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of the translation, I had the good fortune to obtain access 
tp several unpublished comn;ei][taries, Some of which are earlier 
than Mallinaiha and .NarS^a^a, and represent the earliest exe- 
get-ical attempts to elucidate the Naishadha, besides providing 
valuable readings which often diflFer from those found in the 
current Text. I have taken this opportunity to give a number 
of Extracts from these commentaries in the Notes, and have 
also reproduced the material pr^tjpn of the learned commentary 
of CapdQp^dita composed in the thirteenth century. Candflpa- 
^dita, it may be mentioned, was also the author of a commentary 
on the ]^igveda. .and. an interesting specimen of this 
pre-SAyapa commentary will be found in the Notes 
(P 399 ff. Full details about the commentaries have been 
g^ven in the Introduction. 

It was my intention to discuss in detail the contents of the 
poem as a whole, its date and authorship in a separate section of 
the Introduction, and there are in fact a few references to it in 
the footnotes to the Translation. I have been compelled, how 
ever, to reserve the discussion under this head for a later publi- 
cation. If everything goes well, the above discussion may be 
expected to appear as part of a general survey of the Mahaklvya 
literature now in preparatioh; ' " 

In conclusion, I have to acknowledge the help which I have 
received from various quarters in the preparation of the present 
volume. My sincere gratitude is due to the authorities of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona for lending and 
allowing me to retain rare and valuable manuscripts for a pro- 
tracted period. I am particularly indebted to Mr. P. K. Code, 
M. A., the Curator of the Manuscript Department of the Institute, 
for his unfailing courtesy and promptness in replying to my 
queries and providing all the help I required. To my friend 
Rev. T. Sefton, Chaplain at Clewer, Windsor, I owe a debt 
of gratitude for not only correcting some of the proofs, but for 
many valuable suggestions which, I doubt not, have improved 
the tone and quality of the Translation. Last but not least, I 
must oflfer my thanks to my friends Prof. S. K, Bhuyan and 
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Prof. B. K. Kakati of the Cotton College, Gaiitati, an^ Mr. 
Girislichandra Borooah, B. T. of Golaghat for help in various 
matters connected with the publication of this work. 

With regard to the printing, the , proofs were corrected with 
care, but I could not exercise any effective supervision as the 
book was printed far away from my place of residence. I should 
have liked also to make a few minor alterations here ' and there 
in the Translation, and I must crave the indulgence of my 
readers for any mistakes that may have crept in. Finally, my 
thanks are due to the wellknown firmof Messrs Moti I^al Bauarasi 
Dass for undertaking the expense of publication at a time of 
widespread economic depression. 


JoRHAT College, ) 
JoRHAT (Assam) i 


K, K. Handlqul. 



INTRODUCTION 


^rlhartha's NaiahadhseariU has for its sabjsot the story of Nala 
aod Datnayaotl, but oarrios the uarrative only as far as their marriago 
and the advent of Kali in Nala’a capital, followed by certain deaerip- 
tiona which do not in any way oontiibuta to the progress of the story. 
A brief outline of the ooutents of the poem will be found in the Synopsis, 

The Naisbadha is the longest Mah&k&vya of the classical period with 
the exception of Katn&kara’s Haravijaya and Abhinanda’s B&maearita. 
It has been assigned to the twelfth century, and is the last great poem 
of Sanskrit literature, ^riharsha’s poem is &mou8 for the lyric flow of 
its diction, but it is also a learned K4vya, being the work of a poet who 
wrote the abstruse Vadantie treatise Khandanakhaudakh&dya. We 
shall discuss the poem, its date and place in the Kavya literature iu a 
separate volume, and here confine oursalves to the commentaries, mostly 
unpublished, which have been quoted in the Notes. 

Candupandita 

The extracts from Caudupaudita given in the Notes are taken from 
the following manuscripts of his commentary preserved in the Bhandar* 
kar Institute. 

(1) Ms. A i^No. 16 of 1874 — 75) is wellwritten and fairly correct, and 
contains the commentary on Cantos 1— >X, XII, XVIII-XXIl, and about 
a dozen verses of Canto XL The manuscript was written at different 
times, and is obviously a composite work. At the end of Canto II the 
date is given as Sam vat 1476 (A D. 1420), white Samvat 1473 (A D. 
1417) is the date given at the end of Canto XXII. The portion of the 
Commentary on Cantos X and XVIII — XX is written on leaves of much 
smaller dimensions, and saems to have been incorporated from a different 
manuscript. 

(2) Ms. C (No. 89 of 1919*24) is beautifully written and fairly 
correct, the data of writing being Samvat 1679 (A D 1623), as stated at 
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the end. This manaseript oontains both Text and Commentary, bat 
giTes only an abridged version ot the latter. The commentary of 
GAudupsiidita is not thus preserved in fall in the manasoripts referred 
to here. 

C&udupau^ita gives the date of his commentary as Samvat 1353 

(A, D, 1297) at the end of Canto XXII§. His date has already been 
mentioned by Paudit ^ivadatta in his Introduction to the N. S edition 
of the Naishsdhacarita, and by Paudit Lakshmau i^stri in his Introdao- 
tion to the Khaudana-khauda-khadya. Dr. Bilhier, however, in his 
Report of 1874 73, wrongly states that the date of the commentary is 
A. D. 1456-7, and his mistake is copied by Aufreeht in bis well-known 
Catalogue. Buhler's mistake has recently been corrected by Mr. P. K. 
Code of the Bhandarkar Institute in a Note published in the Journal 
of the Mythic Society (April, 1928). 

Caudupaudita gives a good deal of information about himself in the 
colophons to his commentary at the end of each Canto. He was a N&- 
gara Brahmin and a native of Dhavalakkaka or Dholka (near Ahmeda- 
bad), which rose into prominence during the thirteenth, century at the 
expense of Anahilapattena which had long been the capital of Quxarstt- 
C&ndupandilia states that his commentary was completed when Sanga 
was the king and MadhaVa the prime minister*. This Sanga is obvious- 
ly the same as Sarangadeva, the Yagbeld king of Quzarat, who ascended 
the throne in 1277 A. D. and reigned for twenty years^, that is, till 
1297, the year in which Caudupaudita’s commentary was written. 
Karuadeva, the sueoes^or of S&rangadeva, ascended the throne in the 
same year; but as C&udupoudita states in his gloss on Naisbadha8. 59|J, 
the minister Madhavadeva proceeded to make one Udayarhja the king, 
and as a result of the prevailing insecurity there was universal pillage 
and theft in Qnzarat. Karua, however, ruled for seven yearsIT, and was 

§ i 

t See Rathvate's Introdnotion to his edition of the Kirtikanmudl. 

* at the end of Canto XXII. 

t Collected Works of Sir B. G. Bhandarkar Vol. 11, P. 75. 

II See Notes (Ext! aots). 

1 Probably only in came. Vincent Smith states that in 1297 an offloer of 
Alanddin Khilji annexed Guzarat to the Sultanate of Delhi. Oxford 
History of India 1928, P. 268. • ' ' 
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th« laat kin); of the Vftghel& dynasty, after whose downfall the soTe- 
rsignty of Guzarat passed into the hands of the Mahammadans. The 
incursions of the latter have left their mark on G&u^upandita's comment- 
ary, for it is stated at the end of the first Canto that the commentary 
was burnt during 'the devastation caused by the MIecchae’, but was 
restored by C&udu’s learned brother Tahlaua*. 

C&udupau^ita's father was Xligapandita, and Qauridevi was his 
mother. Vaidyan&tha was his teacher, but he studied the Naishadha under 
Munidevaf, and the Mak&bhirata under Narasimbapaiidita. He studied 

the Kftiika with the NyasaT, and the difiereut philosophical systems. 
But the commentary itself furnishes adequate evidence of the range of 
his studies and his wide acquaintance with the various branches of 
learning. 

C&iidupau(^ita is described in some of the colophons as the author of 
a commentary on the Rigveda. A specimen of this commentary is found 
in his gloss on Naishadha 9. 75, in the course of which an entire hymn 
of the Rigveda (10. 61) is quoted and explained^. Cmidu is earlier than 
Sayaua by more than half a century, and it is all the more regrettable 
that his commentary should have been lost, probably during the 
Muhammadan invasion of Guzarat. He was a master of the Vedic 
sacrificial system, and is probably the only Kfcvya commentator who 
quotes chapter and verse from the ^rautasutras. He performed a 
number of important Vedic sacrifices, such as the seven varieties of the 
Soma sacrifice, the Dvada^aha and the Agnicayana. He assumed the 
proud title of Samr&t by performing the V&japeya sacrifice, and became 
a Sthapati by performing the Biihaspatisavall. The religious activities 
of Caudupaudita show that comprehensive Vedic sacrifices were still 
undertaken in Guzarat in the thirteenth century. 

Caiidupaudita quotes a large number of authors and works in his 
commentary, and does not hesitate to give lengthy quotations. Most 

t at the end of Canto XXII. 

^ at the end of Canto XVIII in Ms. C. (Ms. roads 

vmfniNut). 

^ See Notes. 

at the end of Canto XXII. 
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of bis citations will be found lathe Bstfsebs from hi? wo.k given in 
the Notes. Among philosophical texts he quotes the PrajastapSdabhft* 
sbya (19. 52)11, ^ridhara’s Ny&yakaadaii (22. 36), Kum&rila's f^lokavlr- 
tika (2. 61), Bh&sarvajha’s Nyftyas&ra (5. 18; 8. 41), Snandabodha's 
Ny&yamakaranda (21. 108), SAmkhyak&rikft (22, 78, 83). and the Mi- 

a 

mamsasutras (17. 60, 61). The elaborate exposition of the Pr&bhSkara 
theory of cognition under 6. 51, and the disocuree on Up&dhi, though 
somewhat irrelevant, under 19. 45 testify to our author’s deep know- 
ledge of the philosophical systems. 

Among Vedic works, Cau^u quotes the Brihaddevata (9. 75), Yaska’s 
Nirukta (2. 24; 7. 39; 4 24; 20. 59 etc ), KatyayanaSrautasutra (5, 185; 

19. 27), ^amkhayanaSrautasutra (3. 62; 11. 117; 19. 27), ^mkhlyana- 

• • 

grihyasutra (12, 37), Anukramau! (6 2), Brihadaraiiyaka Upanishad 
(1. 40). and nearly the whole of the seventh Prap&thaka of the Chandb- 
gya Upanishad (11. 129). He quotes Uurgacarya’s commentary on the 
Nirukta under 9, 20, and seems to refer to Varadattasuta iSnartiya’s 

commentary on the ^Amkhayana^rautasutra under 11. 117 and that of 

• 

Karka on the Katyayana^^rautasutra under 19. 27||. 

Among Smriti writers, Vijfianelvara’s commentary on Ysjflavalkya 
is cited under 21. 85, while three 3oftryas Vi^varupa, Qovindaraja and 
Harasvamin (Harisvamin ?) are named in connection with Smriti inter- 
pretation in the gloss on 17. 52. Of these Yi^varups is mentioned by 
VijuaneSvara as his predecessor in the beginning of bis Mitakshara 
commentary, while Qovindaraja is the wellknowu commentator on 
Mann. The identity of Harasviimin is doubtful, but if Harisv&min is 
meant, the latter is known to have written a commentary on the Sata- 
pathabrabmaua, and in fact hs is known also as Hari-bara-svAminf. 
Among Puraiias CAu^upaud'ta quotes the Yishnu-purAua (3. 101; 11. 77) 
and the Bhagavata (11. 115). An Agama is quoted under 12. 102. 

Several lexicons are quoted. The Pralapsm&rtauda is cited under 
2, 24, 18. 62 and 21. 30, and the Dbanvantariya Nighautu under 20. 21. 
Hemacandra is quoted several times (4. 63; 7. 80; 10. 105; 19. 27). Ha- 
layudha is quoted under 3. 119; 4. 76; 8. 35; 19. 27 and 20. 12. The 
reference under 19. 27 is important as it helps us to correct a mistake 
in Aufrecht’s edition of Halayudha’s AbhidhAnaratnamAlS^. In the 

H Tne references are to verses of the Naishadha (N. 8. ed. 1912). 

II See Notes. 

t See Aufreoht-Catalogus Catalogorum, Part I. 

* See Note„. 
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gloBa on 19. 27 there is also a reference to Eshlrtisvamin, 

Some of the K&rya quotatione doterve mention. Under 6. 2 CJ&udu- 
pandita refers to Bsghu 15. 54 and mentions an interesting variant§. 
In the gloss on 7, 80 ho cites M&gha 20. 70 ( 

while explaining the word Ata^a. It may be 
here noted that Malli reads Pratato for Atata, but the latter reading is 
found in the commentary of Vallabha who is earlier than Malli. Under 
12. 10 Cftudu quotes a line from the little known Arjunacarita, a poem 
attributed to Xnandavardbsna. Mayura’s Suryasataka is referred to 
in the gloss on 10. 41. A verse from Mur&ri’s Anargharaghava is 
quoted under 5. 29, and there are further quotations from Kalidfca, 
Bharav) and Magha. 

Among AlarakAra works there are citations from the KavyaprakaSa 

e 

(1.142; 3. 73; 3. 128; 10, 59), Rudrata (3.37; 4. 26; 17. 221; 18. 64). 
Rucaka i. e. Ruyyaka (2. 46), Bhattenduraja (1. 76; 3. 22), the DaSaru- 
paka (2. 44), the ^ringaratilaka (1. 34), and Vamana’s Kavyalamkfcra 

(1. 66; 4. 40; 5. 66; 8. 96). Under 5. 110 (q, vlthe latter writer is re- 
ferrod to as UtlaraTrittik&ra The Vrittaratnftkara is mentioned uuder 
10. 76 and Haldyudha’s commentary on the Pingalasutras is quoted 
twice (3. 105; 12. 91). There are some minute referencee to Vfttsya- 
yana’s Kamasutras under 5. 32, 6. 35 and 7. 97 ; and a Isngthy quotation 
from the Jayamangala commentary on the Kamasutras ( the section 
dealing with the fine arts or Kal4s) occurs in the gloss on 7. 97. The 
Ratirahasya is quoted under 7. 36 and 97. 

As regards grammatical references, C&udupaudita quotes the KA^ika 
several times, and refers to the Padsmanjari under 11. 117 and quotes 
a Qauak&ra under 12. 66. A noteworthy feature of his commentary is 
that he quotes both from Pauini and the Katantra, and his work is in 
fact designed for the use of students of either system of grammar. 1 
have verihed most of the quotations from the Katantra, which occur 
in the printed edition of ths work?. It may also be noted that Oandu 
frequently refers to Katyayana or Katyayaniya in the ease of the rules 
dealing with Krit forms*. This is interesting in view of the fact 


2 See Notes (Extracts). 

f I have used the monumental Caloutta edition ot Pandit Gurunatfca in 
Bengali character with various oommsntaries and auxiliary matter. 

* See Notes under 10. 88; 12. 37; 19. 12 and 17. Another example is found 
in the gloss on 2. 74. Candu remarks on the foim 
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that the Erit chapter of the K&tantra was oompoeed not by ^rvavar* 
man, but by K&ty&yana aa stated by Durgasimha in the beginning ot 

his Vfitti on the Erit section*. Ciuddpaudita quotes also from Darga- 

simha’s Vrittif, and in this connection it may be noted that he attributes 

two rules of the Akhj&ta section to Durgasimha, showing that he eon* 

« 

sidered them to be part of the Vritti and not of the Sutrap&tha|. The 
opinion ot a Efttantravnttik&ra mentioned in the gloss on 11. 94§ seems 
to refer to Durgasimha's Kfttantragauaviitti||. 

Under 9. 43 G&ndupaudita quotes Triloeana, the author of the Panji 
commentary on the Vritti of Durgasimhall. In the gloss on 11. 127 he 
quotes a grammarian named Vijayananda who belongs to ths K&tantra 
school**. Cftiidu seems also to have b^en acquainted with ^rlpati's E&* 
tantraparUishto, though he does not mention l^rlpati by name. Under 
19. SI while explaining the form he quotes a rule which is found 

with an insignificant variation in ^ripati’s workff. 

and sa^s vnurawi. 7'he reference is to the Katan- 

tra rule (Kridvritti, PSda 6). 

* ^ fsm: f5: I 

t See Notes under 9. 140; 18. 31. Under 8. lOl CSndu says 

This is a quotation from Durgasimha’s Vritti on the 
Katantra rule (Kridvritti, Pflda 5). 

t ^ 

WW *■ 79; 8- 7- 

The Caleutta edition of the Kfitantra includes these two rules in the 
SutrapS^ha, but puts them in a supplementary seetion of the Akhy&ta 
chapter (76-1 to 76-66). 

§ See Notes. 

II The material portion of this work was published by A. Borooab as the 
Dh&tuvrittis&ra with extracts from R&saan&tha in 1887. 

T While explaining ths form CSndu says 

mm (Ms. v^futfcrik/i^rm) jtw; m gqst:’ 

( ). The quotation is found in Triloeana’s Panji on the K&tantra- 

vritti on (NSnjapraksrana, PSda 3). 

** See Notes. 

ft CSndu says I 
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Tht Kfttantrtt it quoted not on^y by Cftudupaudita bui> alio by Vtdyft* 
dhara who, iil We shall see, is earlier than C&iidiL Vidy&dhara’s references 
are not as systematic as these of the latter, but ha quotes a work 
aamed K&tantravistaraT, which is obviously the same at the Kfttantra> 
vistara of Vardham&na who probably flourished in Quswrat in the 
latter portion of the eleventh eentury§. The E&tantra is known to 
have been prevalent in Kashmir from the twelfth century downwards, 
but the numerous references to this grammar by Oaiidupaudita and 
Vidy&dhara, both natives of Quzarat, point to its popularity in the latter 
country as well at least in the thirteenth century^. 

The scholarly character of Caudupaudita’s commentary will be evi- 
dent from the works and authors cited by him. His commentary is 
particularly useful for understanding the more difficult verses, and 
throws light on many points ignored or imperfectly explained by the 
other commentators. It is to be regretted that the complete version of 
his commentary is no longer available. 

Vidyadhara 

The extracts from Vidy&dhara's commentary given in the Notes are 
from the following manuscripts. 

(1) No. 454 of 1895-1902 belonging to the sollection in the Bbandar- 
kar Institute written in Samvat 1732 or 1876 A. D., as stated at the and 

of Canto XXIL 

This manuscript is well written on thick and smooth paper, and 
fairly complete, but contains some extraneous matter incorporated from 
other commentsriea It often quotes Caudupaudita’s commentary, 

~ i The Calentta edition of 
the EStantrapariSishta reads ^ WV. 

H Bee Notes on 21. 40. 

2 Belvalkar-Systems of Sanskrit Grammar F. 88. 

1 Durgasimfaa is mentioned even in the followinr popu’.ar verse reported 

about Vastnp&Ia, the famous minister of Gnzarat, who flourished in the 
first half of the thirteenth oentury-;^f{%; ’WUfTt I 

3 ll 8«« Vastnpalaprabandha in Rajaiekhara's 

Prabandhakosha. Arjunavarmadeva, who also telongs to the thirteenth 
century, quotes Durgasimha in hie commentary on the Amarniataka 
(Verse 16). Durgasimha's commentary seems to have been a popular 

work in this century in Western India. The Kirtikaumudi 3. 43 refers to 
the E&tantra term 
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sometimes by name; for example, under 2. 32 ; 

under 2. 22 under H- UO 

^1^0 * ^l^*re are also versesf on which the manuseript simply re- 
produces Caudu’s gloss and gives nothing of Vidy&dhara. At the end 
of Canto XXI, it goes as far as quoting the verses which describe O&wlu*^ 
pandita’s parentage and occur in the colophons of his oonamentary^ The 
manuscript quotes even from N&r&yaua’s commentary, and on 18. 148* 
53 simply reproduces the latter’s gloss. On 17.196, 197 it inserts the 
corresponding portion of Jinar&ja’s commentary*. It is certain that 
the commentary of Vidy&dhara was not available to the scribe in its 
complete form, and he made up for the deficiency by borrowing from 
other commentaries. 

(2) No. 415 of 1887-91 belonging to the same collection as above and 
written in Samvat 1442 or 1386 A. D.| I have called this Ms. B. 

Ms. B contains only a fragment of VidyAdhara’s commentary, name- 
ly, a portion of Canto XII and Cantos XIII, XVII (with a few pages 
missing), XXI and XXII. The curious thing about this manu- 
script is that it attributes the commentary to a C&ndu Mahakavi, whose 
name appears at the end of Canto XXII. It was, as a matter of fact, 
lent to me as a manuscript of the oommentry of C&udupandita, but it 
has nothing to do with the latter, and agrees in contents, as far as it 
goes, with the commentary of Vidy&dhara noticed above. Besides, in 
spite of the mention of Caudukavi as the author of the commentary, 
the manuscript quotes at the end of Canto XXI the Pratika of the verse 

which recurs in the other manuscript at the 

end of several Cantos and describes Vidy&dhara's authorship of the com- 
mentary (see below). 

The comparatively early date of Ms. B is noteworthy, but it is only 
a fragment, and not as wellwritten as the later manuscript. A com- 
parison of the two rnsnuicripts shows that the later m inuscript 
is far more diffuse than B, and ccntains matter omitted in 
the latter. It seems certain that the commentary of Vidy&- 
dhara was revised and somewhat enlarged by a later hand, and it is 
this version that is preserved in the later manuscript. In making 

t e. g. 9. 71, 6. 96, l9. 32-34, 43-46, 60-66 etc. 

t This line is quoted also at 

the end of Canto XIX. 

* See below (Section on Jinaraja). 

i The date appears at the end of Canto XXII. 
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eztowste from VidyftdlMrft. I iit' th# q&b« of thd r«1e7ftM eftnt^ 
Qollatad tbom vifcb Ms. B. and noisd the- tnore imftorthnt variauta and 
additions. In spite of being a fragment, B often preserves the text of 
VidyAdhara better than the later mannseript. ' From 21. 158 to'the end 
of the Canto the latter simply reprodnoes Oaudupaudita's gloss; B, on 
the other hand, gives what is no doubt Vidy&'s own interpretation. The 
oaae of. Canto .XIII is again puzzling. Here the two mannseripts do 
not agree, and we do not know which of the two versions represents 
Vidy&dhara’s work. In the Notes on XIII. 36 I have quoted theiinter- 
pretations found in both the manuscripts, which will show the diver* 
genoe between the two in respect of this Canto. 


The later manuscript gives certain details about Vidyftdhara and bis 
commentary. The following verse occurs at the end of several Cantos. 







It will be seen that the name of the commentary is S&hityavidy&* 
dfaarl. so called from the title Sahityavidyadhara assigned to out author 
in another verse which occurs frequently in the manuscript. Wo further 
learn that a physician- nam*d Ramaosndra was'bis father and Sita his 


mother. 

The date of Vidyadhara is fairly certain. He is earlier than Can^u* 
paudita who refers to him in the beginning of his commentary on the 
Naishadha. The following statement occurs at the end of the eleventh 
Canto in the later manusoript of VidyAdhara ( No. 454 of 1895-1902 )-^ 

will be seen that there was a manuscript of the Naishedhacarita in the 
library of king Visaladeva of Quzarat, also called Apararjunaf, who 
reigned till 1264 A. D *. We know, as a matter of fact, that a manu- 
script of ^riharsha’s poem had been brought by the post Harihara to 


t See Pandit ^ivadatta’s Sanskrit litrodnoticm to the Snrathotsava. The 
date of Vifsladava's scoession to the throne is 1243-44 A. D. aoeordingf to 
BUhler, while it is 1246 aooording to R, G. Bbandarkar- It U pushed 
farther back by Dalai in his Introdnotion (P XII) to the Vasantavilasa 
KAvya (, G. p. S ). 

* Colleoted works of Sir R. G. Bhaodarkar, Vol. II P 76. 
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yMtupAlft, tfao minister of king Viradhnvalk, this predeoeesor of ^Isal'a* 
deva||. We know also that VaetupAla had the manneeript copied, and 
a transcript of the same may have found ita way to the royal library. 
However that may be, VidyAdhara’s commentary was based on the text 
preserved in the library of Visaladeva, and he probably lived during 
the reign of chis king. He is of coarse earlier than 1297 A. D, the ddte 
of Cflndupaudita’s commentary, and we eball not be wrong it we assign 
him to the fifties or sixties of the thirteenth century. 

The Id'lbityavidyAdhari is not a learned work, but it is the earliest 
known commentary on the Naisbadhaesrita, and its author has the 
distinction of being the first oommautator to grapple with the difficulties 
of Sriharsha’s posm. CAudupandita praises VidyAdhara’s commentary 
in the beginning of his workH, and other commentators have borrowed 
from it. It may also be noted that Gaudu frequently mentions certain 
variant readings with their interpretation, and attributes them to an 
'Anya’§. I have verified many of these, and find that they occur in 
VidyAdhara’s commentary. 

There are very few notable quotations in VidyAdhara’s work. In 
his grammatical explainations he frequently quotes the KAtantra*, and 
we have already mentioned his reference to the KAtantravistara. Under 
2. 40 he refers to the YakroktijivitakAraf, and in his gloss on 21. 126-28 
he quotes two works on music — SaugitacudAmaui and Sangita^Agara. The 
PratApamArtauda is quoted under 2, 24^, 

VidyAdhara makes the following interesting statement at the end of 

II See Hariharaprabandha in RijaSekharasuri’s Frabandhakoaha. Nearly 
♦he whole of the Prabandha is reprodnsed by Pandit Sivadatta in his Intro- 
duction to the Surathotsava. For VastupAla see Dalai's Introd. to his 
edition of the VasantavilAsa and Kathvate’s Introd. to the Kirtikaumudi. 
The date of VastupAla’s death is, according: to Dalai, 1240 A. D (Samvat 
' 1296). 

friw 35 : 

{ Under 1. 136, 1. 124, 2. 56, 2. 62, 3. 92, 3. 116, 4. 100, 4. liO, 4. 83, 7. 78, lO. 

89, 18. 59, 18. 69, 18. l26 etc. 

* Sse, for example, Notes under 17. 161. 

t This writer is referred to by CAndupandita also. Bee Notes 2. 40. 
t See Notes. 
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Canto XVII— «iros?iTlj?in 

rR?P!pE9!T SF^SfraRV ITTC STT^ JIPPW \t 

9rer ^ 

3«nwg swi^g ^iwr ii 

JT^T g f%iw9ig^nw^ ^nff syRq i d) 
tt3[3?T: I 

Manosoripts of Cau^dpau^ita and Vidy&dhara are extremely rare. 

1 learn that there are some frajjments of the commentary of the former 
on the second and fifth Cantos in the Oriental Institute of Baroda, but 
I had no opportanity of consulting them. With regard to Vidyaihara, 
Pandit ^ivadatta in the footnotes to his edition of the Naisbadha gives 
some extracts from a manuscript of the commentary lent by Pandit 
N&rayauabhatta Parvaulkar of Jaipur. The manuscript, however, goes 
only as far as 11. 6, and apart from a few variant readings. Pandit Siva* 
datta quotes only the figursa of speech mentioned in the S4hityavidy4- 
dhari. Qener&lly speaking, the citations agree with the manuscript 
used by me. 

Isdnadeva. 

The next commentary on the Naishadha was written by ISftnadeva 
in Benares. A few notable extracts from his commentary have been 
included in the Notes and the Vocabulary, and are taken from the follow- 
ing manuscript preserved in the Bhandarkar Institute. 

No. 188 of 1879-80 is a fairly well-written and correct manuacript 
written in Samvat 1473 or 1417 A. D as stated at the end. The manu- 
script contains the commentary on all the Cantos except the fourteenth, 
but a tew leaves are mutilated. The manuscript frequently quotes Cau^u- 
paudita’s commentary, the citations being usually placed in a supplemen- 
tary section at the end of the glosnou each verse*, and sometimes followed 
by the remark Under 7. 65 the scribe remarks that the 

gloss on the verse in question is not found in the manuscript of I^ana- 
deva’s commentary ^ been incorporated 

from another commentary ^ )• examination 

t Ms. B i» here incomplete and breaks off with . 

* Under 3. 73, 2. 61, 6. 64. 6- 66, 6. 109 etc. 

T Under 6. 2, 7. 80, 7. l07 etc. 
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the gloas turns ont to be that of (%adiipandita, and as a matter of fast, 
helps as to supply an omission in the manasoripts of the latter|, A.gain, 
at the end of Canto XIX the seribe remarks that a folio is missinf; ia 
the manuscript of I^ftnadevk's Qommentary, and so the gloss on the last 
six verses of the Canto ( 19. dl-SB ) has baen written by himsein’ with 
the help of Vy&sa Kalid&sa, who was his teacher, as we learn from the 
colophon at the end of our manuscript. 

The date of l^&nadeva’s commsntary appears on the last leaf of the 
above manuscript. A portion of the leaf is unfortunately mutilated, 
but the date is clear enough, being San. vat 1378 or 1322 A. Df. The 
commentary was thus written within twentyfive years of the composi* 
tion of G&iidupaudita’s work. Is&nadeva was a ^aiva ascetic and practised 
the Sladhukarl method of begging. Ha asks the connoisseurs of poetry 
not to laugh at his attempt, and is profuse in the acknowledgement of 
his literary obligations to his teacher V&mar&ii*. 

IdAnadeva makes an appreciative reference to the commentary of 
VidyAdhara in the beginning of his work||, and his commentary is, in 
fact, based on that of VidyAdhara, whom he generally follows both in 
the readings and the interpretation of the verses. It may be noted 
that his work is sometimes useful in checking the readings found in the 
manuBcripts of VidyAdhara. 

i See Notes ( Extracts ) 7. 65. 

U wm wrvrrr^rrk 

5iirs% I siRft ?UC«r- 

W <ir I gsiffSr: i !r*iT 

^ %i%wr snr \ 

I 

t sfl- 

tmr I wlOTvt vk: ii 

* ^rwrflrw i *nrr u 

^?rj5T3ifk!T urni, s^r^r sdrPr wvrsgit^n 

^ *rr% src# q; q%v1ir, sffirqrfif ii 

The verses ooour in the beginning o{ the commentary . 

?t fitqvrg sr^rf^srr# fqr: i 
qr qjwt qqq<g ftqrqft 

wr^qr q qq irer SIT^ q H 
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Idftnsdevs qaotaa very few aathora. A quotation from Halftyadba 
in the gloae on 22. 4 is found in Aufrsoht’a edition of the Abhidh&narat- 
namftlft ( 2. 13 ), while a Vyavah&raaftra is quoted under 16. 42§. A rule 
from the Gindra grammar is eited under 7. Of. 

Narahari 

A email number of eztraots from the eommentary of Narahari has 
been inoluded in the Notes. There are several manusoripts of this eom- 
mentary in the Bhandsrkar Institute. The one borrowed by me ( No. 
140 of 1875-76 ) is wellwritten and eorreet, but oovera only the first nine 
OantoB. A complete manuscript was lent to me later, but it was too 
late to make any use of it. 

Details about Narahari and his data have already been given by 

R. Q. Bhandarkar in his Report for 1882-83: “The eommentary 

contains at the end of each canto a stanza in which the author gives his 
name as Narahtri, and states that he was the son of one Svayambhd 
'whose feat were incessantly adored by the king of Trilinga' by his wife 
N&lam&, and that ha was treated with kindness by Vidy&ranya, the 
Yogin, who probably was his guru or preceptor. The king of Trilinga 
or Telangana, alluded to here, must vary likely be a priuce of the Vija- 
yanagara dynasty, and if the Vidy&ranya mentioned by the writer was 
the same as M&lhava, who, whan he renounced the world, assumed that 
, name, our author fiourished in the latter part of the fourteenth century 
during the reign of Hariliara.”T The verse on whieh Bbandarkar's 
statement is based is — 

sfwnn ^ « JiT?n i 

... ••• ... ••• ••• ... ... ... II 

It should here be noted that the Trilinga king referred to in the 
v?tae must have belonged to the dynasty which was reigning in Trilinga 
or Telingana during the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries. Inscrip- 
tions of these kings bearing dates such as 1374, 1411 and 1448 A. D. 
have been recorded^, and one of the kings of this dynasty Viran&r&yaua 

2 See Notes. 

t ^ wr^’. 

If Collected works of Si; R. Q. Bhandsrkar, Vol. II, P 8. 

t See Krishnamaofaariar’s Sanskrit Introduotion to his edition of the P&r- 
vatiparinaya (Vanivilas Press, 1906). 
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ip welUuiown .to atudtnts of Sanskrit poatfy as tha. author of a 
commentary on the Amaru^atakag. 

The reference to Vidyaraiiya is more important. It is nenal to iden- 
tify him with the famous Madhav&c&rya of Yijayanagara, the brother 
of S&yana. Madhava is said to have renounced the world in 1391 A. D., 
after which he assumed the name Vidy&raiiya*. Attempts hare,' how* 
'ever, been made to prove that M&dhava and Vidyaranya were two 
different personsH. We are told that “VidySranya was already an asce- 
tic and the bead of the Sringeri Mutt in 1377-78 (Epigraphia Oarnatioa 
VI koppa 19 and 31)’’ and that “Vidyaraujra was dead in 1386 A. D. 
according to the second Sringeri Mutt copper-plate ( Mys. Arch. Rep., 
1916, page 59 )”.1l We are not here concerned with the question of iden- 
tity, bat there is no difference of opinion about the fact that Vidyaranya 
was alive ip the eighties of the fourteenth century. Vidy&ranya was 
thus a contemporary of the Tiilinga kings, and as we have seen, one of 
these kings was a great admirer of Narahari’s father SvayarobhiL The 
coincidence is not without interest, and lends support to Bhandarkar’s 
suggestion that the Vidy&rauya referred to by Narahari is no other than 
the sage of Vijayanagara. Narahari states that he is looked upon with 
favour by Vidyftrauya Yogin ( ), and if 

we regard him as a disciple of the great Vidyaranya, we shall have to 
assign him to 1380 A. D. or thereabouts. 

Narahari’s connection with the Trilinga kings through his father is 
apparent from the verse quoted above. It may be added in this con- 
nection that the author of the Sabdacandrika also refers to Vidy&rauys 
and calls him hie guru^. The ^abdacandrikft is attributed to V&mana- 
bhatta B&ua, the author of the P&rvatiparinaya, the Nalabhyudaya 
and the ^bdaratnhkara; and it is interesting to note that Vamana- 
bha^te was a protege of the Trilinga king Viran&r&yaua Verna, the hsro 
of the Vemabhupalacarita by the same author. Vainanabhatto and his 
patron Verna have been assigned to the early years of the fifteenth 

§ See theNirnayasagar ed. (1929) 

* Wintarcitz-Glesohiohte, Vol. Ill, P 420, where full references are given. 

i| See Mr. Bama Ban’s articles in the Indian Historical Quarterly, Decem- 
ber, 1930 and March, l93l. 

^ IHQ. March i93 , P 83. 



snwficiTm w%!i 9U4^<«ii's44,r n 
Quoted by Erishnamaohariar in hU Introdnotion ( op, cit. ) P i3. 




eentaryf, »ttd if wo suppose that Vidyftranya died as early as TSSS 
A. D., that does not oonffiot with his being the gurn of V&niauabhat^. 
Vidy&rauya’s literary associations seem to have extended to the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Trilinga; and though his interest was in philosophy, 
poets and eeholars like Narahari and V&maoabhat^ came to sit at 
his feet. 

Narahari's Dipik& is probably the earliest commentary on the Nai- 
sha lha to be written in South India, for be speaks of the absence of other 
commentaries in the beginning of his work. 

Narahari’s commentary, while it has nothing remarkable about it, Is 
generally concise and seems to have been ones popular. There have 
been recorded at least eight manuscripts of the work, and one of those 
in the Bhandarkar Institute is in the ^rad& character*, The comment- 
ary seems to have found its way as far north as Kashmir, and Harapra- 
s&d Saetri notices an incomplete manuscript of the Naishadhacarita with 
Narahari's commentary, which contains a verse to the effect that the 
Naishadha (evidently with the commentary of Narahari) was introduced 
into Kashmir during the reign of Sikandarll, 

There is only a small number of quotations in Narahari’s commentary. 
Under 1. 13 he quotes Vagbhata’s definition of the Virodha Alamk&ra§. 
Under 3. 99 Narahari quotes the following line from Halftyudh 

t See KrUbnamaohariar’s Introdnotion (op. oit.) P 13. See also (lanapati 
Sastri s Introduction to the Nalabbyndaya (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series). 

* No. 141 of 1875-76. Tbe date of this mannscript is, according to the 
Curator, Samvat 1207 or 1151 A. D. Tbia date ia impossible and evident- 
ly a mistake, as suggested by Mr. K. N. Dikshit, offg. Govt. Epigra- 
phist, in a letter to Mr. P. K. Gode, tbe Curator of tbe Bhandarkar Insti- 
tute, dated the 14th May, 1932. Narahari's commentary was introduced 
into Kashmir more than two centuries after 115^ A. D. See below. 

II Mr. Gode has favoured me with a note ot%tfais point. The verse in ques- 
tion appears at the end of the manuscript— 

H. P. Sastri Identifies this Sikandar with Sikandar Lodi, king of Delhi 
(1489-1617 A. D). Notices of Sanskrit Mss. Vol. XI, 1895. Preface, 

P 8. Mr. Gode rightly points out that tbe Sikandar referred to in the 
verse must be Sikandar the Idol-breaker who was king of Kashmir from 
1386 to 1410 A. D. (Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. II. 1909. P 373). 

{ See Notes. 
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fIriFn: iraWJ ^ IWigir., *«* *t >« not fonnd 

in Hal&yadha’a Abhidb&aaratnAip&!& .edited by Aabreobt. It is pQssibte 
that Narabari refers to some other lexicographer of the same natiie. 
The following quotation from YadavaprakaSaoeoufsin the glees on 7. 109- 

found in 

Oppert'a edition of the Vaijayanti. Ksbirasvamin is quoted under 9. 
lt>8, and there is a quotation from a Balabhushauakara, who seems to 
be a grammatical writer, in the gloss on 1. 46.* Among other works 
Narahari quotes the ViSvaprakaia under 9. 4 and the Biibatsamhita 
under 1. 105 J 

A considerable similarity is likely to be found between the comment- 
ary of Narahari and the Tilaka commentary of Caritravardhana. 
A few extracts from the latter commentary have been given by 
Pandit ^ivadatta in the footnotes to the N. S. edition of the 
Naishadha, and I have noticed a remarkable similarity between 
them and the corresponding portions of Narahari’s commentary f. Carit- 
ravardhana’s gloss on Naishadha 7. 93 is also found quoted in a marginal 
note in the manuscript of Yidyadhara used by me, and I find that it is 
almost the same as the corresponding gloss of Narabari. I have not 
seen O&ritravardhana’s work, but it will be worth while to compare the 
two commentaries. 


Visvesvara 

A email fragment of Yilve^varasuri's commentary was lent to me by 
the Bhandarkar Institute, being No. 187 of 1879-80. It is a fairly correct 
manuscript and covers Cantos YIl, VllI, X and XI. Mallin&tha in bia 
commentary on Naishadha 1. 5 criticises the interpretation of a Yi^ve- 
6vararbhatt&raka, and if be is the same as Yi§veiyara-Buri as suggested 
by Anfrecbt , the author of our IrAgment must be assigned to a date 
earlier than the fifteenth century, most probably to the fourteenth. 

A lew extracts and readings from this fragment will be found in the 
Notes. The commentary appears to be oonciee and brief, and quotes 
B&jaSekhara under 7. 25,tb«lexicographerAjayap&1a under 7. 68, and the 
YiSvaprak&^a several times. 


This identifioation corroborates the oonolasion we have reached about 
Narabari's date. 


* See Notes. 


X Bee Notes. 

t See Pt Sivadatta’s extracts under 1. 8. 2. 24 and 3. 63. 131. 
U See CataloguB Catalogorum, Part I under 





Jfnaraja 

A number oI extracts from the commentary of Jinar&ja has been 
given in the Notes from Ms. No. 452 of 1895-1902 belonging to the 
eolleotiou in the Bhandarkar Institute. The manuscript which contains 
both Text and commentary is correct and well written on thin paper, 
but unfortunately some of' the earlier folios are worm-eaten, and some 
of the leaves have stack together so tightly that it is often diflaoult to 
detach them. The mannscript was written in Samvat 1788 or 1732 

e 

A, D. as stated at the end of Canto XVI. The ^kn date 1653 is also 
mentioned. 

The commentary of Jinar&ja is not very old, as under 3. 4 he quotes 
the ManoramA of Bhattoji Dikshita who is assigned to about 1680 
A. D§. At the same time Jinar&ja must be regarded as earlier than 
1676, as in the manuscript of Vidy&dhara's commentary written in the 
latter year Jinar&ja‘s gloss on Nsishadha 17. 196, 197 is found quotedlT. 
It is, therefore, fairly certain that JinarAja lived about 1650 A. D, He 
was a Jaina as suggested by his name, and the bulk of his quotations is 
from the grammar and lexicon of the great Jaina savant Hemacandra. 
Under 16. 20 Jinar&ja quotes a lexicographer named iSridharalt. Under 16. 
119 he criticises a statement of VardhamAnamiSra, the author of theKhap- 
danapraka.<a, a commentary on ^riharsha’s Khaudanakhau^akhAdyaf. 

Jinaraja’s commentary is known as SukhAvabodha and largely modelled 
on that of Nuriyaua, which it often supplements and amplifies. 
But in his readings Jinaraja almost always follows the earlier comment- 
aries of C&u^upau^ita and Vidy&dhara. Besides, he sometimes copies 
Vidyadhara, for example, in the gloss on Naishadha 7. 44* and 14. 58. 
Under 10. 76 he quotes Vidyadhara’s interpretation of the last two 
linee|, word for word, and remarks 

i Belvalkar — Systems ol Sanskrit G-rammar P 47. 

H See Notes 17. 196. 

II See Notes, ^ridhara is quoted ia the PnrashakAra oommsntary on the 
Daiva. The PurnshakAra has been assigned to the thirteenth century 
(see IntrOd. to Trivandrum ed.}. Aeoording to Aufreeht, ^ridhara is fre- 
quently quoted in Sundaragani’s DhAturatnAkara. 

t The passage in question has been cited by Pandit Sivadatta in a Footnote 
to his edition. VardhamAna is also the author of the wellknown Kusu- 
m&njaliprakata and has been assigned to the first quarter of the four- 
teenth oentury. Bee G. N. Eaviraj in Sarasvati Bhavan Studies Vol. Ill, 
P 134. 

* See Notes. 

t See Notes. 
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V j» . 

The oommeaUry doM aoi eyeteaieCioaJly follow the twomfmaying Text 
foond ia the menneBript, bat the Text is also important u genmrslly 
agreeing with the earlier readings tolloved by Oftn(^pa^dita and 7idy&* 
dhara. Where Text and Commentary do not agree I hare often desig* 
nated the former as Jina (Text). 

Jinar&ja’s eommantary ia an elaborate work, and has distinot merits 
of its own. The oommentary is well-preserved in the above mannseript, 
though it contains a few gaps*. As a commentator Jinaraja belongs to 
the school of Nftr&yaua, whom he generally follows in the matter of 
interpretation. But the real importance of Jinar&ja’s oommentary lies 
in the fact that he follows a Text older than that followed by N&rftyaua, 
Mallin&tha and others, and preserves to a considerable extent the conti- 
nuity of the earlier and more reliable readings of OAu(jiupaiidita and 
Vidy&dhara. It is, however, noteworthy that in a few eases Jinar&ja 
criticises and rejects the readings of the two earlier commentators, though 
he does not mention them by name|. 

Mallinatha. 

MallinAtha’s commentary on the Naishadhacarita is known as Jiv&ta, 
blit the Palghat edition used by me goes as far as the eleventh Canto 
only. Mallinfttha may be assigned to the fifteenth century or the latter 
portion of the fourteenth, as he wrote a oommentary on VidyAdhara’s 
Ek&vali composed in the first quarter of the fourteenth century §. His 
work has all the merits associated with his wellknown commentaries on 
the other KAvyas. Some of his readings are, however, very peculiar, 
and do not agree with those found in the other commentators. 

The oommentary of MallioAtha is particularly rich in lexicographi- 
cal quotations. Apart from Amara and the VUvaprakAla, the largest 
number of quotations is from the Vaijayanti, which ia also referred to 
as T&dava. I have examined some of theee quotations, and find that 
they ocsur in Oppert's edition. The same remark applies also to the 
citations from Etal&yndha, the author of the Abhidh&aaratnam&l&. 
Mallin&tha quotes also the Utpalam&l&H, the ^abdikama^danaf, the 

* These cover a portion of Canto XVIII and the last few verses of 
Canto XXII. 

t Bee Notes 2. 92, 93 ; 3. 135. 

3 See Trivedi's Introdnetion to his edition of the Ek&val! (B. B. 8). 

1 Under 3. 8 ; 6. 66. 

t Under 8. 122 ; 11. 38. 



iSltbd&teftva*, the Amara^Mhaf, the eemmentary of EehiraeT&miD}, and 
the lexioographera ^ vaia§, KadaTaT^^hsinnjayalUAjayapftla or Ajapila** 
and Bhojarijat\ 

Among other aathorS he quotes the BhAshyak&ra^^, the NyAaoddyota- 
kira§^, VSmanalT*, Kaiyata||*, Bhattamalla**, VarShamihira.f * VSgbhata^*, 
and Pitamaha§*. The BhupAla quoted under 3. 109 is Singabhup&la, the 
author of the Bae&ruavasudb&karaT*. A definition of sugareandy and 
varieties of sugar is cited from a Vaileahikak&ra in the gloss on 8. 101 ll*. 
A quotation from Mlm&msakas occurs in the gloss on 2. 61*”. 

The foregoing statement of Mallin&tha’s references is compiled from 
his commentary on the first eleven Cantos of the Naishadha, but the 
importance of the lexicographical quotations will be seen even from the 
above list, as Malli quotes several lexicons which are no longer extantf. 

* Under 1. 82; 3. 21. 

+ Vpr:’ »ndor 6. 136. 

t Under 3. 31. 

i Under 3. 36; 11.40. 

t Under II. 16 ; II. 94. 

II Under 12. 49. 

** Under 8. 92; 9. 29. The quotation under 8. 92 ie found in K&rftyana also 
under the same verse. Under 7. 6G Malli aaye 

51^’ ( ? ). The quotation ooours also in Narayana and Vil- 

ve4vara under the same verse, but is attributed by them to Ajayap&la. 

H See Voeabulary under 

H Under 3. 80; 6. 71. 

3. 62; 8. 48. 

Under U. 3 etc. 

*11 Under 11. 47. 

*• Under 4. 84 ; 7. 90; 11 . 109. 

•f Under 11. 81. 

H See notes 10. 94. 

*? Under 7. 23. 

*11 Malli quotes the definition of found in this work (1. 181. Trivan* 

drum 8. S.) 

*11 unr \ ete. 

This line is quoted by Eshirasvftmin from Vdshhata while explaining 
Amara on 

** Bee Appendix I, Section II (b). 

't Of these, the Sabd&rqava infrequently quoted by Sarv&nanda who 
wrote his oommehtary on tha Amarakosba in ll59 A. D. (see the Trivan* 
drum ed.). Sarv&nanda quotes also the UtpalinI and Ajaya or Ajaya* 
kosha. With regard to Bhoja, he is already quoted by Eshirasvftmin 
(sec Introd. to Oka's ed.]|. 
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It may also be noted that Malli refers to his oomtnentaries on the Kirft* 
tfirjunlya and the Kutn&rasanibhava in his gloss on Naishailba 5. 71 and 
8, 99. On the other hand, he refers to ^rihnrsha’s poem in his oomment- 
aries on the RaghuvaraSa and the ^ifiupalavadhaj, 

Narlyana 

The standard commentary on the Naishadha is the Prak&sa of Nsra- 
yaua ; at any rate, it is the moat popular. Narayaua was the son of Na* 
raeimha Paudita whose surname is stated to be Bedarkar in the colo- 
phon at the end of each Canto. The title Bedarkar seems to suggest 
that NnrSyaua was a native of Maharashtra. 

Nothing is definitely known abont Narayaua's date. It is, however, 
certain that he is earlier than 1637 A. D, as there is a manuscript of his 
commentary written in Sara vat 1693, being No. 368 of 1884-87 preserved 

in the Bhandarkar Instituted. On the other hand, his work is latsr 
than the Medinlkosha, as he quotas this lexicon in the gloss on 1. 91, the 
quotation being found in the printed edition. The Medinikoaha is 
assigned to about the fourteenth eenturyj), and one of the earliest 
writers to quote it is R&yamukuto who wrote his commentary on the 
Amarakosha iu 1431 A. D§. If we assume that the Medinlkosha began 
to be popular in the fifteenth century, NarSyaua who quotes from it 
may be assumed to be later than 1400. He is of course earlier than 
1637, 

It is possible that Nar&yaua was acquainted with the commentary of 
Mallinatha. In his gloss on 1. 86 Narayaus says ^ 

like a summary of Malli’s remarks on 1. 9} — 

Even if we regard Narftyaua as later than Mallinhtha, that would not 
conflict with the probable date of Narayana suggested above. 

Considering the bulk of his commentary, Nar&yaua quotes only a 
small number of authors and works. He refers to the Bhashyak&ra, 
Kaiyata and the author of the Padamanjari, the wellknown commentary 
on the Ka£ik&, in the gloss on 14. 55.* Haradatta is quoted under 15. 

t See Mallin&tha on Raghu 4. 45 and Magha 3. 13. 

H I owe this information to the Curator Mr F. K. Gode. 

II See Winternits — Gesshiehte, Vol. Ill P415. 

2 See B. G. Bhandarkar’eintrodaotion to the M&latimadhava edited bjr him. 
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89 . Most of the lezioographioal quotations are from Amara and the Vid- 
vaprak&Sa, and quotations from the latter work sometimes show yariationa 
from the printed tezt^. Under 19. 45 N&rayaua quotes the Amarasesha 
which is quoted also by Mallina,tha. the oitatinn being practically the 
same in both the commentators*. There are quotations from Hal&yu- 
dha’s Abhidhanaratnamalaf, the Medinikosha, and DharauilT and 
Y4dava||, The lexicographer Ajayapala is quoted several times**, and 
there are references to KshlrasyAmin and a Vaidyakanighautu under 22. 
59 aud 20. 21 roapoctively|*. Vasantaraja’s work on augury is referred 
to in the gloss on 15. 76, and the Sarasindhu, which seems to be a 
work on the science of horses, is quoted under 1. 73. In the gloss on 
22. 1J3 there is an intereiting quotation from a Kalakosha, which des- 
cribes a method of removing stains from olothsit®. Among Pur&nas, Nft- 
rayaya refers to the Bhagavata[|*, the BhavishyottaraJ®, the KaSikhauda** 
aud the Linga§*, and quotes the SkandaJ^, the Padma**, and the Garu(Jall*. 
There is also a number of anonymous quotations, the most important 
being under 14. 88*® and 15. 42, 89®. A treatise on cookery ^ ) 

is quoted under 1. 5. 

Quotations from philosophical authors are practically absent, but 
t See Vocabulary under and 

* ^Tsfl’s^; For Mallinatba’s 

citation see P XIX. 

t Under 19. 27; 22. 19 eta. The citation from Halayudba under 15.33 

(‘'urqr^irr ia not found in bis lexicon, but in the Vaijayantl- 

^ Under 3. 42, The Dharauikosha is quoted by SarvAnanda (op. cit-). 

II Under 2. 80. The quotation is found in the Vaijayantl. 

®* Under 7.66; 8 . 92; 13 . 12. 

See Vocabulary under 

*11 I g ii 

®ll Under 21. 60. See also the gloss on 2l. 119. 

®t Under 15. 83. The Bhavisbyottarapurana is quo‘ed also by Abhayati- 
lakagani who wrote his commentary on Hemaeandra's DvyaSrayakavya 
in 1255 A. D. See the edition in B. S, Sunder 3. 8; 5. 141 etc. 

®» Under 22. 80. 

*g Under 19. 58. 

*t Under 15. 55. 

** Under 2i. 42. 

*11 Under 21. 7. 

®* See Vocabulary under 

See Notes 15. 42 and Vocabulary under 



pnder 22. 86 there it e reference to the riewa of Vyomaflire, ^ridh*rft«Ad 
Udayane on the Vaifieduka theory of darkn^ Theae vidraareaOtaaUy 
found in VyomaSiva*® commentary on the PralaatapAdabhftahyaf 
Sndhara’i Nyfcyakandali and Udayana’a Kirau&valij and a brief aommary 
of them will be found in Appendix 1. N&r&yaua eeema to have been 
familiar with the works of Udayana, as ha quotes him also to illustrate 
the use of a word occurring in Naishadha 5. 105*. 

The Praka^a of Nftrayaua has praotioally ousted every other com- 
mentary on the Naishadha. NarftyaM does not deal with the figures 
of speech, but pays all his attention to interpretation and grammar. 
The popularity of his work is due to the fact that he tries to explore all 
possible meanings, which explains the large number of alternative in- 
terpretations found in his commentary. Like Il&nadeva, he sometimes 
gives Vernacular equivalents of Sanskrit words, some of which have 
been included in the Vocabulary. 

General Estimate of the Commentaries 

We have so far noticed eight commentaries on the Naishadhaorita, 
of which only two, those by Mallin&tha and N&rftya^a, have been printed. 
Among the commentaries mentioned here, the Sfthityavidy&dhari of 
Vidy&dhara is the oldest and, in fact, the earliest known commentary 
on the Naishadhaearita. The Dipika of G&u^upaudita is the most learned, 
and there are few E&vya commentaries which can compare with it 
in the extent and variety of its references. C&u^upaudita seems to 
have realised that the Naishadha was essentially a learned poem, and 
must be approached with the fall equipment of the traditional learning. 
Mallinfitba’s Jlvfttu is an excellent introduction, and pays due attention 
to interpretation as well as grammar and rhetoric. N&rftyam’s comment- 
ary is the most comprehensive and partienlarly well adapted to the needs 
of the student. Yet no single commentary is sufficient for a proper 
understanding of the poem. It is often necessary to compare different 
interpretations and readings, and seek the help of more than one 
commentator in solving the difficulty of many a puzzling verse. 
The extracts given in the Notes, however inadequate, will show the 
neoeneity of such comparison and co-ordination. At any rate, the need 
of some such attempt was felt by the commentator Bha^ratha, who in 
his Naishadhagudh&rthadipika gives notes and extracts from a number 
of earlier commentators, besides offering interpretations of hia own|. 

t Bee Pandit Vindbyeivariprasad’s Sanskrit Introduoiioa to the T^rlrika- 
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The CommentarieB aod the Text of the Naishadha 

A rtady oitha oomtnootoriM rsTMla a bafrildarioi; mau of variant 
raadiags, and thare ia [vobably no othar poam of tha K&r ja pariod, 
whieh praaenta ao aaany of iham. It is, howtver, poaaibfti to attempt 
a olaanfioation and dtaoovar a eartain da^raa of nniforioity among tha 
variona groupa of raadinga Qaaerally apaaking, tha readinga of 
papdita aod Vidy&dhara tand to agree, and are fallowed among later 
'Oommentatora by fdknadeva and Jinar&ja. So far aa readinga are oon* 
earned, Oftuddpaudita, Vidykdhara, Tjftuadeva and Jinarkja balong to 
the aama groap. It ahould, however, ba noted that there ia aomatimea 
diaagreament between OftndQpaudita and Vidy&dhara, and where aneh diffe* 
ranoe exiata 7idykdhara‘a readinga are often followed by Ilftnadeva. Ciudu- 
pandita and Yidy&dhara follow the same text, but thare are alao oaea- 
aional difierenoea, and aa wa have already remarked, Ckudupapdita 
aometimaa mentiona tha readinga of Yidykdhara without mentioning tha 
latter’e name. Evan apart from thie, there were othar varianta in tha 
time of the two early oommentatora, and they are often mentioned and 
sometimea diainaaad by OftudupBudita}* 

Tha readinga of Okudupaudita and Yidykdhara freqnently differ from 
those of Nkrkyaua, and I have taken eara to indioate the diffarenoe 
between tha two groupa of readinga in tha Noteo. It ahould, however, 
be noted that Nkrkyaua aometimea mentiona the earlier raadinga 
aa variantef, though he doaa not adopt them in bis eommentary. Some- 
timea, again, the raadinga followed by Nkrkyaua (and also by Mallink* 
tha) are mentioned by Gkudupaudita ae variantaT, Suoh oases are, 
however, oomparatively few and there ia a real difference between Nfc- 
rkyaua and the earlier oommentatora in tha matter of readinga There 
is another olaaa of readinga in Nkrkyapa, which differs not only from 
those of Oaudupaudita, Yidykdhara and their followers, but from those 
of Mallinktha, with whom he otherwise frequently agreea Examples of 

r&kahkPSl. Bhagirathe quotes Nrharl (Nsrehari T), Lakahmane, N&- 
rkjans, VitTetvara, Jagaddhara, Tkndava, Muku^, Jlvktu and other 
oommentatora and oomtnentaries. The following verae ooenrs in the 
■ M MWW tf ipt Whieh iainaomplete — w s Mi qig ftwi Wf ^ 

5 wni^ ?rar 13??% ( ? ) « 

t See, for example, Kotea (Extraots) under 6. 109. 
t See, for example, Notes 18. K, 19. 27, 10. 6, 10. 26, 8, U, 8. 19, 8, 92. 

5 . 100 , 6 . 112 . 

1 See, (or example, Notea 10. 0. 10. 10, lo. 16, 10. 17, 10. 22, 10. 27, lo. S 2 , 
"10.44,8. go, % SO ate. 
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saoh readiogA will be fonsd in the.Kotaa, and a few may be cited here: 

(7. 80) for ^ (6- 1) for 

(11. 96) for ttcTTWjt: ( *<>• 120) for ( 1^- 

26) for 116) for a(Jrfl€Hfi?TT*n^^ 

(6. 67) for Readings like these may be regard- 

ed as spurious, but their number is not large. 

The readings of Matlin&tha are sometimes very peouliar, and neither 
wholly belong to the group of Nar&yaua nor to the earlier groop of 
Cftiidupandita and Yidyadhara. Broadly speaking, Mallin&tha’s read- 
ings, as far as I have examined them, fall into three oategorias. Some- 
times they agree with those of the earlier oommentators, but differ 
from those of Narayaua. Sometimes they agree with the readings of 
Narayaua, but differ from those of Gandupaudita and Yidyadhara, Some- 
times, however, Mallinatha’s readings, and the number of these is by 
no means small, differ not only from the readings of Narayaua but from 
those of Caudupaudita, Yidyadhara and their followersf. In the ease 
of some peouliar readings, Mallinatha, it is true, agrees with NarahariJl, 
but there is no systematic resemblance between the readings of the two 
oommentators. I am inclined to hold that Mallinatha sometimes deviates 
from the original text of ^riharsba’s poem even to a greater extent 
than Narayaua. 

The above account of the readings of the Naishadba must be regard- 
ed as tentative, as there are many other unpublished eommentaries on 
the poem to which I have had no access. But there is no doubt about 
the text followed by the two early commentators. There are certain 
verses which are not explained by the latter, but found in Naray i»i>| , 
These are probably to be regarded as interpolations. Narayaua himself 
calls certain verses interpolations*, but these are generally variations of 

t Examples of this will be found in the.Notes. 

II See Notes 3, 63, 65, 131; 7, 66. 

X e. g. 9. 119 — ); 11,41,48; 17, 196, 197; l8. 18: 

21. 86, 87. See Notes. The verse l8. 65 ) is called by 

candupandita jrrq-: though he explains it fully. The verse >6. 67 

f%9|TrT: — ), a variation of 16. 54 SKWrflf: ) is not found in 

Candu, Yidyadhara and Jinaiaja, nor is 22. 109 ) 

See Notes. 

* e. g. 16. 79 — y which is altogether omitted by Candupandita, 

Yidyadhara and Jinaraja; 22. 15 ( ) and 19. 67 (3^. 
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preeeding v«nea. Ifc is ftiso noteworthy that the reedings of Oftuc^iipa^- 
4iU end Vidyftdhera ere sometimes distinotly superior, end gire a 
simpler meaning than those of N&r&ya^a^. An extreme instanoe is 
provided by the reading ( 21. 1 66 ) followed by Oftu^apau^ita 

and Vidyadhara and the ourioas found in Narftyaua In spit^ 

of anoh dirergenoes, the text of the Naiahadha is generally well-preserved 
in the commentary of Nftr&yaua, tbongh it is O&n^upaudita and Vid- 
yadhara who reoord the earlier and more authoritative readings. 


’^hioh are, however, found in Cfindu, tbonerh the latter 
remarks on 19. 67 — snwl tf tfwfir. NArayana rt- 
marks on l5. M ^ ^ This verse is not 

found in the earlier oommentstors. See Notes. NArAyana remarks on 
7. 87. (juirfilr WrUT:-), a variation of 7. 80-^^% WTTWiTO- 

CAn^upandita Bays NArayana calls 21. 

to q^t— )»o interpolation, as it is merely a variation of 21. 

S9, but it is fully explained by Oandu and Vidyadhara. NArA* 
yana oalla also 17. 161 — ) en interpolation, though it is an 

independent verse. See Notes* 
t See, for example, Notes 9. 1S3. 
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itory of Nala and Datnayanti is too well-known to need any introduction, The 
Naishadliacarita deals with the earlier portion wf Nala career ending with hia roman- 
tic marriage with Damayanti. The episode to which Sriharsha devotes afabnt two- 
thousand eight hundred verses is related in less than two hundred couplets in the Ma- 
h&bb&rata. Except for minor details, Stiharsba follows the great epic in the broad 
outlines of the story so far as it coneerns the episode dealt with by him. There is, 
however, one noteworthy point of difference. In the Mah4bhftrata, Nala accepts the 
mission of the gods, and betakes himself to Kundina, and after telling Damayanti 

that he is Nala, asks her to choose one of the gods, Damayanti protests and declares 
her love for him. Nala replies that he cannot seek his own interest in the face of 
his promise to the gods, but be will do so if she can devise a means by which self- 
interest can be reconciled with Dharma or the call of dutyf. Thereupon, Damayanti 
suggests that Nala should come to her Svayamvara, and she would absolve him from 

blame by choosing him in the presence of the gods. In the Naishadliacarita, on the 
other hand, Nala carefully conceals his identity from Damayanti while delivering the 
message of the gods. This difference, though one of detail, makes Sriharsha's concep- 
tion of the character of Nala fundamentally different from that found in the corres- 
ponding portion of the story in the Mah&bh&rata. In the Naishadhacarita, we find 
Nala, disguised as the messenger of the gods, reasoning with Damayanti and urging her 
to accept one of the gods as her consort. He is alternately sarcastic and annoyed at her 
evasions and persistence in her love for Nala, Her grief and entreaties move him to 
pity, yet he drives her to despair for the sake of his duty and honour. When at last 
the tears of Damayanti set free his repressed emotion, and he throws off bis disguise in 
a frenzy of love and grief, the thought that is uppermost in his mind is not the fear 
of the gods, but the disgrace which he has unwittingly brought to the honourable 
calling of the messenger. Yet, in the ultimate resort, he appeals to his own conscience 
and the sincerity with which he has striven to execute his mission, and neither stands 
in awe of the gods nor concerns himself about the opinion of men*. In Sriharsha's 
poem, Nala's anxiety is not bow to reconcile self-interest with Dharma, but bow to 
reconcile his honour with the failure of his mission. The emphasis on the individual 
judgment and moral responsibility makes Sriharsha’s portrait of Nala one of the noblest 
creations of Sanskrit poetry, atleast so far as conception of character is concerned. 

The fact that Sriharsha Confines himself to the lighter side of Nala's career makes 
him dilate on certain minor details which the MahdbhArata either mentions briefly or 

ignores altogether. The latter work disposes of the Svayamvara in a few lines, and 

* 

makes only a passing reference to the marriage and the joys of the newly married 
couple. These topics, as wifi be seen from the Synopsis, occupy whole Cantos in the 
Naishadhacarita; while tliere are certain others, for example, the contents of Cantos 
'VI, VII, XV, XIX, XX, XXI and XXII, which are totally absent in the Mah&bh&rata. 
The same is true of the greater portion of the, contents of the seventeenth Canto. 

• See below Synopsis of Canto IX. 
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Canto I 

The ftrat Oaato opaaa with an elaborate deaoription of Nala. Hit 
might is extolled, and he is ealled 'the destroyer of kinga* His physioal 
beauty is next described. 'The autumnal fniUmoon is not fit even to 
play the slave to his face*; and nymphs and mortal women are never 
tired of looking at his beauty. ( 1—31 ) 

Damayanti is now introduced, but the description ol her beauty is 
reserved for a later Canto. She falls in love with Nala without ever 
seeing him and elicits news about him from messengers, Br&hmins and 
bards coming from the land of Nishadha. Though never seen by her 
before, sleep shows him to her as a deep mystery; while she sometimes 
diverts himself by having Nala painted on the wall of her pleasure- 
chamber as enjoying her company. Nala, in his turn, aUo falls in love 
with Damayanti without seeing her and yields to the power of the god 
of love, who disturbed the equanimity even of Brahmft, the age-worn 
creator of the world. The night, 'soft with moonshine,' is a witness to 
Nala’s sleepless suffering, and he at last seeks peace in a visit to his 
pleasure-garden in the outskirts of the capital. A description ol the 
horse he rides follows, and then he is riiewn to reach the thickly shaded 
garden where he sees various flowers in bloom, the sight of which is 
supposed to enhance the grief of forlorn lovers. ( 31-77 ) 

Nala curses the Ketaka blossom with its serrated flower leaves : 
'sharp with thorns, it is thrust by Oupid like a barbed arrow into the 
hearts of separated lovers.* He shudders to see maiden creepers kissed 
by the gentle breexe, and views with distaste Qampaka lilossoras, and 
those of the PalMa, and others in bloom, all deadly wea]>ons of 

the god of love. But he welcomes the trees bending with the weight 
of fruits in obeisance to their foster-mother Earth; while cuckoos sing, 
peacocks dance and the ripples oi the pleUsure tank play music in his 
honour. Though parrots recite his praise and cuckoos sing his glory, 
his Joy is superficial and ill conceals the grief of his heart, while he is 
pining for ‘the fair-browed maid of Vidarbha.’ ( 78—106 ) 

. Now follows a laboured deaoripticn of an artificial lake in the garden, 
‘ on which the king sees a golden swan disporting himself with the female 
SWhhs, some young, i^ers grown up. After a while the swan falls 
asleep, and the king, slowly approaching the shore of the lake, with 
, gen^e hands catches hold ^^of the bird. The swan, fearing that 
death is near, pones forth a strain of the deepest grief, plead- 

, inj the causa of his wife at hmm, nnd the young ones in the neat. 
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which h»ve not yet learnt to speak, Nala ia moved to pity, and lets 
the bird go. ( 107-46 ) 

Canto II 

The golden swan comes back to Nala, and expresses his gratitude to 
the king for his mercy in releasing him. The king’s mercy is all the 
greater, because hunting is no sin in a king who only kills the fish that 
feed on their weaker comrades, the birds that injure the trees on which 
they build their neats, and the deer that oppress the harmless grass. 
The bird offers to repay the kindness of the king by doing a kindness 
to him, and volunteers the story of Damayanti, the unmarried 
daughter of the king of Vidarbha, of whom the swan gives a laboured 
description. ( 1-40 ) 

The bird slyly suggests the subject of a worthy husband for Dama- 
yanti. He insinuates that Nak alone is worthy of her ; but union with 
her, beloved of the gods, is by no means easy; 'just as it is difficult for 
the night lotus to enjoy the light of the beclouded moon.’ So the bird 
offers to sing Nala’s praise before Damayanti with such effect that, once 
treasured in her heart, his image will not be ousted from it even by the 
lord of the gods. Nala consents and describes his love for 
Damayanti. The moon and the south wind burn his limbs. 
‘If the arrows of Cupid are flowers and not thunder, surely 
these flowers grow on creepers that are poisonous.’ The bird 
forthwith sets out for the capital of the king of Vidarbha. His 
golden wings flicker with speed, while the gold of them is set off by the 
blue of the sky. ( 40-72 ) 

The bird at length reaches the capital of Damayantl’s father, and 
now there is a dignified description of the city, which is full of crystal 
houses and bejewelled chambers, heaven and earth laughing with them ; 
their nightly splendour makes one imagine that the full moon is eter- 
nally present in the city. The pleasure tank is reddened by the saffron 
paint of beautiful women sporting in its waters, and the city reflected 
in the tank looks like heaven. The mercantile lif j of the city is also 
pictured. In the market place there arises the rumbling sound of mills 
grinding sweet-smelling flour. In the shops ‘cowries’ are counted; 
merchants display an infinite variety of wares for sale. Among objects 
of luxury are conchs, gems, camphor powder and musk. The saffron 
stalls of the perfume shops look like lingering rays of the setting sun. 
The white silken streamers flying over the edifices are shaded by the 
gloom of the azure chambers, and maidens step from the top of their 
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plMiore luanuons on to olonds which oarrjr them to the pleasure halle 
of their lovers. ( 78-105 ) 

The bird sees Damajantl in her pleaanre garden in the company of 
her maiden friends, looking like the orescent of the moon in an assembly 
of stars. The swan looks for a suitable landing ground and makes a 
circuit in the air above, radiating the gleam of his golden wings. 

Canto III 

The swan alights on the ground close to Damayanti, who tries to 
catch the bird and follows him to some distance despite the warning of 
her comrades. The bird lures her to a thicker part of the wood and 
surprises her by addressing her in graceful human speech. After mock- 
ing her for attempting to capture him, the swan presents himself as one of 
of the birds drawing Brahm&’s chariot, but now on his holiday in course 
of which he is travelling through the world. The bird declares that he 
is known to Nala whose virtues and beauty he carefully describes. (1-49) 

He claims to have free access to the inner apartments of Nala where 
the fair inmates confide to him all their secrets, and Cupid's latest com- 
mands, He deplores that some maiden other than Damayanti will 
marry Nala and enjoy that celestial happiness unattainable by her. 
Bat who has probed into the workings of the Creator's mind ? Perchance 
she might be Nala’s bride, young and unmarried as she is. Perhaps the 
Creator himself, by uniting the moon with the night, and Siva with P4r- 
vati, is acquiring practice successfully to bring about her union with 
Nala. How, too, would the Creator, grown hoary with wisdom, save 
himself from disgrace if she is married to any other than Nala T Be 
that as it may, the bird expresses his regret for fatiguing her and aske 
her what service he may render her. ( 40-52 ) 

Damayanti requests pardon of the swan for having tried to catch him, 
entreating the bird to forgive her light-hearted action as that of an 
inexperienced maid. But what desire of hers would come to frnition 7 
Where is the maid who wonld express her inmost desire in words, her 
longing to catch the moon with the hand 7 ( 53-59 ) 

The swan replies that all things are attainable on earth. Even if she 
should desire the city of Lamk&, situate in mid ocean, it would be hers. 
Damayanti, delighted and abashed, says that her heart longs neither for 
the city of Lamk& nor for any other thing. But the swan, intent on elicit- 
ing a confession of love, explains her statement as having a doable 
meaniqg, nsmely, her longing for Nala, and insists on a clear and straight- 
forward declaration of her will If she purposes to marry some one else. 
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th# bird will not plesd her eanse before Nnlfti il Wbolji not be to 
andertake a misBion whoee purport was doubtful. ( ^0-78 ) 

, The firm words of the swan cause Damayanti to discard shame and 
hewtation, and she makes a fervid confession of her love for Nala. How 
can the bird conceive of her union with any one else ? Oan it be ima» 
gined that the night may be joined to any one other than the moon or 
that the daylily may have a lover other than the sun I Oama]^nti 
declares her intention to ent6r the flames, if her father disallows her 
marriage with Nala, and exhorts the swan to plead her cause before the. 
king, choosing the right moment, and with all the resources of the art of 
persuasion. She entreats the bird to give her what is more precious 
to her than her life, and urges him not to tarry, since deliberation is meat 
only in a matter that admits of delay. ( 74-96 ) 

The swan smiles at this mad declaration of love, and declares that 
theta is nothing for him to do. Onpid himself has brought about the 
union of Damayanti and Nala. The bird then gives an intricate des- 
eription of the conventional stages of love, through which Nala is sup* 
posed to have passed, and oongratnlates Damayanti on the manifold 
virtues which have attracted even Nala. May she, the bird continues, 
shine with Nala as the night with the moon, and may he shine with her 
as the moon with the night! ( 97 — 117 ) 

The swan then takes leave of Damayanti and speedily returns to 
Nala's capital where be finds the king under an Aloka tree, crowned 
with a Uazs of flowers, reclining on a bed of young leaves. 

Canto IV 

This Oanto carries' the story little further. It is principally concerned 
with the description of the uubearsble grief., of Damayanti owing to 
her absence irom iNala. The monotony of the description is relieved by 
Damayanti’s address to the moon and Cupid, which here and there 
reaches a high lyrical level ( 47-99 ). This is followed by* a playltil 
dialogue between Damayanti and a girl companion in musical verSSS, 
one half of which is spoken by the former and the other half by the 
latter ( 101-9 ). 

At the end of the dialogue, Damayanti ftlntt 'with CnjMd's fire 
, smouidering in her mind,' but her comrades tettoiw iwarto coneiciotleaess 
by means of cool appliances like lotus leaTtes and snow. The nbiee 
made by the girls brings Damayanti’s father to the scene. The raibister 
and the physician also come in. The ph'ysipiah pfesonbes the fragrant 
Nalada herb, an effioaoions sedative ; while the miniatag pi ai Uc ta-that 
the remedy will be found td be Nala. DatnayanU’d father realiida that 
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his bas refMhed iha aga whsn ‘flowers aot as arrows on the 

body'; so he annoanees tha^ jbhe S^aya^kvara gathering, for Damayanti 
tq ohooee her husband, will soon be ponvened. 

Canto V 

While preparatipns for Damayanti’s Svayamvara take place, the sage 
Nftrada with his companion Parvata pursues an aerial journey to 
heaven. He is received by Indra who evinces an extraordinary degree of 
politeness and courtesy. The king of the gods asks N&rada why mortal 
princes have of late ceased to come to heaven and share his hospitality 
as a reward for dying glorious deaths in battle. 

NArada replies that warlike activities are no longer the oonoeru of 
kings on earth. Damayaoti’s Svayamvara is at hand. Oupid’s order 
has gone abroad, and the mortal princes are now concerned about finery 
and other things likely to enhance their credit in Damayanti’s eyes. 
But he ( N&rada ) loves to witness warflire, and as it is out of fashion on 
the earth he expects Indra to provide this amusement for him, 

Indra declines N&rada’s request. His attention is rivetted on Damaya* 
ntl’s Svayanivara. Hastily bidding farewell to the sage, he sets out earth* 
ward much to the chagrin of the nymphs of heaven who give vent to their 
spleen by sarcastic remarks about the lord of the gods running after a 
mortal woman. Indra is accompanied by Agni, Yaruua and Tama, 
three divine simpletons, who follow Indra because he happens to lead 
the way. 

The gods meet Nala on the way as be proceeds to the city of Konkina 
to attend Damayanti’s Svayamvara. They greet Nala and announce 
that they have a favour to ask of him. Nala’s heart overflows with 
sentiments of generosity and seifsaorifioe at the thought of the gods 
coming to him as suppliants, but his charitable disposition is soon put to 
a severe test, when ho is asked by the orafty Indra to undertake a mission 
to Damayanti on behalf of the four gods in order to persuade her to 
choose cne of them as her husband. 

Nala boldly refuses, though at the outset he had promised to grant 
any favour the godf might ask. Ha warns the gods not to make them- 
eelvee ridiculous by asking him to act as a messenger to a maiden whom 
he himself loves and pines for. Indra is first sarcastic and then conci- 
liatory, and the four gods join in exhorting Nala to earn eternal fame by 
carrying out his promise. Bound by a promise, the mighty demon 
Bali and the great Yiudhya mountain remaiii to this day where they 
promised to stay ; why should he then hesitate to keep his ? Life is 
trapsient.ehd there is nothing lasting. He should on no account neglect 
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virta*, the sUdlng reality. Fame, not Damayanti, ie hie trad la^da. 
Who woald renonnoe the beloved Fame, fairer than the moon, and &iih< 
ful even when absent in the farthest regions, for the sake of a maiden 
whose possession is but a passing shadow ? 

Nala is flattered to hear these words, and in spite of his love for 
Damayantl, undertakes the mission urged on him by the goda Indra 
marks his pleasure by giving Nala the power of becoming invisible 
at will. 

Canto VI 

Nala reaches the eity of Euudina and views its streets hallowed by 
Damayanti’ a feet. He sighs deeply, thinking how the desire of his 
heart has been thwarted by the gods. But he is determined to carry 
out his promise. He goes about invisible by virtue of Indra’s boon and 
enters the royal palaes and the inner apartments assigned to the ladies 
of the royal household. Seeing all, but himself unseen, he moves freely 
among the womenfolk, inadvertently jostling some and surprising others 
in their toilette. Passing women are frightened when they touch Nala's 
invisible flgure, and he is sometimes struck by a ball when it is flung 
about by the girls while playing. 

After these and similar adventures, Nala oomes to see Damayanti, 
recognising her by her superior beauty, amidst a throng of beautiful 
maids. He hears his own name uttered by a parrot, which has learnt 
it from maidens who had used it to console Damayanti in her grief. 
His reflection on the bejewelled floor is not noticed, though clearly 
visible among his own portraits drawn by Damayanti’s comrades for her 
diversion. 

Meanwhile, the four gods, not wholly depending upon Nala’s mission, 
had sent women messengers to plead in their behalf Nala who is still 
invisible rejoices to see the suit of three of the gods rejected by Dama* 
yantl, but he hears with misgivings the peroration of the messenger of 
Indra, which is cheered by her comrades in the hall. What 
greater glory can befall a maiden, asks Indra’s messenger, 
than to be loved by the mighty Indra, the greatest among 
the gods ? Let her accept the invitation from Indra to share in the 
sovereignty of heaven and the worlds, and think of the pleasure there 
is in walks by the celestial Ganges, and in the garden of Nandana. 

Damayanti replies with a smile. Indra’s greatness is beyond the 
range of words; how can he be auflieiently praised 7 Oertunly will she 
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tmrve Indn, but ii is a httraaQ Tndra, incarnate in the form of a mortal 
king, to whom she has given her heart. Doubtless heaven is a land of 
bliss, but Bharata, the best of lands, has both joys and duties to offer; 
and it is for happiness blended srith religious virtue that she aspires. 
Moreover the desire of mortals are determined by Fate, and their tastes 
differ. The joy of success is common to all in an equal measure; hence 
no one is to be blamed for his likes and dislikes. In a word Dsmayan- 
ti makes it clear that Indra’s merits, however attractive they may be 
do not induce her to give up the man whom she loves. 

Indra's messenger is downcist by Damayanli's speech, and makes no 
reply. But Nala is braced to hear her words. 

Canto VII 

In this Canto the progress of the story is halted by a description of 
the beauty of the princess. Nala who is still invisible views Damayanti 
and describes her in detail, ‘beginning from the hair and ending with 
the toe-nails', which is literally true. He then decides to makee himself 
visible to Damayanti and her friends. 

Canto VIII 

The girls are astonished at the sudden appearance of a stranger in 
the female apartments. Damayanti, however, remains cool, bids the 
stranger welcome and asks him in poetic language to tell his name, origin 
and destination. Without waiting for a reply, she addresses to him a 
high-flown description of his beauty (32-4 !•). Where does the full moon 
go to on the moonless nights of the month, if it is not merged in his face 7 
Is he not the love god reborn, after his burning by Siva? Or, perhaps he 
is some one allied to the goda, to julge from his lustre, surpassing gold, 
and the manner in which he has eluded the sentinels and made bis entry. 

Nala occupies the seat offered by Damayanti and coolly introduces 
himself as a messenger from the gods. After a brief greeting, he sets 
himself to describe the love of the four gods for Damayanti, and narrates 
in detail the wanton tyranny of Cupid over each of them ( 5'i-84 ) 
The trees of heaven have been stripped o! their young shoots to provide 
leafy beds for the feverish limbs of ladra. 'The god of fire lias been so 
heated by Cupid that, having himself experienced what ibis to be heated, 
he will not heat others again.’ The condition cf Yarns and Varuua is 
no belter. The gods, on hearing about Dsmayanti’a Svayamvara 
have come to the earth and sent the speaker na a messenger to her, who 
now delivers their combined message, couched in poetic language 
calculated to soften her befut.- . 
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The gode in iheir meeeaga ( 90-108 ) appeal to Damayanti to have 
pity on them and not to let them be elaia by the ioTiaible arroera of the 
lowborn Capid. Let her adorn heaven without delay ; but if ehe {nrelers 
to remain on earth, her motherland, they will transform the earth itself 
into heaven I 

Nala eonoludes by entreating Damayanti to fulfil the purpose of hie 
mission by ohooein^ one of the gods as her husband. Let her gratify 
Indra or save the lovesick Agni from his plight; let her take pity on 
Yama or ehoo*e Varuna. 

Canto IX 

Nala a appeal produces no efiTect on Damayanti who considers his 
words misplaced, and asks him to communicate his name and family. 
Nala evades her question by suggesting that their conversation may run 
smoothly even without his disclosing his name, and that it is also the 
custom, among the good, not to otter one's own name. (1-13) 

Damayanti retorts that she, too, then must refrain from conversing 
with him, as it is not the custom among respectable women to talk with 
strangers, Nala tries to smile away her retort and begs her to send a 
favourable answer to the gods. Damayauti protests that a mortal 
woman can never be worthy of a god; ‘how can a hind desire the lord 
of elephants’? (16-29) 

She eontinnea, speaking indirectly through a companion, that the all* 
knowing gods ought to have been aware of her love for Nala whom she 
has determined to marry. If he should refuse, she would end her life 
by suicide. (30 35) 

Nala is somewhat annoyed at these words, and rebukes Damavantl- 
for preferriug a mortal to a god : the camel, likewise, loves the bitter 
and thorny Sami plant, and rejects the sugar caae. As to suicide, 
Indra, the lord of the upper regions, will take her away, if she hangs her- 
self and remains suspended in the air, while the gods of fire or water will 
only be too glad if she enters the fiaines or the water. 3at Nala softens 
his tone and makes a further appeal to Damayanti by pictaring for her 
a glorious union with one of the gods, (38 69) 

Damayanti heaves a deep sigh and calls Nala ths worthy messenger 
of Yama, the god of death. Upon her supplication, a girl invites the 
visitor to halt for the diy and wait till the Svayamvara which is to take 
place on the morrow : there is so great a resemblanca between him and 
the portrait of Nala drawn before Damayanti by the golden swan. 
Meanwhile, he mast not talk of the gods again; her eyes are far too 
drenched with the onrush of tears. (61— -69) .. 





His oraeity comes home to Nala, and he begins to think himself not 
the messenger of Death, bat Death himself. Bat though pierced by the 
pathetic appeals of Damayanti, he remains faithful to his mission and 
makes a final attempt to persuade. Farther protest is useless, he says, 
for the gods possess various wish-fulfilling agencies which will at. once 
bring her within their grasp. How can she hope to marry Nala, if the 
gods are angry ? How can even the marriage rites, f jr iustance, take 
place without the sacred fire, if the firegod burns with anger, but not 
in fiamee ? What mortal can obtain even the thing that is in hie hands, 
if the gods mean to frustrate him ? (7d — 83) 

Hearing these words, Damayanti begins to feel convinced that she has 
lost Nala for ever, and pours forth her grief in melancholy strains of the 
deepest despair. She is anxious that (he news of Jber death should reach 
Nala and bring home to him her undying love for him. She asks the 
South Wind to scatter her ashes, after she is dead, northward in the 
direction of Nala’s capital. Her reason rocks; she weeps and bemoans 
her fate. 

Damayanti’s tears stir the inmost depths of Nala’s heart. He forgets 
hie mission and discloses his identity in an impassioned address, the 
frenay of which is in marked contrast to hie coolheaded advocacy of the 
claims of the gods. Why does she weep ? He asks. Does she not see 
Nala standing before her ? Soon, however, he realises that he has 
proved false to his mission and brought ou himself irrepaiable disgrace. 
But he is conscious of the sincerity and innooenoe of his motives and 
the power of Daejtiny; so he prepares to lace the gods with courage, in 
defiance of whatever aspersious may be spread by the glib tongue of 
report, (101-126) 

Now the golden swan appears suddenly, and advises Nala not to 
affiict Damayanti any more, nor stand in any more awe of the gods, since 
he has exerted himself so sincerely in their cause. Nala asks Damayan- 
ti to think well before she makes her choice lest she should afterwards 
repent. He says so quite indifferently, and not for fear of the gods. He 
yrill tr^pay her love even by sacrificing bis life, if it is for bar 
good, (127-135) ' 

A great change oomes over Damayanti, The straightforward 
maiden, who adJuoed learned argaments ab)ut the respective merits of 
heaven and earth while replying to Indra's messenger, and bandied 
retorts with Nala himself, observes incorrigible silence when his identity 
is revealed to her. A girl companion intervenes, and reproduces what 
Damayanti once addreaaad to Nala, while looking at his portrait.aad 
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dr«nehingit with her tears. (143-155) 

Damayanti then gives a hint, onperesivei by others, that Nala sboald 
ooue to her Svayaravara along with the goda Nala eonsents and retnrns 
forthwith to the gods to give them a true report on the tailnre of his 
mission. 

Canto X 

This Canto daseribes Damayanti’s Svayanivars. Princes of diverse 
lands are on their way to the festal gathering, and huge multitndas betake 
themselves to the city of eoms to seek the hand of the princess, 

some to carry her away by force, others to wait upon the rest and yet others 
merely to look at the spectaol 3 ;3). The poet explains why certain among the 
gods did not attend the Svayaipvara: Brahml was too old to entertain the 
idea of marriage and Kubera too ugly for that purpose (13, Id). The four 
gods Indra,Agni,Yama and Varnna, whose proposals had been rejected by 
Damayanti, come to the Svayamvara, each assuming the form of Nala. 
To acquire the similitude of Nala's beanty was no easy task. They made 
and remade the moon and the iotas their face, and looking at it in a 
mirror, broke it up anew; it was not beantifnl enough (20). 

The royal guests are received with lavish hospitality, doming as 
they do from different regions, they do not understand one another’s 
dialect and BO speak Ssnskrit, the common language. The next day 
the Svayamvara opens, and the suitors arrive and occupy their seats. 
Nala comes, too, and eclipses the others by bis radiance, ai the moon 
does the stars. (27-39) 

There are now five Nalas, the true one and the four gods disguised 
as Nala. The kings who are jealous of Nala's beauty console themselves 
by saying that after all there are several others like him. The beauty 
of the bogus Nalas attracts even the real Nala who, not suspecting the 
fraud, asks them if they are Cupid, Pururavas and the two AS vine, all 
models of beauty. The impostors calmly reply that they are none of 
these. (40—45) 

The Svayamvara begins in brilliant saashiae. Valmiki praises it and 
^ukr&carya describes it in detail. But king Bhima, Damayantl's father, 
is at a loss how to describe the numerous kings to his daughter. Visbou 
who is present on the scene relieves the embarrassment of the king by 
asking Sarasvati to introduce the princes to Damayanti in orations 
worthy of the distinguished assembly. 

A laboured description cf Sarasvati follows, in which the various 
limbs of the goddess are described as representing different branches of 
learning (73*57). Damayantiis then aummcned to the assembly, and 
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tlia poet here deMribM her beent/ and adommeoi in eUbonte eerfM 
(01—107). 

The eplendoor of (he prineeea creates a sensation among the saitors, 
who with faltering tongae express their admiration in playful if hyper* 
bolieal verses, designed to convey (be confusion of their mind (Ill-lSl). 
They are at a loss to find out who created Damayanti : was it the age- 
worn BrahmA or the Moon, or the Spring, or the god of love ? ludra 
who sits close to Mala opens his mouth to describe her with a few wetl- 
ohoeen epithets which at the same time represent the names of nymphs, 
Indra’s mistresses in heaven. Mala lo>ks ab him warily, but the crafty 
dissembler explains away the names in a sense suited to mortals. Tue 
Canto ends with the joyous shouts of the people: 

“There goeth she, the maiden beautiful in her adornment. There 
goeth the Urvali of the earth, stepping forth to the altar." 

Canto \l 

Sarasvail expounds the merits of the suitors with unsurpassed elo* 
quenca and commends them to the favour of Damayauti, who rejects 
them one after another. After disposing of the gods, the goddess 
addresses the mortal princes and asks them to behold the daughter of 
Bhima: it they look and look, they will not be satiated with gaaing 
even in millions of years (24). 

Sarasvati praises severally the lords of (he seven islands (Pushkara. 
KtUa, Plaksha, S&ka, Kraunca, ^Imala and Jamba), and Damayantl iu her 
turn rejects them with undisgnised apathy, despite the sonorous verses 
in which their merits are extolled. The goddess often refers to attract- 
ive features of the regions under the sway of one or other of the kings. 
In the Pushkara islaud, the great Banyan tree with its ripe fruits and 
evergreen leaves looks like a mighty suushade of peacock f mthers (SO). 
The Jambd river flowing near the edge of the Jambd island has the 
juice of rose berries for its waters and gold for the ooze of its bed (86). 
In (ha Kola island, (he mighty clumps of KuSa grass are watered by 
the rain clouds pierced by their swordlike blades undulating in the 
wind (59). Sometimes the goddess enumerates the joys accessible to 
Damayantl in these landa In the Ocean of Wine, encircling (ha 
S&lmala island, bhe will indulge in drinking bouts with her beloved and her 
maiden companions (68). In (he ^ka island, while she walks on the crest 
of the Mount of Sunrise, her beauteous will give to the delighted 
inhabitants the idea of the rising moon (44). In the Plaksha island, 
she will detdre to sport in the swings suspended from the branches of 
the great flg tree of the place (74), 
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The kiags of Avaatl, Quada, Mafehor&and Benares are next describsd. 
If Damayanti marries the king of Avantl, the river ^iprg while s^e 
Indulges in sports in its waters will be her friend, embracing her' with 
its wavy hands (89). The dark-complexioned king of Qauda embraced 
by her, will look like a fresh rainelond coming in contact with the Orest 
of the golden Mount of Sumeru (98). With the king of Mathura for her 
husband, she might enjoy pleasure walks amid the balmy flowers.-of 
- Vrindavana (107). Sarasvati recounts the virtues of the king of Benares, 
and gloriBps the sanctity of the holy city, which grants remission of 
sins and ensures both worldly pleasure and religious piety. 

The declamations of the goddess fall on deaf ears and leave Dama- 
yanti cold and iudifTerent. Their merits fail to attract her, and she is 
led Irom one prince to another, disappointing all of them. She rejects 
the lord of the Pushkara island, because 'the soft name Nala is not his’, 
and the lord of the f-aka ittland, because the divine Indra never came as 
a suppliant to him as he did to Nala. (32, 46). 

Canto XII 

The theme of the preceding Canto is continned. Sarasvati recites the 
praise of the kings of Ayodhyti, Paudya land, Kalinga, K&oc!, Nep&la, 
Malaya country, Mithilft, Kamarupa, Utkala and Magadlia. The goddess 
describes each king with undiminished eloquence, and conjures up a 
picture of pomp and grandeur, which, however, fails to strike the ima- 
. gination of the princess, who is as indifferent as ever. Sometimes, as 
when the king of Utkala is described, she silently utters Nala’s name 
with the picture of her beloved growing clearer and clearer before her 
mind’s eye (86). Sometimes she is bored by the description of a king, 
and gives an explicit hint to Sarasvati not to continue her eulogy 
of him (31). - 

Canto XIII 

Damayanti has by now rejected all the notable princes, and she is 
therefore led before the dve Naias, that is, the real Nala and the four 
' gods assuming his form. Sarasvati is afraid, to displease the gods by 
' Explicitly referring to the peculiar characteristics of each, and so reveal 
their identity, which they are anxious to conceal. At the same time, 

' she loves Damayanti too well not to be just to. her, in the faaa of the 
^insidious fraud of the gods,, each of whom eirnestly hopes that she will 
«4aistake him for Nala, and slioosa^bio) as her husband. Sarasvati, there- 
’i'lcwe, describes the four gods in turn in vqrssa which have-a doable 
meaning. Oaa interpretation of her Ijin^uaga rafera to the god, the 
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othftrto NalA. Dimayantl is oaubtoaa, and does not miatake any raa 
of thain for Nala. (1-26) 

The goddess then desoribes Nala himself. Bat to aroid being acensed 
of singling out the real Nala from among the dissemblers, she declaims 
again in ambigaoas language. And in the closing verse, in langaage 
capable of five interpretations, one for each of tha dissembling gods, 
the fifth for Nala (27-34). This serves only to perplex the poor girl, 
who is daz^d and bewildered with doubt and hesitation. How will she 
find out tha truth in the presence of these five who confuse her mind ? 
Is it not owing to her own miserable fate that wrong has niurped 
the place of right 7 Shs might, indeed, ask the kindly goddess to indi- 
cate the genuine Nala, hut that will expose her to the hostility of the 
offended gods, and she will never sacrifice such a jewel of a friend 
for her own selfish gain. Or, she might ask the true Nala to disclose his 
identity, but how can she do that, discarding shame, while the whole 
assembly hears her words 7 

Canto XIV 

Bewildered with confusion, Damayanti worships tha gods in the open 
assembly with fiowers and hymns, which softens their hearts. They now 
exhibit certain characteristics peculiar to gods, which automatically 
distinguish them from Nala. (18-24) 

Damayanti furtively glances at Nala and back again at Sarasvatl, 
and feels a new bawildermeut of bashfulness and emotion. Playfully 
teasing her for a while, Sarasvatl leads her to the presence of the gods 
and implores their mercy, explaining why Damayanti is unable tc* choose 
any of them (33-43). The gods nod assent, and Nala is formally chosen, 
for the princess places round his neck a wreath of Madhuka flowers, 
interwoven with b lades oi DurvA grass (48). 

Tha four gods now assume each his own form, and the hitherto 
invisible companions of Indra and Yama come into view (63-68). Siras- 
vatl in her turn revea's her divine statute, aud the gods join in conferring 
various boons on Nala (69-85). Sarasvatl bestows on him boons 
suited to her character as the goddess of learniug and poetry ^88-92). 

Tha gods and the goddess then aidress DAinayautl. Nothing is un- 
attainable to her, chaste as she is; yet th^y vouchsafe to her tha inviol- 
able character of her w-ddiiig vow. May knowledge grow in her mind 
and issue iu wisdom t93-94> | 

The divine visitors th.-’o take their departure for heaven, while the 
disappointed suitors are consoled by the fact that Damayanti’s father, 
itt rM^QSe to her entreatiea, gives them ior wives ceriain of the maiden 
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ments, and practised them. This happy ending delights all, and the 
Canto closes on a note of joy. 

Canto \V 

Preparations are made for the formal marriage of Nala and Dama* 
yanti, and the festivities connected with it. Walls are painted and 
bouses decorated ; the streets are overhang with perfumed wreaths of 
artificial flowers, while the bejewelled pavements radiate their gleam 
(r2>16). Music bursts forth from all kinds of instruments playing in 
harmony ; and the resonance of the music, together with the swelling 
noise of the crowd, is heard on the billows of oceans far away (16 — 18), 

But the chief aim of the Canto is to describe the adornment of Dama> 
yanti and Nala on the eve of their marriage. A turgid description 
follows, with details of toilette and ornaments (26 — 7 1). Tt‘e work of 
embellishment is entrusted to efficient girl companions who bestow their 
care on Damayanti, while experienced servitors minister to Nala. Da- 
mayanti's natural beauty outshines the jewels and gold of her 
ornaments which at moments seem to be useless; while at times it is not 
clear whether the ornaments shine by her or she by them (48, 27). The 
description of Nala’s adornment is even more laborious and artificial 
than that of Damayanti. 

Nala now sets out from the palace, assigned to him in the city of 
Kuudina, to the residence of his bride, where the marriage ceremony is 
to take place. As he goes in his chariot through the streets, followed 
by the bridal process! dn, the women of the city rush out to have a look 
at him, and there are amusing instances of their distraction and preoi> 
pitate haste (73-81). Their eyes are fixed in a continuous gaze. One 
of them does not notice even her pearistring, torn and slipping off her 
body, while another puts her toy lotas into her mouth instead of the 
favoured betel. 

Someof the women indulge in magnifioent soliloquies in praise of Nala s 
splendour and Damayanti’s love for him (82-91). ‘She hath chosen him, 
spurning Indra, the lord of all the gods; the genet ation of love by Cupid 
in the hearts of men since the beginning of the world, hath reached its 
culmination in the union of Damayanti and Nala ’ A prosaic Canto thus 
ends in a poetic vein. 

Canto XVI 

This C:iato opens with a description of the marriage procession, after 
which important items of the marriage rites i^e .ptentioned, including 
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r^gllUtoof tlw oerdmonial preseate giv«n to Nala bis fatber-ia-law. 
^A oBora agreeable Boto is straek with tbe desoription of tbs feast, at 
>whieb tha ^ests aeeompaayiQg the bridegroom are entertained. The 
flirtation of the gaests with the heantifnl waitresses is narrated in 
detail (48—110). 

After a stay of fire or six days in the house of hiS father-in-law, 
Nala returns with his bride to his own oapital, where the daughters of 
the oitizens reeeire him in jabitstion, showering on him grains of parohed 
rice in token of welcome. 

Canto XVII 

The events described in this Canto are but remotely connected with 
the story of Nala. The four gods, while returning from Damayanti’s 
Svayaipvara to heaven, meet on their way a dark, advancing multitude, 
amid which they discover Lust, Wrath, Creed and Delusion who are 
graphically described (13-34). The surging crowd has a spokesman, 
who voices forth exceedingly heretical and materialistic doctrines, and 
makes a pungent attack on the orthodox system of religion (36 — S3). 

The four gods now appear in the role of protagonists of the tradi* 
tional faith. Indra, Varaua, Tama and Agni, each in his turn, wax 
eloquent in praise of the ortho iox religion and defend it .by appealing to 
the Scriptures, and traditional custom and belief (84-106). The audacious 
critic of the established order turns out to be a panegyrist of Kali, 
the spirit of sin, who is discovered in a chariot in the company of Dv&- 
para, the spirit of fraud and deception. Kali astonishes the gods with 
the false grandeur that is the livery of evil. 

Kali steps forward disdainfully and announces his intention of repair- 
ing to Damayanti’ H Svayamvara to seek her hand, Tbe gods, smiling 
to each other, inform him that Damayanti has chosen a mortal, ignoring 
the assembled gods and demigods. Tbs news throws Kali into a 
paroxysm of rage. He reproaches the gods for humbly submitting to their 
humiliation and swears to wreak vengeance on Damayanti by compass- 
ing the ruin of Nala. The gods try to dissuade Kali from embarking 
on bis unholy project, and this leads to an Altercation in the form of an 
exchange of repartee between Kali and the others (163-157). 

Aooompnied by Dv&para, Kali then sets Out for the land of Nishadha 
and soon reaches Nala’s capital, which is a sanctuary of piety and reil- 
^on. Kali is sweptnff his balanee, and filled with despair, at the sight 
ihif latss and observances pertaining to the orthodox religion, which 
fcdlnwtiisir 'tlndtitttrbed coucm m the dty (163-^204). The spirit of 
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tin wcaderi for yasn, looking for on opportunUy to Meur* m' *dvsniat{e 
ovor Nolo, but heom no evil report nboat him, not even in the gontp hi 
the etreMe. He tokee shelter in N»in*e pleMore gnrden in * Bibtdtnkn 
tree. Meenwbile Onpid dmws hie bow to weit upon Dnnwfnnti 
end Nsls. 

Canto Will 

This Oento opens with a daaeription of Nala'e palaae (S*S8), but its 
ehiefobjeotietodeseribethejoysof Nalaand Damayantlon the first night 
of their marriage. The deseription, however, flaetaates, and wanders 
from one day to another. It is coarse and outspoken in places, but has 
the saving grace of a diction which is impassioned and poetic. 

Canto XIX 

The subject of this Canto is the description of the morning. Bards 
come to the palace door and sing the glories of the rising sun with a 
view to awakening Nala and Damayanti whom they think to be still 
asleep. The queen is pleased with their description, and rewards them 
for their musical strains. Meanwhile, Nala returns from his ablutions 
in the celestial Ganges, whither he was taken by his magic chariot 
before the arrival of the minstrels. 

Canto XX 

Nala spends the forenoon in jesting and teasing Damayanti, taking 
into hie confidence a girl companion of his consort, named Kalft. Play* 
fnl and witty remarks are freely exchanged between the king and the 
girl, and the farmer does not hesitate to indulge in frivolities. 
In 74*96 Nala addresses Damayanti, recalling various experiences 
of their conjugal love. At length a lady minstrel enters, and announces 
in dignified strains the hour of noon, and tbs time for the ceremony 
of the bath (158-60). 

Canto XXI 

Nala takes his bath after the roMption of feudal princes, and partici- 
pation in military exercises. The midday bathing rites are described 
in detail (9-20). Then follows a long account of the worriiip of Vishtj^u 
by Nala. The chamber of worship with its heaps of flowers is described 
in some extravagant lines (21*31), which is followed by particulars about 
the ritual (82-60). Nala addresses a long hymn to Vishnu, whose 
various incarnations are invoked (58*118). 

After the midday meal, Nala Is joined by Damayanti who is followed 
by her emnpanions, one of whom carries a cuckoo perched on a crystal 
rod. The girls ting the pralcN of Nala and Damayautl to the acoompa- 
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aimont of lyrM, after whieh a tamo parrot reproduoaa Ute varws rotiiiad 
bjr tbe maidens, in a manner vhieh meets with the approval of the 
miekoo (ISl — 48). 

Evening approaehes and the girls leave the place on varlons pretexts, 
Damayantl then briefly deseribes the ughts and sounds of the evening, 
and Nala follows with an eloquent tribute to her radiant beauty and the 
mosieal notes of her voice (151-61). He then takes leave of her to go 
down to the river for the evening rites. 

Canto XXII 

Nala returns to Damayantl after the evening ablutions, and both 
indulge in a playful description of the moon in the form of a dialogue. 
Darkness and moonshine are adequately described, and justice is done to 
the moon’s glory. The poem eomes to an end without recounting the 
tragedy of Nala’s subsequent career. 




cant6 I. 


*' 1. N«la was a mass oi radiance, resplendent from festivities, the 
circle of his fame serving as a white umbrella for him, Drinking in his 
story, protector as he was of the earth, the gods do not in a like manner 
esterm even neotar. 

2 . Nala, whose story by the variety of its sweetnese puts nectar to 
shame, was the lord of the earth, marvellous in his virtues. The flaming 
trail of his might and the circle of his fame served as a sceptre of gold 
and a unique, white umbrella. 

3. His story, kept in mind, purifies the world in this age, as if by 
washing with water ; will it not purify my speech, which, though crude, 
is devoted to him 7 

4. Creating as he did four stages (in each of the fourteen branehes of 
knowledge) with the attributes of study, understanding, practice and 
teaching, I know not why he himself created “the character of being 
fourteen’, in the fourteen sciences.* 

5. Learning, a dancer on the tip of his tongue, became eighteenfold, 
like the three Vedas multiplied by the (six) Vedangas, as if out of a 
desire to conquer the sovereignty of each of the eighteen islandsf. 

6. Being the lord of the regions, his might was composed of portions 
from the divine lords of the regions. He had in the law-books a third 
eye, which hindered the march of desire, and indicated bis descent from 
the three- eyed Siva.J 

7. In the Golden Age, Nala having established Virtueon its four feetg, 
who did not practise religious austerities? For even Vice, lean aud thin, 
turned an ascetic, touching the earth with only the little finger of one 
footf. 

8. The dust raised by his army during his expeditions, the dust that 
looked like the smoke of the blazing fire of bis might, went and fell into 

* Four stagfes or aspects ol fourteen sciences ounbt to make fifty-six ; 
so the poet aske why they are still spoken of as being only fourteen. 
See, however, Notes. 

t In this verse the number of sciences, with which the king was conver- 
sant, is raised to eighteen. 

t Siva had destroyed Cupid, the god of desire, with the fire issuing from 
hie third eye, 

S Truth, non-stealing, qnietnds and self-control. 

1 A mark of seveTe austerities implying that viee was practically absent. 
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the moon ; and there turned in‘o clay, it now forms the dark lunar spot 

9 His numerous enemies bora their disgrace, as if it were the char- 
coal left by the fire of their valour, extinguished in battle by the copi- 
ous rain of arrows discharged by him, who was like a cloud with a 
flashing bow* and a resounding roar, 

10. He, the skyer of kings, shone with the ‘ceremony of circular 
waving of lights’ performed (in his honour), after having gone round, 
with a view to conquest, the circle of the earth, refulgent with his might 
radiant with the fires which burnt up completely the cities of his 
enemies, 

11. Excessive rains, prevented by Nala throughout the entire earth, 
rendered free by him from the evils known as the Itisf, never left the 
eyes of the gazelle-eyed mistresses of hostile kings, being without any 
other place of refuge.J 

12. The shuttle that was the skill of his soldiers, acting in coopera- 
tion with the loom that was his mighty sword, wove on the battle-field, 
with his moon-coloured virtues serving as yarn, the wide cloth of his 
fame covering the limbs of those dames, the regions of the sky. 

13. Just as hostile kings gave up espionage for fear of him, similarly 
did even mutually contradictory attributes give up their contrast out of 
fear for him? For by virtue of his power he was both conqueror of 
enemies and conqueror of friends ; he saw through spies, and at the same 
time did not see through spie8§. 

14. The Creator draws round the sun and the moon, a halo for a 
cancelling mark, whenever he thinks, “These two are useless in the pre- 
sence of Nala’s might and fame.”ir 

15. ‘This man will be poor' — this script of the Creator present on the 
forehead of suppliants was not made false by the king ', for having 

* In the case of the cloud, a rainbow. 

t Excessive rain stands at the head of the Iti evils. 

t i.e excessive rain was present only in the shape of the fi tods of tears 
shed by the widows of Nala's enemies killed by him in battle. 

2 The apparent con tradition is to be reoonoiled by oonstruing: “He 
was the conqueror of enemies and the conqueror of (i, e. brighter 
than) the sun ; he saw through spies as well as through his own judg- 
ment.” 

H The halo of the sun like that of the moon is fancied as a circle drawn 
round a word to indicate that it is to be cancelled. The idea i« that 
Nala’s might was brighter than sunshine, and his fame purer ihea 
moonlight. . , 
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Burpaased the Wishing Tree (in generosity), he made poverty itself poor. 

16. Two things were regarded by him as his two blemishes, resting 
on his head in the shape of his divided hair; namely, that he did not by 
partitioning the (golden) Mountain of Meru, put it at the disposal of 
suppliants, and that he did not turn the ocean into a desert, by giving 
away ‘waters of grftf’. 

17. The able king, with a splendour like that of the sun, rose in pros- 
perity day by day, joyfully passing his time with poets and scholars, 
who ceaselessly practised their art; just as the sun rises each day in joy 
with the planets Venus and Mercury constantly staying by its side. 

18. Did the Creator mark his foot with an upward line^ to indicate 
that it would be uppermost (in beauty and position) in the future 1 
For it (now) puts the lotus and the new leaf below it in rank, and plants 
itself on the heads of all the kings of the earth. 

19. Coming to the and of his boyhood, he achieved the conquest of 
the world, and by that means the acquisition of inexhaustible treasures; 
then did youth embrace his body, just as the season that is Cupid's 
friend* embraces a forest. 

20. His foot held the lotus in contempt ; in the leaves of trees was 
there even an iota of the beauty of his hand ? The autumnal full moon 
was not St even to act as a slave to his face. 

21. Did not the Creator reckon his merits with erores of lines, the 
hairs of his body? Did not the maker of the world put the pores of his 
skin for zeros to indicate the absence of defects ? 

22. Verily his arms received the length and stoutness of a bar, while 
storming the forts of his enemies ; and in the same activity the splen- 
dour of his chest assumed the breadth and unassailable strength of the 
shining panel of a fortlBed door. 

23. His face eclipsed the moon with its smile, which was but a frag- 
ment of its grace, and threatened the be^ty of the lotua-with its 
eyes, which were but 'a part of it; and had nothing similar to it in the 
world, which had no beautiful object that surpassed those two§. 

t Bof. to the ceremonial water aooompanying gifts. See 5. 85, 86. 

t Refers to some line believed by aotrologers to bring luok. 

* i.e. spring. 

i i.e. the moon and the lotus. 
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24. Tbs lotus was vanquished by his eyes ; his mere smile eonquered 
the beauty of the moon : but is there anything more beautiful than the 
lotus and the moon ? Lo, acute is the scarcity of objects worthy oi 
comparison with his face. 

25. The Camari deer, under the pretext of wagging her tail, seems 
to say again and again that the desire of her bushy tail to be similar to 
his hair is a childish prank , which does not constitute an ofienoe. 

26. The beautiful women of the three worlds had with regard to 
the king two kinds of delusion produced by Cupid ; the one owing to the 
Cupid-like beauty of the king, and the other owing to their heart’s 
desire for him. 

27. A deep-rooted habit acquired by the maids of heaven, while 
eagerly drinking him in with eyes that never closed, is still manifested 
by them by their flickerless eyeaf 

28. The mistrecsee of serpents, who hear with their eyes, both praised 
and reproached their eyes on account of Nala, thinking, "These our 
eyes which hear of him have their existence crowned with success, but 
they are of no use, as they do not see him." { 

29. Women of the earth, seeing him even while their eyes were closed 
by reason of their incessantly thinking of him, did not have in the 
matter of looking at him the slightest obstacle caused by the closing 
of their eyes (during sleep). 

30. What woman was there, who did not see him in dreams, or who 
did not utter his name by mistake, or who did not arouse her erotic 

feeling during dalliance, by contemplating her husband in the form of 
Nala ? 

31. With the sole exception of Damayanti, what beautiful woman, no 
longer proud of her beauty, after having seen him§, did not darken 
with her sighs the mirror, which she had taken up in her hand, to look 
at herself, thinking, “I am worthy of Nala in beauty" ? 

82. Just as Cupid, carried by the bird! which feeds on serpents, was 
forcibly introduced into the city of B&iw surrounded by fire ; similarly 

t Goddesses being- immortal never wink j this oharaeteristio is here alleged 
to be the outcome of a habit of gazing at Nala. 

t Serpents are believed to hear with their eyes. Here, their mistressea 
heard of Nala with their eyes, but did not see him as they lived in the 
nether world. 

i i. e Nala himself or his portrait. Damayanti fell in love with Ktila 
without ever seeing him. 

1 Garuda. 
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tb« wmtt Capi<li borne by the age that enjoys pleasare*, was introduoed 
into Damayaitti's mind ocoapied by Nala. 

83. The daughter of king Bhima devoted her mind, entirely sabmieH 
sive to the commands of Cupid, particularly to Nala, worthy of her 
wealth of beauty, of whom she had heard many things. 

84. Every day coming to pay homage to her father, she took delight 
in the recitals of panegyrist", and was profusely thrilled, hearing of Nala, 
while they sang the praises of kings. 

85. During conversation with her friends, when she even heard from 
a friend the name ‘Nala’, though it referred only to the grass of that 
name^, the slender damsel, quickly leaving other matters, made her 
ears ready to listen to it in joy. 

36. “I am afraid of the dead Cupid, with eyes that never blink; so 
cite somebody else as an illustration”. So saying, she made those who 
sang before her the praises of young men install Nala in his place as an 
example.f 

37. She used to ask messengers, Br&hmanas, panegyrists and bards 
from the land of Nishadha, about the virtues of Nala under various 
pretexts ; then listening to the story of his fame, she long remained sad. 

38. “Draw on the wall of the recreation hall a lover and his beloved 
who have beauty to vanquish the three worlds.” Thus saying, she used 
to see the love of Nala and herself, which she caused to be depicted by 
some clever artist §. 

39. Was there a night when she, sleeping, did not see Nala, whom 
she had made her husband in her mind ? Owing to the power of des- 
tiny, sleep makes even an unseen object the guest of the eyes of men. 

40. Though never seen by her before, the king was shown to her by 


* i. e youth . 

t The grass ‘Nala’ is a kind of reed. 

t In the praise of a beautiful youth he is usually eompared with Cupid, 
but Damayanti oaused Nala who was equally beautiful to be substi- 
tuted for Cupid on the ground that the latter was a sort of spectre, 
having died aforhtime at the hands of Siva. 

i i. e. when the artist was told to draw two lovers, the most beautiful in 
the world, he at once drew a portrait of Nala and Damayanti in the 
oompany of each other. 
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«le-sp as a mighty secret, concealing him from her eyes which were 
closed; and even from her mind, dormant owing to the inaction of the 
external organs of sense. 

41. Lo, to her, tortured by Cupid, even in the winter the days became 
long, and even at the height of summer the nights put on loads of fat*. 

42. A time came when Nala likewise heard from people of her merits, 
enough to make a youth lose his patience ; merits which served as a 
beautiful thread for joining together the pearlstring of the fame of her 
beauty. 

43. So getting an opportunity, Cupid, who was jealous, because ho 
was surpassed by Nala in beauty, wished to conquer him b}' means of 
Damayanti, the embodiment of Cupid’s own unfailing strength. 

44 . Damayantl’s excellence was made by the king the guest of his 
ears ; and Cupid, too, joining arrows to his bow for destroying Nala’i 
elevated strength of mind, made the string of his bow “the guest of his 
earB’’t. 

45 . Then Cupid, connecting his bowstring with arrpws, daring in 
his attempt to conquer the strong-minded man, staked all the fame which 
he had earned by his conquest of the worlds. 

46 . So it was the never-failing desire of the Creator, wishing thus to 
units Damayanti with Nala, that displayed itself, when even arrows such 
as those of Cupid, made of flowers, pierced the armour of his steadfast 
character. 

47. Lo, what else, Brahma himself, consumed by the weapon of Cupid, 
still takes shelter on the lotus growing on the waters § ; it seems, how- 
ever, as if Nala could not surmount the influence of Cupid, owing to the 
latter being the shadow of his own body.^ 

48. Did the two pitchers of her boscm flash as youth’s new offering 
to her ? For fwith their help) swimming across the impassable river of 
bashfulness, the slender-limbed maiden entered the heart of Nala. 

* i, e. became long. 

t i. e. drew it up to his ears to shoot his arrows. 

S i.e. in order to mitigate his heat, the lotus being Brahm&’s seat. The 
reference is to Brahm&’s passion for bis own daughter Sandhy& and 
others. 

t The handsome Cupid is here fancied as a mere shadow of the far more 
beantifol Nala ; and, as a man cannot avoid his own shadow* Nala 
oonld not avoid Cupid. e 
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49. What Cupid did to Nala, who was conoealint; his restleesuess 
from others, was known to the nigbtas well as his bed, both of wbicb, 
beautiful with moonshine, witnessed his sleepless suffering. 

50. The powerful Nala, though consumed by Cupid, did not ask the 
king of Vidarbba for the hand of his daughter: the proud would rather 
renounce both life and happiness than forsake the single vow never to beg. 

51. Feigning to be sad on account of something, he concealed the suc- 
cession of his sighs caused by her absence, and denied his paleness, by 
attributing it to an excess of camphor in the sandal paste applied to 
his body. 

52. Owing to his good fortune, even while in company, ha was able to 
conceal what he addressed to his beloved seen under an illusion, as well 
as the fact that ho fainted, while the lutanists played the cadences of 
the fifth ncte of the gamut. 

53. The king, who had the reputation of being the foremost among 
those whose passions were subdued, was ashamed when the irresistible 
power of Cupid became by degrees manifest in him. 

54. The power of discrimination, nor the other virtues could restrain 
Nala’s disquiet; for where there is love Cupid produces this disquiet 
that is never restrained; such is the natural law of the universe. 

55. When, in spile of his efforts, he became unable to sit in the royal 
assembly even for a moment, without betraying signs of being in love, 
he desired to betake himself to a secluded pltuse, under the pretext of 
recreation in hie pleasure garden. 

56. Then he who had laughed at Cupid with his (superior) beauty 
ordered his eervants to make a chariot ready, apparently in order to 
visit a garden in the outskirts of the city along with some friends who 
knew his secret. 

57. The servants then brought hiswhite, well-decorated horse, power- 
ful in speed and siza, who used to cleave the floor of the stable with his 
constantly moving hoofs. 

68, The horse was brilliant with the lustra of his mane, the lustre 

that resembled moonlight, and seemed to arise, through the inner passage 
of the nape, from the curl of hair known as the ‘divine jewel’, on the 
surface of the neck. ' 

69. His feet were attended by particles of dust raised by his cease- 
less cleaving of the surface of the earth, as if they were the atom-sized 
minds of people imming to study the sup'^riority of his speed. 


.I***.- 
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60. It seemed as if the horse, shaking his snoat, was eager to tell 
the king abont the glories of his speed, bnt kept eilenee, thinking, “Whit 
need to tell ? He knows the mind of horses himself.” 

61. The horse was white with fame by reason of his carrying the 
great warrior emperor in hie journeys, without the help of any other 
horse ; and, with the bright lustre of his teeth ho was laughingf st i’ke 
capacity of the sun’s horses, unequal to himselflT. 

62. He was clearly demonstrating the fact of his being the king of 
horses by means of the emblem of two waving C&mara fans, namely, 
his tail and mane, moving aud gleaming white. 

63. The horse vied with Qaruda, already forcibly humbled in his 
pride of speed, also in his power of devouring serpents, by means of 
the long and beautiful reins attached to his mouth§. 

64. Then the large-eyed Nala, the Indra of the earth, who had con- 
quered all the kings of the earth, mounted that horse born in the land 
of Sindhu, white as moonshine, and finer than the horse of Indra. 

65. Just as the solar rays follow the sun, similarly bright-looking 
horsemen followed the king, who rode that swift horse, and whose lotus- 
hand was distinctly marked by figures of lotus blossoms. 

66. As Nala went along adorning that horse of superlative speed, and 
beautiful in a dress befitting a rider, he was gazed at by the inhabitants 
of the city, whose eyelashes wore motionless with joy. 

67. In a moment, simultaneously with the showers of looks east by 
the people, Nala with the lustre of the moon and the might of Indra, 
issued forth from the city on that horse, whose speed the wind might 
emulate^, 

68. Two cavalry battalions in the vanguard of Nala's army, shaking 
the tips of their lances at one another, fought a mock fight out of fun, 
crying ‘Take, Strike.’ 

69. The horses of thearmy, proud of their own speed, raised a volume 
of dust enough to dam up the ocean, as if they thought “How many steps 

t In Sanskrit poetry a langh is always white ; here the white lustre of 
the teeth is fancied as a laugh. 

1 Unlike Nala’s horse, the horses of the sun eonld not singly draw his 
chariot. 

2 The long reins attached to the mouth of the horse are fancied as ser- 
pents in the month of the divine bird Garnda who feeds on these 
creatures, 

I Lit : whoae speed was worth studying by the wind. 
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will this earth provide, for us to pass over? Let the ocean, too, be turned 
into earth.” 

70. Hall striding in the air, with their mouths bent downwards, the 
horses refrained (from traversing the sky), as though thinking, “As 
Vishnu traversed the sky even with a single foot*, it will be a shame 
for us horses to traverse it with four.” 

71. As the Buddhistsf of the land of Slndhu, when they reach their 
monastery, do out of respect for the sayings of Buddha ; so did the king’s 
cavalry soldiers, on reaching the garden of pleasure, make a circular 
formation with the large number of their horses. 

72. The horses adorned the place with the beauty of their circular 
formation, ceasing to trot, as if thinking, “The four regions have been 
traversed by his enemies, and his fame has already turned the ocean 
into a cow’s footprint, ”§ 

73. Does not the wind oven today, making circular movements in the 
shape of whirlwinds, learn from the circular trottings, which Nala ably 
caused his horses to make on the ground under his umbrella ? 

74. Just as Vishnu enters the ocean which has a lustre like that of 
clouds, and is tinged with the hue of corals, in order to sleep in it ; 
similarly the king soon after went and entered the thickly shaded 
pleasure garden, tinged with the hue of new leaves, to divert 
himself. 

76. The looks of the citizens resembling a company of friends follow- 
ing (a departing friend), going with eagerness up to the harder 
of the woodland, turned back as he gradually went out of sight. 

76.. The king then saw in the beautiful flowers and fruits the beauty 
of the garden, pointed out to him by the gardener with his hand, with 
his Angers to the fore. 

77. The trees, taking flowers and fruits in their bands, their leafy 
branches, shaken by the gust of wind caused by birds flying over them, 
learnt the manner of showing hospitality to him from the multitude of 
old sages living in the garden. 

78. Looking about with curiosity, he saw there a Ketaka flower, 

« During his Dwarf Incarnation. 

t The reference is to the eastom of cireuniambnlation of a monastery by 
Buddhist monks. 

§ i e. Kala’s enemies, routed in battle, have already covered all direc- 
tions, and his fame has spread beyond ocean ; so it is unnecessary 
for the horses to oorer the same distance oyer again. 
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whioh, in the guise of the bees settling on its full ‘blown leaves, was bear* 
ing a disgrace spreading on all sides ; the disgrace which it had earned, 
owing bo ^iva having rejected it.* 

79. Angrily did he rebuke the Ketaka flower thus :f “Thou art 
hated by ^iva ; because, piercing with thorns, thou art thrust by Cupid, 
like a barbed arrow, into the hearts of lovers in separation. Being in- 
extricable from there, thou dost end their livea 

80. "With the needle of thy point as a help, Cupid weavee the two 
sheets of a loving couple's disgrace ; verily he plays havoc on the 
wood that is the heart of forlorn lovers by means of thy serrated 
leaves. 

81. “Cupid, though his hand is moist with the honey flowing from 
his (flowery) bow, discharges his arrows at me, devoted as I am to Dams* 
yant!, smearing his hands with thy pollen as though with dust ” 

82. He saw fruits on a pomegranate tree, whioh was being fertilised 
with smoke, as if they were pots engaged in rigorous austerities, drink- 
ing in smoke, face downward, in order to attain the height of Dama- 
yanti’s breasts. 

83. He saw a pomegranate plant, with birds on it, and with thorns 
clearly visible, like a maiden in separation, clearly in thrills at the 
memory of her beloved; while it had an arrow of Cupid made 
of Palana flowers, namely, the beak of a parrot§, piercing 
its rent and crimson heart, in the region of its breasts, its fruits. 

84. On a Palana flower, resembling a orescent-shaped arrow of Cupid, 
and rending the hearts of lovers in separation, Nals saw the stalk, as if 
it were a portion of liver attached to it, apparently owing to its habit 
of eating away the flesh of pining lovers away from their homealT 

85. With both fear and eagerness, Xala fondly gazed at a young, 

* It is forbidden to worship Siva with Eetaka flowers, whioh is here regar- 
ded as a disgrace. The bees settling on the Ketaka flowers and appear- 
ing like dark spots are tho symbol of this disgrace. 

t To be oonneoted from Verse 81. Most of the verses from 79 to 101 speak 
of the eSeot prodneed by diverse flowers on pining lovers. 

2 The red beak of a parrot peeking at the rosy interior of a cracked po- 
megranate fruit is fancied as an arrow of Cupid, made of pink Pal&la 
flowers, penetrating into the bleeding heart of a maiden separated from 
her lover. 

^ The sight of the brilliant Palft^a flower being unbearable to lovers in 
separation, the Pal&ia flower, the literal meaning of whioh is “oarnivo- 
rous", is fancied as having eaten away their flesh, while its da»k stalk 
is the liver whioh the flower has not yet been able to abaojrb. 
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gently quivering creeper kissed by the breeze. It was covered with 
the sprays of the honey of flowers, and had buds beaming with smiles. 

86. He looked at the rows of Campaka buds, as if they were ceremo- 
nial lights in honour of Cupid. The lights were amassing sin in the 
shape of their soot, namely, the bees settling on them because they killed 
forlorn lovers, like mothsf. 

87. He deemed the pollen inside flowers to be blinding to lovers in 
separation, as if it were the ashes on the body of Siva, which came to 
be attached to the arrows discharged at him by Cupid in times of 
yore. 

88. The suffering Nala saw a ground lily expanding its flowery hand 
in indifference, while the forest “with blossoming Karuua trees in it”§ 
heard from the cuckoo the story of forlorn lovers’ plight, together with 
the humming of the bees. 

89. He saw a mango tree angrily buzzing with the hum of agile 
bees, as if it wished to give separated lovers the fright of a threat, 
with the buds of its flowers playing in the air. 

90. Mournfully he looked at the red-eysd-cuckoo birds, which seemed 
to curse wayfarers thu& “Pine away ^ every day more and more ; 
fall into repeated swoons; suffer from heat.” 

91. With a restless mind, gazing at a Campaka blossom, high-crested 
with a wreath of bees, the frightened Nala feared it was a comet rising 
to bring disaster to forlorn lovers. 

92. He saw a Nagakesara flower, with its pollen streaming from it, 
and with a line of bees, which had settled on it, slipping down with 
playful movements ; as if it were a grindstone with burning sparks 
issuing on account of Cupid's arrows being whetted on it. 

93. Cupid was ashamed, when be saw the lines of hamming bees 
flying from the flowers to Nala’a fragrant limbs, being attracted by their 
excellence ; for he mistook them for his own arrows, ill discharged from 
his bow.l 

94. He saw a ripe Bilva fruit, hurt by the tips of the leaves playing 

t Campaka, like the rest of the flowers mentioned in this section, is regar- 
ded as intensifying, when seen, the sorrows of lovers in separation. 
Here the Campaka flowers are fancied as lights, and the bees settling on 
them as lampblack, which again is a symbol of sin. 

{ Means also “taking pity." 

^ The lines of hamming bees coming towards Nala are described as clum- 
sily shot arrows, giving forth a loud twang, but going only a short 
distano^. 
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in the air. It had a fragrance like that of the essence of sandal emerg- 
ing, from it, and resembled the breasts of courteas^ns. 

95 . He shuddered to see a el aster of Patata blossoms, studded with 
floWersf , in which the hearts of young couples were apt to sink. With 
a mind stupefied with fear, he thought it was a quiver of Cupid’s 
arrows.* 

96. In the wood he thought that a dark-hued Agastya tree, which 
was putting forth buds, was Bahu giving out the digits of the moon, 
which be had swallowed when the moon waned in the dark half of 
the month. 

97. The amorous sports of the breeze, in which the leaves white with 
snow were first forcibly grasped, and which gave rise to graceful ges- 
tures in the creepers of a hedge, made him close his eyes when he saw 
them. 

98. How could he refrain from welcoming the trees, which, with 
their heads bent extremely low with the weight of fruits, were worship- 
ping the earth, their foster mother, in whose lap they had grown up ? 

99. The glow of the day, cooled by sylvan breezes; turned into 
nectar by the juice of flowers ; and whitened by the pollen of Ketaka 
flowers, gave no joys of moonlight to the king, absent from his beloved. 

100. The cuckoo, eyes red with anger, on seeing the face of the king, 
the moon itself, the same as erstwhile, in spite of his being a lover in 
separation, called over and again with its sound Kuhn the night hostile 
to the moon.J 

101. He thought the hospitable Asoka tree, which took up the 
burning weapons of Ciipidlf with its leaven, was killing those wayfarers 
pining for their homes, who had come to it with the derivative mean- 
ing§ of its name in their minds. 

t Lit ; which had its inner cavity filled with flowers. 

* The Patala is a species of trumpet-flower. The sight of this flower is 
80 painful to Virahins that its tnbslar hollow is here fancied as a cavity 
where the hearts of young couples drown. 

J The voice of the cuckoo being unbearable to Virahins, the bird is nere re- 
garded as their enemy. The cuokoo, seeing that Nala’s face was still 
the moon itself in spite of his suffeiings, cried out Kuhu, Kuhn— its 
usual sound ; but Kuhu means also the AmavAsya night, so the bird 
really called the dark Amavasya night to eclipse totally the moon incar- 
nate in the shape of Nala’s fvce. 

^ i. e. the red flowers of the A^oka tree forming Cupid’s arrows. 

2 The word Afioka means "that from which there is no grief.” Depend- 
ing on this meaning, lovers away from their mistresses had re^urse to 
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102. The trio of maeio.itong and dance waited upon him even in the 
wood, ip the sound of ripples along the. bank of the pleasure tank, 
the song of cuckoos and the agility of the peacock’s dance. Is there any- 
where where a lucky person enjoys no pleasure ? , 

103 Clever parrots let loose by people in the garden, after having 
trained them for the purpose, chanted his praise ; sparrows, too, made 
likewise singers of his might, sang to him with the neotarinei melody 
of their voice. 

104. Thus walking about in the garden, rich in choice fragrance, cuc- 
koos singing to him and parrots chanting his praise, he felt a great outer 
joy, but no inner joy, owing to Damayautis absence from him. 

105. Holding the figure of a fish, his emblem, in hie hand, as if for 
fear lest it should, enter the water of the basins round the trees, he Was 
taken for CupLd* following hia friend, the spring, here in this garden 
with all the seasons present in it. 

106. The woodland breeae, a t'’tor to maiden creepers in the Art of 
dancing, and open thief of the store of fragrance ini the flowers of the 
trees, attended on him, after it had resorted to pleasure swims in scented 
waters, the honey of flowers. 

107. The king then saw a pool of water, as if it were the ocean living 
bidden in the garden, afraid of being churned, taking . with it its long 
accumulated riches that excelled in everlasting gems. 

108. The pool, in the guise of its multitude of lotus stalks, half hid- 
den in the water, and penetrating the ground along tba bank, was bear- 
ing the tusks of a crowd of Airavatas submerged in the water, tusks 
beautiful, like the tail of the serpent Ananta. 

109. The pool, in contact with the clear reflections on it of hordes of 
horses resting on the border of its bank, shone forth, as if it possessed 
a thousand Uccaihsravas horses, who moved by reason of the strokes of 
those whip-ends, its ripples. IT 

no The pool looked bright, densely bearing a wide accumulation 
of moons spattered with sombre spots, namely, its mass of white lotus 

its shade for relief, but the sight cf it.i bright-hued flowers served only 
to aggravate their suffering. 

* Nala had the figure of a fish in his band-a sign of luck ; Cupid, too, has 
a fish as his emblem. 

H The Airavats elephant and the UooaihSravas horse had their home in the 
ocean ; the pool is throughout fancied as theocean with all its possessioas 
before they were churued out of it. 
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bloBsoms darkened in the midst with hees. 

111. Under the disguise of a cluster of lotus shrubs the pool seemed 
to be accompanied by ^ri Kriihiu holding his wheel (and attended by 
Gakravaka birds), associated with Lakshmi (and lotus blossoms), resem- 
bling (and friendly with) a swarm of bees, and resting on the serpent 
Ananta visible in the shape of a mass of lotus stalks.* 

112. The pool bore on it lines of waves, which seemed to be rivers, 
its own mistresses resorting to its bosom. It carried a mass of coral 
sprouts, namely, the slightly emerging buds of its red lotus beds.t 

113. Nala fancied the pool to be emitting the lustre of the moon and 
the Kalakuta poison, immersed in its waters in the form of its huge lotus 
beds, white and blue.^ 

114. The rows of fullgrown mossy creepers on it, agitated by the 
movements of waves, verily looked like smoke, ever growing in volume 
owing to the presence of the submarine fire in it. § 

115. A lily growing on the pool was thrilled to the utmost in contact 
with the sun, and emitted an exuberance of fragrance. With blossoming 
lotuses for its body, it looked like a nymph during the day. 

116. A tree on its bank, shaken by gusts of wind, with its dimeu- 
sious reflected on the expanse of the waters of- the pool, looked like the 
Mainaka mountain^, immersed (in the ocean), and shaking its wings. 

117-8. On that pleasure tank, surpassing the ocean in beauty, Nala 
saw a marvellous golden swan, which was moving about close by, eager 
for the sweet voice of the female swans desirous of play ; and was hold- 
ing, with its beak and feet, Gupid-made sprouts of the tree of passion — 
sprouts with two shoots for its younger mistresses, and leafy ones for 
those who were grown up||. 

* The epithets within brackets refer to the bed of lotus shrubs, which is 
compared to Klishna sleeping: on the ooeau on the coils of the serpent 
Ananta, 

t The comparison between the pool and the oeean is oontlnued. The 
ooean is f reqnented by rivers, the pool by lines of waves ; the former has 
corals, the latter red lotus buds. 

1 The moon and the Kalakuta poison were in the ocean before the ehnrn- 
ing took’ place. 

S The pool being fane ied as another oeean, the mosses on its surface are 
volumes of smoke sent up by the fire assooiated with the ooean. 

H The only mountain who "retained bis wings, when Indra clipped those 
of other mountains, on aoeount of his friendship with the ocean.” 

8 The red beak and feet of the swan are fancied as sprouts, the beak with 
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119. For a moment, looking at the bird, very delightful to the ml ad, 
the king grew a little ourioas, although he was overwhelmed with grief, 
owing to hie beloved's abeeaoe from him. 

120. Just as a straw follows a whirlwind, similarly the utterly dis- 
obedient heart of man follows the Oreator'e will in the direction in which 
it proceeds, irresistible in its course in matters which are bound to be. 

121. Then at that time the bird, exhausted with erotic langour, slept 
near the tank for a moment with its neck bent sideways, resting on one 
leg, and covering its head with its wings. 

122. Did he think it to be a golden lotus together with its stalk §, 
drooping in shame, owing to its lustre being surpassed by his own face ; 
or a yellow Camara fan of Varuua adorned with a stick of coral ? 

123. Then Nala having alighted from his horse, his shod feat flashed 
as if they were equipped with armour, wishing to vie with the leaves 
of the forest and the lotus blossoms of the water. 

124. The king guilefully made his frame smaller, which (then) resem- 
bled that of Vishnu (during his Dwarf Incarnation), and took hold of the 
bird with his own hands, having come to its side with silent feet. 

125. The bird, when it found itself caught by him, tried in its fright 
to fly away again and again. Quacking and despairing of flying away, it 
simply bit the bands of its captor. 

126. It seemed as if the pool of water, raffled by a flock of birds fly- 
ing away in confusion, and taking pity (on the bird) in its anxiety, was 
deterring the king from catching the bird, with its lotus blossoms moving 
with the waves, as if with hands. 

127. A flock of swans, leaving that pool deprived of the beautiful 
bird, were quacking on the bank, (making a noise) resembling that of 
the anklets of the moving lotus-feet of the departing goddess of beauty, 

128. Verily the birds rebuked him with their cries, having left the 
earth and resorted to the sky, as if saying, "It is not worth while to 
live on this earth, whose lord is one like thee who hast renounced the 
customary conduct (of a king)." 

129. Then the swan, resting on his hands as in a cage, said to the 
king as he was praising it again and again, "This beauty emanating 
from wings of gold was not seen in a bird ” 

its upper and lower seotions as a sprout with two shoots, and the feet 
as sprouts aooompanied by young leaves. 

S The golden swan resting on one leg is likened to a golden lotns resting 
on its stalk. 
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130. "Fie on thy mind, impatient with greed at the eight of my 
golden wings ! As the waters of the ocean are little increased by sprays 
of ice, BO what increase of wealth will be thine with these ? 

181. “Killing me, whose inmost soul rested in confidence on seeing 
thee, will not merely be to kill an animate being ; sages whose only 
wealth is their religious virtue have greatly condemned the killing even of 
enemies who confide (in the captor). 

182. “Everywhere there are warriors eminent in war, yet this thy 
passion for killing is satisfied on those who are humble. 0 king, fie 
on this thy evil prowess, directed against a poor bird deserving pity. 

133. “Why is the earth today not ashamed of thee, her lord, oppress- 
ing as thou dost even one like me, who thus makes a living like an asce- 
tic with the fruits and roots of lotus ?.” 

134. Making the king amazed, ashamed and compassionate with words 
like those, the bird caused some utterances, rivers of pathos, to be guests 
in the heart of Nala, an ocean of kindness. 

135. “I am the only son of my aged mother, my poor wile has new- 
born children, and I am their only support ; thou Fate who persecutest 
me, it is strange that pity holdeth thee not in check ! 

136. “My kind friends, shedding tears just for a moment, will cease to 
do so, blaming the course of the world ; but mother, for thee alone it 
will be bard to cross the ocean of thy grief for thy child. 

(The swan addresses its absent mistress — ) 

137. ‘‘Dear, how wilt thou feel that moment, when thou seest birds 
weeping, on being asked by thee, ‘How far is my beloved, slow to 8»nd 
me lotus stalks and news ?’ 

138. “Creator, how did this script in forehead-burning, cruel letters, 
‘Thou shalt be bereft of thy beloved’, emerge with regard to me from 
thy lotus-hand, that created the coolness and softness of my beloved ? 

139. Brisk-eyed one, certainly wilt thou today see all the ten fronts 
of the directions void, when fellow birds will have told thee this piece 

of news about me, similar to the stroke of a thunderbolt. 

140. Fair-limbed one, if thou diest with thy heart rent with grief 
for me, then alas! though killed, I shall have been killed again by fate; 
for then our children, too, will surely be dead. 

141. “Alas, alas for my children with their eyes still closed, roiling 
on the edge of their nests; oppressed with hunger, owing to thy absence 
as well as mine ! Obtained after along time with many a wish: gone in 
a moment I 
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142. “Children, calling whom with your cooingsfor a long while, shak- 
ing your mouths at whom, will you now learn to speak ?” Having fain- 
ted with these words, the bird came to its senses, owing to being dren- 
ched with the king’s tears flowing on it. 

143. ‘I have seen thy beauty, for which I caught thee ; now go as thou 
likest’, saying thus, the king, owing to his kindness for the poor, let loose 
the bird wdiich was lamenting in that way. 

144. While its friends were honouring it, as if with a circular waving 
of lights in the guise of their circular flying round it, the bird made 
tears of joy follow in the wake of their streams of tears, previously shed 
in grief. 

145. Sri Hira, the ornamental diamond of the crown of great poets, and 
Mamalladevi had Sri Harsha as their son, whose passions were subdued ; 
here ends the first canto in the epic Naishadhiya-carita which is beauti- 
ful with the play of the sentiment of eros, and is the result of his medi- 
tating on his sacred formula — Cintamani. 



CANTO II. 

1. Then obtaining its freedom from that lord of the earth, the best 
among men, the bird experienced a joy that was beyond the range of 
words. 

S. Several times did the bird shake its body, the feathers of which 
were made to bristle up ; then with its beak it scratched the root-ends 
of its wings, the inside of which was ruffled by the grasp of (Nala’s) 
hands. 

3. The bird went to its nest at the very moment of its getting loose, 
hastily scratching its head with one of its feet, the leg being up in the 
middle of the root-end of a wing. 

4. With strokes of the tip of its strong beak, the clever bird removed, 
gently scratching as it did so, the worms which were sharply biting it 
in certain parts of its body, being inaccessible in the cluster of its fea- 
thers, a fort as it were. 

5. The birds living in the pool of water quickly approached and sur- 
rounded the swan, but after that, scared by the disorder (of its feathers) 
caused by the seizure with the hand, they flew up with loud chir- 
pings. 

6. The bird again went to Nala’s hand which held, as it were, bees 
in the shape of its rosary beads, he himself bearing many marks used 
by the members of the Saiva sect, as if the bird mistook his (rosy) hand 
to be a red lotus of a pool bearing spaces with large quantities of 
moss. 

7. The bird seemed to have a great confidence (in Nala) owing to the 
long caressing by him, and roused the curiosity of the king beyond mea- 
sure, by coming to his hand. 

8. The swan, to which the lake of Manasa was dear, said thus, causing 
the king’s mind, which was sinking in the waves of the nectar of curio- 
sity, to have recourse to two pitchers in the shape of the holes of his 
ears, f 

9. "Thou that art beautiful like Cupid, even kings well-versed in the 
purport of the law-books do not condemn hunting, but in spite of it 
thou didst let me loose ; that is thy religious virtue refulgent with 
mercy. 

t A drowning man tries to catch hold of an empty pitcher. Similarly the 
mind of Nala, whicn was going to be drowned in the flood of curiosity, 
had recourse to the earholes, as if they were two empty pitchers, i.e. 
the swan brought Nala to such a degree of curiosity that he longed to 
satisfy it by hearing what it had to say. 
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10. “Hunting is not a ein in the case of kings who kill the fish that 
eat the weaker members of their race, the birds that hurt the trees on 
which they have their nests, and the deer that cause pain to the inno- 
cent grass. 

11. “I wish to remove the effect of the unpleasant things I said, by 
doing some goo i to thee, just as the aim removes the f.ever of heat which 
it causes to a tree, by showering water on it. 

12. “It is not profier even for one like thee to reject a good that i.a 
present unasked; this offer hast thou received from a favourable fate, to 
which other persons are as hand.s. 

13. “Is it )x)saible for me, a bird, to do any good to thee, the lord of 
the earth ? This I do know, yet an anxiety to do thee a good in return 
does not leave me. 

14. “Or one shouhl, without delay, confer on one’s benefactor a bene- 
fit accomplished by one’s own moans; it may be great or small; the wise 
do not- persist in any such distinction in the matter. 

15- “Even if this statement of mine bo not perfect in judgment, thou 
shouldst hear it ; will it not cause delight like the voice of a parrot, be- 
cause it is the utterance of a bird ? 

1 6. ‘ ‘There thrives that king Bhima, whose name has been made literally 
true ** by the multitude of his enemies, and obtaining whom as the master, 
the land of Vidarbha laughs at even the heaven with Indra as its lord. 

17. “As a boon from the truthful sage Dainana, who was highly plea- 
sed with him, the king obtained a daughter, the uprise of whose virtues 
has no parallel in the three divisions of time f or In the three worlds. 

18. “Because she came into being, subduing with her personal charm 
the pride of beauty on the part of the beautiful women of the three 
worlds, slie acquired the name Damayanti. § 

19. “Know her to be Lakshini herself with this difference, *1 that she 
rose from the ocean of virtues, viz: that king; in spite of the screen 
(.of invisibility), who does not know that a digit of the moon resides on 
Biva’s head ? 

29. “Glorious, indeed, is the lock of liair that the learned Damayanti 
holds on her head ; who will want to compare it with the Camari deer’s 

* i.e. terrible to his enemies, “terrible” being the literal meaning of the 
word Bhima. . 

t i.e. the past, the present and the future. 

'i Literally “she who subdues”. 

H The goddess Lakshmi rose from the ocean ; Dahaayanti, the mortal Lak- 

shmT rose from the oeean of virtne.s, viz : her royal father. 
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tail which even the animal keeps at its back ? • 

21. “Antelopes console their eyes under the pretext of scratching 
them with their hoofs, as they close up out of fear, vanquished by the 
beauty of Damayanti’s large eyes. 

22. “King, the family of Damayanti’s father and that of her mother, 
her eyes and her womanly virtues — those which are heard of as well as 
those which are (actually) seen in her — all these do brilliantly shine 
forth with their mutual splendour; the families, because they are celebra- 
ted; the eyes, because they are stretched as far as the ears; and the vir- 
tues, because they follow the Scriptures. 

23. “Her eyes which prove the lotus to be pale, when they do not 
touch the collyrium-strick, make even the Khanjsna bird humble in its 
pride of beauty, when they are embellished with coll}’Tium. 

24. “The compound (“a lower lip like the Bimba fruit’ ) desig- 

nating her lip has acquired a (more) appropriate construing, viz: “The 
fruit called Biraba is inferior to it (in beauty).” 

25. “The disc cf the moon, the essential portion of which seems to 
have been taken away by the creator for making Daraayanti’s face, is 
(for that reason) seen to have a hole made in the middle, and to hold the 
blue of the sky in the deep civity. 

26. “Rightly does the creator revolve the moon round Damayanti’s 
face as a vessel of ‘ceremonial whirling’, whitish (as if) with a lotion of 
flour-water in it, and carrying, as it, were, a plaster of cowdung in the 
guise of its dark spot, f 

27. “In a test of beauty the whole genus of lotus flowers was defea- 
ted by Damayanti's face ; obviously it has not even now given up the 
sign of its defeat — the characteristic of keeping above the water. IT 

28. “Her eyebrows have emerged as the bows of Cupid and his wife 
Rati for the conquest of the world, and are not the nostrils of her 
high nose quivers for them both, desirous of letting loose their arrows 
on thee ? 

29. “Hero, she is worthy of thee alone; her arm>» conquer the lotus 
stalk which resides in the fort of water, and with the grace of her hands 
she wants to take possession of the charms of the lotus blossoms devoted 
to the sun. 

30 “Do not the two ages, childhood and the one following it, both 
of which wish to pervade the fair-eyed damsel, live contented in her, 

* It is usual to compare the rich hair of a woman with the bushy tail of 
the Camari deer. * 

t II The reference is to certain popular eustoms. See Notes. 
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though limited off by the creator by making a division with a line of 
hairs ? * 

31. "Verily her breasts are serving as two swimming pitchers for 
Cupid and Youth, as they move forward on her body, though made un- 
fathomable by floods of beauty. 

32. "Has the pot acquired the power of turning the potter’s 
wheel from its (instrumental) cause — the potter’s rod ? For having 

become her high breasts, it (now) produces a whirling motion f with a 
shower of lustre. 

33. “Verily the pea-cock, whose tail is subjected to liumiliation by 
Damayanti’s hair, betakes itself to the god Kartika, and Airavata, the 
king of elephants, whose temples are vanquished by the beauty of her 
breasts, betakes himself to Indra. 

34. “The ('creator’s) fist, the thumb-mark of which is patent from 
the fact of Damayanti’s back being depressed in the middle, made her 

Vielly beautiful with three fleshy folds which issued from inside its four 
fingers. I 

35. “Does some curious fellow measure with his fist Damayanti’s 
bell V ? For it shines with (three) fleshy folds together with a zone of 
gold, as if bearing (the impressions) of the four fingers of a fist. § 

36. “Does the creator who made her fleshy, round buttocks wish to 
build an oiie-wheeled chariot for Cupid with the experience he acquired 
in making the (one- wheeled) chariot of the sun '( 

37. “With her broad thighs, does the beautiful damsel wish to surpass 
only the banana plant known as Rambha ^ (She wislies to surpass) also 

the young nymph of that name, (the touch of) whose breasts was the 
result of religious austerities on the jmrt of Kuvera’s son. 

38. “Two day-lotus blossoms, as if by worshipping the sun, obtained 
for themselves a superior position in the shape of being Damayanti’s feet; 
certain it is that a couple of swans, coming and quacking round them, 
provides them with swans (in the shape oJ anklets). IT 

* i e the downy growth of new hair on Damayanti’s body indicates that she 
is on the border-line of childhood and youth, ef. 6. 38. 
t i e. of the eyes of onlookers, by making them roil in amazement. See Notes. 
1' The creator is fancied as making Damayanti’s belly, by holding her 
slender figure in the fist; the three fiesby folds on the belly are the marks 
left by the four fingers of his fist, while the mark of the thumb is visi- 
ble in the depression in the middle of the back. 

§ The three fleshy folds and the golden gridle round the waist are fancied 
as the impressions of the four fingers of a fist holding the slender belly 
in its grasp. 

1 As swans and lotus blossoms are inseparable, Damayanti’s feet are fan- 
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39. “Why should not the lotus, which dwells in sacred pools and 
rivers, and passes whole nights in meditation by way of folding up its 
petals, attain a happy state in its birth under the title of Darnayanti’s feet ? 

40. “I who have visited many places to resort to pools of water have 
made DarnayantI the guest of my eyes — Damayanti, about whose waist 
it is doubtful whether it exists or not. 

41. “Concluding that she had not pursued her studies even with the 
young damsels of the heaven, I pondered as to who was in the mind of 
the creator as her husband. 

42. “Then trying to think of a worthy hu.sband for her, and being 
unable to get rid of objectionable features in the case of all other young 
men, I hit upon thee as the final conclusion. 

43. recollection being roused by this climax of thy beaty, it is 
today that the pure-smiling damsel has come to iny mind, though I 
have seen her for a long span of time. 

44. “Hero. Dainiiyanti’s emotional complex will become time alone; 
only on the breasts of a young woman does tlm beauty of a string of 
gems shine forth. 

45. “Without her, this thy beauty is useless like the flower of a bar- 
ren tree ; (without her) this wealthy earth is useless, and what is thy 
pleaBure-gar<leu worth, though it has singing cuckoos ? 

46. “But union with her, desired by the gods, is not easy for thee, 
just as in the rainy season union with the beclouded moonlight is not 
easy for the lotus of the night. 

47. “Hence will I sing thy praise near Damayanti in such a manner 
that, treasured by her in her heart, thou wilt not bo replaced even by 
Indra. 

48. “Fie on these word.s of mine, though they are meant only to ob- 
tain thy consent; the good speak of their usefulness by action, not by 
words.” 

49. Having drunk this clear nectar of words emanaing from that 
king of birds, Nala gave out a pure, white smile, as if it were an emis- 
sion, due to satiation, of the nectar drunk by him. 

50. Fondling the bird with the red lotus f growing at the fore-end 
of his arm, Nala softly uttered to its joy words which came from a throat 
that was a well of the nectar of pleasant speech. 

51. “Thy figure is beyond the range of comparison ; the goodness of 


cjod as two lotus blossoms, and her jiuglint,' anklets ns two qua- 

ckicg swans 

t i.e. with his rosy hand. 
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thy nature is beyond the range of expression ; the gist of the essential 
tenets of palmistry that a noble figure possesses noble qualities has thy- 
self as the example. 

52. “Indeed, not merely thy body is of gold ; is thy voice, too, so ? 
Why, thy partiality is not only for the path thatis without any support, • 
but also for one like me. 

53. “Suffering from an extreme heat, I have got thee — a breeze with 
the quintessence of snow ; it is otherwise with the rich, but for the good 
the company of virtuous persons is the only perfect treasure. 

54. “A hundred times have 1 heard of her, the unfailing herb that 
makes the three worlds lose their senses; but by virtue of what thou hast 
said, I feel I have seen her with my own eyes. 

55. “To the wise seeing every thing clearly with the aid of friends 
or their own heart, the eyes which cannot grasp minute objects even at 
close quarters are merely ornaments of the face. 

56. “Bird, her story, a sort of peerless honey, which people have made 
the guest of my ears, serves as a kindling verse f in stirring up Cupid’s 
fire ; fie on those who are fickle ! 

57. “Bird, being as fuel in the fire of her absence, 1 surmise the south 
wind to be unbearable, full as it is of the poisonous whiffs of the snakes 
in the mountain of Malaya. § 

58. “Bird, is it because the moon is united every month with the sun V 

that it burns me with its extremely sharp rays which take away my 
jiatience ? 

59. “If Cupid’s arrows are flowers, and not thunderbolts, they do 
grow on poisonous creepers; for they have stunned and vehemently hea- 
ted my heart. 

60. “To me about to be drowned in this limitless ocean of pain caused 
by Cupid’s arrows, be thou therefore a refuge like a boat, suddenly put 
near at hand by fate. 

61. “Or perhaps my urging thee to action is like crushing a thing 
already crushed ; for the good do good to others of their own accord, just 
as sense-perceptions become valid on their own account. 

62. “Auspicious be thy way 1 May we meet speedily again ! Dear 
bird, do, do what I long for, and remember me in time.” 

* i.e. the sky. 

t A Vedio verse, known asS&midhenl, with which a sacrificial fire is kindled. 

§ The Malaya mountain is believed to be situated in the south. 

t It is believed that on every Am&v&sya night the rays of the moon enter 
the sun. (See Notes on 6. 7), Nala, being a finds the light of 

he moon as hot as the sun. 
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63. Having sent away the bird with these words, the patient king, 
the Brihaspati of pleasant and truthful speech, entered the garden house, 
astonished at the swan’s words stuck to his memory. 

64. Then the bird, in order to make that very day successful, by look- 
ing at Damayanti, started for the city of Kundina which acted as the 
ornament of the mundane sphere. 

65. On its way before it, the swan perceived a pitcher full of water 
as the first guest of its eyes — a token that augurs the success desired by 
a traveller. 

66. Adopting for a moment a motion, slow with amaiiement, iir order 
to look round in the sky, the bird saw in the king’s pleasure-garden a man- 
go fruit attached to the tree, f 

67 The noble bird saw a mountain, frequented by clouds, the elephant 
cubs of the sky, abounding with shrubs, and posstissing hyenas and 
serpents hid by branches. 

68. The bird went on, now shaking the root of its wings, now imper- 
ceptible by soaring high, and now spreading out its motionless wings, 
giving delight to lookers-on. 

69. Owing to its speed the (golden) swan gleamed along, as if rubbing 
the gold of its wings against the touchstone-like surface of the sky, with 
a thin ray of light coming into view. 

70. The swan, whose wings left in their trail a jingling sound 
owing to its speed, was gazed at overhead by birds which were below and 
which quickly came to a lower level, apprehending the pounce of a hawk. 

71. The swan, as it went along, coi?ldnot be seen by people, who saw 
its shadow on the earth, and immediately looked at the sky in all direc- 
tions, the bird quickly going out of sight at a high speed. 

72. On its way the swan, with its lustre spreading with its speed, 
did not stop anywhere in any forest beautiful with lofty trees, nor did 
it answer back the quacking of its relations. 

73. Then that beautiful city, protected by that terrible-armed king 
(Bhima), and adorned with edifices white like the Mount of Kailasa, 
came in sight of the bird. 

74. (The city) where houses with frames of crystal, with walls pure 
like a digit of the moon, shone as if they were the continual amorous 
laughs of the earth meant for her beloved (the king). 

75. (The city) where envelopping darkness, without any return, took 
shelter even in day-time, out of fear for the sun, in the guise of the 

t Regarded as a good omen. 
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lustre of the sapphire * buildings of the king. 

76. (The city) where at night in the bouses made of shining whiU 
gems — the interval between heaven and earth laughing with them — the 
single night of the full moon visited all other nights as a guest. 

77. (The city) where the pleasure tank, tinged with, saffron transmit- 
ted by beautiful women plunging in them, did not clear up even in the 
course of the whole night, just as an obstinate ladylove, ofi'ended by the 
saffron transmitted (to her lover) through his attachment to beautiful 
women, does not show her favour throughout the night. 

78. (The city) which at night, calm and (]uiet for a moment, adored a 
certain pure, internal light in the shape of its houses of gem, using its 
line of ramparts as the sheet of cloth worn dnring meditation. 

7.9. The city that flashed like the heaven, reflected in some pool of 
water, in which the portion of water not occupied by the reflection was 
sparkling clearly in the guise of a moat. 

80. The city where the strokes of the stick-like hems of the flying 
streamers over the rows of houses gave rest to Aruna, the charioteer of 
the sun, as he voyaged through the sky and drove the horses of the sun.f 

81. The whole city was marvellous with the choicest gifts of the three 

worlds corresponding respectively to the underground chambers, the 
middle and the upper stories of the houses — choicest gifts which belon- 
ged to the nether world, the earth and the heaven, and bore each their 
own characteristics | * 

82. The city where it was natural that the royal palace, possessing 
a border blue with clouds, and bearing a surface bright with exceeding- 
ly clean white-wash, should look like the moon-crested god Siva. H 

83. The city where (in the buildings) the antelopes serving as the 
dark spots of those moons, viz : the faces of the multiform statuettes, 
appeared to have been devoured by the lions on the beams of the many 

*' The azure lustre of the sapphire buildings is fancied as perpetual dark- 
ness. 

t i.e. the buildings were so high that the flags flying over them could like 
rods drive the horses of the sun ! 

§ The gifts of the nether world, the earth and the heaven are respectively 
treasure, cereals and articles of luxury ; the throe floors of the houses 
corresponding to the three worlds were full of them. 

1r l5iva has hiS nock bine, and body white ; the palace, too, is blue with 
clouds hovering at a level of its roof, aud is painted white. With these 
characteristics, the palace with the moon above -looks like Siva who has 
the moon on his forehead. 
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palatial buildings of the city. * 

84. The sage Narada of truthful speech said that the heaven of the 
nether world was above the heaven itself; but being as it were put in a 

lower position by that city, the ornament of the earth, it became just 
the opposite, f 

85. The jarring sound due to the noise going up in the city on each 
market way and emanating from the millstones along with the flavour 
of flour, inviting to travellers, does not even now renounce the clouds. 

86. The divine mountain Meru in the shape of the wall of gold, the 
city gates thickly studded with jewels serving as its wings, lived there 
embracing and conciliating its offended ladylove — the heaven — departed 
from its lap. ^ 

87. Encircled by the flames issuing from the city-wall made of solar 
gems being on fire § between sunrise and sunset, the city looked as mag- 
nificent 88 the city of Bana. 

88. Loudly did the ocean of shops roar in the city, with many conch 
shells and gems, with crabs in the shape of hands moving in the count- 
ing of cowries, and with white sand in the shape of camphor powder. 

89. At each moonrise, the Qanga river of the heaven, with its volume 
of water increased by the oozings of the lunar gems on the pavements 
of the topmost chambers of the buildings in the city, forsook not an at- 
titude befitting a devoted wife. 

* Thp beautiful faces of the statues are fancied as moons which are , how- 
ever, without the dark antelope associated with the moon. It is, there- 
fore. surmised that the animals were perhaps devoured hy the artificial 
lions on the beams. 

t The nether world was once declared by N&radato be more beautiful than 
the heaven ; but as this city surpassed even the nether world in beauty, 
it was more beautiful than both the heaven and the nether world. 

t The heaven located on the golden Mount of Meru is fancied as having 
angrily left the mountain and come down to the earth, to become the 
city of Kuudina. The golden city wall is fancied as the golden moun- 
tain which Uas followed its ladylove to the earth, while the gates of the 
city are fancied as the fabulous wings attributed to mountains. 

8 Solar gems are believed to catch fire in contact with the sun. 

If The city of BaUasura was surrounded by protecting flames. 

Lunar gems are believed to exude water in contact with moonlight. 
Here the idea is, the houses are so high that at moonrise the ooz- 

iugs from the lunar gems embedded on the floors of the top chambers 
flow into the celestial Gangft, and cause in that river a rise of tide, as 
; if it were the rise of emotion in the heart of the river at the sight of 
her beloved moon. 
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90. (The city) where in the evening the stalls of saffron powder for 
sale in the perfume shops shone as if they were the fallen and homeless 
rays of the setting sun. 

91. Just as formerly the sage Markandeya saw inside the stomach of 
Vishim the objects of the universe, similarly people saw in that city ar- 
ticles of every description exposed for sale by each merchant in his 
shop. 

92. In that city, owing to the noise of the people the merchants in 
the shops did not notice even the humming black bee, motionless with 
the greed of fragrance, taking it for a piece of musk, f 

93. In that city in winter nights the frost did not hurt the feet of 
people going over the bridge made of solar gems, heated all the day by 
flames. I 

94. At the advent of summer, the heat as severe as the Kali age did 
not heat the street of lunar gems in the city, cool like Nala's temper, 
owing to the flow of water (from the gems) in contact with the rays of 
the moon. § 

95. The city encircled by a ring in the shape of the circular moat 
was not accessilfle to enemies, being as unassailable as the problems of 
the Mahabhashya. 

96. Made of lotus blossoms in the face, hands, feet and eyes, and of 
Oampaka flowers in other limbs, Damayanti herself assumed there the 
grace of a wreath of flowers meant for the worship of Cupid. 

97. A hundred nymphs coming down to the earth, being unable to 
walk in the sky owing to the weight of the burden of their buttocks and 
breasts, seemed to live in that city as her friends. 

98. It was natural that the city, being full of paintings, should con- 
tain all colours that were permanent; it was also natural that it should 
have a variety of tones, possessing as it did sounds from many a mouth. 

99. At night the city’s houses, made of ruby, and thirsty during the 
day, owing to the sun coming in contact with them, licked in many ways 
the moon, the storehouse of nectar, with their flags tinged red by their 
own lustre. 

100. At night in that city the royal palace made of pure ruby and thirsty, 
being frequented by the rays of the sun, licked the moon, the abode of 
nectar, with its tongue-like flag of the same hue as itself. 

t i-e. the bee couM not be distinguished from the dark-coloured musk, on 
or near which it had settled. 

t See under Verse 87. 

§ See under Verse 89, 
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101. The spot in the moon coming in contact with the yellow flags 
over the roofs assumed a resemblance to the yellow-robed Krishna lying 
on the coiled up serpent Ananta. 

102. The silken streamer flying over the palace in that city played in 
the sky with the undulations caused by the wind, as if it were the celest- 
ial Ganga left half-made in times of yore by the sage Vi^vamitra, whose 
game of creating a new heaven was prevented by the mouths of Brah- 
ma, busily engaged in manifold prayer emanating from tongues that 
were sanctified by the untiring recital of the Vedas. 

103. The row of white flags over the buildings, playing restless in the 
lap of the sun, and tinged with a bluish hue by the lustre of the excee- 
dingly pure blue apartments of the eitj’, was, as it were, born as the 
child of the river Yamunfi. If 

104. The young ladies of that city, stepping from the top of their 
palaces of pleasure to the clouds that were eager to accept the hospi- 
tality of the borders of the pleasure-edifices of their lovers, were mani- 
festly nothing but nymphs traversing the air in aerial chariots ; for 
their eyes winked not, owing to their emotion, as they made their way 
with the speed of clouds, * 

105. The virtue of that city, resulting from the giving of mouthfuls 
of grass to cows, displayed itself constantly through the medium of those 
Ku.^a grasses, viz : the rays which went up from the emerald peak of 
Daraayanti’s pleasure-hill, but which, downcast with shame at their 
pride of speed being destro 3 ''ed by their striking against the orb of the 
universe, entered with their tips the mouths of the divine cows going 
about with their face upwards in the sky. f 

106. There the swan was delighted to see Damayanti’s pleasure-garden 
where the weighty task of watering the trees was rendered useless by 
the basins round the trees being made of moon- stones and full of the 

H i.e. the row of those flags reminded one of the Yamnnii river with its 
deep blue waters shiriimering with the rays of the sun. 

* The women are fancied as travelling like nymphs on clouds to meet their 
lovers. Nymphs, being of divine origin, do not wink ; the women also 
do not wink in their eagerness to meet their lovers. 

t The rays shooting up with great speed went beyond the heaven, till they 
were obstructed by the roof of the vault of the universe ; then turning 
back, they came along with their tips downwards, and on their way 
through the heaven entered the upturned mouths of the divine cows. lu 
this way the city acquired the virtue resulting from feeding a cow with 
mouthfuls of KuSa grass, the jets of rays being similar to the pointed 
blades of Ku$a. 
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water oozing out of them, when embraced by the rays of the moon, + 

107. Then the golden-winged bird saw there the princess, who was 
shining in an assembly of companions as bright as herself, and whose 
beauty was able to imitate that of the crescent of the moon stajfjng in 
the middle of the assembly of stars. 

108. Radiating a golden lustre by the speed of its flying, and looking 
for a place suitable for descending somewhere below, the bird made a 
circuit above, as if it were the halo of the moon hanging in the air to 
attend on her moon like face. 

109. Looking at Damayanti engaged in playing with her friends in 
the woodland, the bird thought, “Even the wife of Indra does not feel 
so great a joy in the garden of Nandana in the company of her friends, 
the nymphs GhritacI and others." 

110. Sri Hira, the ornamental diamond etc; here ends the second can- 
to, brilliant by nature, in his composition — the beautiful epic Naisha- 
dhiyacarita. 


t See under Verse 89. 



CANTO m. 

1. Then the swan, swooping down from the sky with folded wings, 
dropped on the ground near Dainayanti, spreading and shaking its wings 
on the spot where it landed. 

,2. The sudden sound that went up at the time from the earth struck 

by the fold of its wings abruptly startled her whose looks were fixed ou 
something else. 

3. Just as the minds of ascetics, forsaking their attachment to the 
objects of the world, turn to the One Absolute whose nature is beyond 
the range of expression, similarly the eyes of Damayanti’s friends, leav- 
ing their attachment to this and that object, grasped the swan alone, 
which had an indescribable beauty. 

4. Just as the mental function of a sage comes to a standstill with a 
a feeling of eagerness with the object of grasping the Absolute residing 
near within the body, similarly Damayanti cautiously stood still, wish- 
ing to catch, with a caressing hand, the swan going about close to her 
body. 

5. The bird, though it gue.'-sed Damayanti’s trick from her gestures, 

did not fly up to the sky, but with a quick bound it rendered ineffec- 
tive her hand which was about to fall on it. ^ 

6. At that moment her friends knowing that her attempt was time 

rendered futile by the bird burst into laughter, clapping their hands (it 
one another. 

7. But Damayanti took her friends to task, saying, ‘'Should you now 
scare away the bird by the clapping of your hands? Any one here, wh» 
follows me, will be doing me an ill turn”. 

8. Slightly angry at the laughter of her friends, and visibly 
ashamed at her failure to catch the swan with her hands, the beautiful 
maiden then went after the bird, just as the shadow goes after a man 
going in the direction of the sun. 

9. When her friends laughingly said to her with a trick of words, 
“Bat this thy journey towards the ^ is not laudable”, she replied, 

“This swan cannot be an ill omen for me; it is going to announce some 
future good.” § 

g There is a pun on the word meaning both ‘swan’ and thesuri'. “The 
journey towards the swan”, may turn out to be “a journey towards the 
sun”, which is regarded by astrologers as inauspicious. But Dainayan- 
ti replies that the journey is not towards ^ ‘the sun’, but towards 
‘the swan’, which is highly auspicious,, as Uie-siglit of a swan is believed 
to bring luck. 
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10. The swan, too, graoefuHy going in front of the beautiful damsel, 
who had a gait like that of ewana, gleamed aa if it were eontinualljr 
laughing at her by mimieking her own gait before her, in order to give 
her a surprise. 

11. The bird, sportively going along, lured the alender-limbed dam- 
sel into the midst of creepers, while the fair one was thinking at each 
sncceeding step that it was about to come within the reach of her hands. 

12. When it discerned that Damayanti had only her shadow as her 

! companion, having angrily deterred her friends (from following her), it 
addressed her like a parrpt in a human voice, while particles of sweat 
adorned her body. 

13. “Well, how far wilt thou go ? Why art thou thus tiring thyself 
in vain ? Girl, art thou not even afraid to see these dense rows of 
forests ? 

14. “Look, this woodland, by waving its hands in the shape of 
the leaves playing in the wind, also through the cooing of doves, is like 
a friend deterring thee from fruitlessly setting thy foot on an undesir- 
able path. 

16. “How can I be caught by thee — I who go about in the air and 
thou 'V^o movest only on the earth ? Ah, thy childishness has not been 
cut down even by the age that is Cupid’s friend, f 

16. “We are birds, the offspring of the dynasty of the swans who act 
as the conveyance of Hrabma; the nectar of the sentiments of our pleas- 
ant speech can be attained but rarely by those who are not inhabitants 
of the heaven. 

17. “Feeding on the tips of the stalks and fibrous roots of the golden 
lilies on the river of the heaven, we acquire a wealth of beauty that is 
in keeping with our food ; an effect does, indeed, acquire its properties 
from the cause. 

18. “Of the golden swans, who at the instance of Brahma came to the 
earth to play on Nala’s pleasure-tank, 1 am the only one travelling, 
anxious to see the earth. 

19. “On a certain occasion, during the creator’s pleasure walk I gave 
rest to the shoulders of my fatigued elders ; since then I have not felt 
tired, though I have been going over all the world without any rest. 

20. “Snares and the like will never have the power to catch a divine 
bird like me, excepting that unique luck of heavenly enjoyment of one 
man, one like whom is born but rarely on the earth. 

21. “Subservient to Nala, owing to his sacrifices and the charitable 


H i. e. youth. 
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provision of wells and the like, the gods do create the pleasures of the 
heaven even on the earth, and as a result of fertilising processes and 
the pouring of water trees do burst into blossom before their season. 

22. “Coming down speedily from the Mountain of Gold, we fan that 

king during his sports of love with our e&mara like wings, permeated 
with the sprays of the river of the heaven. 

23. “If one thinks of making a classification of the good men of the 

world, that individual has to be mentioned first, who by the play of his 
powers is capable of achieving a great position for himself (just as the 
nominative case by the play of is capable of turning many a 

base into an inflected word). 

24. “The king, who is a sacrifieer and has bestowed his wealth on 
learned Brahmaiias in his service, enjoys his kingdom after having put 
it at the disposal of learned men, just as he partakes of the sacrificial 
butter after having offered it to the gods; but lol he enjoys the first ob- 
ject “last”, and the last one “first”. • 

25. “Who do not beg their desired objects of that contented king, 
who is the friend of the gods, and who in resfiect of crowds of suitors 
fulfils an unfailing mission like that of the clouds by showers of riches 
that destroy poverty ? 

26‘ The nymph Rambba, having long made the peerless beauty of 
Nala the nectar of her ears through us, had become attached to him ; 
but not getting him, she betook herself to Nala-kubara f for the sake of 
the mere name of Nala associated with him. 

27. “The singer of Indra became known as Haha, because we pitied 
him uttering ha, ha, as he was singing, when we had gone from here 
to the heaven, after having absorbed (in our ears) the features of excel- 
lence of Nala’s songs at the hour of hie recreation. 

28. “Indra, hearing witli his wife the story of Nala’s generosity, did 
not, fortunately for her, notice the constant thrills of his consort Saci, 
owing to the garland of his eyes being covered with tears of joy. 

* An apparent contradiction is aimed at. In the verse butter is meutiou- 
ed first, but it is taken by the king ‘last’ (^) ; the kingdom is mention- 
ed last, but it is enjoyed “first” The real meaning is, however, 

that the butter i* taken not “last”, but “at the end of saeriftoes’', and 
the kingdom is enjoyed not “first”, but “in its entirety”. The appa- 
rent inconsistency is due to ^meaning both “last” and “end”, and 
meaning both “not last i.e. first” and “entire or whole”. The first 
meanings give a semblance of mutual contradiction which disappears, 
when the latter ones are adopted. 

t See 2. 37. ■ ' 

7 Indra has a thousand eyes. 
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20 '‘Pftrrata as vr«Jl, to wiiom ^ivm is half her sell, stopped her ears 
with her SngMS, preteadiag to sorateh them, wheoevor ^iva listened to 
the atOTJ of Nals's virtues that forcibly oharm the heart. 

30. ‘In vain the Creator, devoted to religions obaervanoes, endeavours 
to detain the goddess of speech by means of silence; immersed in the 
study of tbe Vedas, he knows not that the crooked goddess, clasping 
Nala's neck, is there content with the flow of sentiments.* 

31. “The vow of the goddess of wealth as the devoted wife of Vishnu 
has not suflered in the least owing to her embracing Nala ; nor has her 
husband felt even an atom of jealousy, because tbe universe forms hie self. 

32. “Fie on the hand of the Creator which unabashed makes the full 
moon on the full moon nightf ; but having remembered the beauty of 
his face, the intelligent hand, I ween, bath left the moon half made on 
Siva’s head. 

33. “The moon, overwhelmed with shame, on hearing from ns about 
Nala’s face far surpassing it in beauty, bides itself sometimes in the sun, 
sometimes in tbe tide of the ocean^, and sometimes in the bosom of the 
clouds that go about in the sky. 

34. “Making a sign to us, who are the servants of his emblem Qaru> 
da§, to sing the praise of Nala’s face that surpasses the lotus in beauty ; 
Vishnu dallies with Lakehmi'without any shame before Brahma, who is 
covered up by the lotus of his navel shrinking on heariug our praiseV. 

35. “By reckoning with the thirty-two teeth in bis mouth for lines, 
the Creator declared that here exist the fourteen and the eighteen 
sciences reckoned in two different ways. 

* Tbe silence of the Creator dnring religious observances is fancied as an 
attempt on his part to detain his faithlesa wife, the goddess of speech, 
who, however, secretly leaves him for Nala. 

t The Creator is here reproved for making the full moon in the presence 
of Nala's face. 

t The moon is believed to be merged in the sun during the Amav&By& 
night and in the ocean when it sets. 

i i.e. we who are birds, Garuda being the king of birds. 

H Brahni& sits on the lotus that grows out of the navel of ViehUu, and as 
Vish^n feels shame to sport with bis wife in his presenoe, he asks the 
swans to deseribe the beauty of Nala’s face ; while the swans do so, the 
lotus shrinks in shame on hearing that Nala’s face is superior to it in 
beanty, and Brahmft sitting on it disappears in the fold of its petals. 
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36. “Observing the beanty and wealth ot the king, we forget even 
Cupid and Indra, and owing to his complete possession of both the earth 

and the quality of forbearance, truly we are nnmindful even of Anantaf 
and Buddha. 

37. “What region hae not been overpassed by his horses, who are 
birds without wings, winds visible to the eyes, and minds not having the 
size of atoms ? I 

38. “On the battle fields, fertilised by rivers of bis enemies' blood, 
the life-breath of crowds of (hostile) kings furnishes abundant food to 
the serpents in the shape of the showers of his arrows. 

39. “The fame that was produced by his arm itching for battle has a 
passion far rubbing itself against the banks of those rivers, the regions 
of the sky, owing to the very nature of its cause. § 

40. “If the three worlds were engaged in calculation, if their life- 
span did not come to an end, and if there were numerals beyond a hun- 
dred thousand millions of millions, it would be possible to count all 
his virtues. 

41. “Entering the inner apartments of that king, for the doors are 
open to birds, we teach there the slander-waisted damsels features of 
greater beauty in their gait already beautiful. 

42. We plunge the hearts of these damsels into an ocean of emotion 
by stories of the secrets of the joys of Rambha and other nymphs, 
stories that are sweet as nectar streamsH ; they are valued by Sukraoarya 
himself, the creator of poetry. 

43. “Who among those damsels does not confide to me Cupid’s latest 
commands, as one does merchandise to a merchant ? For a bird does 
not feel shame before any one, and so no one feels shame before a bird. 

44. “The information whieh I store in my heart, steadfast with 
concentration — I whose ears are accustomed to hear the teachings of the 
Toga philosophy, purified by the explanations emanating from the vari- 
ous mouths of Brahma — that information reaches no one, even though 
it be a trifle. 

t The serpent who holds the earth on his hood. 

7 The mind is regarded as an atom, hence the horses, though as swift as 
the mind, are described as bigger than atoms, 
g He who feels an itohing sensation must rnb himself against something : 
here though the arm is itohing for battle, it is its efleot-fame — that rubs 
itself against the four quarters, aooording to the principle that the oha- 
raoteristios of the cause pass on to ths effect. The idea is that Nala’s 
military fame was spreading in every direction. 

II Lit ! stories that are in no way inferior to 
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45. "Ik is a pity that some other girl will attain the oeleatial happi- 
ness anattainable by thee, by betaking herself to Nala; just as the night 
lily enjoys the gaiety of moonshine anattainable by the day-lotos plant, 
by taking the moon unto herself. 

46. "As Nala has not married thee, thou osnst not obtain the happi- 
ness arising from flattering words spoken by us; just as a mango-grove 
which has not received the visit of the spring cannot enjoy the happiness 
brought by the humming of bees. 

47. “Or perhaps thou wilt thyself be his. Who has looked into the 
Creator's mind by getting into it ? Thou art, indeed, unmarried and 
dost possess an exuberance of the true nature of beauty. 

48 At the same time the Creator's spontaneous effort to unite those 
who are worthy of each other is wallknown from his having united the 
moon with the night, Siva with Parvati, and Vishnu with LakshmL 

49. Thou who art the tide of the ocean of womanly virtues over- 
flowing its shores, art not fitted for union with any one other than Nala; 
a tender wreath of Mallikk blossoms is not woven together with an 
extremely coarse rope of Kuja. 

50. "I am ho who draws the Creator’s chariot, and 1 asked him once 
whether he had created any woman worthy of Nala’s love. Metbought 
I heard the letters of thy name in the creaking of the wheels of bis oar. 

51. "If thou art united with a husband other than Nala, what boat 
will be there for the Creator, who has passed all bis life with a reputa- 
tion for wisdom, to cross ths ocean of popular censure ? 

52. "Enough ! It is useless to indulge in irrelevant thoughts. Slender 
damsel, I have tired thee too much ; I would wipe off that offence ; tell 
me what desire of thine I should fulfil,” 

63. Having spoken thus, the bird stopped, wishing to know the 
heart of the princess. The good propose an action to some one only after 
sounding his heart, just as they propose a descent in a deep lake only 
after sounding its waters. 

With her head slightly turned aside and moving, the king’s daugh- 
ter, who with her face rendered the moon worthless, having pondered 
for a moment over what she was to say, said to the bird. 

66. “Fie on my childish love of wanton acts, excited by the impulse 
whereof 1 disturbed thee who wast innocent, just as the ripples of water 
m contact with the wind disturb one standing on the bank. 

56. Beautiful as thou aft, thou hast by thy purity become a mirror 
unto those who are good; this my offence came to bo mirrored on thy 
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own self, while thou wast putting me to the lore, offender as I wasf , 

57. “Gentle bird, forgive me, a girl, even il I have done something 
improper; though a swan, thou dost deserve homage, being divine in 
nature, as does Vishnu incarnate in the form of a fish. 

58. “What joy wouldst thou nriug mo that would surpass even the 
joy of my eyes on seeing thee ? What does the moon dolor the creatures 
beyond sprinkling their eyes with the sprays of its nectar ? 

69. “How can that desire, which the mind never parts with, pass 
through the throat ? Who is that shameless girl who will speak of her 
desire to catch the moon with her hands ?” 

60. Drinking in her gentle voice sweet as the juice of the vine, 
the swan renounced its liking for the cuckoo a voice, and felt contempt 
for the sound of the lyre. 

61. When she became silent, having spoken briefly from shame, the 
swan, somewhat in doubt regarding what she said, joined its lotus-like 
mouth with words. 

62. ''The matter, of which thou thus politely spoakest as something 
like a desire to catch the moon with the hands — have I no right even to 
hear of it, like a ^udra having no right to hear the words of the Vedas ? 

63. “Why so much ado ? Thou wilt obtain the object which only 
exists on the footpath of thy mind; even the Absolute, about which the 
mind itself is in the dark, can be realised by those who are alert. 

64. "Thou whose waist is a phenomenon of Siva’s power of becom- 
ing as small as an atom ! Among the creatures inhabiting the Creator's 
world, respect thou me, though an iguorant bird, as being famous for my 
instinct of truthfulness and appreciation. 

65. “The goddess of speech lives in our mouth among the Vedas as 
her neighbours J; Douna by the power of good company, she does not 
deviate from the path of truth, as if out of shame before her neighbours. 

66. “If thy heart in desire goes even to the city of Lanka, situate in 
mid ooeanf, know even that to be in thy hands." 

67. Thus spoken to by the bird, Damayanti said, abashed and de- 
ll i. e. the bird is so pure that her own oSenoe, namely, her attempt to 

catch it, is reflected on its mirror-like self, and the bird taking it for its 
own offence apologises to faer. 

t The verses of the Vedas being uttered by Brabmfl, to whose chariot the 
swans are attached, the Vedas are here spoken of as being the neighbours 
of the swans. 

t Lit ; the city of Lank&, for which the bosom of the ocean has become a 
bedstead. 
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lighted, "My hearl; is not going to Lanka* nor is it desirotw of any- 
thing else,” 

68. Then that Indra among swans, remembering that on the moun- 
tain of a maiden’s nature, in the river of bashfulnesa, Cupid the elephant 
lies immersed, said to her who was not speaking to it in a clear fashion. 

69. “Have I not, an intelligent being, understood the meaning of 
those two verses uttered by thee, a poetess expert in puns, to be respec- 
tively, ‘My desire is to marry the king,’ and ‘My mind longs for Nala’?§ 

70. “But thinking of the lack of firmness of thy heart, I feel that I 
am in fact ignorant of it. Cupid himself, when his aim is a maiden’s 
heart fickle by nature, is likely to miss his mark. 

71. "Surely the moon of the people of Nishadha (Nalaj is the ladra 
of the earth ; how can one like myself inform him thus, as does a low- 
born creature, of such an indefinite matter ? 

72. “If thou choosest some other youth, whether at the instance of 
thy father or of thy own accord, what will Nala think of me if I plead 
before him on thy behalf ? 

73. "Princess, thou, too, must not enjoin mo to set about this matter 
which it is feared may go wrong, but I will do whatever thou askest of 
me other than this.” 

74. The king’s daughter spoke again, slackening the persistence of 
her shyness, by shaking her head in disagreement, as if shaking off the 
swan’s words which had entered her ears. 

75. "Thy surmise about my being given in marriage to someone other 
than Nala is as the Veda in thy heart; thou ehouldst make the conjec- 
ture of the night having a beloved other than the moon precede it as 
if it were the syllable Oin.11 

76. ‘ Without surmising the growth of affection in the heart of the 
lilj’ to be connected with soma one other than the sun, thou dost fear 
that I may marry some one other than NalaJ: great, indeed, is thy 
rashness. 

77. “This hast thou surmised well : I will, indeed, have recourse to 
some one other than Nala, but only to destroy myself apart from him ; also 
uot to make thee a liar before that king. 

* Damayantj's reply can be construed as meaning also ‘‘My heart longs for 

Nala." 

i See Verse* 69 and 67. 

1 The syllable Om is put before Vedio verses. 

t i. 0 , I love Nala just as the day lily loves the sun. 
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78. ‘Am to ooajeoture, tiiat tellatbee tb»t t&oo art a{N>ui to be dee&red 
by me, wbjr is it dumb regarding the good that is to rasalt firam 
that deeeptioQ ? If words, in the case of which it is imposdble , to bos' 
pect any reason for insincerity, are not Veda*), then what are the Vedas 
themselves like? 

79. "If my father wants to give me to someone other than Nala, 
why does he not sacrifice me in the fire, the body being all that remains 
of me 7 He is no doubt the master of the body of his children; but it is 
still Nala who is the lord of my life. 

80. "Thou wouldst like to do me a good that would be even higher 
than my position as the devoted bondslave of Nala; what wilt the day hly 
do even with the moon that is full of nectar, so long as it is not the sun ? 

81. "In my heart, desirous only of him, there is no thought of obtain- 
ing even the priceless Wishing Stone; in my mind he with a face like the 
lotus is the only treasure, the quintessence of the three worlds put 
together. 

82. "I have heard of him, seen him in my delusion in every direction, 
and contemplated him without any break in the stream of oonseious- 
ness. Today I shall obtain him or die; both are in thy hands, one will 
remain, 

83 ‘ Acquire thou the virtue that would accrue from keeping thv 
promise^, and giving my life to me. Good sir, give up futile doubts ; 
why this extreme reserve in a matter that is good ? 

84. “0 wise and dear one, reject not my prayer, nor put divers ob- 
stacles in the path cf what is to be done. Deviate not from the path of 
fame that arises from the honourable position of being true to one’s 
word — the path that is free from the sport of calumny. 

85. "Thou art so niggardly that thou dost feel no shame, thinking 
even of those who give their very lives for the good of the distressed. 
Virtue purified by fame is slipping from thy hand, owing to thy re- 
luctance to give my own life to me. 

86. "If thou givest my life to me, I will repay by sacrificing even 
my own life; but with what can I repay, if thou be the giver of some- 
thing that is more than life ? So do thou plunge me in a limitless ocean 
of poverty that I may be unable to repay my debt to thee. 

87. "Purchase my very life as a piece of merchandise ; there will at 
least be some religious merit, if nothing else. Thou giver of the lord of 
my life, if I have nothing to give thee, I can at least sing thy fame. 


f Verse 66. 
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88. "Or parbMpa the rich do not like to win grateful people to be had 
even bj meane of a benefit costing a ‘cowrie’; but lo, the good, calling 
themselves clever, purchase those very people even at the cost of 
their lives. 

89. "Nala is a king, hence the impersonation of the eight divine lords 
of the qnartersg ; owing to my devotion to him, they, too, are pleased 
with me; otherwise it was n^t possidle that coming of thy own accord, 
thou shouldst become the guarantee of my winning him. 

90. “Becoming as the root of the Virana grass, made for me by the 
Creator without any joints, wilt thou not, acting like the root of the 
Virana for me. apply to my bosom the paste of sandal ?* 

91. “No use delaying, it is time to hurry up; deliberation is justified 
only in a matter that admits of delay ; suffering does not wait for time, 
as a keen intellect does not wait for a teacher’s instruction. 

92. “When thou goest from here, thou shouldst not supplicate Nala 
on my behalf, while he is in the inner apartments; for at that time his 
sympathy for the beloved faces there might cause a distate for any 
other woman. 

93. “If Nala is perfectly satisfied with his enjoyment in his harem, 
it is not necessary to speak of this matter to him ; for to one who is sa* 
tisfied with (plain) water a sweet, fragrant and cool drink of water 
tastes not well. 

94 “Ornament of the rase of swans, thou shouldst not put in any 
word for me, when Nala’s heart is tepid with anger; on a tongue tainted 
with bile even sugar tastes bitter. 

95. “Thou shouldst not make thy entreaty on my behalf, when the 
king’s mind is occupied with other affairs; the sleeplike inattention of 
a man asked for a favour at such a moment bears the stamp of an atti- 
tude of contempt. 

96. “Being wise, thou shouldst therefore communicate this to tUe king 
after finding out a suitable occasion; what seams good to thy noble self — 
complete failure or delayed eueoess ?” 

97. It might seam improper to our minds, that she discarded all shame 
as she said these things ; but Cupid who made her say all this bore testi- 
mony to her innocence. 

i Cf. 1. 6. 

* The root of the Vira^Ja grass and sandal are used as sedatives to allay 

the heat of the body. Damayanti asks the swan to be for her as “the 

root of the Virana grass” ealled Nalada, whioh means also “that which 

gives Nala.” 
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98. Both ^ivB and Copid feel onbouaded joy, when they get eotee- 
thing mad ; the former when he gets the 'mad* flower*, bwing to bis 
rivalry with the other§ ; the latter, when be gets some one suffering from 
the pangs of separation^. 

99. Then concluding that the princess who spoke thus was in love 
with Nala, the bird laughingly unloosened again the seal of silence 
on its beak. 

100. “Princess, if this be the fact, I do not see what is to be done by 
me in this matter; Cupid himself, by excessively heating both thee and 
the king, has brought about this union. 

101. “Let the divine character of the external sense-organs of Nala, 
whose mind is set on thee, be today a reality, having obtained by win- 
ning thee a satisfaction that is given only by neotarV — the sense-organs 
which had (formerly) taken the vow of starvation through austeritiesf. 

102. “Owing to thy absence Cupid is consuming his body, as if out 
of envy, thinking, ‘Our bodies were alike, but mine was burnt (by Siva), 
while his is not even he.ated ?’ 

103. “While drinking in thy portrait, decorating a wall, with his eyes, 
blinking not from his eagerness, the king’s eyes take a redness given by 
streams of tears, but which seems to be caused by thee. 

104. “While the king drinks in thy portrait with eyes winkless out 
of eagerness, a dispute about the tears takes place, between 'love by 
eyesight’ and 'lack of winking’. Each says, 'These are mine||.’ 

105. “Damayanti, though thou art outside, thou art in his heart ; is 
there any way in which thou art not bis lite-breath ? No wonder that 
his mind with thyjelf as its only object pervades thy portrait. 

* The 'mad flower’ is the Dhattura which has highly intoxicating pro- 
perties. 

§ Siva’s enmity with Cupid is wellknown. Flower is the weapon of Cupid, 
so when ^iva gets hold of his rival's weapon, he is naturally jubilant. 
The Dhattura flower is sacred to ^iva. 

t i. e. Siva rejoices when he gets the "mad” flower, Cupid when he gets 
someone mad with love. 

II Being a king, Nala was sprung from the eight gods known as ths Loka- 
p&las, and as such his sense-organs were already known to be divine ; 
now they are actually so by the taste of nectar at the prospeet of their 
association with Damayanti. 

t i. e. were pining away as in the case of one engaged in religtous anster- 
ities. 

It The idea is, while Nala gazes at Damayantfs portrait, tears i^ipear in 
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106. "Unoeasing'ly dost thoQ go np the long, long fligfht of etairs of 
his tboughte, and the eigha that ho plentifully heavea toe due to his 
meditating on theOi with his self absorbed in thee I 

107. “What his heart secretly tells thee, his face bespeaks openlyg. 
This act of his face is iir keeping with its friendship with the moon, the 
friend of Cupid who is the enemy of Nala.* 

108. “Lying ou his bod at night without thee now, sleep comes not 
to him; nor any other woman who should embrace him, kiss his eyes, 
or bury his mind in stupor. -,r.. 

109. “In vain did Cupid, by piercing Nula with his arrows, reduce 
him to emaciation, with beauty as the only residue; though made lean 
and thin, he does not give up his rivalry with himf. 

1 10. “He would not fear siu itself, if it brought thee to him ; and he 

would not even be ashamed of being a slave to thee; Ime Cupid damaged 

in any wise his character even, by piercing him severely W^ith sharp 
arrows ? 

111. “Like a contagious disease, the extreme bashfalness of the 
modest king insinuated itself into the expert physicians wl^o were treat- 
ing his dreadful fever of love ; for they remained silent about the cause 
of the disease. 

113. “He is suddenly frightened, fancying thou art angry, and laughs 
without any occasion, fancying he has got thee; without any reason 
he follows thee, as if thou art going away, and replies to the air, 
as if addressed by thee, 

113. “Alas, alas, this valiant kingissioking helpless, like an elephant, 
in the clay of utter delusion on the island of swoon in the Yamuna river 

'jis eyes, and it is not possible to decide whether they are eaused by bis 
oontinuous,gaze or by bis fond irlanoes at her life like portrait. The 
difficnlty ^in coming to a decision .regarding the cause of the tears is re- 
presented aa a quarrel between tbe twp possible oansas, both of whieh 
•laim the tears as their own. 

S i. e. his secret makings .are m.anifested by the paleness of bis visage. 
Nala has turned pale owing to bis anxiety fbr Damayantl. 

* Cupid, the oppressor of Nala, is his enemy, and as an enemy he wants 
to divulge Nala's secrets. In this he is helped by Nala's face, which by 
its paleness says that Nala secretly thinks of Damayantl day and night. 
The face thns acts as Cupid’s friend, but Cnpid is not its immediate 
friend. The friend of tbe face is tbe moon (owing to the similarity of 
both), and the. moon is the friend of Cnpid (love being associated with 
moonlight); thus It is quite proper that the face should offer its help to 
Cupid, because he is the friend of its frieud-the moon. 

t i-«. ho lb still -as beautiful as Cupid. 
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of • tiwt U iaoeuutnt, owiag to tby obseDoe. 

114. *‘That stage, the last of the sugeat* orested eaoh by ^a 
arrows of Capid, doabled because they are duehMCged from the right as 
well as the left baud— >m*y thst stage nerer come about. 

116. “To thee 1 hare been sent by the king, ever dejected owing to 
Cupid’s opprossion^ having come hither, 1 have achieved my reward in 
the knowledge of thy eentmeat, covetooe of merit as thou art. 

116. “Damayanii, blessed art thou who hast attracted even Nala by 
thy noble virtues ; after this, what praise is it for the light of the moon 
that it perturbs even the ocean 7 

117. “Mayst thou shine with Nala as the night with the moon; 
may he shine with thee as the moon with the night. Perhaps the Crea* 
tor, who unites that couple again and again, is acquiring practice with 
a view to uniting you both. 

118. “Slender maid, Nala’s art of drawing pictorial designs, exhibit* 
ing no small skill, will reach its perfection, if anywhere, on thy swelling 
breasts alone. 

119. “One moon can never satisfy thy two eyes ; so let it bring an 
unbounded joy to thy eyes in company with another moon — the 
face of Nala. 

120-1. “Behold the wish*tree of Nala’s religious austerities I The 
beauty of its sprouts is flashing in the guise of the tips of thy finger- 
nails; verily thy eyebrows are but two leaves of this tree, and it is thy 
lower lip that is flashing red as its mature sprout. Thy hands are its 
new leaves, and thy smiles are its buds: it is flowering with the tender- 
ness of thy limbs, and bearing fruito in the guise of the charms of thy 
breasts, f 

122, “It seems, while making your mutual attachment equal in 
measure, Cupid made the disc of the moon the dish of the balance, with 
the lunar rays attached to it (as the necessary cords), while be made 
his own arrow the beam of the balance. 

123. “During the gaieties of love, let the pictorial designs on thy 
breasts, erased in contact with Nala's lotus-like hand, thickly coated 
with the wax-like sweat caused by emotion, once more enter the hand 
whence they had gone forth ||. 

t i.e. death, the last of the ten stages of love. 

1 Nala’s religious ansterities are here fancied as the divine tree Kalpatam 

which grants him his desired objeot-Dsmavanfi. 

f i.e. the pietorial designs drawn on her breasts by Nsla’s band will be 

erased by that very hand j they will be reabsorbed, so to say. in theiv 
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124. “Damayantl, let both of yon, yoaog as you are, accept in the 
garden of pleasure the shower of flowers, ever and anon freed by the 
breezes delighted at the various ntodes of your erotic wrestling, rich in 
postures. 

126. “By virtue of your mutual union let now your minds, thine and 
Nala’s, shine forth blossoming with joys, as if they were two atoms 
forming first a unit of two atoms; about to create once more the body 
of the mind-born god of love*. 

126. “To vanquish Nala, who is not to be conquered with a bow of 
flowers, Cupid rejoices to find in thee, who dost belong to a pure family 
and possess great virtues, a bow made of faultless bamboo and possessing 
a string ; thou art, indeed, gleaming with a twining silk ribbon with the 
beauty of vermilion present in it, which, decorating thy neck, hangs 
down a little on thy back, as if it were a trace left by the rubbing 
(of vermilion). t 

127. "Know thyself to be the beautiful flowery bow of the mighty 
Cupid, the pearls in thy necklace to be the shots of his bow, and the 
great king Nala to be the target ; the line of hairs on thy body has 
assumed the whole beauty possessed by that bowstring, wellnourished by 
its constant stay in the lap of that bow, and poscesses a central cavity 
in the guise of the gleaming navelj, 

128. “Cupid, being conquered by Nala in beauty, became despondent 
and left his arrow8§ on thy hair, his bow at the bottom of thy fore- 
headlT, and his body in that furnace — the (third) eye of ^iva; but 
deprived of his body, he has now taken shelter on thee for vanquishing 

place of Origin. 

* Cupid being born of the mind, his body destroyed by Siva can be re- 
created only by minds serving as atoms. The two minds of Nala and 
Damayanti, both in love with each other, are fit constituents to serve as 
a starting point in the process of the recreation of Cupid. 

t Damayant! is fancied as a bow to be used by Cnpid. As a bow is made 
of bamboo, the scarlet ribbon hanging down on her back is fancied as 
the trace left by vermilion, when rubbed cn the back of the 
bamboo to see whether it is sound; Cnpid is testing the soundness of 
the bow he is going to use. 

t The line of hairs on Damayanti’s body is fancied as the string of Cupid's 
flowery bow, while the navel is fancied as the noose provided in the 
centre of th^ bowstring for holding the shot, before it is let off. 

S i.e. flowers. 

H The eyebrows are meant, beautiful eyebrows being represented as Cu- 
pid's bow. 
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Nala, and ihe line of leaves* on the mountain of thy breasts is serving 
fis a cottage for hiin|’’. 

129. The bird having thus spoken to Damayanti, her friends who 
had been long looking for her then came and surrounded her; the bird 
also hastily set out for Nala’s capital, saying, “Happiness to thee, let 
me go.” 

180. Damayanti, though she fondly tasted again and again the in- 
finitely sweet and fragrant butter that was the speech of the noble bird, 
the messenger of her beloved, the butter being mixed with the honey 
of the flowers composing Cupid’s arrows, obtained no joy, but 
experienced in her heart a severe burning, and felt a tremendous 
deadening shock. || 

131. Tears soon became the limit of the range of her vision, as it 
followed the swan, the friend of the king ; even while by her side, it was 
far from her eyesj", but now, though it went far away, it was not re- 
moved from the range of her mind. 

182. The swan set out alone on its journey to communicate to Nala 
all that had taken place, clearly expressing the possibility of success by 
diverse flutterings of its wings ; her friends, on the other hand, took 
her away, saying, “Dear friend, thou art out in the woodland ; foolish 
one, hast thou forgotten the way ? Weep not, come, let ua go." 

133. The bird found the king restless with love and making a bed of 
young shoots and leaves fade away (with the heat of his body), while 
he was under an Asoka tree, crowned with a luxuriant growth 
of flowers that vied with the flaming arrows of Cupid, the 
tree being on the bank of the pool of water, near which it bad 
seen him (before). 

134. “Dependent Damayanti, to thee I will say nothing; 
but swan, come quickly, tell me what she said about me” — Nala having 
said thus, the swan, coming near, spoke about it In the case of the 

* Means really the pictorial designs on the breasts. 

? The burning of Cupid by Siva is here interpreted as an act of suicide by 
Cupid, throwing himself into the fire of diva’s eyes to escape the dis- 
grace of being snrpassed by NaU in beauty. He is now fancied as per- 
forming religious austerities for conquering, in his turn, Nala with 
Damayanti as his weapon. 

II The idea is, the swan’s words, describing as they did Nala’s lore for her, 
touched her deeply and only iaoreased her sorrow; her position is liken- 
ed to that of one who has taken butter mixed with honey, which is be- 
lieved!te have a poisonouB affect, 

t i. e, she did not see it clearly owing to her tears. 
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good the only delay in the attainment of a desired object is the delay of 
their own wishes. 

185. The great king made the swan repeat what his beloved had said, 
asking the bird, "What is it ? What is it ?” Then mad with the 
honey of intense joy, he himself repeated a hundred times what he had 
EO beard. 

136. Epilogue. 



CANTO IV. 

1. Then did Cupid quickly conquer Damsyantl; making the fragrant 
flower of Nala’a fame his bow and his excellence the string of that bow, 
while he made Nala himself, owing to the latter’s keen intellect, an 
arrow — Nala whose tidings had come to her ears. 

2. As she j Buffering from Cupid’s fever, plunged into the waters of 
that pool, namely, the story of her beloved, its effect instantly grew 
harmful, long burning her heart. 

5. The slender -waisted* maiden seemed to have learnt her impatience, 
contrary as it was to all sobriety, from the flying speed of the messenger 
of her belovedj ; for that which appears immediately after something 
originates from it. 

4. Her face was too benumbed even to think of an iota of smile; the 
Khanjana bird in the shape of each of her eyes limped even in making 
a slight stir in its own courtyard — the corner of the eye. f 

6. Ware Nala and Cupid the two physicians of heaven, the ASvi- 
nlkum&ras §, who entered her heart to probe it, being engaged by her 
lover Indra, the king of the gods, to cure her quickly ? 

6. Her face, tender like the lotus .and troubled by Cupid's beat, 
was seen each day bearing an ever increasing resemblance to the moon 
withered by the rays of the sun. 

7. It was but natural that her breasts, like two pitcheis, hardened 
by the rays of the sun of youth, should then be subjected to heat in oon> 
tact with fire — heat due to the frolics of the flower-bowed potter H. 

8. The banana plant, if it ware tainted by the burning barren soil of 
the desert, would realise the suflering of bar thighs, as they then lay 
buried by Cupid iu the heat of the grief of desolation. 

9. Damayanti 8 hands, made feverish by the blows of Cupid’s arrows, 
resembled the lotus blossom of a pool dried up by the summer, the rays 
of the sun falling freely on the flower. 

10. The obstructing pressure of the plump and stout breasts was 
guilty of preventing Damayanti’s heart from flying away, bursting under 
the excessive heat of Oapid. 

11. What a pain is caused by the tip of a beard of corn, if it enters 

* lit. she who has a belly oomposed of two atoms. 

^ i. e. the swan. 

t i. e. she was too morose to oast any side glance. 

2 These were famous for their beauty, so were Nala and Cupid. 

^ i. e. Cupid. 
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th« foot! Then why Bhonld not • moaDtoin--<ft king that nphotds th« 
earth*, staying in her heart, having entered it, oaose pain to tile 
toiderdimbed girl ? 

12. Her eyes, as if gone within in their eagerness to see her beloved 

residing in her mind, eould not grasp even objects resting in front 
of them. 

18. The face of Damayanti, who adopted a drooping attitude of 
countenance owing to her forlorn stats, being reflected on her bosom 
flooded with tears, shone forth, as if by drawing near it bad oome to kiss 
Nala who was in her heart 

14. The gazelie-eyed damsers sighs like the air assumed a magio 
power of secret entry, inferred only at the time of exit, in order to stir 
up its friend, fire, namely, Oupid living in her mindf. 

15. Her vision acting as an artist painted the ten directions with 
figures of Nala by means of the pallid yellow produced by her grief of 
separation, the crimson hue (of passion), the black of inky stupor, and 
its own white lustre serving as colours. 

16. Her sighs produced that quivering in the scarf resting on her 
bosom, as if by way of speaking repeatedly and abundantly of her heart’s 

plight caused by Oupid. Who is not afraid when his place of refuget is 
in distress 1 

17. During the fair maid’s fever oansed by the grief of her 
desolation, the lotus blossoms known as her hands, feet, face and eyes 
were long emitting, in their nightlong heat, the glow of the sun, which 
they had previously absorbed in profusion. 

18. It was a wonderful thing that her friends, after consideration, 
inferred Nala to be the cause of her fever, by merely looking at the 
tears of the princess — an inference that did not prove false. 

19. Cupid, smiting Dsmayantfs heart with his arrows for the sake 
of Nala, and deeply piercing hie own self present in her heart, lost all 
consoiousness, his mistaken action thus bearing its fruity. 

* i. e. Nala. 

t The sighs are faneied as air secretly entering her body in order to fan 
the flame of Cnpid burning in her mind. Its seeret entry is nst noticed, 
and can only be inferred at the time of its going out in the form of sighs 
which alone are noticed. 

} The scarf was moving, as the boson heaved up and down with her sighs. 
The sighs are calling attention by that means to the imminent danger 
to their place of refnge~the heart-from Cupid’s oppression. 

S i. e. in the midst of her ardent longing for Nala her feelings were sud< 
denly deadened, and she was reduced to a state of stupor. 
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20. Lo, if shQ fancied the moon to be the bud, then why-did the son, 
too, with its rays thus set her heart on fire — the heart that was oleariy 
shown to be a stone as it was not rent even under the weight of tile 
grief of her desolation ?t 

21. Where was there a maiden to resemble her as she lay buried 
in grief from her beloved’s absence, with a lotus placed on her bpsom ? 
Was she then Rati, lying on the flames of the funeral pyre to follow 
her dead husband*, clasping on her. bosom the (flowery) bow of her 
beloved ? 

22. She did not know the secret that the grief of her forlorn state 
lurking in her mind was a fire; for in order to calpi it she was going to 
cast into the blazing fire her, life, making it a handful of strawsH. 

23. Why should not a soft heart, the natural characteristic of women, 
be present iu her ? The wise Cupid manifested it clearly by hurting 
her heart even with flowers serving as arrows. 

24. Assuming the form of lotus-stalks, the overhostile rays of 
the moon perhaps entered through windows, afraid of expulsion if they 
entered in any other way, in order to cause a feverish heat to her who 
never went out of her mansion!. 

25. Damayantl’s face, eyes and lips, reflected on her bosom full of 
tearS) owing to the face being bent downwards, were evidently planted 
there by Cupid as all his arrows, which were composed of flowers fit to 
be compared with those very limbs. 

26. The moon reflected on the surface of Damayanti’s cheek, pale 
with the grief of being forlorn, easily made her face its friend, by 
attaching to it its emblem — the deer, while its white lustre remained im- 

t Moonlight being highly oppressive to lovers in sspiration, Damsyanti 
was being burnt by the rays of the moon, whom she therefore regarded 
as the sun. But even as the sun, it set her heart on fire, as if it were a pieee 
of sun-stone which is supposed to catch fire in contact with the rays of 
the sun. 

* i. e. Cnpid, after he had been burnt by ^iva. 

II i. e. her grief will not be calmed by death; even in the after life this 
fire of grief caused by Nala's atsenoe will continue to burn. ' ^ 

i The lotns-stalks, placed on her body to allay her saffsring, and glisten- 
ing with moonlight, are the rays of the moon stealthily coming in to 
oppress Damayanti who kept indoors to avoid the light of the moon. 
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ft. BeMHnted with palobesa by the sandal dost on her body, hot 
Him of S6|>sratioii, and adorned with lotus-stalks looking like 

Aiakee; *o appearing like ^iva, she was an object of terror to Oupid|. 

28. ^ho sandal paste applied by her to her heated bosom looked 
beautiful, with bobbles appearing on it, as if it were the moon with a 
retinue of stars accompanying rt, coming on a visit to its friend Onpid 
residing in her heart. 

29. Inflamed by Cupid’s fire, she repeatedly cast away a fresh lotos 
hlossom, approached toward herself for use (as a sedative), but made to 
rustle, midway, by her sighs^ 

I 

SO. "The two lotos blossjins placed on her bosom seemed to say, 
shrinking with heet, to the full-breasted maiden, "So will thy breasts 
obtain the grasp of the hands of thy beloved ; why do they now shrink?” 

, I 

31. By means of the paleness caused by the absence of her beloved, 
she was making known to Nala, the lord of her heart, her purity in the 
fire of Cupid, as if by saying, "None other than thee bare I ever thought 
of as my lord.” 

32. Did the lotus plant placed on her body, heated by the grief of 
her forlorn state, try to remove her intense beat, or seek to overcome 
it with fists in the shape of its closing leaves ? 

88. Overpowered as she was by the poison of her desolate grief 
spreading on account of the bites of those snakes, Cupid's arrows, whom 
did she not plunge in an oomn of pathos, looking like adigitof the moon 
oppressed by the rays of the sun ? 

34. The moist, creepery lotus-stalk applied by her to her bosom, 
burning with the sufiering caused by Cupid, faded completely, as if out 

* i. e. the moon was reflected on her cheek, but tbs white portion of the 
moon was not noticed on the pale cheek, its dark spot alone coming in* 
to view, with the result that her face with tbe lunar spot visible on 
it looked like another moon, a friend of the moon in the sky. 

{ The sandal paste applied to her feverish body, when it dried up, looked 
like ashes, while tbe lotus stalks looked like snakes, both together giving 
her the appearanee of ^iva. It seelbed as if Damayantl was using these 
to seare away Cupid who dreaded ^iva, being onee burnt to ashes 
by him. 

J i. the Ic^ns blhssomsi withered by her sighs, rustled like dry 
lmves« and had to be thrown away as useless. { 



of aidjoiaing bond* of Daomj^hi^i wftkllt 

'm b^oty. 

35. AopnyofmoHplaoadbyheron bor boflom« wbiob tbrobb^i »r)MD 
tbo voioe of the etickoo was heard, looked beaatifal as it looved, as- if 
struck by the fiah-the einblam of Cupid ever present in her heart, while 
rubbing its body close against it il 

36. It was not through any mistake that Nala'e mind regarded her 
face as a piece of moonstone ; otherwise how was it that at moonrise 
water flowed from it in tears ?* 

87. Damayanti was thriving jnst lice Cupid’s viotorious weapon — 
his arrows ; so ha wished to connect her definitely with the number five 
like his own arrows^. 

88. The forlorn maiden, thinking a fiery weapon of Cupid was 
emerging in the shape of the moon, at once took np a watery counter* 
weapon suitable for it, her own tears. 

89. The beautiful damsel, seeing a new rain cloud, a cloudy weapon 
hurled by Cupid, discharged at him a suitable windy weapon, her long* 
drawn sighaf. 

40. The fair damsel, believing the south wind to be a windy weapon 
sent by Cupid, seemed to adopt for a snaky weapon the lotus^stalks 
which she had taken up out of fear for Cupid’s intense heat§. 

41. Cupid placed two nails in her heart — the absence of her beloved 


f As Cupid oeeupied Damayanti's heart, bis omblem-the fisb-is also sup- 
posed to have been there. It is fancied that the cool spray of moss, 
which was applied to her bosom, and moved as her heart throbbed, was 
shaken by this fish from inside her heart. 

* The moonstone is believed to exude water iu oontact with moonlight ; 
Damayanti's face was a moonstone in the sense that at the sight of 
the moon in the evening it used to be wet with tears for Nala. 
t The idea is that she was as charming as Cupid’s flowery arrows, The 
latter, however, are five in number; so Cupid wanted to connect her 
also with that number i e. be wanted to kill her ; “to be reduced to 
the five elements" means “to die." 

t A new raineloud is one of the phenomena regarded as nnbearable to 
love-siok people. DamayanU's sighs are blasts of wind which would 
blow away the mischievous raineloud. 
i As snakes are believed to teed on air, the lotus-stalks wbioh ware plaead 
on her body to eool it are snakes used by her to drive away the 
aonth wind. 
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•nd lif« in epiie of it t did he After: thAt drive in the two hails there, by 
hitting them with a eoap^ of Bilva fruits, her breasts ? 

42. Cupid, hitting her With his arrows ih extreme profusion, and 

then throwing at her even fruits, owing to all his flowery arrows being 
exhausted, clearly dowered her ' chest with a pair of palm fruits, her 
own breasts§, ' ' 

43. Then Damayauti, who repeatedly and severely reproached the 
moon, and repeatedly praised KahuH, suffering as she did from Cupid's 
fever, addressed a friend whose visage was covered with tears.' 

44. “As with regard to men, gods and Brahma, it has been calculated 
how much time constitutes an age in the case of each,, why is it that in 
the science of numbers the same has not been dons in the case 
of lovers in separation, measured by the raomeuts of ypung lovers 
in union ?J 

45. "Sati accepted her birth from the Himalayas, 'the abode 
of snow’, because she was heated by Cupid, not because of hpr esteem fojr 
its greatness ; gn the forehead of ^iva, too, it is not his eye but bis sepa- 
ration from Sati that burns engraved*. 

46. "The pain of burning caused by fire is not great, it is tbe pain 
caused by separation from one’s beloved that is great; if it is not So, 
why do women hastily enter the fire, eager to attend on their 
departed lords ? 

, . , ^ ^ i ' 

47. "Friend, look at the impudence of the moon; those of its digits 

which are heavily stained with the sin of killing lovelorn maidens are 
playing in its heart, but, those which make friends with the night lotus 
have been thrust outside.! 


i i. e. two palm-fruits fluns: at her by Cupid stuck to her body aud became 
her breasts. 

II The moon being an oppre'ssor of Virahius, she rebuked the moon and 
praised R&hu who swallows up the moon during an eclipse, 
i.e. what is a moment to lovers in union is an age to lovers in separation ; 
to the unhappy even a moment appears as long^as an age. 

* Sati committed suicide, as her father Dtaksha insulted her husband ^iva 
during a saerifioe performed by the former, and in tbe 'next life she was 
born ns the daughter of the-Himftlaya mountain under thfr,<name of Par- 
vatL It is here fancied thitt she oboss .the snowyBim&layaas her father 
, in order to oalm tbe fire of her love for Siva, while the third aye of Siva, 
glowing on . his forehead, is the dre of Siva’s griefl.'for the absent Sati. 

IF Damayanti thinks tbe moon is a vicious being which keeps its dark 
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48. "Friend, ask the moon elearly this, ‘Inert moon, from what 
teacher didst thou learn the generosity of thy heat ? Is it from the 
poison that hath withered diva’s throat, or from the snbmarine fire in 
the ooean V 

49. "Verily this moon, on account of the sin of killing women, sepa- 
rated from their lovers, is, after being whirled round, thrown down from 
heaven on the rock of dark night, while the sparks bursting forth and 
flying upwards make the hf>avena richer in stars^. 

50. “Friend, do thou speak to the moon on my behalf thus, ‘Why 
set about such a thing ? Thou mayst not be mindful of tby birth in the 
ocean, but thou hast forgotten even thy position, residing on diva’s head.’ 

61. “Moon, it is a pity thou wart not p>ounded by theMandara moun- 
tain falling in the ocean* nor destroyed even in the fire of the stomach 
of the sage Agastya, who drunk up the ooean. 

52. “Foolish moon, dost thou think, ‘Damayanti’s mind will be 
merged in me when she dies’? The learned Cupid speaks of the relevant 
scriptural text as referring in my case to the moon-like face of Nala.f 

53. “Moon, sound forth the new drum of thy fame ; now brighten 
the dynasty of the ocean ; do thou also acquire the heroism resulting 
from the killing of a woman ; only give up torturing. 

54. “Vicious moon, at night disguise thyself as the sun and inflame 
me in the absence of the sue ; but when day comes, 1 shall see tby pride 
eclipsed by the sun. 

65. "Moon, Terrible to maidens like us, shining as thou dost at night, 
resting on the divine fiivaj, ‘the lord of creatures,’ this thy ghostly 

spot representing vice oarefully in its heart, while its white portion, 
which by its lustre makes the night lotus bloom, is kept by it at a 
distance. 

2 The moon is fancied as a criminal who is dashed against a rook by way 
of punishment. Here the rock is the dark, moonless nights, while the 
stars, more in view on such nights, are increased in number by the 
addition of the particles issuing from the body of the moon, when it is 
smashed to pieces. 

* During the churning of the ocean, the birthplace of the moon. 

t The ruling idea of the verse is fidelity even after death. The text in 
question says that the mind, after the death of the body, is merged in 
the moon. The moon, oppressing and wishing to kill the lovesick Da- 
mayant], is planning to have her mind after her death, but she says 
Cupid has so ordained that her mind, after her death, would go not to 
the mooQ in the heavens, bat to that other moon — the faoe of Nala. 

t i.e. on his forehead. 
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nature, dizzying the beads of others*, is astonishing in thee, who art 
oomposed of neetar. 

56. “Friend, cast the sprout of that Tam&la leaf, tby ear>ornameat, 
into the month of the deer in the moon ; the deer, eo fattened, might 

cover the moon by a little, and quiokly thereby I may breathe for a 
moment. 

57. “Truly the idea flashes upon me at the wrong moment : the Am&- 
vasya night which was in my hands is gone, but if it returns, it shall be 
held back and compelled to abide. Dear, never will I see the face of 
the moon more. 

68. “Friend, will not this young Cakora bird of mine become a disci- 
ple of the ocean-drinking sage Agastya ? How many drops will the 
rays of the moon be, to the bird drinking them, after it has been trained 
to gulp down the ocean 1 

59. “Dear, take in thy hand a heavy iron club, and take my mirror 
outside ; as soon as the moon there enters, do thou kill that malefactor 
quickly with ease, 

60. “Why did not the ocean keep in its womb the unbearable moon, 
as it does the submarine fire, and why did not mighty ^iva swallow it, 
when it was discarded like poison by the ocean fH 

61. “The black poison of the ocean, swallowed by one god (Siva), did 
not appear again ; but the moon, the white poison of the ocean, though 
destroyed by the gods by drinking it§, rises spontaneously anew. 

62. “Know thou the full moon to be a sinner, dominated by a passion 
for killing lovers in separation ; and know the moon, whose nectar is 

drunk up by the godsf, to be free from sin ; why do then astrologers assert 
a contrary dogma ? 

63. “Verily the fortnight, for which forlorn lovers did show a great 
esteem, became on the earth the 'great'^ fortnight ; and was the Tithi, 
on which all those lovers made that esteem immeaaurable||, made Am& 

* i.e. forlorn lovers sn&ering from the exciting light of the moon. 

H While the ocean was being ohurned, the moon came out of it, as did poi- 
son also, which was, however, swallowed by Siva in order to save the 
world, 

i The waning of the moon is believed to be dne to the gods drinking the 
neetar constituting the body of the moon. 

t i. e. the invieible moon of the Am&vftsyA night, regarded as inauspieioas 
by astrologers. 

t The literal meaning of meaning, however, the dark fortnight. 

II Immeasurable, because on the Am&v&syA night the moon is totally in- 
visible. 
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(or Am&Ta8f&) ?f 

.64: '‘Does B&ha awallow the moou, nistaikiii^'' it' for - ifb4rp%d> 
dartaoa wheel of bis enemy Viahuu ? Otherwise why "ddea* lie give .It 
up, fallen in his month and eoming into lus poaseasionr loolcrng like the 
enrd'fiae ofierdd at his worship ?• ' ' 

65. ‘‘Friend<‘'truljl' Rahu' ddes nbt willingly letg;o the mcon flomiog 
within his month ; as soon as it is swallqw^d by bin), it slips thsongh 
the passage of the hollow of his throat wlthont any harm,'!' 

66. “Experts in ancient lore, taking a plain view, of things, say that 
Vishnu cut off the head of R&hu, but do not say he is one who cuts off 
the heads of lovers in separation ; the moon would be extinct, if R&hu 
possessed the consuming power of the stomach.^ 

67. “Friend, the divine physicians, the two Alvins, being tl^e 
friends of Cupid by virtue of their beauty, at once, joined to the body 
the head of the dear-shaped Sacrifice!, severed by ^iva, who was Cupid's 
foe ; who would do the same to Bahu i 

68. “Or will not the head of Rahu be joined to the throat of the 
headless body of some enemy, decapitated by Nala in battle,^ and hastily 
flying up for fear of death, the link being cemented with his blood ? 

69. ^'Friend, ask thou the female demon JarA why she doth not sew 
up the head of BAhu with the headless body of Ketu, as she did the two 
sections Ot JarAsandha’s body. 

70. “Ffifthd, ask Rahu on my behalf, ‘Dost thou spare thy enemyll, 
thinking hiih to be the king of the Btahmauas ? If be were one, would 
he 'l^hturn to beavea, once he bad fallen, by corning into contact 
with Yiifuni T§§ 

V The word “Ama’’ standing for “AmAvasyA’' means “immeasuBable". 

^ See also Notes. '' 

* i. e.'”llahit ^ires tip the moon, besause he finds it sxtremely sharp and 
biting. '■ 

t It will be remembered BAhu has no body, possessipg only a head. 

t i. e. if Vishnu had not severed BAhn’s bead from the body, he would have 
today swallowed .and digested the moon. So VishMn being responsible 
for the survival of the moon, is also responsible for the killing of sepa- 
rated lovers by the inoon, 

S The reference is to Daksha's saerifioa destroyed by ^iva. 

U i. e. the moon which is regarded as the king of the BrAhmaUas. 

22 VAroui means both “the west” and “win*". The moon goes down in 
the west; a BrAhma^a who drinks wine ge«s down from his easte and 
position. Snoh a BrAhmaUa cannot -oomc k> heaven, hnt as the moon 

... , . t . 

does so, in spite of his oonneotion with VArnui, he oannotbea BrAhmaUa. 
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71^, ftiUiai lilco GUtfQ^a^ «pared ib« moon, being under fcbe im« 
^Miricm thi^t the moon i« a Br&hma]u^ because it bums his throat 7 
B&hu, to bnto iath« nature of the moon; tell me, what Brfthmaua quality 
it has in the ease of one innocent like me ? 

72. “For the use of the god of death, the moon was oaretally 
devised with ail its digits serving as teeth, as an instrument for crushing 
maidens separated from their lovers : it is why the moon is known as 
Dvijarftja+. 

78. “The moon is the burning face of Cupid, which the Creator 
pulled oqt of the fire issuing from diva’s eye|| ; after that it was marked 

with a black spot in the guise of a hare, owing to its manifold sins re- 
sulting from the killing of separated lovers,*' 

74. Then thinking it was useless to censure the distant moon with 
varied expressions in this way, DamayantI suffering grievously from the 
fever of desolation began to upbraid Cupid who was in her heart. 

75. “Cupid, if in my heart thou art taking refuge, why art thou thus 
burning that very heart ? Wretched one, like fire, where wilt thou be 
thyself, after having burnt up thy own fuel in a moment ? 

76. “Siva made thee inviBible§, fearing lest there should be an over- 
abundance of ‘three-eyedness’ ; Cupid, is there any one, in whom, on 
seeing thee, 'three eyes' did not emerge ?* 

77. “People say that thou art the companion of Bati (Cupid's wife), 

but why is it that in spite of thy presence (in my heart) I have no Bati 

(pleasure)? Or perhaps now-a-days thou and she live not together; 
for she did not follow thee at thy death. 

78. “Thou who art incapable of discriminating between thy own 

I Gfarnda was once devouring a low-easte man, but when he felt a burning 
sensation in his throat, he gave him up knowing by that means that his 
victim wss a BrfthmaUa. See Mahftbh&rata (Adiparva. Chap. 27ff.) Cal. ed. 

t The word an epithet of the moon, meaning “the king of the 

Br&hmanas'' may be construed also as meaning “the king of ter th." 

II i.e. while Cupid was being burnt to ashes by Siva. The love-indnoing 
moon is imagined as Cnpid’s face saved from fire. 

i i. e. by burning him and reducing him to an ethereal form. 

* Sira, the terrible destroyer of the world, is eredited with three eyes, 
hence the appearanee of three eyes means an outburst of anger. It is 
here fancied that owing to the mischievous nature of Cupid everybody 
beoame “three-eyed” or enraged, whenever he waa present. But this 
roused the fear of ^iva whose reputation as the only being posseieicg 
three eyes in the universe was thus jeopardised. He, therefore, made 
Cupid “invisible" in order to remove tbe ncoessity of people becoming 
“tfarse-«yed" on Meing him. 
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•elf 4i.nd jitai ttai ^Alsed‘<iaflr m th<W wU 

wparafced irom thy B*ti f Othetirae if thoa idiysalf 

beat, bow is it that my heart is beiog bornt in oontaet wifb th^ 1 

79 “Cupid, why did not Rati die with thee, though eJ»e wae reibobtted 
aa a devoted wife ? Thou art auoh a sinner on aeoount of thy kiU- 
ing helpless women that wast thou foraaken even by thy love ? 

80. “Buddha, the conqueror of hia passions, had already, by van- 
quishing thee, destroyed the body of thy wide-epread fame ; then aiva 
destroyed in fire thy physical body — all that had remained. 

8l “Alas, Cupid, because of the result that thou didst obtain by 
fighting Siva with flowers, the science of ethics, being frightened, dis- 
approves of fighting even with flowers as weapons. 

82. “How is it that ^iva reduced thee to that plight, in spite of thy 
drinking nectar like the other gods ? Confess. Truly thou didst not 
drink nectar, disdaining it owing to thy addiction to the taste of 
Bati’s lip. 

83. “Lifeless Cupid, didst thou, owing to the sin of deluding the 
world, become a ghost (after thy death) that thou now goest about op- 
pressing one like me, pale with the sufferings caused by my forlorn state ? 

84. “Alas, Cupid, thou givest not death, nor does thy bow slip from 
thy hand out of pity ; but then thou art dead, and one who is dead§ 
opens not a fist that is clenched. 

86. "Cupid, devotion to other gods removes blindness, untimely death 
and deformities; but cruellest blindness, emaciation of the body and pale- 
ness are bis who worships thee. 

86. “Cupid, thou art the cruellest; of all, that is why the Creator 
made flowers thy weapon ; if ha were to create for thee a strong bow 
and arrows of iron, the three worlds would be in ruins 

87. “Did the anxious Creator sprinkle honey inside the flowers serving 
as thy arrows, in order that the fire of thy arrows might not burn down 
the three worlds, as did the fire of diva’s arrows the three cities of the 
demons 7 

88. “The Creator made the mind of man thy target, observing it to be 
indivisible and impenetrable ; had he given even thunder (as thy target), 
it would have been cleft by thy arrows. 

89. “Cupid, the Creator was not content even with making flowers 
thy arrows ; ho gave thee five by specifying them ; lo, oven so they 
have shattered the world. 

2 Cupid assumed an ethereal form after he hsid been burnt, iMunayanti 
speaks of him as it he were still dead. 
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90. “What a number ot flovrom do the five eeleatial trees offer to 
a god, whoever be maj be ! But owing to thjr inferior rank they gave 
thee only one flower each§. Fie on thee I Even at this, thou hast 
no'sbame. 

91. “Did the Creator, after giving thee thy bow, take it back, as it 
proved passing mischievous, ' although composed of flowers ? 
But what cculd he do to thee ? In the place of that one bow, there 
arose now two in the shape of the eye>brows of Nala. 

92. “The six seasons which Biraaltaneously delight the garden of 
Nandana give thee each a flower of its own out of pity ; with these thou 
shapest one like a how and five like arrows. 

93. “It is good for the world thou hast no body ; where is a saga 
who would beableto bear thy shots, if thou eouldst discharge thy arrows, 
drawing them with firm hands as far as the ears ? 

9t. “Cupid, thou wast suddenly reduced to ashes along with the 
arrow which thou didst aim at Siva ; of thee, now formless, verily the 
voice of the cuckoo has become that fifth arrow of thine*. 

95. “Cupid, even the labour cf the mighty ^iva, in burning thee, 
was rendered futile by my sins; for thou wast immediately reborn in 
heaven, having sacrificed thy body for the good of the gods. 

96. “To a lover in separation turning his back at the rising moon, 
the Dakshiua (South) wind is not 'dakshiiia;' if it is ‘dakehina*. it is thy 
own arm bending at the end the flowery bowH. 

97. “Is not the mighty ^iva celebrated as the conqueror of Cupid, 
the demon Andhaka (blind) and Death, limply because he conquered 
thee alone, blind as thou art with the joy of pride, and death to lovers 
in separation ? 

98. “Cupid, no one expert like thee in doing ill to others has ever 
been seen or heard of ; for thou didst light thyself from the fire (of Siva’s 
eye) in order to set fire to all the worlds, by embracing them with thy 
burning self. 

99. “Siva rightly made thee a sacrificial oblation for the pacification 
of the world in the fire issuing from bis eye, but what purpose did 

2 i. e. just enough for his five arrows. 

* The amorous song: of the onokco is here regarded as tbs fifth arrow of 

Cbpid, as the voice of the onokoo is supposed to reproduce the fifth note 

of the scale. 

'll There is a pun on the word meaning both “south” and “right.” 

In the ease of the arm it means “right”. See Notes. 
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ViBhau wrve by killing the demon M&dhn, while leaving thy £riead 
Madbu the spring ? '* 

100. Even with these few words her mouth, greatly athirst for the 

lip of her beloved, quickly became dry as dust, as if from being 
struck by the Withering arrow of Cnpid, enraged at her unpleasant 
words. . 

101. Severely wounded by Cupid’s arrows in the core of her heart, 
and unable to speak much, she then spoke to her dear friends in coup, 
lets, she herself speaking one half and her friends the other half, 

102. (A friand): In danger, save thy life with thy inborn patience 
from the cruel flower-arrowed god. 

fDamayanU^; Life itself is opposed to me today. How dost thou, 
friend, tell me to save my foe ? 

103. ( Friend ) : Submissive one, why dost thou not listen to good 
counsel ? Save thy life even by force. 

(Damayantl) -. Friend, if thon art so good to me, why dost thou want 
to preserve my enemy — my life ? 

104. (Friend): Damayanti, it is the nectar-rayed moon ; why feelest 
thon heated by its rays ? 

fOamaj/anWj; Friend, if the rays of the moon were dead, there 
would be no heat 

105. ( Friend ) : Have patience, give up unreasoned fear, it is the cool- 
rayed moon that rises. 

(Damayanti): It is clearly burning me with the heat of a smoulder- 
ing fire ; friend, thou dost eclipse feelings with words. 

106. rFriendJ; Dear, I swear by thy heart it is the light of the 
moon that thon feelest. 

(Damayanti) : Friend, the effect of its light is clear; it is burning 
my skin and disrupting my life. 

107. (Friend): Why dost toou, then, avoid the cuckoo, which calls 
the night hostile to the moon ?|. 

(Damayanti): Friend, it is useless to hunt up meanings. The cuckoo 
pours one me a voice that is full of harm. 

108. (Friend) : Damayanti, that loved one is in thy heart, why art 

thou sorrowing still ? j t j 

(Damayanti) : Friend, I am sad, only because he is in my heart, and 
not without. 

* i. e. Vishuu ought to have killed the springr (Madbu) as the chief aocom- 

pliee of Cupid rather thau the demon Madhu. 

t The euokoo cries “kuhu” which means also the moonless Amivisyk 

Bight. 
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109. (FT\6t^): The geta in thy necklace hariug burst with Cupid’s 
heat, thy bosom is without any ornament today. 

fDawioyaMiU^: Friend, woe is me if my beloved is banished even 
from my heart. § 

110. Thus saying, immediately she fell into a swoon with Cupid’s 
fire growing intense in her mind; prostrate with grief, how could she 
endure the lose, though but imagined, of the fragment of her hope 

111. One of her friends put water in her mouth; one covered her 
breasts with lotus-petals; one fanned her bosom ; some one put ice on 
the fair maid’s body. 

112. The multitude of her dear friends attended her long with soft 
and cool lotus stalks and fibres, water and the like in such a way that 
by degrees she slightly came to her senses. 

113-14. ‘‘Kala, look, she distinctly breathes; Cala, observe, the eye- 
lashes move; Menak&, guess the quivering of her lower lip; Kalpalat&, 
hear, she speaks something ; G&rumati, cover her breasts ; KeSinl, bind 
her unloosened hair ; Tarangini, wipe off her streaming tears” — then 
were words like these heard. 

115. In quick accents from the mouth of her friends rose that loud 
noise, hearing which the king of Vidarbha came in fear to the mansion 
of his daughter. 

116. Then the great minister of the king and his physician, owing to 
whose being in office there were no evils to disturb bis daughter's inner 
apartments or the inner constitution of her body, both of them spoke to 
the king words which were similar (in language). The former, “Sire, 
listen 1 know everything from reliable reports and the statements of 
spies ; nothing would be able to overcome her grief, except seme expe- 
dient which would give her Nala.” The latter, “Sire, listen, I know 
every thing from Su^ruta and the statements of Oaraka; nothing would 
be able to suppress her fever, except the herb known as Nalada.” 

117. What was being simultaneously said by them was, though alike, 
mutually opposed ; but the ears of the king, who was worried by th a 
apprehension of a hundred evils with regard to Damayanti, did not take 
in anything. 

5 The girl said “withont any ornament,” but Damayanti takes 

it to mean “deprived of Nala.” 

? To be eonneoted with the preceding verse. Damayanti imagined that 

she was really going to lose Nala for good, at the very thought of which 

she became unconseious. 
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118. The king knew hi* daughter, prostrate »t hie feet, id bd over- 
whelmed by sufferings caused by Onpid, though ehe had xjuiokly shaken 
off all signs of her grief due to the absence oi her beloved; the wise, 
indeed, know at once the thoughts of othera 

119. Then the father gave his blessings to his daughter whose head 
was bent, by quickly raising her head: “May it be that thou in a few 
days obtain in a Svayatnvara a virtuous husband to thy liking.” 

120. After that he said to the friends of his daughter : “As soon as 
the winter of a maiden like this is past, even a flower acts as an arrow 
on her body ; so nurse her properly. 

121. “In a few «feys your friend will choose a noble husband in ac- 
cordance with her own will; so with. her leanness at an end, she ought 
to regain her beauty through the care of maidens like you.” 

122. Damayantl’s friends made their minds an ocean of joy and 
shame, thinking that the king, speaking thus, did not ask his daughter 
abont what was a matter of shame^; that he concluded her swoon to be 
caused by Cupid, from the paleness, fevsr and the like of her body : 
thinking also of what he had said under the pretext of giving his 
blessings, and what he had said about the kind of consolation that 
would be suitable for her. 


12S. Epilogue [ The poet refers to bis work 




t i. e. her seerst love for Kala. 



CANTO V. 

1. Then while the king wee waiting for kings for iiie Svayatnvara 
Mremony, the sage K&rada was ascending to heaven in order to see 
Indra. 

2. There was nothing surprising in the fact that the sage Parvata 
followed him ; tor he was hts friend: but N&rada, the preoeptor Of the 
world, was traversing the sky to the great astonishment (of all). 

8. The sage, making his way without any aerial oonveyanoe, was 
plunging into the ether. Thera is a restriotion of means for others, but 
for asoetios everything is aoQompIished by their austerities. 

4 . The sage went b 85 ond the aerial ehariots which wounded the 
pride of the mansions of Indra and the like||, and did not, though begged 
by their owners falling at his feet, accept their hospitality. 

6. Being afraid of heating him, the sun diminished its own lustre 
exactly so much as not to be speedily heated in its turn by the 
lustre of the sage, as the mOen is by the day. 

6. Alas, as the sun used to overpower with its rays Dvijar&ja ' the 
fnoon", another Dvijaraja "the great Br&hmaua” (Narada) now over- 
powered it with his lustre. Who on this earth reaps not the fruit of his 
actions 7 

7. Then to him, coming as a guest, the celestial Ganges presented a 
grass-made Jseat with the rows of KuSa grass growing on its banks, 
water for washing his feet with its own waters, offerings of worship 
with the Durva grass, and Madhuparka with the honey of its lotus 
beds. 

8. Just as an ascetic attaihs the Absolute, beautiful with the pleni- 
tude of bliss, after crossing through the ocean of worldly existence with- 
out a beginning ; similarly N&rada reached the mansion of Indra, after 
going beyond the sky, whose depths are unfathomable. 

9. Indra finely entertained the^^guest Vrith a homage greater than 
what was duo For the good, to do just as much as is proper removes 
the sin (of omission), but brings no merit. 

10. The monntain^oleaving* Indra then quickly welcomed the sage 
wbo%a8 the friend of mountains owing to a similarity in name|. Why 
should not even a "mountain" who was a Bt&hmaiia receive honour, 
when coming to the lord of the gods 7 

II i. e. by going high above them. 

* Formerly mountains had wings whioh were out off by Indra. 

t The name of the sage was Parvata "Mountain." 
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11. The great sage (Narada) knew even the celestial trees to be gene- 
rous with the liighest degree of cljarity, welMearut from the extremely 
lavish hand of Indra, owing to their living together with him in heayen. 

12. Indra conversed with Narada, suppressing all talk with others. 
The meeting of friends is, as a rule, a mine of extensive talk about them: 
selves and others. 

13. As Indra's interest in the conversation grew very intense with 
the mutual talk, he said to Narada, wishing to know why the kings of 
the earth had not long come to heaven. 

14. “Do not the royal dynastiee now produce as before valiant scions 
who, on attaining their maturity, fall on the surface of the earth, wounded 
by the weapons of their enemies ? 

15. “Heroes betake themselves to the magniiicenea of my hospita- 
lity, by discarding in battles their earthly bodies, by their weight a 
grave hindrance to an upward journey. 

16. “Mighty one, as those kings do not now come to me as guests, 
as if 1 were under a curse, 1 do not set a high value on this my wealth, 
rendered vile by a selfish enjoyment. 

17. “Abundant riches being considered an evil, acquired as they are 
at the expense of the wealth of good deeds performed in former births, 
their bestowal on the lotus hands of worthy suppliants is the prescribed 
religious rite calculated to calm that evil. 

18. “So let the words of thy sublime self, forming the essence of the 
Vedas, act today as the Vedio ‘Sin-destroying’ verses, by forthwith 
wiping out my accumulated sin that is causing in this matter doubts in 
my mind.” 

19. Thus saying Indra stood, heightening the abundance of his 
courtesy with the depth of his attention, and fixing his thousand wink- 
less eyes on the face of the sage. 

20. Astonished to see the maturity of hie politeness, in spits of his 
occupying the position of Indra, Narada said with a smile in a voice 
thrilled with joy. 

21. “Having experienced the labour involved in acquiring the reli- 
gious virtue accruing from a hundred sacrifices, thou alone, if any one, 
showest this disregard for the fruit of that labour, thy wealth, though 
what is gained through pains causes one to have a greater attach- 
ment to it. 

22. “Who will believe that even thy riches, which are beyond the 
range of expression, have not destroyed thy politeness, unless one’s own 
intimate, immediate perception says so 7 
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S3. "Thoa hast a eectain saperior povrer of vision, eseing m thou dost 
the outside as well as the inside of things ; for thou sayest “Let me give 
away my great riches to guests ; selfish enjoyment is not good." 

24. “Ah, I am deeply moved by tbia sweet, unaffected expression of 
thy sentiments. Rule thou the heaven well for limitless ages. 0 Indra, 
prosper thou well ! 

25. "As to why kings do not come bare, lessened in weight by reason 
of all their sins being washed away by the blood flowing from their bodies 
wounded in battle, hear a piece of news, the joy of the world's youth. 

26. “There thrives a maiden, an indescribable, priceless gem, the 
ornament of the earth, who is the daughter of king Bhima, Damayanti 
by name — an unfailing weapon of the god of love. 

27. “At present growing every moment marvellous in beauty with 
the speed of youth, she is said to be cherishing a love for a youth, that 
bears in full measure the essence of virtue. 

28. “With thy lips moving art thou going to ask me. ‘Why not say 
who ha is f* : but thou mayst cheek thy query in the midway ; fatigue it 
not by making it go out (of thy mouth). 

29. “For even an ascatio's intellect, which goes only as far as the 
atom, sees not this youth who has been made by the maiden a lion 
lying in the cave of bashfulness inside the atom of her mind. 

30. “Her limbs speaking of the sufferings due to her beloved’s absence 
indicate her as being the target of flowery arrows, and she has caused 
the desire of her father to further the Creator’s will in order to bring 
about the festival of her Svayamvara. 

31. “Then as the Creator gave orders to Cupid to go on a mission of 
summoning all kings; the lords of the earth, devoted to Cupid, now re- 
gard war as a poison. 

32. “The endeavour of the kings now is to attain a distinction, how- 
ever slight, in those things, whether finery or qualities, of which Dacoa- 
yanti is fond. 

33. “Daily has Cupid's passion of hunting in the youthful society of 
kings grown lively in eagerness since the days of her youth. 

34. “Hence those kings, (now) longing for the earth, are not eager to 
become thy guests ; ah, there is a vast difference between the desire of 
the kings for Dams j anti and their desire for heaven. 

35. “Discontented with this, I have come to heaven to see thee, in 
order to have the pleasure of seeing a war ; for on the earth I do not 
see any conflict among the kings whose minds are absorbed in her. 

36. “Alas, though J know that no one is offering any resistance to 
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thee, omal m thou art to enemiee, I am asking thso about warfura ; for 
tbo outpouring of afieoticn on a thing tends to wipe away one a 
judgment.” 

87. The great divine sage having said thus, the seal of silence on 
Indra’s mouth burst at once ; the gradual conversation of the great is 
something extremely pleasant and increat'ingly hsppy. 

38. “There is no question of my practising warfare so long as my 
own younger brother Vishnu, the enemy of demons and my defender, 
keeps watch ; happily do I sleep without any fear, using the victory- 
marked palm of his hand as a pillow. 

39. “Owing to Vishnu’s assuming the form of the universe, his 
identity with the sage Jaimini became proper, and (as such) being un- 
able to tolerate any corporeal form for gods; he made my thunderbolt 
devoid of meaning.”^ 

40. Having said to the sage such words as these, he, the ocean of 
politeness, paused, and then there issued forth N&rada's faint voice, 
coming after a long succession of sighs. 

41. “Staying on the earth, 1 am not content, thinking of wars that 
may bo going on in heaven and the nether world, and when I come to 
heaven, there rises in my mind a surmise, unhappy in the endH, as to 
wars being waged by the heroes of the earth and the nether world. 

42. “Now that I have seen thee, permit me to go to the earth ; will 
not perchance the kings coming to marry Damayanti quarrel with one 
another there ?” 

43. Saying thus, the saga set out for the earth, forcibly turning back 
Indra ; but the latter, though deterred, carefully followed him a few 
steps more. 

44. The sage Parvata (“Mountain”) echoed the rumbling words of 
Nftrada, having taken them in ; he himself did not manifest any Faksha 
(opinion) of his own to Indra who had (once) clipped the Pakshas (wings) 
of mountains. 

45. Then Cupid prescribed for Indra’s hand the grasping of Dama- 
yantl’s cool and tender hands as a fit remedy lor its long accumulated 
hurts caused by the presence o£ the thunderbolt in it. 

46. The beapty of the physicians of heaven, the two Asvins, 

g According to Jaimini, the author of tbe Mim&msa philosophy, the gods 
have no corporeal form, being in the form of mantras, in which case the 
fact of Indra’s having a thunderbolt beeomes meaningless ; consequently 
Indra cannot make any use of it in fighting as desired by Ngrada. 
e, a surmise that does net some true in the long run. 
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is present in Cupid also, and Cupid, having the knowledge of the 
seienoe of medicine transferred to him though the medium of that 
beauty, was, I ween, acting as a physician in that way. 

47. Then as her husband was going after a mortal womanV, the 
wife of Indra, assuming an air of humility, indicated that her solemn 
pride was wounded by the drooping of her lotus face. 

48. Verily the thick gloom that came over the nymph Bambh&, as 
Indra was leaving heaven, was the colour which playfully shewed the 
erotic sentiment of her heart fading away. 

49. The nymph Qhrit&ei said, not in words, but through the heaving 
of long sighs, “The life of nymphs is now fruitless, it is proper for us to 
die." 

60. As the C&mara stick dropped from the lotus hand of the nymph 
Tilottama, while her arm like the lotua stalk was agile in waving the 
C&mara, she, too, seemed to say thereby, “It would be well for us thus 
to fall from heaven.’’ 

51. The nymph Menak&, as she was attempting to conceal her feel- 
ings, wishing so to cover up the grief rising in her mind, was applying 
an external plaster of clay, while her bursting heart was being burnt, 
enclosed in a caset. 

52. Under the pretext of her motionless posture at that moment, the 
nymph Urva^i, who had charmed , the world with her excellence, was 
with her body doing the work of a boundary post marking the end of 
her friendship with Indra. 

53. One of the nymphs said to another, who wished to know what 
the matter was, Indra hearing some of her words, “Look, this son of the 
sage Ka^yapa — Indra, the performer of a hundred sacriScea — is going to 
the earth.’’J 

54. One of the nymphs, proud of her beauty, said to a friend within 
Indra’s hearing, “Why disdian even to look at mortals ? Art thou not 
going, too, for the sake of company ?" 

55. Then did the lords of the quarters, Agui, Varuna and Yama 
follow Indra witn pleasure : let some one first show only the way ahead ; 
be who follows his footsteps is not rare. 

56. Then they separately sent to DamayantI woman messengers, ex- 
pert in the stealing of hearts, and sent to her father presents concealed 
under a pretence of joy at his success in wars. 

^ i. e. Damayanti. 

t The reference is to the Pu^apaka method of heating. 

t Kaliyapa means also *a drunkard'. 
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57. Aiaok, it was strange that even those gods followed the way to 
the earth, leaving the heaven ; or perhaps there is no heaven called aa 
such; that ie heaven where one’s heart goes. 

58. Then those great gods were taken to the earth by horses which 
qniekly covered the distance ; on the way, in a posture in which their 
necks were turned aside and raised, they heard a sonnd far away. 

59. They did not have the time even to guess whether the sound 
came from the clouds or the ocean ; they saw only a chariot close by, 
which had arrived simultaneously with the hearing of the sound. 

60. In it the great gods recognised Nala, the supreme reward of the 
existence of their eyes — Nala who used to delight in giving rest to his 
charioteer, and was expert in understanding the instiucts of horses. 

61. Was it not natural that Varuua should be reduced to a state of 
complete inertia at the sight of Nala’s youth, being motionless, lord of 
the waters as he was, with a sense of profound astonishment ? 

62. Observing Nala’s beauty, Yama, the ornament of the solar dy- 
nasty, became so very gloomy that that god is called even today Kala 
(black)* by all. 

63. When Agui, reflecting on the exuberance of Nala’e beauty, felt 
the heat (of grief), the causa was not that he was fire, but that he was 
not Nala. 

64. Kaulika (India), with his many eyes gazing at Nala’s beauty 
surpassing that of Cupid, and (then) looking round ths whole of his 
own body, thought he himself was really a Kausika (owl). 

65. Considering him to be the Monism of Beauty, rising up incarnate, 
the gods surrendered their hearts to amazement, and so lost control 
over them. 

66. Since the features of his beauty corresponded to what they had 
heard before, the gods said to one another in a low voice, "Is this 
that Nala ?” 

67. His adornments, appropriate for choosing such a bride, the time 
itself, the way of the chariot leading to Kuudina— all these spoke to 
them of the king’s intentions. 

68. Having found Nala, the life-breath of the world, Yama Varuna 
and Agni, respectively glad, restless (with joy), and exceedingly warm 
(with fervour), secretly thought in their minds thus. 

(Yama thought) — 

69. “Whet her Bamayanti chooses him or not, she can be dear to me 

Eals is an epithet of Tama and means “time” : it js 

adiectival sense “black”. 
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in neither of two ways: on the one hand^, fie on her, unable to disoern 
uieritej on the other*, how oan I have her V 

(Varuua thought) — 

70. “She will choose me, if she does not know the measure of his su- 
periority to me ; but how will the princess know my own superiority 
to him ?” 

(Agni thought) — 

71. “If DamayantI chooses Nala, I shall not merely be put to shame 
in the outside world; how shall I show my face drooping with shame 
to my wife at home ?” 

72. The three gods, pondering thus, did not know in the least what 
to do ; with the sole exception of Indra, they looked at one another's faces. 

73. Noticing the dumfounded look of his followers thinking, ‘What 
is to be done now Indra, expert in guile as he was, with a view to 
deceiving Nala, said loudly. 

“Art thou thriving in all respects ? We think thou art chat 
Nala; we seem to see in thee the beauty of king VirnsenaT, our friend 
occupying half cur seat, 

75. ‘“Nala, where art thou going? — it is no use asking thus; as 
this our journey to the earth has become auspicious (by our meeting 
thee). Has not that very journey, about to achieve its end, made thee 
come forward half the way ? 

76. “Nala, here is Yama; he is Agni, shaggy with a mass of flames; 
here is Varuna, and know the remaining onej to be the ruler of the 
gods. 

77. “Nala, to thee we have come as suppliants; know this to be the 
gist of our words; after taking rest for a while, we shall communicate 
our business to thee.” 

78. Thus saying, Indra became silent and did not say anything in 
particular ; there was nothing marvellous in this skill in speaking; his 
teacher from his childhood was Brihaspati, 

79. As the king was bowing with all his hair standing up at the word 
‘suppliant’, he was offering, as it were, his own self like a mass of full- 
blown Kadambs flowers lor the worship of their feet. 

80. “What is unattainable for these divine lords of the quarters 1 

i i. e. if she does not ehoose Nala. 

* i. e. if she chooses Nala. 

H Nala's father, 
t Indra himself. 



How cun a thing like that be under my control pondering on auoh a 
contrast as this, Nala was long in doubt. 

(Nala’s musings) — 

81. "As any suppliant ms}’ easily obtain from me anything that he 
asks for up to my life, with what gift will my heart be content when 
the suppliant is the lord of the gods f 

82. ‘'As for Damayanti, who is more valuable than even my life and 

wealth, she is only in my heart; she is not mine; the earth is not worth 
even a sixteenth part of her. 

83. “How can I know their desired object ? How can I give un- 
asked ? Fie on him who, though he knows a suppliant’s wish, waits 
for the occasion of his speaking. 

84. "A donor, by making a belated gift, cannot remove the sin which 
hecommits, by making the suppliant go through the humiliation of flatter- 
ing and humble entreaties, and undergo the shame of profuse begging. 

85. “The water which is given to a suppliant by the generous, after 
having brought to him the gifts to be made, is meant as a remedy 
against the accidental death of the suppliant falling into a swoon, owing 
to his fright caused by an apprehension of the lailure of his prayer*. 

86. “Not only one’s wealth, but even one’s life should be given away 
like a straw to a suppliant; this is the meaning of the cleverly worded 

rule about the making of gifts, when it enjoins the giving of water to- 
gether with kula bladesH. 

87. “The (ordinary) lotus, stained in contact with mud, is not fit to 
be occupied by the goddess of wealthlf ; hence, ths wise should make the 
pure lotus-hand of the suppliant the residence of the goddess. 

88. “The earth is overburdened, neither with trees nor with moun- 
tains nor with oceans, but with the man whose birth does not serve the 
purpose of fulfilling the desires of suppliants. 

89. “The miser may not out of greed give his riches to others while 

he is alive ; but what surprises me is that be does not do so, even when 
dead. t 

* A gift is preceded by the aat of pouring water on the sappiiant’s hand, 
signifying the resolve to give, and so removing any doubt abont the 
gift being made. 

II Nala interptets the rule that a gift is to be preceded by the formality of 
offering to the suppliant water with a few Hades of knl^a grass. The 
signifioanee of the blades of grass is obvious : with regard to the water, 
the word “life” is one of the synonyms of water ; henee theoonclu- 

sion that even one's life should be given away. 

H The lotus is the seat of Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, 
t This is an apparent contradiction. The real meaning is, “On his death 
he has to surrender bis wealth to the king.” 
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90. “What can be a recompense to them in return for the fame which 
these gods have conferred on me, by making their request to me, neg- 
lecting all >ther donors in the world ? 

91. "'Alas, this man is going to the other world alone, leaving behind 
bis wealth at his death’ — thinking thus, the friendly suppliant taking 
pity, wants to take that man’s wealth to the other world.? 

92. “He who accepts a gift is a debtor, who takes one thing in this 
world to give it back multiplied by a crore in the heaven ; only a good 
man, if there be any, comes to practise this everlasting usury in the next 
world by virtue of his good deeds." 

93. Thinking thus for a moment, Nala said to the gods who were 
glad to find the countenance of the man supplicatodf beaming with joy — 
something difScult for suppliants to get. 

94. “There is not much difference between a cause and an effect, and 
it is true that a person’s body is produced by food ; looking at your 
nectar-fed bodies, my eyes are being immersed in nectar. 

95. “Compare my slight religious merit with its result, namely, 
you come within the range of my eyes I It is the religious auste- 
rities of my forefathers which, maturing in this way, thrive in glory. 

96. "Ah, verily the virtue resulting from the vow of enduring every- 
thing, installed this earth in the rank of goddess, and even you are 
honouring her with your lotus feet. 

97. “Whatever you desire from this mortal child, whether an offering 
as great as life itself, or more, let him with it worship your feet : say, 
what can such a thing be." 

98. Then Nala having said thus with politeness and without any 
hesitation, Indra, the master of hypocrisy in bis actions, spoke these 
words crooked with insincerity. 

99. “Moon of the earth, we desire that festive occasion — marriage 
with Damayanti ; conqueror of Cupid, act thou as our messenger in this 
matter, casting aside for ever the fear of Cupid. 

100. “There are hundreds of kings on the earth ; thou art certainly 
an ocean, they are wells: are not there so many planets in the heavens, 
which of them is like the sun ? 

101. “We have all-seeing eyes; we know the unfathomable ocean of 
thy merits; none of us would be content withont engaging thee in this 
secret affair in this way." 


? i. e. wealth, charitably spent in this world, comes baok to the donor in 
the next world. The idea is oontinued in the next verse, 
t he. Nala, 
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102. Though he came of a pure family and felt himself to be an abode 
of virtues, Indra in his desire to east out the sinosre and friendly Nala 
at once became crooked like a bow, which, though made of good hambco 
and provided with a string, becomes bent in order to let go the straight 
and feathered arrow. 

103. Nala, who was very subtle, understood Indra’e guile from 
those very words and then made a suitable speech. Sincerity is not the 
policy towards those who are insincere, 

104. “It is the gravity of my own sins committed in another birth 

that desires to defy even your greatness that transcends the limit of 
words. 

105. “You know the minds of all; yet I must not maintain a silence 
which might be prejudicial to the main object in view ; let there be chame 

through speaking, rather than the acceptance of the unrelated words 
of others. 

106. “How can you, in whose mind is present as in a clear mirror 
all that is, give such a command to one, to whom it is not fit to be given ? 

107. “Strange. How can I go on a mission on your behalf to one 
whom I am at this moment going to choose as my bride ? Do not high 
personages like you feel even contempt for deceiving a straw like me ? 

108. “Owing to her absence I go mad and lose my senses in a mo- 
ment; tell me, how can I as such keep your secret* before her ? 

109. “Hjw can I dissimulate my emotions in the presence of one, cheri- 
shing whom in my heart in the form of desire I take my breath ? Even 
the wise cannot resist the objects of sense. 

110. “Besides, how can one like me even see her without crushing 
the sentinels ? Where does a maiden confide in a man, ruthless in con- 
quering a hundred thousand sentinels ? 

111. “How can I accept that renown that was esteemed by the gene- 
rous including the sage Dadhici, where the limit of the price was one’s 
life only ? Can I accept it by paying a price hundred times dearer than 
that life, namely, my beloved Damayanti ? 

112. “Just as you are asking me for her, I too ought to ask you for 
her; I must make you yourselves my teschers in the matter of flattery 
in entreaties for the sake of my desired object — Damayanti 

113. “Worshipping you daily, first of all have I begged Damayanti 
of you ; if you do not feel shame in transgressing my prayer, I too am 
not bound to feel it overmuch. 

114. “It is said that Damayanti has already resolved to choose me as 
i. e. the secret of your appointing me— hsr lover — as a messenger to her. 
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bar ooDSort ; when she lees me, she will only blush; oertainly she will 
not aeoept you. 

115. “So be pleased. t3rievanot. This mission is entirely unsuitable 
for me; wishing to carry it into effect by a wrong procedure, you will 
simply acquire ridicule, and not the desired object.” 

116. Then thinking over these words of Nala, Indra said, smiling 
slightly, and furtively looking at the face of his companions. 

117. “King, didst not thou thyself, a scion of the dynasty of the 
moon, say all this ? Is thy tongue not ashamed of its refusal, having 
promised of its own accord to give suppliants the object of their desire ?T 

118 “Thoughtful one, how is it that thou dost not sea this world, 
transient and false, that even thy mind, strangely enough, is going to 
forsake virtue and fame ? 

119. “Who was ever born to thy dynasty, the crown of the world, but 
did not fulfil the desires of suppliants? The very first member of the 
dynasty, the moon, was indeed marked with a stain; alack, mayst thou 
not be like him, too ! 

120. “But the hare in the moon is only a sign (not a mark of dis- 
grace), while even a sour look or silence or displeasure with regard to a 
suppliant — all this is disgrace for one like thee. 

121. “ ‘Did he not read the letter «|, while reading the alphabet, or 
has he forgotten it even if he did read it ?’ — thus the letter «T (“No”) 
used to sway to and fro in the swing of doubt in the minds of suppli- 
ants. ”f 

122. Agni said to him “Nala, why dost thou let this renown escape 
thee, white as the moon, that has come to thy bands ? No one else on 
the earth has thus had Indra, the owner of the all-giving Kalpa tree, 
coming as a suppliant. 

123. “Let our desire, which was never thwarted while procuring 
the joy of the inhabitants of heaven, renounce today its pride of being 
without an equal, owing to our having crowned thyself in its place." 

124. Then said Yams to Nala who was sad : “Light of the family 
of Yirasana, is the strange gloom that seeks to dominate thee worthy of 
thee who dost belong to the dynasty of the moon ? 

125. "A suppliant was not disappointed even by the Bohaua 
mountain!, hard among hard objects, and even by the wish-cow, a mere 
animal ; alas, child, what is this that thou art about to do ? 

H See Verse 97. 

t i. e. formerly Nala never said “No”, when asked for a favour. 

S A legendary mountain produeing jewels. 
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126. "Does a thoughtful man ever delay, when asked for a favour ? 
Who can be a guarantee for one’s life even for a moment ? The two 
ayes rolling by way of winking speak instantly of death. 

127. "Because of the disappointment suffered by the beak of the O&ta* 
ka bird asking for water, a gloom spreads over the expanse of clouds, 
though it was willing to give cool water to the bird.”* 

128. Varuna, too, raising his hand, spoke some appropriate words to 
him, "Fame alone, which possesses a pearlstring in the shape of the 
stream of water offered in connection with gifts^, is thy beloved wife. 

129. "Thoughtful one, if it is true that even Karna and Dadhici could 

not live eternally in this earth — Karna whose skin was an impenetrable 

armour, and Dadhici whoso bones were as hard as the thunderbolt — 
then neglect not religious virtue. 

130. "A wise man like thee cannot get rid of the noose that is fidelity 
to one’s promise — the noose, bound by which Bali and Vindhya have 
not till now been able to move. 

131. "Fame, that dear one, the beauty of whose face surpasses the 
moon, and does not forsake her lover, even when she goes to the 
farthest ends of the directions, — who will maltreat even this fame for 

the sake of a gazelle-eyed damsel, union with whom 5e of transient du- 
ration 7 

132. “Strange. Even we whom others ask for boons are asking thee 

for a favour; hero, do thou fulfil not only our desire, but also fill the 
regions with thy fame. 

133. "The gods have come to thee as suppliants. Let tho divine Kalpa 
tree, owing to the lustre of its vast fame for charity being thus tarnished, 
make today the heaven white with its flowers aloDc§. 

134. "Nala, even thy name recalled like tnose of Bharata, Arjuna 

and Prithu gives a traveller his desired object ; if thou dost doubt the 

success of thy own jouti...>, J.\ those benign agencies must also be 
futile. 

135. "Make thy pious promisef, which was today delightful with 

its aor..ij«u- ' '^pectiog our desired object, true to its literal meaning, by 

— 

* The glootmy colour of the clouds is fancied as being Che result of the sic 

caused bv/their delay in giving a drink of water to the thirsty C&taka 
bird. 

t See Averse 85. 

§ The diyine tree, which usually supplies the wants of the gods, is white 
, with its fame as well as its flowers ; but as this fame no longer exists, 
owing to these g^)dB having diverted their prayer to Nala, it is now white 
with its flowers only. 

, t See Versa 97. 
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ynalfing it % rlv&l of iha seripturea* (in it* regard for the trath) ; and, 
let thy fame, purifying the three worlds, destroy the oonneotion of 
things with the terms ‘black’, ‘yellow’, ‘red’ and ‘green’, by proclaiming 
'white' as the only colour on the ebrtb§. 

186. “How is it that ^ani, begot by the thoaaand*footed Sun, was 
born lame ? It is said a son has a tendency to resemble the father. 
But the sun, manifesting himself to be lame in the act of rising above 
thy might, in spite of his thousand feet, has provided us with the answer 
to-day." 

187. Thus hearing these flattering words of the group of gods, ^he 
king, though in love with Damayanti, undertook the mission forcibly 
imposed on him ; when he gave his consent, Indra said to him in great 
joy, “Let the power of being invisible be everywhere subject to thy 
will.” 

138. Epilogue. [The poet refers to his work J. 


* Settings aside the usual derivation of the word “promise’’, the 

poet derives it as "a rival of the Scriptures.” 

I The tame, white in its parity, is to make all thinss white, leaving only 
one eolour os the earth and banishing the rest. 



CANTO VI. 

1. Then startinj; on Indra'a miaaion, the king of Niahadha, the repel- 
ler of enemiee, made the oapital of king Bhima the deatination of hia 
chariot. 

2. Ju6t aa the eage Agaatya did not conaider even the irresistible 
Ocean-fire as an obstacle to his drinking up the ocean, similarly the 
firm-minded king did not consider the loss of Damayanti a hindrance in 
the path of carrying out hia mission. 

3. The gods, wishing to drink the nectar of news about the lotus-eyed 
Damayanti coming to them through Nala, as through a channel, remained 
aa the ornament of that place, winklesa as if to look at the direction in 
which he was going. § 

4. Just as a wish attains its fulfilment, similarly Nala’s chariot in a 
moment reached that city, the Amarivati of that Indra of the earth 
(king Bhima), disguised under the mere name of Kuu^ina. 

6. “This is the city whose streets are hallowed with the touch of 
Damayantis feet” — overwhelmed with anxiety at this thought, Nala, 
looking wistfully at the city for a moment, heaved a deep sigh, his hopes 
destroyed by the gods. 

6. His left eye, perspiring with a drop of joyful tears, while the 
eyelashes thrilled, as well as the other eye, quivering with throba, felt 
the joy of the first union of lovers at the sight of that city. 

7. Just aa a mass of rays, going out of the solar disc, enters the lunar 
orbt, similarly the king then descending from the chariot occupied by 
the charioteer went into the city 

8. Wonderful was it that the figure of Nala, when he entered the city, 
remained invitible|; more wonderful was it that bis figure still remained 
the one thing ‘'visiblo”f in the world, 

9. Nala’s eyes, after long traversing the city, which, owing to its 
clever inhabitants and beautiful buildings, was like an (all-giving) Kalpa 
creeper of wonder, became at last the guest of the royal palace. 

2 A speoial reason is here fancied for the winkless oharaeter of the eyee of 
the gods, who by nature do not wink. 

H The reference is to the idea that the moon ehines by the reflected light 
of the son, familiar to Hindu astronomere. et. Brhatcamfait& 4. 1-4. 

t See 6, 137. 

t Here, “worth seeing". 
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10. He held the armed sentinels in contempt, but was ashamed in his 
heart that he was going about unseen ; he was delighted that ho would 
see Damayanti but became sad, remembering he was a messenger. 

11. Then repeatedly turning his eyes in all directions, with the object 
of seeing Damayanti, ho entered the palace without any hesitation, un- 
seen through Indra’s (magical) feat by the guardsmen in the rooms of 
the palace§. 

12. The mighty sovereign, though he passed through the palace door, 
looked round, curving his neck, with eyes motionless with surprise, at 
the voice of the sentinels who were preventing other people from coming 
in, shouting “Who is this ?” 

13. Having closed his eyes, on seeing in the inner apartment a young 
woman, who had uncovered her thighs to apply beauty paint to them, 
he was startled to jostle another maid passing that way. 

14. Perhaps Nala had perceived Darnayanti in the cycle of creation 
without a beginning or in pictures or it was perhaps a magical illusion 
produced by Cupid that he saw in all the directions. * 

15. Ha had no liking for the nymph-like maidens in the palace, 
owing to his seeing them along with the illusory figure of Damayanti; 
thanks to this very inistakef about Damayanti, he mistook them nob 
for Damayanti. 

16. Nala was overwhelmed with grief at his beloved’s absence from 
him — the grief to which Cupid gave a helping hand in his heart despair- 
ing of Damayanti; having seen her illusory figure, he grieved, 
not seeing her any more, having in a moment recovered from the 
illusion. 

17. As he was delivering a little the message of the divine lords of 
the directions to the figure of his beloved called up by his imaginatiou, 
he was brought to his senses by the noise of the many timid girls, who 
were frightened by this voice coming from an invisible source. 

18. Seeing there a slender damsel’s breasts, from which the breeze 
had removed the cloth, as if to touch them, Nala, being ashamed, stood 
with his face turned aside, the face that did not brook the full moon’s 
presence J. 

§ This Canto, it will be remembered, describes the adventures of Kala go- 
ing about invisible in the inner apartments, 

* Though Nala had never seen Damayanti before, he seemed to have her 
vision betore him on all sides, 
t i. e. illnsioc. 

t i. e. Nala s face was as beautiful as the full moon, but the face was pure, 
while the moon was marked with a stain. 
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19. Capid, though he laid a snare in the inner apartment, with the 
manifold charms^ of the multitude of maidens, was not able to oateh 
that blaek antelope — the pair of Nala's deep blaek eyes. 

20. Seeing (first) the root of the arms as a girl was binding her hair, 
then the breasts as she was painting them, and then the navel as her 
clothing got loose, he c'osed his eyes at the end, having had his eyes 
drawn on all sides by degrees. 

21. As he was standing with his eyes closed, he could not be firmly 
grasped by two women, who came towards each other, but were kept 
aloof by their bosom ; stepping aside, Nala afterwards reproached his 
own limbs; the two women, however, were thrilled to come in contact 
with the body of a man. 

22. Harassed by this (alternate) closing of eyes and looking distinct* 
lyf, and (hence) looking at the women with side-glances only, ha was 
greatly ashamed, appearing (thereby) to look at them as if with passion||: 
the good, indeed, feel shame much mere before their own selves than 
before others. 

23. The flowers serving as the arrows discharged at Nala by Cupid, 
misled by the glances he was casting at a woman whose body was beiug 
thrilled*, were not wasted, but ended by serving as offerings of worship 
to his steadfast character. 

24. Leaving the foot-path, Nala, the light of the good, became the 
ornament of a quadrangle to have a look at the people, thinking, “Here 
it is easy to avoid the contact of passing women.” 

25. The eyes of the king falling on the bosom of a woman, who was 
engaged in painting it, turned back at once, as if turned out by the 
crescent-shaped nail-marks on her breasts, owing to their enmity with 
lovers in separation§. 

26. The eyes of the forlorn Nala, which speedily closed on meeting 

t Means also : “with intertwined cords of hair.” 

t In the first case there was the^^risk of being jostled by passing women ; 
in the second *he shame of surprising them in delicate situations. 

II Sideglanoes being expressive of love and passion. 

* Obviously by a ohanoe ooutaot with bis own body. 

2 Moonlight being hisrhly oppressive to forlorn lovers, the moon is regard- 
ed as their enemy. Now as the nailmarks resemble the half moon in 
shape, they are fancied as being so many half moons, which are hostile 
to Nala owing to his being a lover in separation, and drive oflE his 
eyes when they oome in oontaot with them. 
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the moon*Uke face of a slim damsel, confirmed two things — the faet of 
the face being the moDn, and the faet of themselves being lotus blossoms.!! 

27. Women coming from all sides would easily have caught hold of 
him. as he was standing on the quadrangle with his eyes closed, bad 
they not themselves made way for him, turning back in terror on jostling 
his (invisible) figure. 

28. Dragging away in his haste the scarf of a girl which got stuck 
to the points of the diamonds on his ornaments, as the girl struck against 
him, and laying bare (by so doing) the hips of the slim damsel, the king 
felt grief at the resulting sin. 

29. Struck on the way by one girl with a ball (which she was throw- 
ing at another girl), scratched with nails by another jostling him, smear- 
ed by another with the saffron powder of her breasts — thus became be 
almost an object of dalliance to them. 

30. Some one of the girls saw him in the form of a reflection on her 
pearlstring ; then as he passed on and was no longer seen, the slender 
damsel, thinking of him, decided well in her mind that the figure 
vanished into her own heart. 

31. Cupid, unable to distinguish in any way his wife Bati among 
those damsels who greatly rivalled Bati in beauty, doubtless embraced 
each one of the girls, whose patience was exhausted by the beauty of 
Nala’s reflection^. 

32. Bestless with the delusion produced by the beauty of his reflec- 
tion, they feared not to any great extent even his invisible figure: 
fair-eyed maidens who obey Cupid’s commands regard even their 
lives as straw. 

33. The thrill, which came over the fair-eyed damsels, when they 
saw his reflection, and which spread over their body, when they came to 
touch him, was greatly sustained by the fear caused by the sound of his 
footsteps, when he speedily ran away from them. 

34. Let Cupid thrill with joy those limbs of the maidens which came 
in contact with Nala’s limbs or even their eyes which drank in Nala’s 
image; but when he made their hair stand — hair that is insensible 
even to cuts — he was making really stones dance. 

II Nala closed his eyes in order to avoid looking: at the girl. The elosing: 
of his eyes at the sight of the girl’s face is eompared to the closing of 
the petals of a lotus at the sight of the moon. 

t i. e. Cupid took possession of the hearts of these damsels who fell in lore 
with Nala’s reflection. 
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85. A gazelle-eyed damsel went back to the place where she had been 
thrilled to get a “touch”li of Nala, and falling on his footprint on the 
dust of the earth, said in a low voice, “Please, (come back).” 

36. Languishing on account of Damayanti’s absence from him, Nala, 
tired of walking about in the place, frequently took rest in the groundB§ 
alongside the rows of buildings. 

37. Who (among the palace women) was not astonished to see Dama- 
yanti (in a portrait), with Nala’s wreath of pearls, presented to her by 
him, after having drawn her figure exactly in the same way as the 
swan had shown it to him, by drawing it on a lotus-leaf t 

38. Nala looked at her, having drawn her in a portrait as a girl about 
to experience the stage lying at the door of youth, being marked with 
a cane in the shape of the line of hairs on her body, and suppressing 
those habits which still smacked of childhood.* 

39. The circlj in his footprints, a mark of emperors, which was visi- 
ble on the way where a crowd of young princes was playing with a thick 
mass of camphor-powder, caused amazement to the elderly ladies who 
were looking at it. 

40. Stepping for a moment between two gazelle-eyed damsels, who 
were looking at each other’s beauty charming with youth, he caused 
their astonishment by this sudden screening of each other’s face. 

41 . At one place the women, wondering and wondering a thousand 
times, saw their own reflections appearing in the air ou the invisible 
ornamental jewels of Nala standing in front of them. 

42. Some maidens (playing the game of ball-throwing), their face 
fair like the moon, seeing that the ball dropped in the midway, having 
struck Nala in its course, and that it was tinted with the ornamental 
paint of Nala’s body, were lost in astonishment, remembering that the 
ball was being thrown at one another only among themselves. 

43. The queens (in the harem), though they were devoted to the 
austerity of not looking at any man except their own husband, obtained 
the supreme joy of their eyes, by looking at his beauty in his reflections 
on the floor. 

44. Looking at his shadow, they thought, “Just as we bear Cupid 
(i. e. love) in relation to our husband, so is the earth, too, in that way, 

II a kind of light embrace. 

§ The reading 3^^?! has been adopted. 

* The line cf downy hairs growing cn her body at the approach of youth 

is fancied as a cane with which she was suppressing the last vestiges of 

childish conduct. 
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in relation to her hmband (^e king), carrying this Cnpid, tamed bine 
by the flames of diva’s eyes ?”{ 

45. Although to their heart’s content they looked at his beauty, pre« 
■ented by his shadow, they did not see that beauty of hiei||, which 
surpassed a lump of gold. 

46. It was wonderful that the forlorn king, by becoming invisible, 
by spreading out a series of bodies in the shape of his reflections on the 
bejewelled floors, and by entering the upper story of another’s palace, 
shone like an ascetic (^who also becomes invisible at will, assumes a 
plurality of bodices, and enters the body of another).f 

47. “1 touched something like a man as I was passing", “I saw some- 
thing like the shadow of a man”, “I, too, noticed as if some one were 
talking” — he heard such words of women. 

48. The beautiful Damayanti came across Nala on the way, as she 
was coming, after paying obeisance to her mother ; but he could not dis- 
tinguish her among the false Damayantls (seen by him)*, nor did she 
see him owing to bis being invisible. 

49. A wreath of flowers, which she had obtained from her mother as 
a favour, though thrown by her at Nala’s neck, having seen him in an 
illusion, did actually reach him as he was standing by. 

50. The king was astonised that this wreath — a favour from one 
whom he used to see in the train of his thoughts — was something real ; 
the maiden, too, was surprised to see that the wreath thrown by her 
went out of sight§. 

61. Seeing each other, as if they were at difierent places, even at a 
place occupied by them both, they did actually come to embrace each 
other in the midst of the embraces of their illusory selves. 

62. Again, Damayanti, though she (actually) felt his touch, thought 
it an illusion owing to her not seeing him, while the king, though he 
saw her, could not catch hold of her, being suddenly paralysed in hia 
movements. 

53. Starting (to touch each other) with the idea of the touches being 
real, owing to the great joy caused by some touch (that was real), but 

I The shadow is fancied as Cupid, turned black, when burnt by ^va. 

II i. e. his real beauty. 

f An apparent contradiction is also implied. The king, though a 
“separated", “forlorn", was acting like a lit : united. 

* i. e. the illneions of her figure which Nala had before his eyas. 

S Because it was taken away by Nala. 
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•Doounteriag a cheek owing io the Inlaity (of sabseqaent toaohes), they 
did not, being confounded, believe even when they aotuaily touched 
each other again on the way. 

54. Never interrupting each otberf, corresponding as they did in 
every respect to their real selves!, and extremely pleasant as they were > 
with the wealth of taeir beauty, they could not abstain from the joy of 
dalliance, even on discovering each other to be unreal*. 

55. Just as the flame of a lamp, when too much oil is poured into i{|, 
goes out a little and then burns with twice as much light as before; 
similarly the grief of separation in their hearts, abating a little fl^ a 
moment, blazed up with redoubled force owing to being drenched byNt 
wave of affection caused by their mutual touchea 

56. Damayanti entered her apartment, having repeatedly both right 
knowledge and delusion, owing to the union of her strength of mind and 
grief of separation, while Nala went about there in a frenzy, seeii^ 
before him the fair-browed damsel again and again. 

57. Walking on foot and wandering long with great fatigue, the king 
reached the sky-soraping palace, charming with Damayanti’s presence, 

58. On a bejewelled foundation on the street before the palace he 
saw Damayanti's hall, which with the affectionate, lovely gestures of 
hundreds of girl companions made one take it for Cupid’s harem. 

59. There Nala inwardly praised a certain damsel who was talking 
sweetly, “Does her neck marked with three lines indicate that it has 
conquered three things — the cuckoo, the flute and the lyre” ? 

60. There he feared he was discovered, on hearing from the mouth 
of a house-sparrow perching on the band of a woman, these words of 
consolation uttered by Damayanti’s friends, “Damayanti, look at tipp 
Nala, give up Borrow.”J 

61. There, before bis eyes, a girl disguised as Damayanti was bas&* ' 
fully placing a wreatb of Madhuka flowers, brought by the gardenOr, 
round the neck of a girl friend disguised as Nala. 

62. There a damsel, as she was putting on a friend’s moon-like fad» 
(on the forehead) a moon-like ornamental mark of mica, on which w-aC 
reflected her own moon-like face with a similar moon-like ornaments 
mark of mica, seemed to prodace a state of flux of the moon. ' ' 

t i. e. the vision of each other. 

§ i. e. the illusion was extremely lifelike. 

* i. e. merely seen under an illusion. 

1 The bird had learnt these words frequently used by Damayanti's frien^ 
as a make-believe. 
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' th« iunde of » petel of ihe golden Ketokk fioirer, u^ilg 


ger-neilB Be pens, Damayeoid vrroto her lova>lettor destined for 
on whieh the sketohing of the letters took an inky colour in a 

< € 4 . There one of her friends, though highly renowned (for her artistic 

skill), succeeded in depicting on Damayanti’s portraits the toy-lotus in 

t r hand, but not the hand, the iotus-bud ou her ear, but not the eye. 

65. There Qandharva women, N&rada's favourite disciples, whose lyres 
li^^e equal (in sweetness) to her throat full of the honey of melody, came 
sang to Damayanti to the accompaniment of lyres. 

0 ^ 66. There a number of girls was saying fo a friend, on whose breasts 
was a nail-mark resembling the half-moon in ^shape, “Is Cupid, conceal- 
ing himself for fear of ^iva, sporting on a canoe on thy pitoher-like 
•feasts ?” IT 

'"3 67. As flowers perturbed Damayanti’s heart by becoming Cupid's 
Arrows, a maiden who was there making a garland took revenge on 
them, by thrusting into them the point of her needle. 

68, But Damayanti said to her in terror, “Friend, leave off, leave off 
this rashness: thou art thyself offering to Cupid flowery arrows, furni- 
shing them with a string.’’ 

69, There a fair-waisted damsel, drawing with her band the figure 
of a female dolphin among the pictorial designs on her friend’s breasts, 
lias saying to her, “Friend, here is a conveyance, I ween, for that celes- 
tial river — thy pearlstring.’'* 

70. There that damsel was saying again to the same friend, ‘Let 
this sea animal — this female dolphin, staying on thy pitcher-like breasts 
^’^® that dolphin, the emblem of Cupid residing in thy heart}, 
sSwe as s panegyric of the fame of the dimensions of thy breaBt&”§ 

.*71. Nala had a significant laugh at the plaint of a house sparrow which 

1[ The oreeoent-shaped nail-mark on the breasts is compared to a miniature 
canoe. The phrase ^ means also "in a piteher full of water,” 

i^W^ioh makes vivid the idea of rowing on a miniature scale. Cupid, 
l^ng once burnt by Siva, is fancied as biding himself. 

^ f'ei**ted figure of the dolphin is to serve as a eonvejanee for the 
i pifthitring which is fancied as the divine river Oanges represented as 
’ riding a dolphin. 

^ t As Cupid if in the heart of the girl, his emblem— the dolphin— is also 
there, and now it is to be joined by its female depleted on the girl's 
te. Cf. 4. 36. 

dolphin is a big animal, its presence on the breasts wonld^pro- 
bnlk. 




WM frightttned, thinking it was going t« be killed, a girl ht^ying jaaid, 
while eaeiing the die, “Friend, kill this moving ‘sparrow’ (die)” (as th,a,a3!> 
pression goes). 

72. There observing near Damayantl the beauty of a golden s^a^ 
serving as a receptacle for betel, he was hrmly mistaken that it was 
the (golden) swan which had done him a great good by acting as-a 
messenger to his beloved. 

73. Then in that crowd of her friends a certain exuberance of beauty 
clearly announced her of itself, unasked, removing Nala’s doubt regardT 
ing her identity. 

74. His reflection, though clearly appearing on the raised seat of 
jewels, was not noticed among his portraits, joyfully drawn on the floor 
by her friends for her diversion. 

75. He brought back that hope of his, though it had wandered far, 
at the words of Damayanti, as she was rejecting the messengers of Agni, 
Yama and Varuiia, who had made piteous entreaties (on behalf of their 
masters). 

76. He heard, however, with an inward fear and all too slender 
hopes the declaration of the messenger of Indra to Damayanti, which 
was being cheered by her friends in the hall. 

(The speeoh of Indra’s messenger) — 

77. “While I declare my me.':sage, with thy attention do thou favour, 
me, a messenger of ludre, who sends thee a verbal message, as the writ- 
ing of the gods cannot easily be read on the earth. 

78. “Indra greets thee*, gracefully pressing thee in his embrace ; 
what remained (to be said) was conveyed to thee by the hair of his 
body, waking up at the very mention of bis embracing thee. 

79. ‘ When he comes to thy Svayamvara, do thou, with thy wreath 
of choice, quickly fetter that throat of Indra’s, which, though urged by 
the heart, was guilty of being shy in the matter of asking for thy hand. 

80. “Forsake him not Let not the gods who brought out Lakshmi 
for his younger brother (Vishnu), by churning the ocean of milk, take 
pains to raise up another Lakshmi for him, by churning the ocean of 
sugar-cane juioej". 

81. “In the cycle of worlds heaven is the greatest, in heaven the 
gods, and among the gods Indra: when Indra himself asks to be thy 

* lit : enquires about thy health. 

t i. e. in the ease of DamayantTs refusal, the gods will have to find for 

Indra a wife even more beautitnl t han Lakshmit by churning the ocean 

of sugareane juice sweeter than milk. 
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lor love, it there an ot^eot of emalation even beyond this ? 

8^ “Indra invites thee in flattering terms to that position which he 
acquired by performing a hundred sacrifices : do thon a favour, adorn 
it with the toil of moving thy eyebrows in token of acceptance. 

88. "Thoughtful girl, in thy mind think of the happiness that is in 
pleasure walks along the celestial Ganges, and in the garden of Nandana, 
in having a god as thy husband, Vishnu as thy husband’s younger 
brother, and Lakshmi. the wife of thy husband's brother, as a 
companion. 

84. "Thou alone hast acquired the glory of this invitation from Indra, 
— ‘Be happy in the sovereignty of the three worlds’, to attain which 
Vishnu humiliated himself hy his begging of Bali, and is (still) 
called Dwarf.t 

85. “It is not meet for thee to make the gods ungrateful, to whom 
thou oflerest thy obeisance three times a day: be pleased to free 
them from debt who would fall at thy feet at dawn, at noon and 
in the eve.’’§ 

86. The garland of P&rij&ta flowers, a favour from Indra, presented 
by the woman saying thus, and heartily accepted by Damayanti, filled 
with its fragrance all Ssas (directions), excepting the (hope) of 
Nala. 

87. Then one of the damsels said, "Madam, it is useless to think 
over the matter”; another said, "Well, friend, it will be proper(to choose 
Indra)”; and, yet another said, "Let the reply ‘yes’ be ths one thing 
propitious in the matter.” 

88. “Am I at any time disobedient to you ? But there remains some* 
thing in particular to ba said” — Damayanti having said thus, her friends 
and the messenger of Indra felt a limitless joy. 

89. As Nala was thinking, 'Neither have I won Damayanti nor exe* 
outed my mission’, if the day lotus that was his heart did not burst, the 
reason was solely the vision of the moon, Damayanti's face.§§ 

90. Bowing in honour of Indra with that very garland (on her bead), 
Damayanti, with the corners of her lips slightly brightened by a smile, 

t Aeoording’;to the story, Vishua assumed the form of a dwarf. 

i i. 0. be pleased to enable them to repay their debt to thee by falling at 
thy feet ete. 

{{ Nala’s heart was the lotus, and Damayanti’s faee the moon. The day- 
lotus, in the presence of the moon, does not open, but closes up its petals ; 
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replied to the memeoger, after abe had restraiaed Mob of bar frim^M 
(from further spaaeh), by making a sign with her eyes. 

91. “Give up the audaeity of praising Indra; if any one knows bow 
to describe him, it is only the Veda and that to a slight extent : to him, 
a witness in the hearts of men, a reply on my part, which can enlighten 
only the ignorant, will be but futile. 

92. "Whose tongue utters the discourtesy of a ‘No’ respecting his 
commands ? Yet making his command a garland on my head, I, a 
humble girl, offend him by individual utterances of my own. 

93. “This kindness of Indra to me, because it is the result of my 
religious austerities, does, indeed, engage me in (further) austerities. 
The sweetness of a result produces an impatience in the matter of proceed' 
ing to the means || 

94. ‘‘Him will I, therefore, serve as my husband for happiness and 
for the fulfilment of my (bridal) vow, but with this iota of difference 
that I will serve him in his mortal shape, patially incarnate in this 
world as a ruler of the eartb§. 

95. "I have heard thy words in favour of Indra, sharp as being ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the vow of a devoted woman: already in my mind 
have I given myself not to tlie immortal, but to a mortal Indra. V 

96. ‘‘Like as the fact of having spurned the pleasures of the world 
brings no repentanse to a firm-minded man bent on his salvation, so let 
not this kindness of Indra cause me to repent; for it is after delibera- 
tion that I have chosen Nala in iny heart. 

97. ‘‘I am desirous of attaining that religious virtue, i»'onded with 
waves of bliss, by serving iny husband hero in this h>'5.iata, which the 
greatest among the good extol among lands, just as they do the family 
stage among tho stsges of life. 

98. ‘‘Those who live in heaven have happiness, but no duties, while 
here in this land (of Bharata) exist both the former and the latter; the 
gods, too, can be pleased here by the performance of sacrifices: how can 

similarly Nala’s heart did not burst with grief, being to seme extent 
consoled at the sight of Datnayanti. 

II She means that as her former austerities have brought on her the kind- 
ness of Indra, she is anxious to undertake further austerities which 
might bring her still happier results (i. e. the lore of Kala.) 

§ The body of a king is said to be composed of elements derived from the 
eight Lokpa&las, and as Indra is one of them, marrying a mortal king 
would be almost equivalent to marrying Indra himself. 

H i. e. a king who is called "the bumau Indra" or "the Indra of the earth." 
She means Nala. 
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I thm with for onef, rejecting three t 

99. “Even a virtuous man must eoma down from heaven, but whan 
ha departs from here (at his death), he goes to heaven : to one who thus 
reflects on the two types of future, do not the ultimate results of the 
two appear to be ‘gravel' and ‘sugar’J ? 

100. “What thoughtful man wiehes to enjoy heaven, that is like 
unwholesome food, and leads to transient happiness^ ; and comes to 
men, only when their span of life acquired through deeds reaches its 
end, and not while it lasts ?” 

101. Thus interrupting her reply to Indra’s messenger in the middle, 
she said to her friends, whoso faces, by the beauty of the lips quivering 
in an attempt to apeak, were surpassing lotus-blossoms with unfolded 
petals. 

102. “Noble friends, a man has his mind dependent either on God or 
on the current of the chain of causesH of the succession of individual 
souls going on without a beginning; does such a man, therefore, deserve 
censure (for thinking or acting in a particular way) ? 

103. “Every one being subordinate to fate for ever, even a man who 
acts knowingly does not deserve any censure, nor does fate itself, being 
inanimate, deserve any reproach; on the other hand, he who speaks (by 
way of censure or reproof) suffers from the fatiguing of his mouth. 

104. “An animal that likes soft things scorns the camel, and the 
thorn-loving camel scorns the former; the satisfaction of both eating 
what they like being equal, a neutral demeanour, and not ridiculing 
the one or the other is right. 

105. “Indra’s merits, though attractive, do not make me give up the 
man that pleases me; do you not see the world unwilling to give up the 
trio of worldly virtue, wealth and desire, inferior though it is to final 
release ? 

106. “The sense of success on the attainment of one’s desired object 
is common to a worm as well as to Vishnu; apathy and sympathy with 
regard to this and that thing, on the purt of those who have different 
desires, is without any fixed set of arules. 

t i. e happiness in heaven. 

t “Gravel” in the case of life in heaven with ultimate expulsion as the 
result, and ‘’suvar” in the case of life in the land of Bh&rata, promising 
at the end a life of bliss in heaven. 

2 See the preceding verse. 

II i. e. the good and bad deeds of previous births causing the recurring 
•yole of transmigration. 
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107. ‘ It is jM*oper to restrain a friend, if on hn way a hidden pitfall 
of dangler lies ahead ; but let him who knows the present situation (that 
there is no such danger) remain silent: one ehonld ask one’s own wish 
about the way to joy." 

108. Thus putting an end to the intention of her friends to speak 
something in opposition, by the foroe of har learning, the young maid 
said to Indra's messenger, whose head was moving in wonder, though 
she was accustomed to hear the wise utterances of Indra’s minister — 
Brihaspati. 

109. "So 1 repelled the messengers of Yama, Varuua and Agni, who 
had come to me, resolute, with great speed — the messenger of Yaina, 
as if on the mindH, that of Agni, as if on the wind, and that of Varuua, 
as if on the three-streamed Ganges. 

110. "Indra’s curse on thee*, if thou speakest to me about this matter 
again ! I would rather efface this severe offence of mine against Indra 
with the inner vows of a devoted woman.” 

111. The messenger of Indra having departed, owing to all opportu- 
nity of further speech being thus destroyed, life re-entered ths throbbing 
heart of Nala, just as eonsoiousnets comes again to a staggering 
drunkard. 

112. In this way could Nala drink in intense joy the honey issuing 
from the loving words of the maid, and carefully brought to him by 
the chalices of his ears, thanks to the device (of invisibility), obtained 
through the kindness of a lord of a cardinal point f. 

113. Epilogue. [The poet describes his epic as "more capable of stand- 
ing criticism than even the brother work Kbaudana — Khanka” composed 
by him.] 


H i. e. using It as a oonveyanee owing to its great speed. 
* lit : thou dost touch the feet of Indra. 
t i. e. Indra, the regent of the east. 
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1. Thrtn the king considered his desire fulfilled by the mere sight of 
the princess -~the desire that had previously grown rank in respect of 
■attaining his beloved, enjoying her company and the like. 

2. The king's eyes sank first in every limb of his beloved, then in 
an ocean of the nectar of an inward bliss, and then in the continuous fiow 
of his tears of joy. 

3. He felt the joy attendant on the realisation of unity with the One 
Brahma, even when he for the first time saw the tip of a hair on her 
body; then as was proper, he felt in this way, at the sight of the entire 
body, the joy. of being merged in the One Cupid. 

4. It was on her high breasts that Nala’s eyes took refuge, when the 
ocean of his passion went up in flood, rising above its extensive shore, in 
contact with the nectar-flow of the sight of the moon of her faoej. 

5. Was his vision immersed in the nectar of her moon-like face i 
Did it remain flxed between her breasts 1 Did it leave her all too slender 
waist slowly for fear of tumbling down ? 

6. Nala’s furtive look, a wayfarer on the limbs of his beloved, 
going about, but turning back again and again, rested with a lustre 
on her breasts, as if it lost its way in the gloom of the musk-smearing 
On her bosom. 

7. The messenger’sIT eye, which was losing its footing, after moving 
about on the circle of her beautiful hips, long rested firm, by closely 
clasping with its ray||, the banana stems that were her thighs. 

8. His vision fell at her feet, as if saying, “Is only a silken robe Netra ; 
am 1 not also Netra (eye) ? So, please, make me also embrace thy breasts, 
hips and thighs. ’• 

9. Then after having presented his beloved and her friends to his 
eyes to his heart’s content, the king said thus in his mind, full of joy 
and wonder. 

I Nala’s eyes are likened to a man taking shelter on some high plaoe to 

avoid a rising flood, 

I Eef. to Nala. 

II which means also ‘hand’, making the imagery of grasping the thighs 

vivid. On-the ray of the eye see Appendix I, 8, 3. 

* Nala’s (eye) wants to be that other (a silken garment) to explore 

Damayanti's limbs. 
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10. “It is donbtfal whetbsr ths firestioo of tUt amasing beaoty per* 
vading eseh limb would be posable, evea if Cupid himself or my own 
fsney were to be installed in the Creator’s place. 

11. “1 know her to be a river of the sentiment of love coming from 
'a mainstay of the earth'*, in whom youth, plump with swelling 
breastsf, has caused a flood of graceful charm. 

12. “Since she is attended by the climax of beauty, visibly heightened 
in contact with her limbs, does Cupid display in her a new art of 
assuming a succession of ehapes 

13. “Possessing a lustre resembling that of gold, wastshe not extracted 
from the clay of the River of Qold§ i Because, on her body not even 
the unevenness marking the joint of two limbs can be guessed. 

14. “As her limbs are superior, in spite of some resemblance, to all 
similar objects through some particular excellence, is any comparison 
with her possible ? The fact is, any comparison of those limbs (with 
other objects) would be for them a humiliation. H 

16. “Verily the women created in former times served only as sketch- 
ing practice for the Creator's hand in order to create her, while the 
creation of present and future women is meant to procure her the fame 
of surpassing them in beauty. 

16. “Beautiful objects of nature danced with joy in proportion as 
they sank to inferior ranks, because of her limbs; for in spite of that, 
the poet was sure to bring prestige to them by comparing thf m with 
her superior limbs§§. 

17. “She was not touched, I ween, by any defect, fearing she would, 
when seen, charm it into unoonsciousness by her beauty ; so in othtrs 
merits are marred by defects, but in her dwell they happy without 
rival. 

18. “The limbs of my beloved shnnned the rough beauty of the seed- 
vessel of the lotus, not because of its watery fi>rt||||, but out of sheer 

* In the case of the river, “mountain” ; in the ease of Damaysnti, "king” 

(i. e. her father Bbima). 

f’ “...yonth which is, as it were, a loudly rnmbling olond...”, 

t i. e, Cupid was to be seen in ail her limbs indicating youth, passion and 

beauty. 

2 Jambunadi, the river which produces gold. 

^ Or, “all simile is to them a humiliation.” 

22 i. e. by saying, for instance, “The lotus is like Damayan^'e face” instead 

of “Her taoe is lika the lotus.” 

HU i. e. not because it is Inaceessible in its watery reeass. 
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contempt; they shuanod the dusty beauty of the golden ketaka flower 
also out of contempt, not because it is covered with thorns. 

19. “It seems as if Indra, in love with her, has, in order to protect 
her, employed his own weapons on every limb of hers — his 51^ ( “thun- 
der”, also “diamond” ) in the shape of her ornamental gems and his bow * 
in the shape of their gleam. 

20. “ The lock of her hair that 8urpa8.se8 even the peacock’s train 
which has so many “moons” -f on its feathers has v’ery properly found 
a place above her face which has but one moon as its friend +. 

21. “The darkne'^s in the front and sideways, dismissed by the moon 
of her face, is here tied behind her in the guise of her clearly undula- 
ting hair. 

22 “Did the lock of her hair and the peacock’s train go to the cr- 
eator in consequence of a dispute IT ? Did he adore the former with 
these flowers, and rebuke the latter “by giving it a crescent” ? 

23. “She is clearly the Ashtami night with the gloom of her hair 
and then the half-moon of her forehead coming into view; it is therefore 
well that Cupid, having acquired her, should attain a supernatural 
power to conquer the world *1^. 

24. “Did the flowery bow of Cupid, turned black during the latter’s 
burning ( by Siva ), have only the filaments as its residue ? Did '^iva 
in his wrath split even that into two, wherewith the creator made Da- 
mayanti’s eyebrows ? 

25. “And the ( flowery ) bow of Cupid, becoming the eyebrows of 
my beloved, turned solid and strong; for it has now acquired a grea- 
ter force than it had in its unburnt state. 

26. “Cupid’s bow and the streak of black given up by the moon, when it 

* i.o. the rainbow. Thn lustre of the multioolonred ejems is fancied as 
forming a rainbow. 

T i.e. moon-like patcbes. 

T i.e. its like in beaniv. 

’I i e. to have a decision in a disnnte regarding each other’s beauty, 
tt “To give a half moon’’ means “to turn out somebody by the neck.” 
It means also that tlie creator gave the peacock its half moons, viz: the 
brilliant spots on its feathers. The idea is that the tresses of Damayanti’s 
hair studded with manyhued flowers were more beautiful than the 
peacock’s train. 

^11 i e. by using, her as a weapon. Asbtaml is the night when mystic rites 
are performed for attaining magic powers. Damayanti’s dark hair and 
her orescent-shaped forehead are fancied as the darkness followed by 
moonrise on the night of Ashtami. 
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beoaine her fiee *, th^ two, (beoomiug) her ayebrows, obtained s 
birth, in which was a childlike nature befitting an agile grac& f 

27. "Owing to his coni^uest of the three worlds with jlist three 
arrows, the flower-arrowed Gopid utilised the remaining two arrows by 
crowning them as my beloved’s lotus-eyes. 

28. "Here she is, the tender arch of Cupids flowery bow, with a waist 
worth holding in the grasp of the hand, who, in order to stupefy us, casts 
a shower of arrowlike glances let loose from the beautiful Corners of 
her eyes. 

29. “Her lotus-eyes are like her lotus-eyes rolling and possess- 
ing rich lashes, surpassing the moon by the whiteness of the lustre of 
their corners, and having pupils, pure, blue and radiant § like two rolling 
balls of sapphire. 

30. “The gazelle, if she had her face provided even with the lotus- 
bud on Damayanti’s ear, ( the lotos bud ) that is vanquished by 
the lustre of her eyes, would attain her supreme luck; but what would 
she then do with her own eyes ? 

31. “Methodically .stripping the (outer) sheaths from the (inner) 
sheaths of the plantain, and the petals from the blue lotus, in a ripping 
of as many as five or six layers, the creator made, with the marrow 

extracted therefrom, the beauty of her eyes. 

82. "Have the creator’s efforts to make her eyes extracted this 
essence composed of a surge of nectar from the eyes of the Cakora 
bird and the eyes of the gazelle well as blue lotus blossoms, "by em- 
ploying the twinkling of the eyes and the closing of the petals as an 
instrument ( of pressing )”**? 

33. “Did the gazelles ever borrow from her the beauty of her eyes 
that she has by force realised it from the timid animals manifold and 
entire ? 

* The moon, when it became the spotle.ss face of Damayanti, had of course 
,to give up its black mark. 

t The eyebrows are likened to two playful children. “ in which was 

a childlike nature'' etc may be rendered also as “ in which was a 

hairy growth suitable for’’ etc. See Voc. under 

t i.e. not admitting of comparison with other objects. 

8 See Voo. under dR', 

TI The 'idea is,’ the eyes of the gazelle are inferior even to Damayanti’s 
lotus earrings which are, beside.s, overshadowed by the lustre other 
eyes. But the animal would be glad even to have these decorative lotw» 
buds as its eyes, making thereby its own eyes nselew* 

** lit: ‘with the instrument of closing’. See Notes. 
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34, “Would not her unsteady eyes, stepping far, meet with each 
other, if the fear of falling into the earholes did not create an obstacle 
to their going ? f 

35, “At the advent of the winter, I ween, the lily of the field died 
to gain a happier existence; for its flowers became Damayanti’s eyes, 
and its buds the Cakora bird’s eyes. 

36, “Her nose is a quiver made of Tila flowers holding two of Cu- 
pid’s ( flowery ) arrows, inferable from the richness of the fragrance of 
her breath, (of Cupid) who has darted the ( other ) three arrows at the 
three worlds each. () 

,37. “The outline of her lower lip emerging along with the moon of 
her face calls itself the twilight of childhood and youth, resembling as 
it does the Bandhuka flower by the beauty of its crimson hue. J 

38. “This lower lip on her moon-like face is the fit imago of a Bi- 
mba fruit of some nectarine soil *, but the beaut}^ of the Bimba iruit is 
possible in any troebearing place, that of the lower lip (only) in a 
treeless one. IT 

39. “I know, it is her lower lip that is the Bimba fruit owing 
to its deep scarlet hue, while the inferiority § of the Bimba fruit to it is 
evident; people were mistaken regarding their names, being unable to 
understand the difference between the two 

40. “The two sides of her lower lip close to the centre look somewhat 
swollen: am 1 not perhaps myself guilty of having bitten it with my 
teeth in my dallianc" with h*r in dreams ? 

41. “ 'How many branches of learning with their subvarieties do 

dance on Dainayanti’s lower lip ?’ thus being curious, the creator, 

free from his toils, seems to have reckoned them ( by marking the lip ) 

t i.e. she had long eyes reaching ns far as the ears. 

() It will be remembered that Cupid has five arrows. 

): The red lip with the fair face is compared to the evening twilight, 
bright with the glow of sunset, with the moon rising above. As the twi- 
light indicates the junction of day and night, so the red lips indicate 
that she is on the border line of childhood and youth. 

* Or, ‘•This lower lip on the moon of her face is a fit image of the orb of the 
moon.’’ See V'oc under 

‘i i.e. in a city. The idea is, the beauty of the Bimba fruit is wild and 
coarse, that of her lip urban and refined. 

§ as well as “the character of being an ^’^^ ( lower 

lip The ruddier than the Bimba fruit, is to be called Bimba* and 
the Bimba fruit itself is to be called which means in this '<l^He 

“inferior" i. o. to the lip. 
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with linos, f 

42. “Dalljing with her today in s dream in the early boors of the 
morning, 1 felt her as possessing lips full of sweetness; otherwise how 
oould I ( now ) believe her to have such infinitely charming lips ? 

43. “If she were pleased to give the moon even a thousandth part of 
her smile IT, that deity would make the existence of the lunar rays cro- 
wned with success, by worshipping it (with them) as with a circular wav- 
ing of lights, ft 

44 “The slightly elongated drops of lustre, thicker than the rays of 
the moon, emitted by her face excelling the moon, are acting as two rows 
of teeth, the drops oozing first becoming second. J 

46. “Here she shines — the morning twilignt of the night of swoon 

caused by my sorrows of separation she, who is the cause of Indra’s 

passion reaching its climax, and is attended by those teeth, ( as the mor- 
ning twilight which causes the crimson hue of the east is worshipped 
by Brfthmanas ) 

46. “These four frontal teeth of hers I know to be pearls in the line 
of her teeth; for bright with the polish of the colour of betel and 
the like, they possess the beauty of learned BrAhmauas ( free from 
worldly bondage, possessing luminous minds, and pure owing to the 
etfacement of worldly cares, passion and the like ) 

47 . “The creator, having made all the limbs of Damayantl that is 
softer even than the cup of the Sirisha flower, and having (thus) 
attained a perfection in the creation of tender objects, put the final 
seal of softness in her voice. 

48. “Or perhaps does not the cuckoo bird living on alms from trees 
learn from her moon-like face • a certain mystic philosophy propounding 
the oneness of Cupid f (just as a Brahmaiia living on alms learns from a 
noble Brahmaiia the monistic philosophy of the Upauisliads) ? 

t The lines on her lower lip are fancied as indicating the number of scie- 
nces with which she was acquainted. 

H i.e. her smile was purer than even moonlight. 

tt In the case of the reading :‘hy easting it’ ( i. e. the smile ) am- 

ong the lunar rays. See Notes. 

+ i.e. the smaller drops oozing first have formed the second row i e. have 
become the lower teeth; those oozing later are slightly elongated, and 
have become the upper teeth. The white teeth are fancied as drops disti- 
lled from the lustre of the face. See also Notes. 

* “Month" would bo more appropriatet In Sanskrit the same word is 
used for both. 

t i.e. the amorous song of the cnckoo is an imitation of her voice. 
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49. “Has Sai'aavati, tlie goddeas oi learning, aeeing that Lakshmi 
haa her hofne in the lap of a lotus, betaken hetself to Damayantl’a moon- 
like mouth that aurpaseea the lotus in beauty with the object of exc- 
elling Lakshmi who is her cowife owing to both being attached to 
Vishnu ? 0 

50. “As the clever Sarasvati living in Damayantl’s throat plays on 

her lyre, the sound of the lyre, becoming the voice of the gazelle-eyed 

girl, in the latter’s mouth, acquires the taste of nectar in the hearer's 
ears. 

51. “Did the creator, on finishing her beauty, look at her, raising 
up her face ? For there appears on her chin, slightly depressed (in the 
middle), something like an impression of a finger caused by a grasp ? 

52. "The moon, happy by becoming my beloved’s face, thrives owing 
to the fear of Rahu J being at an end, and the newborn circle of its 
rays assumed yonder grace of her Bimba-like lip. § 

53. “Should not her robust face have a glory, having surpassed the 
moon that is the face of the full-moon night *, (the face) whose third 
part — the brow — is verilv the half moon, bearing the-eyebrows as the 
lunar spot ? 

54. “The creator made her lotus— face an emperor amid the entire 

race of lilies; hence it is that two lotus-kings named- “eyes” wait 
upon it. 

55. “When the moon afraid of the sun in the day and the day— lotus 
afraid of the moon at night deposit their beauty on her face, they are 
then without their beauty; but by virtue of the beauty of the one or the 
other, when is her face not lovely ? f 

56 “It is the reflection of the beauty of her face that the lotus and 
the moon put on from time to time, by asking it of the paternal water 
and the friendly mirror, as an ornament obtained by begging. 

57. “Verily during water sports, the lilies, manifesting their emotion 
to their lord— the sun, beg, stretching forth their lotus-hands, the 
beauty of Damayanti’s face, with their bee-eyes perceived. JJ 

( ) See Notes. 

t Because it is do longer in the sky, having become Damayantl's face. 

? i.e. its newborn rays became her Bimbafruit-like lower lip. 

* i.e. the full moon. 

t i.e. in the daytime, when the moon is absent, her face has the beauty 
of the moon, and, at night, when the day-lotus is no longer in bloom, 
it has the beauty of the lotus. 

The bees flying about are fancied as the eyes of the lotus plants, while 
the fullblown flowers floating on the surface of the water are fano($d 
as their hands. 
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58. “Verily her face, red with saflron as with anger, having vanqu- 
ished the moon, its eternal rival, must have forcibly tied it up, the rope 
being (still) attached to it in the shape of its halo. § 

69. “Did the creator, destroying linndreds of lunar discs on the 
Amfivasyfi ni ghts, month after month, install this moon— the face of 
DamayantI, unique and endowed with an imperishable beauty ? * 

60. “Here doth dwell Cupid on her face, taking with him Bati (‘his 
wife’ as well as ‘pleasure’), accompanied by an affectionate friend — the 
spring in the shape of her honeyed lip, provided with his emblem — the 
dolphin in the shape of the ornamental designs painted on her cheek, 
and desirous of conquering the worlds with her eyebrows acting as 
his bow. f 

61. “Are her oars two ceremonial cakes — such is Brahma’s skill — 
to be offered to Cupid and his consort, the water and flowers accompany- 
ing a gift being offered in the guise of her lotus-eyes adorned with her 
tears of separation ? ^ 

62. “The channel-like lino on her earrings that runs in the dir- 
ection of her earholes is the path, by which the extremely crooked 
nectar-flow of the essence of the scriptures entered her ears. 

63. “la it a new kind of numeral denoting the number nine with its 
deep-set outline carved within her eax’s, ^indicating) that her ears, divi- 
ding the eighteen branches of learning, held one half each ? f 

64. “Methmks, with those two inflexible nooses in the shape of her 
creeper-like ears, Cupid conquered the single-noosed Varuna. without 
putting forth any great efforts §§ 

§ The halo of the moon is fancied as a rope with which Damsyanti’s face 
tied the moon round as a punishment, after it had beaten it in a 
contest of beauty. 

* Tbe creator is represented as an artist who destroys many preliminary 
sketches before producinp the final specimen. 

Damayanti’s cliarming' face is fancied as the seat of Cupid; the designs 
painted on the cheeks form, as it wer.-, the dolphin which serves as his 
emblem: the sweet lip is his friend, the spring, and the eyebrows his bow. 

t The ears are the ceremooial cakes, the lotus-like eyes are the flowers, 
and her tears the water — thus combining all the characteristics of a 
religions gift. Heie the gift is made bv the creator to Cupid to serve as 
one more weapon in his armoury. 

t The refernce is to the deep-set infolding of the outer ear resembling the 
Nagari nine. The idea of “hearing” different sciences from the gnrn is 
continued. 

§§ Varuna who was one of Damayanti’s lovers had bat one noose in hit 

*■ li.snd. 
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05. "Being the image of a four-armed father f , Cupid, too, has 
rightly become four-armed; are her broad creeper-like ears, strips of 
bambooskin as it were, the two strings of his two bows in the shape of 
her eyebrows ? J 

66. "Wonderful is her neck ; it is beautiful with the nape and adorned 
with a necklace of pearls; it doth assume a shape worth embracing, and 
by it the entire upper portion of the body doth acquire a charm §. 

67. “On her neck did the creator create poetry, song, courteous speech 
and truth, and under the pretext of putting three lines on it, he appor- 
tioned boundaries for them to live f. 

68 "Let my beloved’s arms conquer the stalk of the lotus — nothing 
surprising in it; in a duel II victory must there bo ; but highly amazing 
it is that the heart of the lotus-stalk broken (in defeat) is seen to be 
“without any pain” tf. 

69. “Did she, whose navel is beautiful with its whirl, conquer the 
lotus-stalk with her tender arms ? Is it not for that reason lying help- 
less *, immersed in dense clay, its humiliation in a tangible form ? 

70. "In the guise of the five fingers with their rosy nails, Cupid’s 
five arrows with unique tips of gold and polished joints are to be seen 
in the dear one’s hand — a lotus-made quiver dyed with cinnabar 

t Cupid’s father, Vishnu, has four arms. 

t Cupid is represented here as havinc four arms and eonsequently two 
bows. Damayanti's eyebrows are the two bows, and the creeper— like 
ears the two bowstrings. 

2 By a clever cnoice of words the poet makes this verse sound strange in 
the ears of the hearer: “Her neck is something strange, being adorned 
with a (boy), though it is beautiful with an (one who is not a 

boy); it looks beautiful ^ ), possessing a whole drum, 

though it is assuming the form of an drum”. The apparent 

contradiction is to be removed by taking these words in a more appro- 
priate sense. See Vocabulary and Notes. 

T1 The presence of three lines on the neck is regarded as a sign of luck, 
cf. 6. !i0. Three lines would make four places. 

II i e. in a contest of beauty victory must come to one of the two. 
tt which means also a hole. The plain meaning is: when broken, 

it i.: seen to have holes inside. 

* meaning also “without any fibres” i.e. extremely young and 

fragile. The lotusstalk surpassedby Damayanti’s arms in beaut;p is fancied 
as lying despondent on a mass of clay. ' 

J The fingers are compared to Cupid’s arrows, the hand to his quiver, aq^l 
the nails to the tips of the arrows; both the fingers and arrows have 
smooth joints. 
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71. ‘'Verily the leaf that had the eagerness of a desire to vie with 
her hands did play the fool *; why shoald it not, again boasting of a like- 
ness to her lower lip, prove an arrant fool f ? 

72. “The creation of lotus blossoms by me is my sketching praetiee 
for the creation of thy hand’ — did the creator thus say to the deer- 
eyed damsel by creating the lotus blossoms depicted on her hands ? * 

73. ‘Are these creeper-like arms lotus-stalks visible on both sides 
of this my “joy-giving” river Narmada § ? Are these breasts two isles 
that emerged, when in her the waters of childhood dried up with 
Cupid’s heat If * 

74. “The palm-fruit would be able to imitate her breasts, happy 
in their ascent, if it did not (at times) fall to the ground; not, howe- 
ver, by (simply) keeping to the high tree; for the breasts of the slender— 
limbed girl are high by themselves 

76. “The pot is cited as an illustration in philosophical works, being 
celebrated for its rivalry with her breasts; and, it is on account of this 
art (of pot-making) that the potter became famous f, though he makes 
jars and other things as well. 

76. “The rosy splendour of a ruby necklace is emerging on Damaya- 
nti’s bosom, the middle of which is (already) foamy white with pearls, 
pellucid to a degree, looking like drops of water and located in a pearl- 
string. 

77. “Hero rises iu her the orb of the moon as her face, without hesi- 
tation making the lotus shrink but strange ! still that couple of 

* which mean.s also “young”, so that it is implied that “the leaf beca- 
me young“ in order to be like her hands 

t “extremely foolish” means also “a new leaf” and “very young”. 

The leaf putting forth s’oung and yet younger shoots to vie with her 
hands and lips manifests its foolishness m proportion. 

J The presence of lotns marks on the hands is regarded as a sign of luck. 
The idea is that the creator was putting these marks on her hands by 
way of acquiring practice, in order to make the hands in tde long run as 
beautiful as lotns blossoms. 

S i. e. Damayantl, who is fancied as the river Narmada (lit: joygiving). 

1 i, e. youth. 

* i. e. without any outside help. 

t i. e. known as potter. Lit: and, the potter, the maker of jars and tb i 
like, became famous on account of fhis art. 

t i.e. her face eclipses the lotus in beauty, just as the moon causes its 
petals to shrink up. 
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Cttkravaka birde in the shape of her breasts is not undergoing separa* 
tion in the least *. 

78. "These breasts have taken away the beauty of the temples of the 
elephant, but ihe latter have not been able to take away that of the 
former; for the temples of the elephant are concealing their pparls in 
fear, while the breasts have their pearl ornaments open to view f. 

79. "No insane Bilva fruit would be deemed worth even a ‘cowry’, 
if it compared itself to her breasts, longed for by that Indra who ho 
Ids the thunderbolt at the tip of his hand 

80. "The traces left by the minds of the entire race of young men. 
as they slipped into the cavity of her breasts, slippery with sandal^ 
paste, are flashing in the shape of the streams of rays emitted by the 
gams in her jiearletring §. 

81. "On Daniayautl's body, it is a curious phenomf^non of the king 
dom of Cnpid that, in spite of the allround strength (of that kingdoin), 
the slender belly is not attacked by its fatty folds, though it stays 
among them 1i. 

82. " If the creator, by making her waist slender, did not lay by some 
beautiful portion, how could he now in her youth create her breasts, 
the frame of her body being without any resemblance to anything else ? 

83. “Round her waist, the creator put a blue thread in the shape of 
a row of hairs, as if thinking, one day lucky like Parvati, she, too, 

* Tilt* Cali ravaka couple, to wliich the breasts are compared, is said to 
separate from eaoh other, when the moon rises in the evening. Here, 
the face being the moon, the Cakravaka breasts ought to separate; but 
there being no intervening space between the fat breasts, they remain 
joined together. 

t The breasts are represented as the victors, and tbe temples as the van- 
quished in a contest of beauty. The victors aie showing off their spoils, 
the vanquished are timidly guarding what they have. Bet to the l earls 
supposed to be inside an elephant’s head. 

t Or “who bolds a hundred crores (of valuable things)”, the breasts being 
represented as even more valuable tban these. 

9 It is fancied that the minds of young men slipped into the intervening 
space between her bieasts, as they were brooding over her beauty while 
the jets of lustre emitted by tbe gems in tbe pearlstring across her 
bosom, wet with sandal paste, are fancied as tbe traces of slipping left by 
these minds. 

H The fatty rollsof skinonthe upper belly, called Vali, meaning (by sound) 
also ‘powerful’ ^ ), might be expected to attack their weak neigh- 

bour — tbe slender belly ; but it remaiaed free from all such attack, 
hence the wonder. The idea is, her waist was slender in spite of the fatty 
rolls projecting' over it; See 10. 127. 
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would through her huebend r aliee the ootnpletioa of her haUHsomp* 
lefce self * 

84. “Alack, ua reaching her deep well-like navel, her pitcher* like 
breasts and the rope-like line of hairs on the body, my thirst of seeing 
would cease, if they were not thus covered with her clothing ( just 
as the thirst of a man, on reaching a well with a rope and pitchers, 
would be satisfied, if the well were not gdarded with a number of 
swords), f 

86. “She is perhaps the abode of Cupid, gone mad like an elephant; 
she has a navel resembling the hole of an uprooted stake to which an 
elephant is tied; she has rows of downy hairs on her body resembling 
torn chains slipping off the body, and bigh breasts similar to an earth- 
work on which the animal sleeps. 

86. “It is strange that Cupid the hero has become a conqueror with 
the line of downy hair on her waist, the eyebrows on the forehead, and 
the flowers on her head serving as his bowstring, bow and arrows 
each, though they are stationary and detached, one from the 
other. 

87. “Verily on this plate of gold that is her back, this is a panegyric 
in honour of Cupid in letters of silver in the shape of the halos 
of the Mallik& and Kadamba flowers titat are on her hair bound 
in knots. 

88. “Does Cupid, seeing that his father Vishnu had conquered the 
world in battle with the 'clearly visible’ circular blade Sudarfiana, 
wish to conquer the world with that invisible circular weapon in the 
form of Damayanti’s hips ? 

89. “I suspect, thjs damsel carries about her all the accessory materi- 
als required by that maker of pitcherlike breasts, who is in the form of 
Youth, the line of hairs on the body being the potter’s rod, the buttocks 
being the wheel, the virtues the ropes, and the charm of her beauty the 
necessary water. 

91, “Her eyebrows ‘that have a marvellous outline’ ^ ) 

stand for the nymph Citralekb&; her nose ‘more beautiful than the 
Tila flower’ ( i?njrw*rt ) is the nymph Tilottama ; and, the form of 
her thighs ( like ) the stem of the banana-plant ( ) is the nymph 

* The row of downy hairs on the waist is fancied as a thread, with which 
one day she would be joined to her hushand. 

t The portion within brackets ia implied by means of pun. See Voo. under 
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jbb»t is wh«a see):i, «ii« •ions gives the plsasore of aaelng 
many a nymph. * 

92. “Does not the banana plant, of its own aceord, mark with a 
special sign its own stem as well as her thighs ? For owing to the 
confusion between the two, it remains cautious by putting leaves on its 
own stem, t 

93. “The banana'plant would be equal in beauty to her thighs, If 
by means of austerities, head downward it could give up its flabby 
nature, and if it did not possess its excessive chill. 

94. “The two stems of the slender damsel’s thighs surpassed the 
elephant’s trunk ; so it is proper that the elephant should hide its face — 
the tip of its trunk, in shame, under the pretext of coiling it round. ^ 

95. “I surmise, even the sages are attached to her: for the great sage 

Bhrigu § resorts to the mountain of her breas's ; the face is pleasant to 
the sage Narada and, the sage VyS,sa, efficient in the composition of 
the Mah&bbarata, has recourse to her thighs. §§ |. 

96. “Does the upward gradation of stoutness on her legs know the 
manner of the growth of trees, and is the scarf draping her limbs with 
the undulations of its windings expert in the manner in which creepdts 
clasp round trees ^ 

J } 

97. “She is the tourteenth among (virtuous dames) — Arundbati, 
Cupid’s wife (Bati), Lakshmi, Indra’s wife( baci) and the deities known 

* Verse 90 is too obscene to be translated 

t The idea is, as people make a confusion between the stem of the banana 
plant and Damayanti's thighs, owing to tbeir close resemblance to each 
other, the plant, in order to preserve its identity, covers us stem with 
leaves as a distinctive feature. H'or another meaning see Notes, 

1: The banana stem is stouter m the lower part and leaner in the .upper, 
while a thigh is just the opposite ; so, if the plant wants to be like Pama* 
yanti’s thighs, it mast reverse the position of its upper and lower porti- 
ons, by standing head downward by way of austerities, as do certain 
fanatics engaged in religions penance. 

? means also a cliff or a precipicei here, tho precipice of the mountain 
of her breasts. 

Means also; “The mouth is pleasing with its vurions teeth". 

|§ means width or breadthj the sentence really jBaAns; *« stidesess 
Buitable for the pertormanoe of a brilliant dalliance attends her thikbs." 
See Notes. 
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«s the aine jkmbikfts • ; so th» supernaturEl power of foeeomiog iunei* 
ble attained by her ankles ia but proper in her. + 

08, “We know, the tree’s young leaf got its name 'pallava’, 
because it has the character of a mere fraction ( lava ), owing to its 
, amallnesH in comparison with her feet ( pad ), great in their beauty. | 

99. “As in her pride of beauty ehe ( once ) put her lotus-feet on the 
heads of the women of the world, her feet, owing to the colour of the 
dense vermilion dust on their heads, became ruddier than the young 
sprouts of leaves 

100. “The goddess of beauty, red with anger, asked the creator to put 
her in the position of Damayanti who surpasses her in all possible 
virtues ; but the creator certainly deceived her ; for she ( now ) shines 
forth, (merely) attached to her deep red feet § 

101. “I know not who that king is, with whose bent head the 
•slender maid’s feet, kings of lotus blossoms as it were, possessing refined 
heels and surpass ng in gait the king of elephants 1i, are going 
to have themselves served, (as if they were two kings who have defeated 

' in an expedition owners of elephants +*, and are secure in their rear). § 

102. ‘ The creator §§, getting angry at the pride of being unique on 
the .part of her single ear, eye, lip, arm, hand, foot and the like, each of 

* See Voc. under 

t Damayanti, being the fourteenth among virtuous women, is fancied ns the 
fourteecth night of the dark fortnight preferred by persons engaged in 
magical rites for the attainment of supornaturid powers. Here, the 
ankles have acquired the power of invisibility i. e. they are smooth, not 
protuhorant. 

t is here derived as 

S The goddess of beanty asked for “pada" meaning “position” — one 
supplanting that of her rival Damayanti ; but the creator gave her 
‘pada’ meaning “foot”, so that she is to be seen now on D-imayanti's 
rosy feet. 

If ). e. Airavats. 

i. e. warriors on elephants. 

88 The idea is that of an offending lover falling at the feet of his mistress. 
Damayanti’s feet are compared to two victorious kings, while her future 
husband, naturally a king, seeking reconciliation after an amorous 
quarrel and falling at her feet, is compared to a defeated prince with 
his head beUt before his victors. The portion within brackets is derived 
by means of puns. 

8 i> while he was making Damayanti. 
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vhieb waa sarpaasing all objeeta similar to it, made on the very same 
body a (KnnpanioQ limb to each- • 

103. “The ereator’a begging of the beauty of these five limbs of hers- 
the face, the feet and the hands, being desirous of creating again the 
lotus-beds dasroyed by snow, is now like the begging of those mendi- 
oants who restrict themselves to five householders for their daily 
alms, f 

104. “The creator drew on her feet, in the shape of her fingers, as 
many lines as there were directions J, from which kings oppressed by 
Cupid would come to take shelter under these lotus-feet of h“r8. 

106. “Tt is well that the creator joyfully made ten moons which 
have become the nails of my beloved's feet; otherwise how could the 
moon have the luck of enjoying the beauty of those crimson lotus 
blossoms disguised as her feet ? § ‘ 

106. “Why should not the sixty-four arts find an abode in this fair- 
browed girl, who carries about her four full moons in the shape of her 
lame, face and the two uails of the thumbs of her feet ? IT 

107. “The creator had already created her as above the world; youth 
took her even beyond that; and then, Cupid, by training her in all 
accomplishments, put her beyond the range of words.” 

108. Thus describing the gaxelle-eyed maiden, beginning with her 
hair and ending with the nails of her feet, the king, whose heart was 
swimming in an ocean of amazement, and whose joy, by filling up hjs 
heart, was overflowing it, made up his mind to make himself visible to 
Daroayanti surrounded by her friends. 

109. Epilogue, [^riharsha describes his epic as “brother to the 
composition of 


* i.'e. as a punishment, to wound the pride of eaeh sini^le limb, 
t At the advent of the spring, the creator is fancied as recreating the lotiu- 
beds destroyed by the winter, by borrowing the beauty of Danaayantl’s 
limbs. 

+ The ten fingers are fancied as indicating the ten directions. 

? The moon cannot ordinarily enjoy the beauty of the day-lotus which 
closes up in the evening ; but, by assuming ten forms in the shape bf 
Damayanti’s nails, it can now enjoy the contact of lotus blossoms in the 
shape of her feet. A nail-mark is in Sanskrit called “half-moon” 

which facilitates the description of the nailsas sc many moons. 

1 The fourtull mddns have eaeh sixteen *Mls (digits), so that there are in 
all sixty-four "^Is (arts). 
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li Then all those fair-eyed damsels as well as the daughter of king 
Bbima drank in, with their eyes, that youth, whose hairs stood up and 
eyes oast off the seal of winks in amazement, 

2. How long, indeed, could the words of the god * keep him 
eonoealed ? A sugarcane sapling, covered with straw, does of itself 
come into view. 

S, Before the ray of Nala’s eyes f reached even the corner of the 
eyes, with Damayant! as its aim, Cupid’s arrows sank up to the very ends 
of the tips in every limb of the fair-browed girl. 

4. As Cupid served both Nala and Damayant! at the same time 
owing to their equality in valour and fortitude why did not his (five) 
arrows, which do not admit of division into equal halves, produce any 
inequality (in their effect) ? 

5. She felt an affection for him, thinking he wns Nela but hecam" 
indifferent, thinking every moment. “How can he be here ?” Na’a’s 
heart, too, went out to her, but was turned back by him, owing to his 
duty as a messenger. 

6. ( Among the girls present ) one blushed at the sight of Nala ; the 
heart of another sank in his lustre ; a oeitaiu damsel thougbjb him to be 
Cupid; another resigned herself to Cupid’s power. 

7. Owing to the heavy burden of their embarrassment, the slender- 

limbed damsels could not even ask him, ‘Who or whence art thou ?’ 
With diverse emotions they rose from their seats, as if with a desire,-^ 
bid welcome to him. j 

8. Like as a river, at the advent of the sporting season of the clouds 
IT, acquires a tremendous speed in its waters, so did Damayaiiti, on 
seeing him, experience a certain vehemence in her raptures of joy. 

9. Her eyes, fixed on any limb of his, which they saw before them, 
would not have moved to any other limb, had not the winking of llm 
eyes given her at long intervals a stream of consciousness, cutting 
short her view from time to time. 

10. She could not discern a limb, though her eyes were fixed on it, 
owing to the joy caused by some previously seen limb ; and then, when 

* The words of Indra conferring on Nala the power of invisibility. 

t See Notes. 

1 i. e valour in the ease of dKala and fortitude in the eaee of .Daquyanti. 

^ i. e. the rainy season. 
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she MW setae cither limb, she eould not, ituming back, remember the 
limb erstwhile seen. 

11. Her eyes, nnsteady by nature, leaving one limb of his, and then 
stepping on the threshold of the enjoyment of another, long came and 
went; in their eagerness to have both. IT 

12. The fair-browed maid of Vidarbha *, eagerly drinking in his 
limbs with her eyes, both those well-seen and those imperfectly seen, and 
experiencing an equal measure of joy, knew not the dilTerenoe bet- 
ween the two. 

13. The Khanjana birds that w'ere her eyes, totally motionless by 
falling on the snare that was Nala's hair, fine and thick, could not go 
away by unloosening the tie. 

14. The lotus-bed that was Dainayanti's eyes, obtaining the embrace 
of the lotus blossoms in the shape of the king's face, hands and feet, 
forsook not long the grasp of its kith and kin. 

15. At that time, becoming joy itself, and experiencing also a certain 
inexpressible and ever-increasing delusion, she enjoyed a delicious 
pleasure that had two different tastes, owing to the presence in it of 
the joys of both the state of final' liberation and that of worldly 
life. + 

16. Perhaps the creator did not make Indra act as his own messen- 
ger to her, disguised as Nala, that she might hot be tainted by 
the sin of being attached to a messenger assuming the beautiful form 
of Nala. I 

17. Is there even a sage whose mind is sure in the matter of virtue, 
prone as it is to sin as well ? But Qod, taking pity, checks His devotee's 
mind, when it thiiik.s of sin. 

18. Just as she, maddened by Cupid, could not keep silence, though 
extremely modest, when she had the illusion of seeing Nala before her, 
so (now), even in the presence of the real Nala, she could not refrain 
from speech: iii those who are entranced is there any power to distingui- 
sh the true from the false '{ 

19. Then with her effort to conceal her emotion pnoviug futile, 
she herself addressed him in a weak snd faltering voice, bending her 
moon-like face, while her friends maintained silence in fear. 

II i. e. she moved her eves to and fro to look at hotii the limbs. 

* Damayanti. 

t The state of pure joy is the state of final emancipation, while the delusi- 
on produced by objects of pleasure is the' characte’fistib of worldly life. 

t In this case, of oonrse, Bamayanti would unwittingly be faithless to 
XaU; so the creator made Nala himself the messenger. 
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20. “He who knovrs social usage should furnish washing water to 
gU'-sts even by bowing with the lustre of the gems on his crown ; the 
prescribed satisfaction of a guest with the Idadhuparka offering 
shculd be brought about even by a mellifluous current of courteous 
words, f 

21. "One’s own self should be made as grass by means of courteous 
manners ; one’s own seat should be given up for tlie guest ; water for 
washing should be furnished by means of one’s tears of joy, and questions 
asked with honeyed words, 

22. "Offence is possible even on account of the delay in bringing 
water for offering at the feet ; so one’s very sincerity should mean- 
while be made one’s store (of hospitality), by folding one’s bands (before 
the guest ). 

23. “Leaving ray seat, long ago did I offer it to thee ; even if thou 
hast the rlesTP to go atiywhere else, shouldtt thou not adorn it fora 
moment, though unworthy of thee ? 

24 "Lo, tell me up to what distance »hy cruel mind wishes to subject 
to toil these feet of thine, that have put an end to the pride of softness 
which the cup of the ^irlsha flower had. 

26 “What country hast thou today ( by thy departure ) reduced to 
the condition of a forest forsaken by the spring ? May I not even hear 
the name that is blessed by being a symbol of thee ? 

26. ‘Hast thou not crossed the ocean itself by this thy entry into 
this closely guarded place ? But I cannot even now ascertain the object 
of this daring act. 

27. “1 consider the religious merit of my eyes the cause of the 
fact that, at the moment of thy entry here, thou wert not noticed by 
the warrior sentinels, and that thou, who hast surpassed by thy form 
the flower- bowed Cupid, art being drunk in by those very eyes. 

28. “As thy figure is sometliing indescribable, as thou hast some 
power making the sentinels blind, as thou art pleading by a lustre surpa- 
ssing that of yellow orpiment thou art some one related to the gods. 

H The clear luB*re of the gems on her crown is to take the place of water, 
and sweet words that of the Madbuparka offering consisting of 
curds, butter, sugar aud boaey, as water and the rest are not at hand in 
Dsmayanti’s antechamber. 
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t^Aw OM ol th« Afivins*, beoaaae oelther ©f thtain is pit^iout 
Chr, what is th« Ufe of any other diatinetiys marks ? ,1^ W-y Tlbeiwil0f<j 
Is a distinetivB feature marking thy fapr.ority to tthsm., \ 

30. “Thon who haat made the world eontent by the ^ision of thp®!., 
what dynasty is that whiqh produoed thy neotar-rayed self, and is nojwj 
rightly going forward to rival the oceanf ?” .v v 

SI. Owing to the eyes of the sentinels being thus 'baffled, the girt, > 
thinking him to be some god, beautiful like Nala, really praited onoe 
more the beauty of her beloved, present in him, under the pretext of ‘ 
courteous words of hospitality. “ ‘ 

3g. "If one is silent about a thing which is astonishing by its merit, ^ 
it means the futility of the existence of one's faculty ot speech— a fact 
which is like an unbearable thorn; on the other hand, if one speaks too ^ 
little, there is the charge of wickedness: so let one rather be lisble to be 
mistaken for a professional panegyrist. 

33. "Cupid, I ween, found in thee a second birth by dint of his 
religious merit; for he made a sacrificial oblation of his body in the 
pit of the fire that emerged from diva’s terrible eye. 

34. "Thou hast (by thy beauty) made Pururavas bow his head in 
shame — Pururavas who surpassed the Kail&ra mountain by the fame of 
his lustre ; thou hast made the Aivins shed tears by taking away their 
splendour by force; thou bast made Cupid renounce bis pride of beauty. 

35. "I know the white rows of swans are but the moving grains 
of the fame J of thy beauty, which flying and falling, as is proper, 'float 
in all directions on the waters of rivers and pools. 

36. "Truly Cupid hath not acquired even the beauty present on the 
great toe of thy foot; indeed, the half moon, the emblem of Cupid's 
conqueror ^iva, is there in the shape of a toe Dail.§ 

87. "Every month difl'erent, does the moon, by emaciating its full- 
sized body by means of auaterities, and becoming invisible on Aia&vft8y& 
nights, merge itself in thy face ? 


* The Indian Dioscuri, of. 4. 6. 

t The ooean produoed the neotar-rayed moon, when it was ohurned by 
the gods. 

t Fame in Sanskrit poetry is always white, 

S The half-moon being the emblem of his dastroyer Siva, Cnpid was afraid 
of it and anything that resemblsd it ; so be kept away from ithe nail 
which resembled the half moon in shape and could 9 ©t tahs any part 
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88 *‘Did the OrMtor, siter maklngthy v^rlegsle^ Kriib niaDjr 
a eoloor, to the eyea of the black antelope a finger-throat in the 
shape of the deep*eat line of the alit visible near its eyes ' 

39. “Cupid is called mugdha ( ‘beautiful’, also ‘foolish’ ), because 
of hie foolishness, not because of his beautiful form ; for, having given 
his bow (to the Creator) for the making of thy eyebrows, he became 
conquerable by thee at any moment, with this beauty of thine, by a 
mere wrinkling of them.* 

40. “On this moon-thy face-are visible the two eyes of the antelope, 
the presence of which is inferred because thy face is the moon, while 
its tail with a fiashing bunch of hair is visible in the guise of thy flow- 
ing locks t 

41. “Let the old tradition that Cupid is invisible, because destroyed 
by diva, be set aside ; forsooth, a new tradition rises that he is so, 
because the beauty that is in thy body did not enter into possession of 
him^ 

42. “The great god diva installed the Moon, though a child, on his 
head as well as in sovereignty over sacrificers^, because in a world, the 
quintessence of whose beauty was taken away by thee, the Moon sought 
its living by gleaning ears of corn and grains left behind.^ H 

of its beauty. 

H The idea is, the Creator, while making Nala’s eyes, saw near him the 
antelope which wanted its own eyes to be like those of Nala ; but the 
god punished the animal for its audacity with a finger-thrust, whieh 
caused below its eyes a rent resembling the half moon. Literally : the 
Creator gave a “half-moou stroke" in the shape of the channel-like line 
etc. of. 6. 25. 

* Beautiful eyebrows are usually compared to Cupid’s flowery bow. Here, 

Cupid lent his bow to the Creator for the making of Nala’s eyebrows, 

but Nala with his beauty so heightened is now in a position to surpass 

Cupid by a mere “wrinkling’’ of )hose very eyebrows i.e. by a mere 
frown. 

t As Nala's face is nothing but the moon, the presence on it of the deer 
believed to be in the moon is to be inferred. Tbe animal itself is not 
visible, but its eyes and bushy tail are visible in the form of Nala’s eyes 
and hair. of. 2. 83. 

t i. e. he hides himself for shame. 

i The moon is called igsrnv "the king of tbe Br&hmaUas." 

To earn one’s livelihood by gleaning the grains left behind by reapers 
was considered a religious merit. Here, the Moon gleaned the grains 
of beauty left behind by Nala, and on account, of the virtue resulting 
fherefrom ^iva gave it a place on ils own hei^d and madp it the 
kihg of the Brfthmanas. ^ ‘ ^ 
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43. "I Mokw^ tbef,Grea4or, iBfl4<»,tbe wori^ deatiiate of 

offc»nty«iioe*he borningof CafHd, baa after ani^e taken pity ob it 
again, oewting thy Umba, 

44 . '*11 tboa art a human being, the earth has attained the epd nf 
its existence ; if thou art some one of the gods, the heaven reigns sup- 
reme ; if some family of serpents is ador tied by thee, the serpent world, 
though lying below, is above all the worlds 

45. “When my mind ponders on thee, it does not any longer enter- 
tain that great absurdity (that the ocean was drunk up as it is by the 
sage Agastya like a palmful of water), for the ocean easily proved equal 
in measure to the hollow of his palm, having its distinctive features, 
depth and magnitude, taken away by thee. 

46. "I know, in this ocean of the world Nala exists as thy reflection ; 
indeed, apart from an object and its reflection, the Creator hath 
never been seen to create two things completely alike. 

47. “Lo, who in the mundane sphere has acoomplished such glorious 
good deeds that even thy feet, moving towards him, are creating a 
wreath of lotus blossoms on the dust of the road ?* 

48. “I know not what my mind, resorting to the swing of doubt, is 
saying to me ; thou art perhaps going to be a guest in the house of 
some blessed personage or, what is the use of a false surmise’ 

49. “My eyes, drinking in the texture of thy beauty, have already 
attained the end of their existence; may not my ears, too, welcome 
nectar into them provided thou dost them a favour with thy speech 

50. In this way did the five flowery arrows of Cupid, emitting a 
flow of honey, and discharged from that bow of Bandbuka flowers — the 
lips of Damayanti — enter hie mind through his ears in the guise of her 
speech. 

al. Drinking in the beloved words o! his beloved, in nectar did he sink 
up to his neck. Is not the sweetness of praise, that sounds sweet even 
in the mouth of an enemy, immeasurable in the mouth of one that 
is dear ’ 

62 Then just as the sun, accepting the offerings of worship brought 
by the people, occupies the mountain of the east so Nala, accepting the 
hospitality offered by his beloved, occupied a seat. 

53. His strength of mind and Cupid wrestled together, taking 
Damayanti herself as the arena where the eyebrows serving as Cupid’s 

f he presence of lotus-marks on the soles of the f set is a ugn of luck It 
is hath hype rbo lies lly stated that the visitor, baing audowad with these 
marks, has l«ft intpreUsioiiB of tfaem on his footprints. 
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bo«, Mbf ia eaMdle, jiroelutosii their violMn^y and dalwif ^ 

KftU, tiloogh treated to the ljrre>o<^ of bar epeeeh, ap^^ 
ignoriog Capid’a command by his strength of mind. Never can Ouj^d 
defile the mind of the good, pnrified as it is by coneoienoe in a hamhred 
showers. 

65. "Know me to be a guest of thins, come from the oounoil of the 
lords of the quarters, bearing the msseage of the gods like my life, with 
an esteem inwardly deep. 

66 "Wait, honour is fulfilled. Be seated, why bast thou left thy 
seat ? That mission of mine, which has to be made to succeed, would be 
abundant hospitality indeed 

67. "Blessed maiden, art thou well ? Is thy mind at rest ? Useless 
to delay. Thou with eyes stretched as far as the marge of the ears I 
hear thou my words. 

68. "Since thy childhood the multitude of thy virtues bath charmed 
the lords of the various directions — Indra, Varuua, Agni and Yama. 

69. Their mind, of which the wealth of moral strength has been 
plundered by Cupid, who is also entirely stealing their lustre,* suffers 
by long brooding over thee, who art under the dual sovereignty of child- 
hood and youth. 

60. Now, in their heart, it is solely the hope of getting thee that is 
flashing without cessation, while their wives — the various directions, 
the east and the others, flash not by assuming noble forms as before. 

61. "Slender maid, simultaneously with this thy youth, Indra’s 
abiding love for thee reached its climax ; and, at the same time, the 
tough string of Cupid’s bow mounted the other snd of the bow § 

62. “When the sun rises in the east, Indra, owing to thy absence 
from him, taking it for the moon, because of its best and similar shape, 
fixes on the sun, through the fault of others, the multitude of his 

t The eyebrows are as usual fancied as the bow of Cupid. But here the 
olearout eyebrows detached from each other are compared to the two 
pieces of a bow broken in the middle. Cupid was fighting with Nala, 
n<<ing these eyebrows of Damayanti as his bow, and the fact of its being 
broken in twain indicated his defeat by Nala whose weapon was his 
strength of mind i. e. Nala resisted Damayanti’s eharma for the sake of 
his duty as a messenger. ' 

* i. e. by making them pine with love. 

{ i.e. during Damayanti’s childhood Cupid’s bow wss lying Idk with its 
string attaehed only to one end, but at the advent of her youth he tied 
the string to the other end also, ready to use tiie bow. 
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»fmt red rdtfa *r»&* 

88, ^The thousand-eyed Indra being angry with him today, I know 
oot what will happen to Gopid, who hath not yet been able to eonceal 
even the effect of what ^iva, who had bat three eyes, did in his anger.f 

64. "Owing to the displeasure caused by the mere voice of the 
euokoo, the mighty Indra delights not even in the Nandana, the garden 
of pleasure ; he does not now practise even the worship of the trident- 
bearing ^iva on account of the offence of the child moon tesiding on 
iSiva’s head.J 

65. "The flowery arrows of Cupid, making in the eyes of Indra all 
directions dark with their pollen, make the beak of the bird that singa 
'kuhu* speak the truth even on a full moon night, § 

66. "Le, what would not Indra do with his thunder to make him a 
relic ef the past — the Gnpid that torments him with arrows of flowers, 
were not his lack of corporeal form — diva's favour to himV— ^n invul- 
nerable armour for him ? 

67. "The trees of the gods, which remove the poverty of others, have 
themselves become destitute of leaves, cut off for preparing beds, one 
after another, for Indra pining on account of thy absence from him. 

68. "lodra’s ears have turned deaf with the twangs caused by the 
stir of the string of Cupid’s bow ; how will he hear his preceptor’s words, 
capable of awakening one from the sleep of stupor produced by Cupid ? 

69. "Spring after spring, the lilies on the river of heaven, 


* Indra being a Vieahin finds the ezoitiog light of the moon as hot as the 
ray s of the sun. Hence, distracted with love, be takes *the sun 
for 'the moon, and with his thousand eyes oasts angry looks at the 
snn, though it is the moon that oppresses him. 

t The efCeet of being burnt by Siva was that Cupid lost bis body and was 
reduced to an ethereal form. 

t The moon decorates the head of ^iva, and its offence has already been 
referred to in verse 62. 

( The idea is, Indra, distracted with love, sees only darkness in evsry 
direction even on a full-moon night, so that to him a full moon night is 
as dark as an Am&v&syA night. So, when the onekoo sings ‘Kuhu,’ 
‘Kuhu’ on the moonlit night, it speaks the truth ; for Kuhu means also 
the night of Am&vftsyfi, and what is a tall moon night to others is Am&- 
visyi to Indra. As in 1. lOOi there is a pUn on the word Kuhfi. 

1 See under Versa 63. 
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continually tortared— stalks and all— for the soUcs of his heat^ mused' 
hy OCiind, might well have a liking for the winter.f 

>-> 7.O.. “Bamayanti, this thirst of Indra ranks among those things is 
the world which have to. be counted first; for the ocean tf his eyes ia 
suffering from an eagerness to have only a glance from thee. 

71. “Damayanti, Agni, one of the lords of the quarters, the reful-, 
gent incarnation of the eight-formed ^iva ; (Agni) whom sacrifioers do, 
worship daily, has also been commanded by Cupid to be thy slave. 

72. “Verily the Cupid that is in thee, by heating the god of 
fire, has made him so pliable that having himself had a taste of what 
it is to be heated, he would not heat others again. 

73. “Cupid, who was aforetime burnt by the god of fire with his 
abode in Siva’s eyej, is not now a debtor in the matter of paying back 
the debt of hostility, burning as he does the god of fire, taking up his 
Abode in thy eyes§. 

74. ‘It seems as if the lovelorn Agni, angry with one Boma (the 
moon), gulps another Soma (the juice of the plant of that name), offered 
.as an oblation in sacrifices ; who can, indeed, bear with a fellow, with 
whom is associated the name of a powerful enemy, be it only the name IT 

75. “Youthful maid, unceasingly tortured on account of thee by 
the flowery arrows of Cupid, be is, methinks, afraid even of the flowers 
offered by his worshippers. 

T'd. “The fresh sprout of a leaf, variegated with a spray of moss, 
placed by him on his heart*, burnt by Cupid, shone like a lino of flame 
of Cupid’s fire, dark with 8moke§§. 

77. “The mighty Yama also, whose fa;her is the sun, the friend of the 
lotus, and whose wife is the quarter redolent with sandalt^, hath sacri- 
ficed for thy sake his patience in the fire of Cupid’s might. 

t In the winter only the flowers wither, the stalks remain ; but in the 
spring, when the plants are in bloom, they are uprooted, flowers and 
stalks, to be applied to Indra’s feverish body. 

J Cupid, as is wellknown, was burnt by a flame issuing from the third 
eye of 

i i. e. with Damayauti's charming eyes as his weapon. 

Agni being a the real offender is the moon; but he is fancied 

as drinking up the jniae of the Soma plant in sacrifloes as a punishment 
tor its bearing the same name as Agni’s enemy, the moon. 

* i. e. as a sedative. 

U The ruddy, new leaf is compared to a flame, the green spray of moss 
to smoke, 

tt The South. 
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78. "Him, t>ariiing in the fire of Capid, the mountain of MalayA 
worsbipfully iarvee even with handa that ate being burnt, the young 
leaves of its trees : whoso always fixes his hope on another^ doth not 
give up serving him oven in times of woef. 

79. "Owing to thy absence from him, he has his limbs pale and 
shaken by a violent fever, as if they were whitened by Cupid's fame and 
consumed by the might of Cupid’s arras. 

80. “Slender maid, he who is the lord of the direction that is fond 
of painting its body with saffron at evaj, sent his heart to thee at a point 
of time, starting at which moment a traveller doth never returnH. 

81. “The hungry submarine fire doth not heat the oceans so much 
as their own master, the lord of the waters, is doing now, staying in 
their midst, ill from Cupid’s heat. 

82. “The cool lotus stalk, applied by him to his body, rather aug- 
ments his heat ; for it knits together, mischievous, the wreath of the 
memory of thy tender creeper-like arms*. 

83. “Then a piece of lotus stalk, placed by him on his heated bosom, 
gleamed, as if in a moment bored into a hundred holes by Cupid’s arrows 
buried in his heartjj. 

84 - “In this way, with regard to those gods, the ornaments of the 
three worlds, continues the wanton tyranny of Cupid, whose frivolity 
is running riot with the blindness of pride, having found in thee an 
unfailing weapon. 

S Also, “he who always adopts (as his abode) the direction belonging to 
some one.’’ The Malaya mountain lives in the direction owned by Yama 
i. e. the south. 

t The idea is, oppressed with Cupid’s beat, Yama lies on beds made of 
young shoots provided by the trees on the Malaya mountain. The leaves 
withered by the heat of Yama’s feverish body are the bands of the moun- 
tain which is represen ted as a faithful servant serving his master, though 
in BO doing his own bands are being burnt. 

t i. e. the west presided over by VaruUa, of whom Nala is now speaking. 

H There are certain inauspicious dates and occasions which are to 1,6 
avoided by travellers, if they want to return to their homes. VaruUa's 
mind obviously travelled to Dair.ayanti on snoh an occasion, so it never 
returned. 

* i. e. reminds him of thy arms. 

As the lotas- stalk as a whole proved oppressive, as described in the pre- 
ceding verse, VaruDa tried the expedient of putting on his bosom only a 
small piece of it as a sedative. Here, the holes visible at the ends, when 
a |o>ta^:S^lk,. is brhken into two pieces, are fancied as being m^e by 
Cnpid’s arrows. 
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85. “‘Tomorrow eomea thy Svay»faF«a’—thi$. report ref^ph^ the 
#«rfl ol them goda, gladdening their hearta like a etream ieauing from 

qainteaaenoe of a flow of nectar. ^ 

86. “Then the goda of the quartera, auflering from the heat of the 
fire of Cupid’a might, atarted for the earth, eimultaneoualy with the aigha 
of their wivea, aigha heavy with aorrow at the proapeot of having a 

0 O»wife. , 

87. “Omitting to take any aupply of nectar as provision for the way, 
happily did they make their journey with their desire alone fixed on 
thee — the sweet desire putting an end to their hunger and thirst, 

88. “For thy sake, plunging their oalesual wives in the conflagration 
of Cupid's arrows, those great gods are now making this earth the 
object of their grace, by setting their feet upon it. 

89. ‘ Having adorned (with their presence) a place near by, the gods 
have made me acquire the beauty of a moving script to thee, by putting 
on it letters in the shape of a message. 

90. “Each of them, greeting thee with an embrace, pressing himself 
against thy full breasts, sends this message to thee — ‘Be for our joy the 
creeper ViSalya, for us who are fainting under the darts of Cupid the 
savage.’ 

(The message of the gods continued) — 

91. ‘ Tell us, how long shall we, with the mere solace of desire, 
deceive our eye8§, wishing to drink in thy beauty ?11 

92. “Give thy arms the shape of a halo around us who are goda ; be 
pleased to quench our neat with thy limbs, cool with the waves of 
Cupid’s play. 

98. “Hava pity, art thou about to have ua destroyed by the invisible 
arrows of that C&u(^Ia — Cupid ? Bather would we die, pierced by the 
pointed arrows of thy glances, sanctified by the emotion of love. 

94. “There may be suitors beyond a thousand for thy hand, but our 
life depends upon the favour of thy feet ; if thou thinkest we are feign- 
ing, Cupid living in our heart is witness. 

95. “Within, these our hearts have ever been occupied by fhee; 
without, let our bosom now be adorned by thee, even as Vishnu’s 
bosom is by Lakshmi. 

96. “If thou take pity on us, do thou adorn heaven ; useless is delay j 
but, if thou like thy own land — the earth, we will give the designation 
of heaven to the earth itself. 

{ lit : glance. , 

H i. e. their eyes want aetion~aetaai seeing, not a mere desire to see. 
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07, “Slender maid, the worship thon dniljr offereat to ns with the 
lotas ‘that grows on water' pleases us not, but let our worship be 
with thy lotus'feet placed on our head bent with the hope of obtaining 
thy grace. 

98. “Fair-eyed one, what shall we do with the objects of gold offered 
by thee in thy worship ? Ah, verily our hands ask for thy limbs that 
have put an end to the pride which gold had. 

99. “Thou with eyebrows akin to the (flowery) bow of the flower- 
arrowed Cupid 1 Like goldsmiths shall we burn that impudent, tawny 
gold which vies with the fair complexion of thy body. 

100. “This our heat of Cupid caused by thee is not allayed even by 
pools of ambrosia, still less by nymphs 'that inhabit waters’; but it 
will be quenched by one word uttered by thee — 'mine' — acting as a 
spray of the honey of flowers. 

101. “Is sugarcandy only a fragment of thy voice, and sugar bat 
the gravel on its path ? Slender-limbed damsel, is not the sogaroaile 
famous in the regions as a marshy grass growing on the sweet flow of 
the modulations of thj’ voice ? 

102. ‘What can we give thee? Nectar in the shape of thy lip is 
already on thy mouth of its own accord, while thy face, by conquering 
the Moon, will itself come to enjoy the sacrificial portion alloted to him^. 

103. “As we ourselves wish to remain alive by taking shelter under 
thy lotus feet, will it not be shameful for us to say, ‘Beloved, choose 
thou the gift of deatblessness from us’ ? 

101. “The nectarine elixirs of life are powerless to save us from 
untimely death at the hands of Cupid; so be pleased to allow us to drink 
thy more availing lip. 

106. “By thy grace, let Cupid riee in our mind, acting as the mind* 
born giver of joy! He was, indeed, burnt (by ^iva) along with his bow 
and arrows and bis emblem — the flsh; but now, slender damsel, with thy 
eyebrows let him be an archer; with thy pure-white smiles a warrior 
with victory- giving arrow-tips; and, let the fish, the emblem of his 
banner, be (now) subordinate in rank to those two ever-fickle 


t The two gifts in the possession of the gods are neotsr and the share of 
saoriflcial offerings to which each of them is entitled. But Damayantl 
has nectar on her own person in the shape of her lip, while^she can easily 
acquire a share in the sacrificial offerings, by conquering the moon with 
her beaatifal face and taking away the share alloted to the lunar deity. 
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^fara fish, thy eyM.V 

106. '‘When every night dreams bring thee to ns, oar glanoa siuka 
in thy charms, the ears in the ocean of the nectar of thy song, the akin 
in the tenderness of thy body — a floral spray, the nose in the Iragianoe 
of thy breath, the tongue in the honey of thy lips, and the mind in 
thy acts; slender-limbed damsel, none of the antelopes that are oar 
'organs of sense have skipped over the net represented by thee.” 

(Nala speaks) — 

107. "Choose thou one of these lords of the quarters, using thy own 
judgment, and crown my mission with success — I am the bearer of a 
letter that is my own tongue holding the garland of the message of 
the gods. 

108. "Slender-waisted damsel, cheer up Indra ; then, with ever-new 
, dalliance, pull out Agni, immersed in love; or take pity on Yama, or if 
such be not thy will, choose thou Varuua.” 

109. Epilogue. [ ^rlharsha describes his epic as "a traveller on a 
path unseen by the race of poets.” ] 




1 Cupid is to be reborn, more powerful than before. Be is to huve now 
two bows in the shape of Damayanti’s eyebrows, an unlimited number 
of tips tor his arrows in the shape of her smiles, and two emblems for 
his banner in the shape of her eyes. 



CANTO IX. 

1. Thas did Damayanti lieten to the meaaage of the gode, 
not oat of respect for them, but only from a desire to hear Nala’a 
words, while she was anxious to manifest her relaotanoe, 
evident from the hints present in the movements of her eyes and 
eyebrows, 

2. The daughter of the king of Vidarbha said thus to Nala, the 
moon of the earth, as if she had not heard the speech conveying the 
message of the gcds delivered by him. 

3. “Ah, I asked thee thy name and family; avoiding these, 
why hast thou spoken of something else i Owing as thou dost a 
reply to me herein, is not this thy indebtedness a matter for 
shame ? 

4. “Thy speech (Sarasvati), incomprehensible in some places and 
lucid in others with regard to my query, desires to rival the river Sa* 
rasvati, visible in some places and faint-streaming in others. 

6. “Already have 1 heard thy words, serving as nectar to my ears, 
but unrelenting is my longing to hear thy name : thirst for water is 
never allayed by milk, honey, nor even by something better. 

6. “What dynasty holds such a jewel of a hero as thou art- 
one that removes all gloom ? £ager am I to honour it, great beoause 
of thee, but soorut d by me, ihinkmg it i* one like others." 

7 When the stopped, having spoken thus, the king highly 
iavv.uTed her again with bis words, just as the rainoloud favours 
the (Jataka bir<.s tired of crying at the end of summer^. 

8. “Well, my tongue is inditterent to both of them*, neither is 
very necessary : verbusity and superficiality of meaning are the two 
poisons of speech, eloquence consists in speech that is concise and 
weighty. 

9. “What series of letters, and in what order, is assigned to me 
as a symbol — all this is idle talk ; the words “you” and “1" are certainly 
able to give effect to our direct relations. 

10. “If my family is not brilliant by naturs, where is the propriety 
in mentioning it 7 If it is pore, alas! any such talk would be a mo- 
ckery, coming as I do as a servant of others. 

11. “Any eagerneks to persist in a matter which I have neglected, 

i Cf. 6. 127. 

* i. a. his name and family. 
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after deliberating thus, looks ill on thy part as well; thy wordy 
toil is now in place only with regard to giving a reply to the lords of 
the quarters, • • 

12. "Thou who art still persistent! Or, why do I not with a few 
words comply with thy wish in the matter ? Will not thy persistence 
be satisfied on hearing that I am a scion of the dynasty of the moon ? 

13. "Such is the traditional custom among the great that the>good 
do not utter their own names; so I am loth to speak about it; people 
censure one who deviates from custom.” 

14. Saying thus, Nala, the destroyer of enemies, became silent, as 
does an autumnal peacock, the oppressor of serpents; then DamayantI, 
blushing at each word, uttered these words like the female of a swan 
that bears on each foot the red hue of its beak. 

15. “Though I have heard thee to be the ornament of the dynasty of 
the moon, my doubt regarding particulars is not removed ; great, indeed, 
is thy skill in deception — silence over certain things and extensive talk 
about others. 


16. "But I, too, must not give a reply to thee, as thou dost not 
make thy name the nectar of my ears ; conversation on my part, too, 
with a stranger is not compatible with conformity to the custom pre* 
valent among women of birth.” 

1 7. Then Nala, without any reply on account of her retort, said to 
her with a smile, welcoming in his heart her delightful words: "Fair- 
eyed one, waste not thy words, I say, such as these, surpassing honey in 
sweetness, on matters alien to thee. 


18. "Wilt thou not make fruitful this toil of mine ? Wilt thou not 
favour any, one of the lords of the quarters ? Thou shouldst thus 
honour the gods with thy words sanctified by being bathed in the nectar 
of eeptiment. - 


19. Wilt thou not send to the gods, in the shape of a message, 

such words as these, detailed and drenched with a flow of sentiment 

words that, delivered by me, will act on the gods consumed by Cupid, 
as rain does on a forest oppressed by a conflagration ? 

20. "In proportion as this person* delays here, be it but for a 
moment, owing to thy disdain, Cupid hastens in anger at this very 
moment to make the gods his target. 

21. Are not ladra’s eyes, intent so long on my path§, mads of 
thunder ? But fi e on me that I am slow in a matter requiring haste. 

*,i. e. Nala himself. 

i i .s. fixed in the direotioii of his return jonrney. 
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and have not even the quality of a servant of others I” 

22. The king having stopped after saying this, the clever maiden 
e4id to herself, as she pondered on the lack of politic ability in the gods 
who were sending him, the Cupid of the earth (in beauty), as a messen- 
ger to a woman, 

23. “Certainly the king of the waters (Varuna) has directed thee to 
me, and obviously the king of the dead (Yama) has sent thee; certainly 
it is the god ‘that has the winds’ (Indra) who has sent thee; and thou 
hast been employed by the light that has an upturned face (Agni)”.* 

24. Then with a secret smile, Datnayanti, that indescribable orna- 
ment of the race of devoted women, had her mouth distinctly inclined 
to the graceful gestures of a talk with him again. 

25. “Useless joking would be insolence; a ‘no’, ‘no’ to one like thee 
would amount to rebuke; not replying would be slighting thee ; so I am 
willing to give thee a reply. 

26. “Even out of kindness how did that message of the gods come 
into being with regard to one whose characteristic is in being mortallT ? 
Or, in what words do not the great express their pleasure to those who 
are by nature devoted in all humility to them ! 

27 “Strange! How can it be proper that Indra who shines in the 
company of celestial nymphs should on my account have a deep dis- 
grace like that of a lake highly charming with swans, on account of 
cranes ? 

28. “Tell me, what is a mortal woman in the presence of divine 
nymphs, though she, too, may be beautiful where they are not ? 
Do not brass ornaments lend beauty to a poor woman’s limbs that are 
without any ornaments of gold ? 

29. “Let the gods pour forth words in any way they please ; my 
ears are deaf even to a letter of them ; how can a young female 
antelope conceive even a mere desire, improper as it is, with regard to 
Airhvata, the lord of elephants ?” 

30. Then said a girl friend who was told something in the ears by 
Damayantl, who bent her face just after saying these words, “Listen to 
what she has told me, bashfully entering my heart, and which (now) 
goes odt through the medium of my mouth. 

* It is also implied that all these srods are enrions oreatures. .‘The king 
of the waters (^^)' may mean also the ‘king of the fools (^*).’ The 
king of the dead is one who is himself dead and has no sense. Marut- 
v&n (Indra) “one who has the winds” i. e. implies that he is mad. 

while the description of Agni suggests a ghostly phenomenon. 

^ L e. with regard to a mortal woman like me. 
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(What Damayanti wUpared to her) — 

81. "Having long cherished Nala in my heart, 1 am afndd even to 
bring such a thoaght to my mind; for the honour of a chaste vroman, 
delicate like a lotus<Sbre, is rent asunder even at the slightest trace of 
being fickle. 

32. “Why do not the gods ask their own all-seeing intelligence if 
my thoughts ever touched any one else, Nala excepted, even at the 
command of sltepl 

33. "Perhaps the gods caused their sleepless selves to sleep, solely 
to avoid the knowledge thatl am another's wifef; otherwise, being them- 
selves the (saving) pilots on the ocean of vice, how could they knowing- 
ly touch such a woman even with their thoughts ? 

34. "It is merely a favour§ that they have taken a fancy even for a 
mortal being like me; if, however, a favour is to be done, may 
they be able, being pleased, to give me, by way of .alms, him 
alone^, 

35. “Moreover, hear my unshakable promise; if that king wed 
me not, myself will I act as an enemy of my life, using fire, hanging or 
water as an agent. 

36. “In danger, when good deeds in no wise save, one ought to do 
even what is forbidden; when the highway is slippery with rain- 
water, even the wise go by a wrong way at timea 

37. “I, a woman, can never give a satisfactory reply to the eloquent 
gods; so mayst thou be a commentator, not an adversary, of (hie series 
of aphorisms, the words spoken by me.” 

88. Thus dismissed, after being rebuffed, the meseengerT, though 
courteous, spoke some lively words like a sweet-voiced cuckoo, enraged 
by a boy repeatedly mimicking its cooing lor fun. 

39. "Strange, it is carious those gods themselves have set their 
hearts on thee, and even thou art averse to them : does anywhere a 
treasure-trove come to a penniless man, and he rejects it by raising a 
wall* of speech ? 

t Gods being all-seeing do not sleep. Damayanti meani that they knew 
her to be devoted to Nala, but purposely went to sleep to avoid the 
knowledge of the fact, and so to be able to be her suitors. 
i 1. e. only a favour, not lore. 
t i. e. Nala. 

1 i. a. Nala. 

* Lit ; door, 
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40. ^'Moonfaeed g'hrl, I hold thee in hiu;h esteem, neglecting ell otihor 
women, beosuee Indra loves thee; bat thoa hast spurned that esteem, 
turning thy back even at each a good preaeac before thee. 

41. "A mortal woman does not want a god ! It is something new 
that I have heard from thee ; why is it titat this thy evil obstinacy is 
not altogether removed even by some well wishing teacher ?* 

42. “It is by the grace of the gods that a man attains divinity by 
shaking off his mortal nature: how can one wish to include iron that is 
treated with specially prepared mercury among objects made of iron ?§ 

48. “Thou who cal lest thyself wise — art thou not ashamed of being 
attached to Nala, leaving aside Indra ? 0 thou who hast thighs soft as 
the border of the palm 1 1 say deliberately, thou art superior even 

to the camel which neglects the sugarcane, but likes the ^ainl.f 

44. “Alas, why art thou mistaken about the goodness of a mortal, 
leaving aside Indra, the leader of all the gods ? It is a useless toil for 
the current of breath to go through the nostrils, avoiding the mouth. 

45. “The wise sacrifice their bodies in the fire of austerities with a 
view to the attainment of heaven to follow in another life ; that very 
heaven, growing impatient, is puiling thee forcibly by the hand, but 
foolish one, thou movest not. 

46. “If, without Nala, thou art intent on hanging thyself, Indra will 
take thee away, as thou swingest in the air ; for he is known as the 
lord of all that exists in the sky. Who doth neglect his legitimate 
share ? 

47. “If, bereft of Nala, thou enter the fire, that would be a mighty 
favour done to the god of fire; for thou wouldst then thyself give him 
thy body, to him unobtainable even by praying long. 

48. “Varuna indeed will carry off the palm, if, leaving fire, thou 

* A1s3, “why is it that this evil caused to thee by some evil planet is not 
radically removed even by the benign planet Brihaspati ?” 

g Special preparations of mercury are supposed to turn iron into gold. 
The idea is that such transformed iron is no longer iron, but pure gold. 
So a man made divine by the grace of the gods is absolutely divine and 
has no longer any mortal element in him. It is implied that Damayanti 
raised to divinity by the love of the gods is no Irnger a mortal 
woman, but a goddess ; so her objection that as a mortal woman she can- 
not marrv a god is not valid. 

t This is sarcastic. Indra is compared to sugar-cane and Nala to tbe 
bitter and thorny ^ami plant. The idea is, Damayanti exeels i. e. is 
even more stupid than the camel. In this case, the epithet >* to 

bo oosstroed as meaning "greater (i. e. more stupid) than the oamel.” 
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•Qter the watere* ; for theo he, the lord o{ the watera, will ever earrjr 
hia life, knowa to be tbyaelf, on hia bosom on the exterior m welll), 

49. “Clever as thou art. it thou devise other modes of death, owing 
to these objeotions, thou wouldst indeed oblige the god of death, thyself 
coming to his house as a welcome guest. 

50. ''Or, perhaps it is an affirmative assertion of thine, disgniaed 
as a negative ; crookedness in speech doea certainly befit thee : the mouth 
of a clever woman is a mine of that Poetic Suggestion, of which this 
is a fiash. § 

51. “How long am I to whirl, Damayanti, ialling in the eddies 
of the mellifluous current of thy speech ? Discarding thy shame a little, 
inake it clear who among the great gods is to be favoured by thee. 

52. “Is Indra to thy liking — Indra who is the lord of the direction 
tiiat has the temples of the Airavata elephant for hard and firm breastsfj 
In my opinion no one except the thousand-eyed Indra can survey the 
beauty of thy limbs. 

63. “Damayanti, be pleased with him ; let him, the lord of the world, 
continuously enwrap his body with thrills caused by the contact of thy 
limbs — thrills (acting as) sharp thorns to the eyes of his wife iSaoit. 

64. “Qraoeful one, I have come to know the truth; thou art sponta- 
neously attached to Agui, the god of fire ; how can thy desire, born as 
thou art of a Kshatriya family, turn to any one other than that 
valiant god 7 

55. “Thou who art the one devoted woman in the world shouldst 
not turn back thy mind at any oust from the god of fire, for fear of 
thy body being burnt; at the moment of ordeal his suowlike action on 
women that are chaste hath been a hundred times proved. §§ 

* i. e. if sheshonld drown herself. 

II Damayanti, being loved by VaruUa, is as it were his life and is already 
inside bis heart ; united with her, he will pinoe her also on his bosom 
outside. 

} Nala insinnates that Damayanti’s 'No' to the suit of the goes is really a 
'Yes’ disguised as a ‘No’ by means of Poetic Suggestion or Dbvani, ao- 
oording to which a negative statement may convey an affirmative sense 
Or an affirmative statement a negative sense. 

I Indra is the presiding deity of the east. As be is one of the lords or 
hnsbands of the directions, the pretaberancesonthehead of his elephant 
are fancied as the breasts of his mistress— the east. 

H Because Damayanti would be her rival. 

88 Chaste women are believed to be nnhnrt while undergoing the fire to— 
deal to prove their pnrity. 
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66. *'Thou whose eondilct is jast, must have made Tama, the arMthr 
oi j'usb conduct, the guest ol thy heart ; this order of things appears horn* 
mendable likewise to me. Indeed, the union of the fit with the fit looks 
bright. 

57. "Without the fear of death, .spend with him limitless ages like 
a moment in amorous sports, without the slightest break, in the region 
shining pure with the lustre of the star known as Agastya*. 

68. “Or, dost thou who art tender like a Sirisha flower desire the 
god of the waters, \'aruua, who by virtue of his watery nature is the 
lord of the order of tender objects? Leaving all others, did not the 
night, too, for the same reason, choose the cool-rayed moon? J 

59. “Slender-waisted one, with him play as thou wilt in that oceau 
of milk, to which, profusely beautiful, Vishnu, leaving the heaven, 
resorts day and night.” 

60. What he thus said was obviously both heard and not heard by 
her, whose cheek and ear were resting on one side on the palm of her 
hand — (she heard it) because she welcomed his words, (she heard it not) 
because of the mockery involved in taking a fancy for the gods. 

61. After that, Damayanti kept silence for a long while with her 
face downcast ; then, in a moment, the clever maiden spoke to him, piti* 
fully heaving a deep sigh. 

62. "Piercing my guilty ears^ with that heap of needles, the evil 
message of the lords of the quarters, thou hast clearly done to me, as 
if I were dead, something that beflts the nature of a messenger of the 
god of death. f 

63. "Those evil words of thine, the false calumny in regard to 
me||, issuing forth from thy mouth and taking an ii>ky colour, as if 
assuming the form of a script, are causing sharp pains like worms having 
entered my ears.” 

64. Then a girl friend, induced by Damayanti, said to him, “This 
my friend, with one tongue that has taken a resolute vow of silence, is 

* i. e. in the South of which Yam* is the presiding deity. 

+ i. e. because the moon, too, has a “watery nature,” being composed of 
water. 

2 Guilty of hearing overtures on behalf of suitors other than Nala. 

t Of the gods who sent Nala as a messenger to her Damayanti makes 
special mention of the god of death, comparing the bearer of the mes- 
sage of the gods to the messenger of death who tortures a sinner after 
his death. 

i. e. the calumny resulting from the amorous overtures on behalf of the 
gods. 
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paying homage to bushfoln 688; with another— myaeU—abe ia apMfcing 
to thee. 

(What Damayanti said through her friend) — 

65-6. “Tomorrow cornea the Svayainvara for me to adore that 
king! with my wreath of choice ; this day*, standing before it, wishes 
to depart, preceded by my life ; so, to me be so kind as to rest (here) 
today; 1 wish to pass this day, looking at thee; the birdf stated my 
beloved to be similar to thee in beauty, sketching his figure with 
its nails. 

67. “The Creator cheated thy eyes inasmuch as they do not see the 
beauty of thy own face; so, let them, too, attain tomorrow the end of 
their existence, looking at that beauty on Nala’s face.J 

68. “Alas, how is it that on the occasion of my marriage with fire 
as the witness, thou dost not wish to acquire as well the noble and 
lasting friendship of one who is thy peerU ? 

69. “With folded hands do I beg. Let me not (again) be oppressed 
by thee in any way on behalf of the Dikpala gods ; please, thou 
•houldst not say such things today, I have ray eyes filled too much with 
the rush of tears. 

70. “Far from my choosing the lords of the quarters, I am 
not even looking at the beauty of Nala with any ardour, because it 
is present in theetf; I am making my life a handful of straw in the fire 
of womanly devotion; what is then Cupid who is but ashes? 

71. “The woman who forsakes that ‘wish-fulfilling’ Cintamani jewel 
— Virtue — placed by Jina among the three jewels of his creedltH, for the 
sake of ‘the ashes of the fire of Siva’s wrath’JJ, does indeed scatter those 
very ashes over her family.” 

§ i. e. Nala. 

* i. e. the intervening day. 

t i- e, the golden swan. 

t i. e. the visitor and Nala resemble each other so closely that, when they 
meet, the former would see as it were his own beauty on the face of the 
latter. 

H i. e. Nala. 

tt i- e- though the visitor is as beautiful as Nala, she must not look at him, 
as he is not Nala. 

^ Right discernment, right knowledge and right eonduet oonstitnting 
Dharma. These are Jaina tenets. 

tt i. e. Cupid who was burnt to ashes by ^iva. 
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73. Hearing tbwe words, bom of nectar and serving as oblations 
of batter in the fire of his lore, Nala deemed himself not the mev 
senger of the god of death, as declared by her, but the ruthless god of 
death himself. 

73. Rent though his heart was by her pathetic words of grief, he 
wished not to deviate from his duty as a messenger. Secretly heav- 
ing a sigh, slowly he said — he, the Brihaspati of clever speeah. 

74. "Timi<l one, if Indra, the lord of heaven, ask at any time the 
(all-giving) Kalpa tree for thee — the tree situate on his own courtyard, 
how wouldst thou avoid being the mistress of his life? A request to 
that tree goes not in vain. 

75. “If Agni, wishing to win thee, perform a sacrifice designed to 
fulfil all desire, himself offeriug in the very mauifestations of himselff 
the oblation that is his share, how can that Vedic rite prove futile ? 

76. “Tell me what recourse is there for thee, if Yama ask for thy 
hand the sage Agaatya, who ever lives in the direction owned by 
Tama§, and who (as such) would perforce be inclined to give him a 
commendable tribute ?|| 

77. “Who knows how many wish-cows are in the house of Varuua 
for the purpose of sacrifice ? If be ask even one of them for thy 
hand, thou wouldst at ouce be in the possession of Varuua. 

78. “If, owing to thy disregard of her husband, 6aci, Indra’s wife, 
absent herself (from the marriage rites), devoted as she is to her hus- 
band. with a view to creating obstaoies, bow would the Svayamvara 
itself, attended by rival suitors, take place in the face of the ^mutual) 
slaughter of the crowd of kings ?* 

79. “Dost thou then wish to see a hand-to-hand fight among the 
kings present, the rods detached from their umbrellas dancing about, 
and no one knowing what their own mouths, angrily reviling one 

t i. e. the three sacrificial fires. Ordinarily in a sacrifice oblations are 
offered to Agni by others in the saorifioial fires, but in a saorifice per- 
formed by the god of fire himself he would have to offer libations to 
himself in his own manitestations. 

g i. e. the South. Cf. Verse 57. 

II Agastya, being an inhabitant of the southern region, will have to pay 
a tribute to its king — Yama. 

* There is a belief that the goddess Sao! must be present during a Sra- 
yamvara ceremony, if it is to pass off smoothly. Nala means that, if 
Damayanfi slights Indra, the letter’s wife, being so offended* will absent 
herself from her Svayamvara, thus cansing disturbances and making it 
impossible for her to choose Nala. 
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another, mean to «iy ?|| 

80, "Lotufreyed one^ if, on the occasion of thy Marriage; the gOd of 
fire (slighted by thee) burn in anger, but not in flame, rendering 
futile the toil of blowing on the part cf the priests, what ceremonial 
rite can Nala perform without Fire to witness it ? 

81. “Kind-natured maid, if the god of death make some one of the 
family of the bride or the groom his guest, would not the Svayarovara 
be a failure, though (otherwise) proceeding well ?t 

“If the other god, Vanina, being angry with Nala, prohibit the 
waters from attending the ceremony, he being their master, how will 
thy father, tell me, give thee to Nala, though the latter out of greed 
might hold out his hand (even without the presence of water)?* 

83. “Damayanti, this have I said, the best of advice to thee ; reflect, 
laying aside delusion; when the gods are determined to thwart, what 
mortal can acquire even tne thing that is in his bands ?’ 

84. Weighing in her mind these words of his, she was convinced 
that so it was; and with a gush of tears let loose, she then reduced her 
eyes to the condition of the months of Sr&vaua and Bhadray. 

85. Two teardrops, dark in contact with the collyrium paint (of 
her eyes), falling on her bosom like a couple of bees from her eyes, 
blooming lotuses, with the hope of reaching her bud-like breasts, gleam- 
ed like two blue, unsteady gems. 

86. A lake she was then of the sentiment of love, shaken by the 
oncoming arrows of the flower-arrowed Cupid ; and, with a stream of 
tears bent on gushing, her eyes had the grace ol the blue lotus with 
the stalk attached thereto^. 

87. Then did she wail in a gentle voice, aggrieved at the certainty 
of not getting her love; she was going mad, she was weeping, her 
patience was gone, she was bewildered, the joy of her heart vanished, her 
reason rooked. 

(Damayanti’s plaint) — 

88. “Fire of Cupid, hurry on, spread the expanse of thy fame mads 

11 Verses 78 and 79 are to be taken together. 

t i. e. in the case of a relative's death the ceremony will have to be stopped 
according to the requirements of 

* A gift must always be preceded by an offering of water. So if Varuua 
prevent the participation of any water in the ceremony, the latter oannot 
be performed. 

i Months of heavy rainfall. Lit. oyes, the gush of whose tears was 

let loose. 

The eyes are likened to the flowerSf and the stream of tears to ths‘ stalk. 
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of Ay C&ffiAtor, devoted as thbn art to devoaring the 

of the dmires ot others, go down to hell today, ooatent with my fruit' 
leis life. 

89. "Thou heart of mine, heavily consumed by the fire of separation ! 
If thou art of iron, why dost thou not melt? Thou that art penetrable 
by Cupid’s arrows, thou art not thunder ; wilt thou not say why thou 
art not rent asunder ? 

90. “Life, why lingerest thou ? Away, quick; the heart, thy abode, 
is afire ! Even now thou leavest not thy false repose ; strange is iudo* 
leuce, such as thine. 

91. “Eyes, great* as ye are, how did false and vicious desire come 
to hoax even youH ? Hundred years long, wash with your tears the 
sin that prevents your seeing the beloved’s charm ! 

92. “Mind, what thou wishest never becomes mine; I get neither 
my beloved nor death — both desired by thee ; so do thou wish for my 
separation from my beloved ; (in that way) by thy grace, separation 
may not be my lot§, 

93. “Among my enemies, beseech 1 will not, with pitiful entreaties, 
the overhostile Cupid, but I will beg the wind of the south : let it (after 
my death) scatter my ashes towards the direction where my beloved is; 
for the practice of hostilities ends with killing^. 

94. “The ages run on, but this moment halts; how much shall I bear? 
Nor will death come to me; for clear it is, never will my beloved for- 
sake my inner being, my mind will not forsake him, and the life-breaths 
will not forsake the mind.f 

* Big or longdrawn eyes are regarded as beautiful. 

II The desire of looking at Nala is regarded as vicious, because it is only 
deluding her without any chance of its being fulfilled. 

S Damayant! means that what her mind desires is never realised ; it is just 
the contrary that comes about. So, she argues, let her mind desire that 
she may never be united with Nala ; in that case, as usual the contrary 
i. e. her union with Nala might perhaps come about. 

t The south wind is as usual described as an enemy of Nala’s 

capital being situated to the north of the territory of Damayanti’s father, 
the sooth wind blowing towards the uorth is requested to scatter her 
ashes in that direction after her death. Though an enemy, it might do 
her this favour, as hostilities cease after death. 

. f Bamayanti fanoiss her beloved as the eoul. So long as the soul does 
not depart, and the mind and the five life-iireaths ate attached to the 
eoul, (ihere aaa be no death. 
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95. “Te godal Who hM drunk up the ocean of yocr kindn^, 
spray of which is able to remote my burning heat ? Will not a orore d 
women superior to me rise in a trice tor your pleasure, at the exertion 
of a mere thought of yours ? 

96. "Or, the rainy weather of my own tears day and night, having 
created by force the season of rains, how will the gods, sleeping soundly, 
hear my words ? Will not roy words bo as weeping in the wild ?• 

97. "Nala, dost thou not see this suffering of one who is devoted 
heart and soul to thee? How often, alas, on lake after lake, have 
I looked for that bird t which might (go and) speak to thee! But the 
Creator concealed even that. 

98. "Kind one, if thou knoweat my mind to be devoted to thy feet, 
why not take pity on me? But there is no question of thy offence; the 
Creator is to blame for plunging the mind of others in gioom§. 

99. "Truly it will come to thy ears, Damayanti died for thy 
sake ; lord, favour me even then with a jot of kindness, if not now ! 

100. "Thou who art an (all-giving) Kalpa tree to suppliants t 
Something do I beg of thee : this my heart is eager to burst ; but finding 
in the heart an exit in the (resulting) cleft, let not him that is equal to 
my lifel depart with my miserable life.” 

101. In spite of his being (then) in her company, the emotion of for- 
lorn love, subdued in his heart by his duty as a messenger of the Dik- 
phls gods, but bursting with force at these pathetic words of his beloved, 
made the king frantic again at once. 

102. Then forgetting everything about bis mission on behalf of 
Indra and other things, Nala said thus unwittingly, imagining in 
his beloved actions blended with graceful gestures lingering in his 
fancy. J 

(Nala throws off his disguise and addresses Damayanti) — 

* The ref. is to the belief that the gods sleep in the rainy season. Dama- 

yanti means that she has herself crested an artificial rainy season with 

the shovrers of her tears, causing: the gods to fall asleep. 

t i. e. the golden swan. 

i i. e. the Creator who keeps Nala in dark about Damayanti's sufferings. 

^ i. 6. Nala himself. 

t, i. e. Nala forg^>t himself, and all that be had fancied about Damavanti 

rushed to his memory. 
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W8. “O my beloved, lor whom art thou lameuting, and drenching 
thy face, alas, wi+h drops of tears ? Casting graceful glances*, dost 
thou not see this Nala bowing before thee ? 

104. “Thou with eyes that have pupils like sapphire§ ! It is thy 

expert knowledge of the figure (Dropping of the Anu- 

BVftra) that shines forth in the guise of the flow of thick drops of tears; 
for doubtless thou art thereby thyself making this (world) 

(full of substance )t. 

105. “Why art thou turning thy face into a toy-btus placed on thy 
hand that has discarded the lotusj ? On thy bosom, that has banished 
ornaments, blameless as they are, how long wilt thou continue to create 
a string of pearls with the streams of thy tears!| f 

106. “With my hand, let me first wipe off these ill-omened, oncoming 
tears from thy eyes; with my head will I then wipe off my offence, along 
with the dust of thy lotuslike feet. 

107. “Like the star Rohiui, let the ruddy floral spray of the rays of 
the rubies of my crown worship the moon that is in the form of the 
bright nails of thy feetT 1 Thou who art angry without a cause, give 
up, give up thy ire. 


• lit : with the grace of eyes moving sideways. 

J Cf. 7. 29 Or, ‘Thou with eyes shining like sapphire !’ 
t IB a kind of wordplay in which the removal of the gives 

a different sense to a word or a sentence, e. g. ? 

means ‘The beautiful new moon pleasant to the eyes is not in 
the sky' ; but, if the in qy^v^; is dropped, the sentence with ihe 

forms uy% will mean ‘Girl, the beloved pleasant to thy^eyea is 

difficult to be had.’ Here, the idea is that Damayantl’s tears are so char- 
ming that they have made this empty world full of substance, but as the 
‘world’ (4uyt) becomes ‘full of substance’ when the 

in ie dropped, Damayanti who brings this about by meana of 

her graceful tears is said to be extremely clever in the use of the word- 
play known as y3|5j=^?r«. 

t It is usual for girls of high station to hold a lotus in their hand. Dama- 
yanti in her grief no longer has any lotus, but her lotuslike face which 
she sadly rests on one hand takes the place of one. 

II i e. the current of her tears flowing on to her bosom is taking the place 
o| the pesrletring which ehe has discarded in her grief. 

^ i. e. let me bow down at thy feet. 
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108. "If thou art in the least offended with me, humbly du I pay 
deep homage to thee; angry one, if thou remainest even for a while, 
bowing thy face, I bow at thy very feet. 

109. "With the plenitude of thy power thou mayst favour me or 
not ; but what toil is there in accepting a mere obeisance? What a 
measure of difference ' Thou art an (all-giving) Kalpa creeper to sup- 
pliants, but miserly in casting even a look at me! 

110. “Tender as thou art, how art thou bearing the havoc of 
Cupid’s arrows? Or perhaps the arrows of fish-bannered Cupid turn 
back and rebound, falling on thy bosom armoured with firm-based 
breasts. 

111. “With the corners of thy lips express tiny smiles ; make the 
fringe of thy eyebrows move gracefully ; be pleased playfully to cast on 
me looks that frequent the path of the corners of the eyesf. 

11^. “Bring to an end the rainy season of tear-drops; with thy smile 
give me the joys of moonlight; let the two Khanjana birds that are thy 
eyes play on me; let thy face be as a lotus in bloom. 

113. "Inside my ears, with a garland of lettersl, bring about a 
boundless play of a nectarine flow ! Thou with maddening eyes, with 
the charm of thy smiles make my eyes feast as it were on milk-rice 
after a fast. 

114. "Beloved, adorn half my throne; ah no, adorn my lap! Alas, I 
said that by mistake, forgive me; what seat can there be for thee 
except my bosom ? 

115. "Thou who hast studied the guile of Cupid’s arrows! If thou 
who art inside my heart comest outside to my bosom, my heart, folded 
in theej, will no more dread Cupid’s arrows. 

116. "Clasp me round ; let the arrows of Cupid be left without any 
passage into our two hearts, joined one to the other ; this Arm expanse 
of my bosom is the proper handmaid of thy inflexible breasts, 

117. “I long for thy lips, by the flow of whose honey honeyed are 
thy words, my ears being the witness; on the tableland of thy breasts, 
let my fingernails bring about a wonder — the rise of the crescent 
of the moonV. 

t i. e. glances. 

§ i. e. with thy words. 

t Literally : "having entered thee acting as a sheath." 

^ i. e. the finger nails would produce semioiraular markt rambling the 
half-moon. 



Its. "port thoQ oot pwaonity Capid’s dram i 7 !Fhou do«t indoed 
•bold tbs throod** in tbe shape of fehe oleor line of hairs on th/body; 
^11, the eeutral gem in thy pearlstring does look beaatifal, as if it 
irere the hero of the play that takes delight in thy graceful gestures; 
and, the gem on thy crown, obscuring the moon in brightness, is as the 
jester of the play, a noble Brahmaua, with a gem on the crest of his 
head. 

119. “Let thy lower lip, red like a Bimba fruit, the lip on which is 
engraved 'a group of eight lines' indicating the auspicious character of 
the birth of the sentiment of thy love, become like a Bhurja leaf from 
the (crimson) colours provided by the mark of biting left by my teeth.f 

120. "Pity me with thy word; favour me with thy kisses; be 
pleased to have thy breasts served by me ; for thou alone art the life of 
Nala as the night is of the lunar rays.*’ 

121. Then coming to his senses, he became conscious that he was 
disclosing his identity ; and, seeing Damayanti coming to herBelf§, ha 
said these words, having recollected his past ; just as a sage, on attain- 
ing right knowledge, becomes conscious of the soul revealing itself, 
and just as he, seeing the Cosmic Matter near at handH, makes (rele- 
vant) utterances, having recollected (his true being>. 

122. “Ah, why did I reveal myself! What will Indra in this matter 
think of me I Reverently bowing before him, and then confounded with 
shame, I will not look at even the expression of his feelings. 

123. “Ah, me! this great task of liidra I have forsaken; fori 
disclosed my name for nothing; Hanumat and others shed luBtre|on 
the messenger’s path with their fame, while 1 have done so with the 

* The "thread-holder” is the stace manager, who by introducing 

the play gives the elne to the development of the action. Damayanti is 
here fancied as the "stage-manageress” Cnpid’s drama. 

f Nala means to say, 'On thy lower lip there are eight lines which resem- 
ble the eight lines of a certain astrological calculation on a horoscope 
indieating a birth of exceptionally good omen (in thy case the birth of 
thy love) ; thy lip is thus like a Bhdrja leaf on which horoscopes are 
written, and let the marks of biting, ^whioh my teeth will leave on thy 
ruddy lip, look like coloured letters written on such a Bhurja leaf.’ 

2 On hearing that her visitor was Nala himself, Damayanti was esasing to 
weep and growing calm- 

^ i. '9. pareeivMig it to be separate from the soul. 

t littt wkitetied. 
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laugh* of my loss. 

121). “1 did not purpose wrong; but I know what others will aay— 
others who speak of Vishnu, exerting himself for the proteetion of men, 
as the ‘oppressor of men' (n^rr^^), but give the name ^iva ‘Benign’ to 
the god who destroys the world daring the universal deluge. 

125. "But, why is this heart of mine bursting under the weight of 
shame, since its innocence is known to the gods? They may know this 
rugged truth, but who will put his hand on the mouths of m6n§ ? 

126 "Owing to this consciousness (of my duty), my toil was bear- 
ing fruit; but that success was destroyed by the powerful Creator; Indra 
himself is powerless to remedy a thing liable to dfstruction at the 
caprice of fate." 

127. As Nala, was thus deploring the disclosure of his identity, 
brought about by himself under a mighty wave of delusion, the kind- 
hearted golden swan-king came along swiftly, wishing to extricate him, 
as he lay thus buried in grief. 

128-29. To Nala, who looked up at the sound of its wings, saying, 
'Here is that bird,’ said the swan, “Cruel one, bring her not to extreme 
despair; after this she will surely die. Being conscious of thy ofifenos 
in respect of the gods, having exerted thyself so much for the success 
of their affair, thou need uot be a false witness ; the pure-heartedness 
of the good has themselvea for witness.” 

130. Thus consoled by the bird which, having said this, went away 
after taking leave of both Nala and Damayaiiti, the king gently spoke 
to her, offering in his mind obeisance to the lords of the quarters. 

131. "How much torment shall 1 give thee — torment fruitless in 
generating love fer the gods ? Let them be kind to me for my guileless 
mission or punish me for my offence. 

132. "This my madness stood me in good stead ; for (thanks to it) I 
felt not the pangs of separation from thee: even from an evil issues 
the abating of an evil, just as from ignorance proceeds the attenuation 
of a sin. 

183. “The fire of the grief of separation which was thine was thus 
kind to me, in spite of my having harassed thee sorely : for it today 
took pity on thee, maddening mo, and making me reveal myself^, 

* A laugh in Sanskiit poetry is always white. 

i i. e. prevent them from saying what they like. 

t It was Damayanti’s grief that maddened Nala, causing him to reveal his 
identity ; as this, however, eonaoled Damayanti, her very Igriof desorib- 
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Iti “These gods tr« devotedly longing for thee, bat thou wieliest 
to meke even me thy sieve; >do vhat thou wilt, refleoting well; let not 
repeotenoe, once felt, attaok thee in the rear for nanght. 

135 "Indifferent, I fay this to thee, not out of fear of the gods, nor 
beoanae I am pining with love; even if my death do thee good, that 
would serve only to repay my debt fjr thy love,” 

136. Juet as the rich beauty of the spring rejoices with the wide* 
expanding voice of the cuckoo, so was Damayanti fervently delighted 
with these nectarine words, pleasant and true spoken by Nala. 

137. Damayanti who had been censuring her own miud which bad 
been gravitating to the messenger of the gods, though she had held it 
in check, thinking of her duty as a devoted woman, now gave up hate 
aa well as censure, having ascertained him to b) Nala in her ntiDd.T 

133. She was censuring Cupid .has in her mind — "O Cupid, the mind 
of mortals is thy parent; art thou not ashamed to plunge it in ain* f 
Thou hast put an end to the tradition of worthy tone”. 

139. Tlio usual description of her body was that it was a flower, 
without any precUa naming of any particular flower. That moment, 
however, iu that rainy 8Ba8Cn§ caused by her tears of joy, the hairs 
on her body standing erect distinguished it as a Kadamba blossomf. 

140. Tne succession of gestures accompanying the ravings uttered by 
XalaJ rem.ved Damayanti’s mi-taken idea that be had said 80 ||, feeling 
himself to bo discovered by her; for she wailing, addressing the 
name — Na!a.”§5 


ed as havinc taken pity on her, while owing to this happy result it was 
an set of kiQdn;88 to Nula »Uo, though it was he who first caused Dama- 
yanti’s grief by making those overtures on behalf of the gods. 

f Damayanti was regretting tne fact that she was being influenced by the 
charms of a stranger ; but her mind was «t rest, when she came to know 
that the so-called messenger of the gods was Nala himself. 

* In D mayanti's case, causing her mind to yield to the charms of a 
stranger. 

S Cf. Verse 96. 

t The hairs standing up on Damayan.i's body as thrills of joy were pass- 
ing through her are likened to the erect, hairlike filaments of a Kadam- 
ba flower which blooms in the rainy setson. Cf 5.79. 

t According to NarftyaUa, ‘ Nala who had himself described the eourse of 
the pUy of his own delusion removed namayanti’s mistaken idea eto." 

I i. e. revealed his identity. (Verse 103). 

!i Oamayaati at firet thought Nale perhaps dieoloaed his identity not oiM 
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141. Aftef that, tbe basbftil Dam*y*nti eoald' «ofc •nftWng to 
NaU; as she had foraeriy Bpokan to him anabaafaed, faoe to laM, «die 
waa now for that vary reason immeraod in an ocean ol shame. 

142. When she failed to give a reply to her beloved even indirectly, 
<by whispering it) in the ears of a girl friend, the girl herself said to 
him laughingly, "Owing to her bashfulneas, silence is now thy beloved's 
treasure. 

143. “Hear from my mouth the mystic philosophy of love which she 
(ouoe) uttered, making streams of tears the guest of thy feet, thine, 
who wast depicted by herself in a portrait^.” 

(What Damayanti had said, addressing the portrait. Verses 144-54)- 

144. "Ornament of the lunar dynasty, doubtless the swan itself did 
not tell thee about me, whose life was in despair owing to thy absence; 
otherwise, how is this cruelty inasmuch as it is killing me possible in 
one like thee ? 

146. "The moon is surpassed by thy face, Cupid by thy beauty; 
why are they both resolved to kill me* ? If they are so, because I am 
thine, then, indeed, victory is mine ; for what the gods conceive in their 
minds goes not in vainH. 

146. "In vain does the moon wish to rub off its dark spot with the 
ashes of my limbs burnt by its rays ; but, will it even then resemble thy 
face? For stained will it be again by the killing of a woman. 

147. "Be pleased to give thy (iron) arrows to Cupid ; let him kill 
me with them, setting aside his dowery arrows ; breathing my last 
with my mind centred in thee, I will conquer Cupid like a straw, 

of lore for her. but beoause he guspeeted himself to be discovered, when 
she began to weep, uttering his name (Verse 97 — 100). But the impa> 
ssioned manner in which he declared that he was no other than Nala 
(103 etc.) removed her doubts regarding his sinoeritj. 

I i. e. Damayanti was shedding tears which drenched the feet in the port* 
rait. 

* To Virahins both Cupid and the exciting moon are regarded as 
dangerous. 

^ Damayanti means to say that the moon and Cupid, both eelipsed by Nala 
in beauty, wish to take revenge : but, being unable to do anything to 
Nala, they have let loose their wrath on her, knowing her to be his 
beloved. As this, however, presupposes on the part of the moon and 
Cupid, both gods, a belief that Damayanfl is Nala's by lovt and devotion, 
that very belief is bound to bring about hep nnion with him owing tP tbs 
thoughts of the gods always bearing trnit in action. . 



beflomini; thyself.* , 

148. “Devoted es 1 am to thy feet, what is it to me that the Vedas 
sing the virtues of the gods ? The night-lily would never rejoice, when 
bathers in waters sang the praise of the Bun|. 

149. “Today let me rather die than live; otherwise thou wouldst not 
know my love for thee. Lord of my life I Thou who art to me more 
than my life! From my having died for thee, believe me to have possessed 
thyself as my only support, 

150. “The sacred vow of Kshatriyas, common to all suppliants, 
namely, protection even from the terror of the thunderbolt, is in> thy 
case grievously broken, religious defaulter as thou art, not protecting 
me even from flowery arrowsj. 

151. “I am thine, yet alas! thou sparest that false god Cupid out of 
respect for his being a god, though he is about to kill me ; pray, know 
that Cupid to be a Candala ; he is the friend of the Spring who makes his 
arrowsH. 

152. “It is on lesser and lesser enemies that the wise should filrst 
whet their prowess; burning on grass, gradually does Are destroy dried 
cowdung and numbers of trunks of treesf . 

153. “How great, too, will be thy offence against the gods, if thou 
be kind to me, my choice being free ? || As thou givest satisfaction at 
sacriflces, the gods, in order to save their face, will not even speak a 
word of it (to thee).** 

154. “Let them, too, go to the Svayam vara as they like ; appeasing 
those very gods, 1 will choose thee ; in any ease even they will be moved 

* Kef. to the belief that a man is reborn as the person or creature, of 
whom he thinks at the time of his death. Damayantl expects in that 
way to be reborn as a man in the form of Nala, in order to “conquer” 
Cnpid by means of Nala’s superior beauty. 

3 i. e. the night lotus loves the moon, so it does not bloom at sunrise in 
spite of the glorification of the sun by bathers, 
t i. e. Cupid’s arrows. 

H The spring creates the flowers serving as Cupid’s arrows, 
t i. e. Cupid, though an inferior enemy, ought not to be neglected, 

II Damayantl means that, as she will choose Nala of her own accord, the 
gods will not be offended with him at the failure of his mission. 

** This and the subsequent verse seem to be out of place here. Damayantl 
was not aware of Nala’k minion on behalf of the gods, previous to her 
meetinc bim in the inuer apartment ; and, as she wae iu continual con- 
..... .'i verAtioji with, hint from .moment : 0 £ her meeting him, she could not 
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to pitf ; rarely they ere not Cupid too nor thyselt.”f 
(Damayanti’e friend addrriaeee Nala) — 

ISP. “This river of the essence of honey^ with is'.es of silence at 
every step was loosed by Daraayantl, subject to a confused emotion of 
bashfulness and love, on seeing thee only in a portrait. 

1 56. “Thy Cupid is a ^bo is not touched nor looked at,* 

and who is called deformed^, perhaps because, when vanquished by theelT, 
one of his fingers was cut off. Making friends with ihe Spring whose 
abode is in the woods, and entering inside, he is stealing my friend’s 
life; and, let the directions on that account wait up3n thy fame.H" 

157. Then the king, his head drooping with shame, took his depar- 
ture, promising to go to the assembly of the kings** in company with the 
gods, as Damayanti herself had told him unseen by others. 

158. As Damayanti, in her anxiety to meet her beloved next diy 
(in the Svaj'amvai a), was rapidly shedding streams of tears — streams 
with cnne-reeds in the shape of the high and low thrills on the surface 
of her cheek§^, even that one night ccnsisting of four wntohes was hard 
for her to pass, owing to her pangs of love ; so it seems the Greater dec- 
reed all nights to have three watches, in mercy to ber.ff 

159. To those gods, Indra and the others, c apable of realising in their 

hare turned aside to address his portrait. So this verse cootradiots 
Verse 155 where the whole speech from verse 141 to 154 is rerrtsen ed 
as being addressed to Nala'o portrait, whirb could taka plaos only before 
Nala's arrival. 

t i. e. not as crnel as Cnpid or thyself. 

I Bet. to Damayanti's speech. 

* Cupid here personifles the amorous inflae’see wh'o'i KaH exercises over 
Damayanti, causini; all her sufferings. Cupid is, therefore, described 
as a CaUd&la employed by Nala to torture Damayanti. 

{ ‘‘Cupid’’ does not mean here “formless," but “deformed." 

H i. e. in a contest of beauty. Lit : thou having trinmphed. 

II i. e. let thy fame spread in the directions. This is said sarcastically, 

** i. e. the Svayamvara. 

It The flowing tears are compared to streams, and the thrills to cane reeds 
growing on streams. 

tt A Praiiara or watch is three hours, and a Ghafl twenty four miantea A 
night eonsista of four Praharaa, bnt it is. nsmUy ealletl ‘having 

three Ttaaa or Praharas’.by omUting at eaeh end foor Ottawa wbieli 
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minda th« story of everything that ever happens to the people of tbs 
three worlds, the king iinmediatel;y a,nd sorrowfully related, oonforming 
to the truth, the whole affair of his mission to her as it actually took 

plaoe. 

160. Epilogue. [Sriharsha refers to himself as having composed a 
work named. aiQissm'?.] 


are inoln<?e(l in the day. It is here fancied that the night was thus 
shortened by the Creator ont of pity for Damayantl who in her grief was 
finding it too long to pass. 



CANTO X. 

1. Then came to the Svayatnvara highborn princes in chariots, eajwrt 
in arms and the Scriptures, beautiful like Cupid’s magic forms*, and 
enrpaeeing Kubera in wealth. 

2. No highborn prince was there who was not the object of Cupid's 
arrows nor any who did not go; as the crowds of kings were going 
simultaneously, not even a trace of the earth remained without being a 
path. 

8. As worthy heroes were going to win the princess, the unworthy 
to carry her away by force, others to see, and yet others to wait on the 
rest, the directions were left to themselvesf. 

4. All the inhabitants of the directions having departed, with that 
beauty of the world as their aim, the spaces of the directions felt a 
relief from the suffering caused by the pressure of these people living 
in them. 

5. So crowded were the highways with soldiers that even sesamum 
seeds, scattered over them, would not reach the ground ; any king who 
could there manage to make headway felt as if he had already obtained 
Damayantt 

6. A certain king, with his way barred by those in front of him, 
and pushed by those behind, deemed himself unsuccessful, though he was 
in the position of ‘Successful’ eeads| pressed in a machine. 

7. The dags of the capital of the king of Vidarbba, their free ends 
fluttering, seemed to beckon the kings who were getting late from their 
inability to proceed, one after another, owing to the congestion on 
the way. 

8. On the earth, the trotting, white horses of the kings, going in the 
front. Were drawing behind them a richly caparisoned force of elephants 
going towards Kuudins, which an array of mules followed ; while in the 
nether world the serpent Karkotoka, going in the front along with the 
serpent Kambala, was pulling up Visuki’s army of serpents moving 
towards K«ndina, followed by the serpent ASvatara. 

* Assumed by Cupid in order to vanquish the demon bambara. 

t ii e. became empty. 

S f^ctv 'snocessful’ means also mustard seeds. The king pressed between 
crowds before and after is compared to mustard seeds pressed between 
two slabs of stone. The king despaired of being in time fop the Bvayam* 
vara owing to the obstrnetion of the crowd. 
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9. The be&utiful feusee * * * § of those women, the regions of the sky, made 
pale by tlie dust raised by the troops of theonoomin|r kings, clearly mani- 
fested an appearance natural to a state of being forsaken bv one's 
husband.f 

10. The lords of the directions, Indra, Yama, Agni and Varuua 

these four, but not the reatj — went to the Svayamvara, as if pulled by 
Damayanti, binding them with her virtues as with a string. 

11. How could demons enter that city, protected by the incantations 
of king Bhima’b priest ? So the demon Nairnta, one of the lords of toe 
directional!, never attempted to go there. 

12. The Air god §, whose conveyance is an antelope, did not betake 
himself to Vidarbha to marry Damayanti, because he could not 
bring the animal face to face with her, threatened as it was by her 
lotus eyes.ll 

13. The crooked Cupid loves not birth, wealth nor virtues, but only 
beauty; so, Kubera**, the god of wealth, witnessing his ugly figure 
on the transparent mountain, his abodeff, did not approach the 
beautiful maid. 

14. How could Parvati, who forms half the body of her consort 
tolerate the latter’s marrying Damayanti ? Abstaining from 

going to Vidarbha herself, she prevented him from going. 

15. Anants, the lord of the (nether) region, did not go to Damayan- 
ti’s Svayamvara; for on whom would that .serpent who patiently bears 
the weight of the earth place his burden and go ? 

16. After due deliberation, the lord of the upper region, Brahma, 
conversant with the Law-books, refrained from going to the Svayam- 

* lit ; the beauty of the face. 

t The oncoming kings are fancied as the husbands of the vnrions direc- 
tions ; the dusty appearance of the latter as the paleness of women for- 
saken by their lovers. 

+ The total number of the lords of the directions is eight The remaining 
four are mentioned in Verses 11-14. 

^ The south-western direction 

§ ^’ayu is the regent of iho north-western direction. 

II i e. the god could not induce the nnimal to carry him to the Svayamvara, 
as it wns unwilling to appear before Damayanii, her eyes being more 
beautiful than ns own. 

** He is the lord of the north, 
tt i-C' the Kailasa mountain. 

+t The lord of the north-eastern direction. 
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vara. Where in the world has one seen a marriage with a grandfather^, 
prescribed whether in Vedic or legal lore? 

17. The lords of the direotions, Indra and others, having heard from 
their women messengers that they were rejected by DamayantI, went to 
the assembly of the kingsIF, extending the langour of their hearts to their 
pace and lotus face. 

18. “Damayanti might by chance accept us, mistaking us for 
Nala” — with this as their last hope, the four gods, Indra and the rest*, 
became a miraculous group of four Nalas, false in character. 

19. Of tlie gods trying to assume his form, no one, observed and 
questioned by the other, admitted his success in attaining similarity to 
Nala. What is artificial is, indeed, difierent from the natural. 

20. They made the full moon their face ever and again ; made also 
the blooming lotus their face again and again. Then looking at the face 
in a mirror, they repeatedly broke it up; it was not as exquisitely 
beautiful as Nnla’s. 

21. As the gods were then unable to acquire with their face the 

charm of Nala’s face, the fact of their being could not avoid the 

defect of repetition f 

22. They made themselves simitar to Nala, us if by means of a 
quintessence, drawn from Pururavas, while consumed by the lire of 
separation from his belovedj; from the moon while crushed by Bahu; 
and from Cupid while he was burnt by .Siva.** 

23. The creator brought these kings to Danrayanti in order that she 
mi ght see what a difference there was between them and Nala. 
Making the divine lords of the quarters vie with Nala, he declared Nala’s 
superiority to them. 

24. With the (four) gods, Yama and the others, duplicates of 

^ Brabrnd, the creator, is called the Qraudt'ather. 

1 i e. the Svayamvarn 

* i e. Yama, Varuua and Agni. They now assumed Kala's form to cheat 
Damayanti. 

t As the gods live on oblations offered lo them in the fite, they are called 
"fire-mouthed'’, which means also "possessing a face not like 
that of Nala" ^ Thus by virtue of the pun they were twice 

and incurred as it were the literary fault ‘repetition’. 

I i.e. Urvn^i. 

** i.e. the gods tried to make the:78elves beautiful with the essential portion 
of the charms of Pururavas, Cupid and the moon, all of them models of 
beauty. 
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Nftia in beftaty, weariiigfheavenly jefvels, tb&^al4teaniWy> lodilfid, 

Nal« bdiug absent^ ae did the heaven with the four oetestial trees, when 
the Pftrijftto went to become the guest of Satyabh&ma's courtyard. § 

25. Then came Vasuki whose body was clear white like the ashy 
powder decorating Siva’s body. He wae accompanied by shouts of “Be 
pleased”, “Live long”, common to servants, uttered by a multitude 
of serpent kings. 

26. Kings of divine lands reached that city in a moment from other 
islands. Was there a youth who was not at that moment turned into cot- 
tonwool by the gusts of wind from the feathers of Cupid’s arrows ? 

27. King Bhima, tlie lord of the heaven of Kuiidina, finely entertained 
the kings, accomodating them in beautiful palaces, with hospitality, 
courteous words, gifts, esteem, politeness and the like. 

28. In the inner apartment^ of kings, where Fame, their wife, is made 
to abide, the four oceans serving as its moat; charity, kindness, pleasant 
truth, and hospitality — these four are the chamberlains keeping watch 
over her. 

29. None of the kings who were the guests of king Bhima, the Indra 
of Kuiidina, experienced, in this and that mutually unseen act of hospi- 
talitylT, the slightest distinction, which could serve as an index to what 
they wanted to know, the attainment of their heart’s desire.* 

30. Metbinks, that multitude was contained in the bosom of*the city' 
of the king of Vidarbha, as the ocean was in the palm of Agastya, or the 
universe in the stomach of Vishnu. 

31. In that city, on the streets, the doors and houses were decorated 
in gay colours out of eagerness for the festivities. Even the sky was 
coloured witli many a hue by the rays of the ornaments of the kings. 

32. Elegant movements, cleverness (in speech), and the beauty of 
adornments were present even in their servants t ) such an extent 
that women, children and ignorant people took them for high personages 
coming to the Svayaravara. 

S Varijata was the beat among the live celestial trees belonging to ludra, 
from whom it whs taken away by Klishua and planted on the courtyard 
of Satyabhama, Lis mistress Here, the absent NaJa is compared to the 
Parijata tree transplanted elsewhere, while the four gods are compared 
to the remaining four trees, 
t Here, the earth. 

If i.e. courtesies offered to each king individually, unseen by the others. 

* i.e. all were treated alike, and no one found in the reception accorded to 
him any special mark of favour or any faint which enabled him to guess 
whether DwimsfaDti would be his. 
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88. Never Bweating, owing to the breeze of Camara fane ; never wink- 
ing, owing to the wonders provided by each object; and, with garlands 
that faded not owing to their umbrellas, the goda and the mortal kings 
were not marked by any difference in the city.f 

34. The gods could not be distinguished by the people among those 
kings, who, coming from various regions, talked in San.skrit| for fear of 
their not understanding one another’s dialect 

35. There they passed the days, looking at the various acts of 
Damayanti, depicted in pictures by the citizens in the city ; and the 
nights with the gaieties of the art of dalliance with her in dreams. 

86. Liberal as she was, the virtuous Damayanti did fulfil the wish of 
the kings who were her suitors. For she gave them the illusion of their 
winning her, as she on that night appeared to them in dreams.§ 

37. The next day tlie heroes, summoned with courtesy by the mes- 
sengers of king Bhima, adorned the pavilion on the Svayamvara site, 
betraying amorous traits. 

38. The as.sernbly then looked beautiful with Nala. Seeing him, 
Indra considered Cupid to be shabby, though he was richly 
adorned. 

39. As that moon of a king, with beauty-paint applied to his body, 
appeared in tliat assembly, which assumed the beauty of the sky, 
where did the lustre of that galaxy of stars, the Kshatriya priiicen, go, 
vanishing alas! out of sight? 

40. At OMC tlio eyes of the kings, eager in aniazeniont, were fixed on 
him. But, after that, as they knit their brows, the corners of their 
eyes became full dark with jealousy. 

41. ‘ It is a new moon on the earth. Is he a second Cupid ? He 
18 a third A^vinlT” — thus under the pretext of praising him, the envious 
kings really spoke ill of him.* 

t Abseoce of perspiration, winklessness and evergreen garlands are oha- 
racteristics of the gods, which the kings shared, as explained in the verse. 

t Sanskrit being the language of the gods, the latter spoke Sanskrit 
as well as the mortal kings. 

? Ihe illusion of having won her in dreams is fancied as being purposely 
created by Damayanti in the minds of her suitors as a generous 
compensation for her inability to choose them. 

U As is wellknown, the A^viniknmaras, famous for their beauty, were 
two in number. 

i.e. by suggesting that an abnormal creature had arrived. Between 
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42 . The kings aaid among themselves, referring to the magic NalasJ, 
‘=Well, there are so many like him”. The envious, when they are inferior 
to a rival, find a remedy in likening him to others.* 

43. That the gO'Is found fault with the fact of his being a 
mortal, though on account of his beauty the a.s8embly never 
found fault with him, was certainly a piece of villainy, being the impu- 
tation of a f-uudry defect to one who was worthy of being honoured for 
his marvellous virtues 

44. The real Nala said to the welldressed bogus Nalas who were 
sitting near him, “Are you not perhaps Pururavas and Cupid together 
with the two Asvins ?” 

45. At this they said to him, ‘ None of us was born of Ila.f 
We who are near thee are without Cupid. No one here is an AS- 
vinikumara. 

46. “Know us to be other than they, surpassing as wo do Cupid in 
beauty. Damayanti, going .ibout in this assembly, will by chance 
be ours among many. 

47. “But king, fie on us, present here with hopes. We are 
still here, adopting a foolish attitude, even after we have .seen thy beauty 1 
Fie on our wisdom ! ’§ 

48. Nala, who did not suspect any guile in tlieir speech, utterly ig- 
nored these words. Nothing occured to him who was absorbed in think- 
ing how ho could win that jewel of a woman (Damayanti). 

49. Whoso wishe.s to acquire his glory, rivalling another, 
declares the latter’s superiority to him. Who will not, then, feel an im- 
mense contempt for a rival, who himself admits his infcriorityflT 

50. At that moment, Visht.m, whose fame and praise were sung by 
Sarasvati, and who with the lustre of his body assumed the grace 
of a cloud, witnessed with joy the pomp of the Bvayamvara, standing 
in the sky. 

Verse- 41 and 42 there is another verse in the Nirnayasagara edition, 
whicli is, however, omitted by some commentators as being a mere re- 
petition of verse 41. 

I i e. the four gods disguised as Nala. 

* i.e by suggesting that there are many others like him. 
t The mother of Pururavas. 

§ i.e it was foolish for the gods to hope to win Damayanti, when- Nala was 
their rival. See Notes for another rendering. 

H The verse explains why Nala felt a contempt for the gods and ignored 
their words. 
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51. At that moment, the (four-faced) Brahma, wishing tot ace 4b6 
aBsembly, oast his eight eyes ia eight directions, (Brahiara) who, without 
having seen the beauty of the head of the phallic ^iva, made the Kataki 
flower falsely declare that he had seen it4 

62. The twelve-formed Sun* went round the mountain of Meru with 
one form ; with another bfoame Vishnu’s (right) eye; aud with the re- 
maining ten looked at the ton directions full of people.")" 

53. The moon, though it ever goes round the mountain that is the 
palace of the god8§, did not feel any distressing hindrance in witnessing 
the Svayamvara, being itself a spectator in the form of the (left) eye 
of Vishuu.il 

64. Eager in their fond desire’ (to see), the nymphs, looking at the 
splendour of the noble multitude at that moment, spread out lotusbeds, 
their own faces, over that ocean of people. 

55. Did not hundreds of thousands of Yakshas witness that assembly 
of finished beauty, or Siddbas occupy it ? Did not Kinnaras attend it out 
of eagaruess, or great sages look at it with pleasure ? 

56. The assembly was praised by Valmiki. Through the avenue of 
his throat, which contained the three Vedas, trees with many a branch, 
the divine tongue Sanskrit first came to earth from heaven without 
any effort. 

67. The beautiful assembly was also praised by Brihaspati, the ad- 
versary of all doctrines by means of the Carvaks philosopliy);^, whose 
tongue I know to be the throne of the goddess of speech. 

58. Sukrac4rya described the assembly in poetic language, the sage 
who guides the policy of the demons**, and is a poet, expert in 
teaching the art of composing wreaths of words, in heaven where the 
divine tongue Sanskrit doth incessantly play. 

59. “Not merely has king Bhlnia brought these kings together, nor 

t See Notes for the allusion. 

* See Vocabulary under 

t This is meant to emphasise the brilliant snushine in which the Svaj’ani- 
vara was going to be held. 

§ i.e. Meru. 

II i.e. the moon was not prevented from seeing the Svayamvara bv its daily 
duties ; for as the left eye of' Visbiiti, itwaspresentalong with the latter. 
Brihaspati is supposed to be the founder of the CAnrftka philosophy. 

** ^nhii6eAi>ya was the ‘preceptor of the-demons. 
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has Damayanti attracted tlietn; but the creator has deliberately 
slioiTD us these youths, the entire wealth of his art. 

60. "As, in times of yore, ^iva killed Cupid, because the latter was 
then alone, are tliese youths Cupid’s remedy against fear from Siva, 
possessing as tliey do tlie grace of a multitude of bodies assumed by 
himself ?§ 

61. “The creator, I ween, kept hidden somewhere the orbs of the full 
moon, different each month. With these, artist as he is, he crested 
the beautiful faces of these youths. 

62. “In vain have they put jewels on their heads, since they them- 
selves are jewels. When the knowledge of the supreme soul 
spontaneously reveals itself, no other knowledge need be sought for 
it to dawn. 

63. “If the two As'vius joyfully enter this multitude of charming 
youths, they would not be able to distinguish each other, mixed up 
with the others, even in thousands of years. 

64. “While there are so many clever youths, what harm was there to 
the world, even if Cupid was burnt ? Who doth call the loss of a drop 
of water to the full ocean a defect amounting to drying up ?” 

6f’. As ^ukr&carya thus praised the assembly, he was seconded 
by a singing crowd of Gandharvaa with prolonged shouts of ‘Hum’, and 
by a multitude of sages reading the Vedas with a volume of Onis. 

66. Then the king of Vidarbha made those mighty kings occupy 
numerous thrones where they looked beautiful as the gods on the 
peaks of the Mountain of Gold."^ 

67. King Bhima, thinking of them, come from various lands, their 
character and family worthy of being sung by the gods, grew sad, 
not knowing how these kings were to bo described to his daughter. 

68 Being so perplexed, he then recalled, coiiwentrating his mind for 
a moment, his family god Vishnu, who is a wishfulfillirig Kalpa tree in 
vouchsafing an object, thought of by his devotees, 

69. As soon as he recalled Vishnu, the god said with a smile to Saras* 
vati, “Goddess of speech, let me in this Svaj'amvara ask thee to na- 
rrate the family and life story of this multitude of kings. 

70. “Thou dost know the family, character and might of these 

§ The beautiful youths .are fanoied as so many forms assumed by Capid as 

a protection n gainst any further outrage by Siva. 

* i.e. Meru. 
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youths, oome from various lands. Do thou fully describe them ; is this an 
occasion for thee to refrain from speech ? 

71. “This assembly is adorned by the scholars of the three worlds. 
One like this never was nor will be. Under the pretext of proclaiming the 
merits of the kings, make these learned men hear thy orations. 

72. Thus addressed, Sarasvati. accepting the favour of his command 
as well as the dust of his feet, all that had remained, after being rubbed 
off by the crown jewels of the gods§, bore it on her head with esteem. 

73. Than that maiden (Sarasvati) came down to the midst of the 
assembly. Her throat was the seat of the art of music. The playful roll 
of the fleshy folds of her waist was formed by the three Vedas. Ihe 
waves of her glances were composed of poetics. 

74. The Atharva Veda, whose lustre was black, befitting the diverse 
magic rites (prescribed by it), became a streak of hair on her belly, 
stretching out, after emerging from the root of the three fleshy folds 
of the waist representing the three Vedas.J 

75. The science of phonetics visibly formed her activity. The work of 
adorning her body was done by the splendour of the sacrificial rules 
called Kalpasvitras. Verily the science of etymology was evolved in the 
form of explanations of all her meanings. 

76. Metres, divided into two classes, on the basis of syllabic instants* 
and syllablesIT, became her two arms. The middle of each arm was 
neatly marked by the joint of the two sections of the arm, to wit, the 
pause marking tlie two halves of a verse. f 

77. Doubtless the science of grammar composed her girdle, which 
possessed a breadth caused by the length of the threads composing it, and 
produced diverse series of sounds.JJ 

78. The science of astronomy, resting on her neck, having 
changed its form to serve her, the science which describes the 
life of the stars, and is reckoned among the Vedangas, became 

§ i.e. while they were falling at Vishnu’s feet. 

J The three folds of the waist are fancied as the three Vedas, aad the 
black streak of hair spreading out from them is fancied as the Atharva- 
veda which, too, is “black”, and supposed to take its origin from the 
other three Vedas 

* Metres like in which Matras are counted. 

H The greater portion of Sanskrit metres, in which syllables are counted. 

t The joint between the upper and lower sections of e.ich arm is fancied as 
the pause between the two halves ofja verse. 

n Small bells were obviously attached to a woman’s girdle to produce a 
tinkling soun d. 
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I think her peArlstring, whioh had a flashing gam, wm round, and on 
her person held up in the lap.* 

79. The two forme of philosophical dissertation, primary objeetiou 
and final conclusion, both flashing with the deepseated partiality of 
disputant and respondent each to his own thesis, became her lips, 
I know. 

80. Mimam8& which divides its body of doctrines, which is sound by 
virtue of the refutation of its opponents, into two sectionsf, according to 
the Vedic divisions, metaphysical and ritual, formed her fleshy thighs 

s 

charming with excellent clothing. 

81. We believe the two chaplets of her teeth, pearls strung 
together, form the science of logic, resorted to by those who are 
desirous of salvation, and characterised by sixteen topics men- 
tioned twice^, first at the stage of enunciation, and then at the time 
of definition. 

82. The teeth of her mouth are to be oonsiuered arguments ; other- 
wise, how could it argue with these, aud how could it, in disputes, out 
asunder the leaf (of counter theses), and refute a host of meritorious 
(opponents)! ? 

83. Full of diffuse narrations, the Purauas, falling into two groups, 
according as they were composed by Vyasa and Par&§ara, and characte- 
rised by names such as Fish, Lotus and the like||, became her two hands, 
painted with red lac, and marked by figures of fish, lotus and the like.T 

84. The law-books. I see, that are free from destruction till the end 
of time, have the Vedas as their root, and which she knows by heart, 
have become her head ; whom will it not delight ? 

85. The creator made her eyebrows with the two sections of the 
syllable Om’; with the Anusv&ra of this syllable, he made on her fore- 
head an ornamental mark, like a leaf of Tamala ; while with its Can- 
dravindu he made the bow fot . playing on her lyre. 

* i.e. the pearlstring reached as far as her lap. 

t i.e. Purva-mim&msA and Uttara-mimS.m8&. 

t The teeth are thirty two in number; sixteen topics mentioned twice 
would also make that number. Bence ihe two rows of teeth are fancied 
as the Nv&ya philosophy with its sixteen topics enumerated twioe. 

i The implied meaning is, "Otherwise how could it cut asunder a betel 
leaf (q 5 f) and cut open a good betel nut (ipr) f ’’ In this verse the teeth 

are fancied as arguments with wuicb the mouth refutes counter-arguments; 
just as it, with those very teeth, chews betel leaf and eraoks betel nuts. 

II Bef. to the Matsya (flshl-pnrftua, Pndma (lotui)-pur4ua eto 

1 Bnppoeed to bring Inek. 
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86. On her body were formed the two earringe with the best portion 
of the circular terminal script iTisarga*, the fingers of her hands with 
the beet of golden pens, the look of her hair with the best of inks, the 
lustre of her smile with the best chalk. 

87. She seemed to have a face constituted by the doctrines of the 
K&p&likas, a belly composed of the doctrine of universal void, and a heart 
formed by the univer.«ality of sense knowledge; while her whole frame 
consisted of the doctrine of sense knowledge having forms.f 

88. Sarasvati said to king Bhima, “An occasion it is for thee tg re> 
joiee ; useless to sorrow;! shall describe the family and wonderful 
career of yonder kings. - 

89. “To narrate the virtues of these kings I have come, obeying 
merely the command of^ Vishnu, at whose lotus-feet the celestial Qang& 
stream plays as the honey of flowers.” 

90. King Bhima, of the same rank as the divine lords of the regions, 
offered due worship to heri knowing from sounds of good omen 
and the like, cognisable at that moment, that the trusty goddess had 
come. 

91. Then to the midst of that great multitude of kings, the king 
called hie daughter, who acted as a magic device in the spurt of drawing 
kings from the ends of the regions. 

92. She stirred an ocean of amaTiement in the spectators; which came 
into being at the sight of the maids in the van, swelled when her 
friends were by degrees seen, and then surged up on account of the 
beauty that was in her form§. 

93. The lustre of her scarf had the purity of the sheen of her jewels 
that were devoid of all oily touch, artificial water or ooating||. The 
crowd of her girl friends was like her own refiection flashing in the 
limpid brilliance of the diamonds on her dress.lT 

94. A bee, Cupid's messenger, joyfully coming at the scent of her 
beauty-paint, seemed to speak something secretly in her ears, 
creeping on her lotus earring. 

95. She was looking at the fun provided by the wrestling combat of the 


* See Voc. under 

t Kef. to philosophioal doctrines. See Notes, 
t lit : being some one subservient to the commands of eto. 

S For the oonstruetion see Footnote on Verse 107. 

ft i.e. her soarf was as shining as ner jewels wbiota were free from all kinds 
of artificial embsllishment. 

t lit : her own refleetion staying in the water of the lustre of tbs 

diamonds etc. 
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(divene) gle*aia of the precious stones of her oriuments, having mutaally 
clashing oolours. She had eyebrows gracefully curved, as if they were 
being moved by Cupid, mistaking them for his bow.§ 

96. She had her limbs pervaded by Cupid delighted ; was accom- 
panied by a row of friends with hands like young sprays of twigs, and 
was longed for by those kings: like as the Beauty of the spring, redo- 
lent with sweet-scented dowers and breezes, with rows of bees sleeping 
at the tips of tender branches, is desired even by the wishing trees of 
heaven, f 

97. Owing to her body being tinged with the rays of her jewels that 
had yellow, white, pink and azure hues, she was rendering useless the 
paints of Oorooana, sandal, saffron and musk applied to her body.t 

98. Not believing Cupid to be able to conquer Nala with his ffowery 
bow, she was offering him a rainbow as it were — a creation of the rays 
of her own ornamental geras.^ 

99. Below the (outer) ornaments, upon her scarves; below the scarves, 
in the thick effulgence of her gems; and, hardly in fact was any room 
left by the creator anywhere, for the eyes of the royal crowd to 
feast upon. 

100. First the showers of flowers falling from the sky, then the 
bees, and then her face turned aside for fear of them prevented her being 
seen. Behold, the creator’s effort to thwart the desires of men ! 

101. From the corner of her eye, she seemed to let loose a 
stream of camphor and muskH towards the face of a girl friend; which 
face the kings made the guest of their desire, each saying, ‘I wish 
I were that.'t 

102. She was destroying the pride, which moonbeams had in their 
heart with the rays of her teeth, slightly revealed by the throb of her 
lips about to smile ; rays delightfnl to those daylotua blossonu, the 
faces of the kings.* 

g i e. the eyebrows were esaotly like Cupid’s flowery bow. 

t The Kalpa trees. 

1; Qorocana, sandal eto. are respectively yellow, white etc. For Oorooaaft 
see Vooabnlary. 
tt Cf. 7. 19. 

II Camphor is white, and musk black. The idea is, she was easting at her 
friend glances tinged with the black and white lustre of her eyes. 

H i e. the kings would rather become the face of that girl to receive the 
favour of Damayanti's glances. 

* This was of oonrse impossible tor moonbeam* to do, which on the ooat* 
rary close up daylotus blossoma. 
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103. In the guise of the transparent gems set on her ornaments on 
every limb, she had as it were so many eyes of people moticmless on 
each several limb on which they were fixed. She had the gloom of her 
navel thickened in its lustre by the rays of the emerald flashing at 
the tip of her pearlstring. 

104. Above her was the grace of a dance executed by rows of 
C&mara fans, adorned with white, looking like swans of diverse 
kinds ; as if they wished to imitate the beauty of the tingling 
head of the Light of the Moon astonished at her smile, the quintessence 
of all that was white.* 

105. To the nymphs who were singing panegyrics of her limbs, but 
who stopped in the middle in the course of their recital, she oflered 
a present, the sense of shame worn by herself as an ornament of 
her heart. f 

106. She was surpassing the stars with the lustre of her teeth, the 
moon with the brightness of her face, and the sky with the sheen of her 
hair; was there a king whose eyes she regaled not richlyj with honey ? 

107. More wonderful were her bare limbs than the limbs that had 
ornaments on; beyond praise was her directly visibleg beauty. The 
row of kings then absorbedll her with their glances as she erltered the as- 
sembly in a palanquin. 

108. No king was there whose limbs, as he wondered at the beauty 
of her figure, did not leap up with joy, bristling with the awaking 
tips of his hairs. 

* The glisteninelishtof tne moon is personifltd and fancied as shaking its 
head in amazement at the extreme whiteness of her smile, while the 
white swanlike C&mara fans playing over her head are fancied as imi- 
tating the movements of this imaginary bead of the Light of the 

moon. Lit : imitate the beauty of the shaking of the head 

by the Light etc. 

t The idea is, the nymphs set themselves to sing the praise of Damayantj’s 
beanty, but as it was beyond their power of description they oonld not 
prooeed, and were ashamed to have to stop in the middle. As, however, 
shame or basbfulness is regarded as an ornament adorning the nature of 
women, it is fancied that it was oflered to the nymphs by Damayanti 
herself from her own heart, as a gift in return for their praise. The 
imagery is that of high personages {giving away jewels and ornamenta 
worn by themselves to bards and minstrels singing their praise ; in 10. 
65 Damayanti actually offers such presents. 

1 Lit : up to the neck. 

2 i.e. naeovered 

S This verb governs all the epithets of Damayanti in the preceding fiftecA 
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109. Who there, looking at Damayantl, did not snap his lore- 
finjger, its tip being pressed with the ball of the thumb and the middle 
of the middle finger ? 

110. Or, who in that assembly was the king, who, on seeing her with 
eyes like Khanjana birds, did not raise his eyebrows high, nodding his 
head again and again ? 

111. Then the kings, noticing Damayantl as she came to the Svaya- 
mvara fioor, said tlius in joy, their tongues sluggish with half-uttered 
words, owing to the troubled state of their minds. 

112. "This maiden surpassing the celestial nymphs in beauty has 
destroyed the distaste of the gods for the earth ; the gods thinking, ‘Let 
not the earth be empty on account of the mortal kings travelling to 
heaven, having performed sacrificial rites, with the hope of winning the 
nymphs BambbA and the others.^’ 

113. "That beauty of hers, hearing about which from people we have 
come from this and that corner of the earth, was far inferior to this 
cream of beauty which is now perceived. 

114. "Where does the great ocean of the sentiment known as love 
exist ? Or else, from what ocean did this Lakshmif emerge, a treasure- 
house of beauty’s art ? 

115. “Damayanti’sfaceisthe ‘nectarrayed’ moon itself; evidently the 
‘haremarked’ moon of heavsn is called so by implication§. Her eyebrows 
form the real bow of Cupid, whereas flowers are called so on account of 
the existence (in them) of a mere touch of the excellence of her eyebrows.^ 

verses. It should be noted that in the original these epithets are in the 
accusative, and many of them are Bahurribi compounds, which it would 
be too cumbrous to render as relative clauses as is usually done. 

+ The gods attracted to the earth by Damayanti’s beauty are fancied as 
coming to the earth to replace the mortal kings, who, in their turn, att- 
racted by the celestial nymphs, go to heaven in large nnmbers by vir- 
tue of the religions merit aocrning from the performance of saerifioes. 

t Damayantl is fancied as a second Lsksbmi. The traditional Lakshmi, 
the goddess of wealth and beauty, rose from the ocean of milk. 

8 i e. the word "moon” “nectar-rayed"’) signifies primarily Dama- 

yanti's face ; only secondarily by implication does it signify the moon 
of heaven, which is usually called ‘‘hare-marked’’; just as in 

‘^be cow-farm on the bank of the Ganges’ the primary mean- 
ing of Gang& is the river of that name, and only by implioation 
it means ‘the bank of the #Mk|r*s’. 

If See also Notes. 
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llfl. ‘ Does the fair one hold her earrings as two ring8hat>ed 
targets lor Cupid the archer ? Do the arrows discharged by him, right 
and left, pass through them ? 

117. “She is spreading, alas, Cupid’s disgrace in the shape of the two 
blue lotus blossoms decorating her ears ; lor verily will the wicked, on 
account of them, declare Cupid to have missed his aim, the earringa^ 

118. “Let Cupid to-day welcome Damayanti’s eyebrows as his bow, 
hidden in the middle inside his graspf, forsaking his old flowery bow, full 
of dust, and frequented by bees and worms. 

119. "Each year the creator, laying by somewhere lotus blos- 
soms in the winter and Khanjaoa birds during the rains, takes 
their quintessence from them. With it, richly he maintains the beauty of 
her eyes.* 

120. “The creator established in her eyes the umpireship of two bees, 
male and female, serving as her eyeballs, a?* if ho thought, ‘Let people aslc 
this pair of bees the difference between lotus blossoms and eyes like 
these ; they are familiar with the merits of both.’|l 

121. “Two palaces did the agelf that is devoted to Cupid and Rati 

I In the preceding verse the earrings have been described as Cupid's tar- 
gets. Now it is fancied that, as lotus blossoms are often used by Cupid 
as his arrows, the two blue lotus blooms, stuck round Daosayanti’s 
ears, will lead one to think that Cupid failed to shoot these 
arrows of bis through the earrings with the result that they got stuck 
to her ears The blue lotuses thus blacken Cupid’s fame as an archer. 

+ lit : which in its middle portion grasps the fist. Damayanti’s eyebrows 
are fancied as forming Cupid's bow ; but, as there is a gap in the middle, 
it is explained that the middle portion of the bow is invisible, because 
hidden within his grasp. 

* Lotns blooms and Ehanjana birds are regarded as models of beauty for 
the eyes of a beautiful woman. Damayantl's eyes are as it were two 
lotus buds Or two Khanjana birds ; but as the former disappear in the 
winter and the latter migrate at the approach of the rains, the poet fan- 
cies that the creator, at the approach of the seasons nncongenial to them, 
keeps both of them concealed somewhere, and taking the best portion 
of both, sustains in all seasons the beanty of Damayantl's eyes. (Lit: 
nourishes her two eyes). 

II The idea is, the eyeballs are really two bees which have oome to stay 
in Damayantl's eyes. Any one who questions these bees, who know all 
about lotus blossoms, about the difiEerenoe between Damayantl's eyes and 
the latter will receive an impartial decision to the effect that it is Dams- 
yantl’seyes whieb have the superior beanty. 

t i- e. youth. 
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bnild for them , they residing in her heart. Who does not guess her brsaato 
to be two rounded cupolas of gold Sashing at their topf ? 

122. “Did her arms severally take from the vanquished lotusstalk 
its flower as a tribate|| ? Who on the earth doth not regard this flower 
as Beauty’s abode, and who are the people who do not praise it as her 
hand ? 

123 “The lotus that grows on water is a phantom produced by the 
lily. The (genuine) lotus is that which has its habitation at the fore-end 
of her arm* ; for it is thorny with sharp-pointed nails by reason of its 
rising from a thorny stalky. 

124. “(To the question) if among mortals there is a maiden fit to be 
compared with her, the fact of our not getting elsewhere a worthy 
bride is the reply ; if there were such a maiden in heaven or the 
nether regions, there would not be this concourse of people from 
all the worlds 

125. “Whether we salute Brahm&’s hands or not even his fancy 
touched not this work of art, much less his hands. Spoiled, indeed, it 
would be by a touch; worthy it is of Cupid alone owing to his incorporeal 
form. 

126. “This tender maid was not created by the creator with his hands, 
rough from handling KuSa grass; nor did hd create her even with 
his mind ; she — a stream of the sentiment of Eros ; he — a tree on a desert 
path for Quietude’s repose. 

t >• e. the breasts are to be regarded as the onpolas of two palaces built 
inside her heart by Youth for Cupid and his wife Rati. 

II It is fancied that each of Uacayanti's arms vanquished the lotusstallE 
in a contest of beauty ; and each, taking its flower — the lotus — at a tri- 
bute niede it a hand 

* i.e. it is Damayanti’s band that is the real lotus ; the lotas that origi- 
nates from Sambaia (water) is bat a phantom, Sambara being also the 
name of a demon famous as a magician. 

t A genuine lotus, originating as it does from a stalk which has on it 
small thorns, onght logically to be thorny, according to the principle 
that the properties of the cause are present in the effect; but the lotus that 
grows on water is without any thorns — a proof against its being genuine. 
Damayanti’s hand, on the contrary, has thorns in the shape of its nails, 
a proof that it is the real lotus. The phrase "trom a 

thorny stalk", applied to Damayanti’s hand, "from the 

stalk (of the forearm) bristling with thrills", "thorn" 

•nd "thrill". 
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127. "Did tbe creator wdgfa her, raising her up with his hand, to sNMi 
if she was heavy in the region of her hips or in her breasts ? Did she 
for that reason have tbe graceful play of the three flashy folds of her 
waist caused by the three intervening gaps of his fingers* * * § ** ? 

128. “The moon, having created her, her limbs being made of the butter 
rising from its own nectarf, while her yellow tint beamed by degrees, 
itself became her face, not to be made with the drowsy lotusj. 

129. “The beautiful Spring was her artifice ; with the south wind did 
he create her breath ; with flowers he made her limbs ; her voice he 
made with the cuckoo’s ‘Fifth’§ 

130. “She is Cupid’s creation, not the creator’s; by no other crafts- 
man can her artifice be surpassed ; but the creator is surpassed even 
by the age|| that is Cupid's henchman in producing beauty. •• 

131. "Cupid’s work it is to discipline the lips and thrOat of 
Brihaspati himself, while they describe her, by destroying the pride of 
their narrative power'f’f ; also to cause repentance to those who have 
attained salvation by forsakiug the world."JJ 

182. Then Indra, in order to describe Damayanti, whoso entire figure, 
was absorbed by the multitude of his eye8§§, while the kings had 

* Four fingers pressed with force on a soft, fieshy surface would 
leave three lines with the intervening strips of flesh swollen up. The 
three fleshy folds of Damayanti's waist are fancied as being thus pro- 
duced by the creator while holding her up by the waist with his hands 
to measure her weight. 

t It will bo remembered that the moon is believed to be full of neotar. 

t The moou, instead of itself becoming Pamayanti’s face, could have of 
eourae made it with the lotus, but for the fact that the latter shrinks up, 
in the presence of the moon. 

§ See Voe. under 

II i.e. youth. 

** 'I'he creator or Brahmft is the maker of childhood ; it is Youth who is 
the creator of beauty. As Brahma is, in this respsct, inferior even to 
Youth who is only a servant of Cupid, Brabrnfl could not have created 
Damayanti, 

tt i.o. Cupid created Damayanti in order to wound Brihaspati’s 
pride in the matter of describing things, by presenting him with some- 
thing which it was beyond the power of language to describe, 
tt i.e. by putting before them eometbing more blissful than salvation, viz; 
the enjoyment of Damayanti’s beauty. Obviously the jivanmttktae are 
meant. 

II Bet. to Indra'e tfaouiand eyes. 
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their ayes fixed on each several limb of hers, adorned his moonlike 
month with the graoeful play of the art of word-play, drenched with the 
neotar of a lyric verse. 

133. “She is white with her smile, and a gazelle by her eyes; a lyrist 
with the beauty of her melodious voice ; and nothing less than gold by 
virtue of the lustre of her body ; while by reason of the lest of her limbs 
no other slim damsel comes to my mind.”* 

134. Suspiciously looked at by Nala, while uttering this praiss close 
by, ludra removed his suspicion by expounding, in respect of his state- 
ment, a meaning applicable to human beingsf. 

135. Alas, making himself the substitute of Nala, and even becoming 
Nala for the sake of the end in view, why did Indra, who gave an expla- 
nation like that, retain his original evil nature^ ? 

136 ‘There, there, she is going by that passage, beautiful in her dress; 
she is nearing, nearing the altar, this UrvaSi of the earth’ — such joy- 
ful shouts made by the people thwarted the gain to Nala’s heart from 
hearing those excellent descriptions of Damayanti. 

137. Epilogue. 

^ri Hirs, the ornamental diamond of the diadem of great poets, 
and Mamalladevi had as their son ^riharsha whoso passions were sub- 
dued ; in the beautiful epic, The Story of Nala, composed by him whose 
labours in the science of logic as well were unrivalled, the tenth canto, 
brilliant by nature, has come to an end. 

o 




* The word-play to in the preceding verse consists in the faet 

that Indra is at^tfi^^^m^^bme instituting s comparison between Dams- 
yanti and hiii iiitst9e8ses in heaven, (1) Ganri (2) Hariui (3) Viua- 
vati (4) Hema (5) Menaka. See Notes. 

t When Nala beard the words Ganri, Hariui etc, be at ones knew them 
to be names of nymphs and suspected the speaker to be Indra disguised 
as himself ; but the crafty Indra quickly explained that Gauri, Hariiii 
etc meant resp|gtively ‘white’, ‘gazelle’ etc (See the preceding verse), 
and had nothing to do with nymphs. 

t The idea is, Indra, though he assumed the form of Nala, was far from 
adopting the parity of Nala’s charaoter ; and, by giving a false expla- 
nation as described in Verse 134, he betrayed his original evil nature. 
The verse indirectly refers to Pguini's rule 
Notes. 



Canto XI. 

1. Then Damayanti, in order to win the suitor eheriehed in her heart, 
eatne to that assembly of kings, which, like a goddess, had grace playing 
on the moonlike faces (composing it), and was in its eagerness behold- 
ing her with a steadfast gaze. 

2. The youths (in that assembly) were immersed in the fair damsel, 
not merely with their eyes nor with their hearts only, but with their 
entire selves, in the guise of their figures reflected on the spotless surface 
of her limbs, and ornamental jewels. 

3. On account of the aerial chariots belonging to those who came to 
witness the Svayamvara, the sky looked beautiful as that other heaven 
would hare been, had Vi^v&mitra built it between the (old) heaven and 
the earth. § 

4. There the worship of the gods, going about in the sky to witness 
the ceremony, took place through the smoke of incense, which was trans- 
mitting its fragrance to the volume of breeze, produced by the moving 
Cftmara fans of the kings. H 

6. There a swarm of bees, going after the flowers falling (from the 
•ky), wallowed in redolence, obstructing with its rows the current of 
air, that wafted the scent of the ornamental sandal-paste and camphor, 
which were on the bodies of the assembled kings. 

6. The rows of buildings, by means of their waving flags, displayed 
I ween before the people their knowledge of dancing, having made 
known their excellent talents by the whole manner of their echoing the 
modulations of the rumbling sound from the auspicious drums. 

7. In that assembly, standing on Damayantl’s right, the mighty God- 
dess of Speech (Sarasvati), worthy of the salutation of the people of the 
fourteen worlds, spake thus, after oflering in a befitting manner her 
greetings to her whose shoulders were bent with courtesy. 

8. "A crore of gods have come here, whose individual description 
will outlast a century. Choose amid them, pondering with thy mind, 
any one whom thy heart* doth seek. 

9. “Beautiful one, just as this gaze of their eyes, caused by their 
eagerness to look at thee, hath come to be joined to the natural winkless 
state of their eyes-j- ; similarly let their drinking of the moon’s nectar 

I See 2. 102. — — 

^ !*• the fragranoe ot the incense burnt on the floor of the assembly was 

wafted to the sky by the volume of air let loose by the moving *ohow- 

fl0l» 

* Lit: mental function. 

t The gods by nature do not wink. 
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be twofold by virtue of their drinking thy lips. { 

10 . “The tree that has all the jewels for its fruit8§ is verily the hand 
of the mountain^ of these gods, which in times of yore milked the earth 
in the form of the divine cow Surahhi. That tree, as if coated with the 
sprays of the ocean, shines forth, making pearls literally true lo their 
name*; for it makes them grow on it as fruitsf. 

11 . Ihe gods in their mercy allowed her then to go to another part 
(of the assembly). She was furtively looking round for fear of the 
offence ( of having rejected them), placing on her head her folded hands, 
apt to be mistaken for a pair of da 3 '-!otn 8 blossoms with their petals 
closing in contiguity with the moon of her face.** 

12. The conveyance- bearers, who were underneath her palanquin, 
did not directly perceive in the least her growing indifference to this 
and that suitor ; hut they came to know it, by surmising Damayanti’s 
indifferent attitude, inferable from the melancholy faces of the heroes 
close by. 

13. Seeing themselves without any protection among the (man-eating) 
Rftkshasa suitors, and noticing an inferiority in the Vidy&dharasff in 
respect of Damayanti’s figure, the vehicle-bearers turned their backs. 
Not discovering even a suspicion of a voice like hers in the group of the 
Qandharvas (the singers of heaven), they averted their faces. 

14. The Yakshas who keep a fruitless watch over their wealth while 
there are those who are poor showed not their face to DamayantI for 
sheer shame ; for did they not know her to be a (wish-fulfilling) Kalpa 

t i.e. the g^>ds by nature drink the neotar supposed to be in the moon ; let 
them now drink, another kind ot nectar provided by Damayanti's 
lips. 

§ i.e. the allgiving Kalpa tree. 

U The mountain Mem. 

* i.e. making the designation of pearls as ‘pearl-fruits' true to 

its literal meaning. 

t The reference is to the story of the mountain Mern, who, advised by 
king Prithu, milked out of the earth which took the form of a oow jewels 
and valuable medicinal plants. Here, the bejewelled Kalpa tree 
is fancied as the hand with which Meru b&d milked the earth. 

** Damayanti’s face is compared to the moon, and her folded hands placed 
on her head are compared to a pair of lotus blossoms with their petals 
folded up in contact with the light of the moon, 
tt Hors^faced with a human body. 
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ere«per, deseended on the earth, and devoted to an (all-giving) Tree of 
the godsf 1 

15. Like as the new raincloude make the ewans migrate to the lake 
of M&nasa from every other eheet of water, so, from the crowd of the 
gods to the preb3Doe of the lord of the serpents (Yasuki), the servants 
then Carried her along, the beauty of whose feet and lips ptossessed the 
charm of a cloth dyed with madder. 1 

16. Ever bold in assemblies, Sarasvatl, of whose mighty self the entire 
range of speech is described by sages to be an evolution, once more said 
to the damsel, her brow superb as the crescent of the rising 
moon. 

ITt “This is the white-lnstred Yasuki, who, engaged in waiting on 
^iva, occupies the position of his sacred thread, having acquired a crim- 
son lustre while clasping (Parvati’s) silk ribbon, by reason of the saffron 
powder of P&rvati’s breasts attached (to the ribbon) through its contact 
(with them)J. 

18. “On diva’s hand this serpent plays the part of a bracelet, highly 
beautiful with charming gems*. Devote thyself to him, expert in doing 
for ^iva the functions of a cord for binding his matted hair, a string for 
his bow, and a sheet of cloth for wear during meditations.-!- 

19. “It is this ‘two-tongued’ serpent, if any, who, holding with one ton- 
gue the nectar of diva’s moon,§ ** and with the other the quintessence of 


§ i.e. the Kalpa tree which here refers to Nala. The verse contrasts the 
miserly Yak has with the generou* Damayauti devoted to the equally 
generous Nala. 

!f The rosy feet and lips of Damayanti are indirectly compared to the red 
feet and beak of a swan. 

t i.e. the white coil of the serpeut Yasuki, always in attendance on ^iva, 
looked as if it wore his sacred thread. The crimson hue adhering 
to the serpent’s body owing to its frequent contact with Parvati’ s silk 
ribbon smeared with saffron is compared to the scarlet colour of a sacred 
thread dyed with madder, as in the case of the Kshatriyas. As NArgya- 
ua points out, ^iva is regarded in the PurAUas as a Kshatriya, and as 
such be may be supposed to have a sacred thread dyed with madder 
(tltWg) , ^hioh is here provided by the coil of Vasuki, red in contaet 
with Parvati’s silk ribbon smeared with saffron 
* In the ease of the serpent, the gems believed to be on its hood, 
t i*e. he is variously used by ^iva as a oord, a bowstring and even as a 
atrip of oloth. 

** i.e. the moon on ^va’s head. VSauki, being diva’s attendant, would 
be able to taate the neotar oompoaing the body of the moon. 
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thy lips, would be able to find out the minute difference between thetwd, 
simultaneously tasting both. , 

20. "That this serpent ‘whose venom is in the jaw’ will give (amor- 
ous) bites to thy lips is not to be counted a peril; no power has be te 
do any harm to tby lips made of nectar’s creamg.” 

21. The lord of the serpents, being ashamed, forbade his servants to 
dance, who were thinking of an emotional effect, on seeing her shudder 
and then her thrills caused by her terror at the sight of the serpent’s 
moving hood.H 

22. The other serpents, who saw this and despaired of being chosen 
(by Damayanti), created with their sighs something unfavourable to 
themselves; for alas, alas, the horses drawing their chariots, though 
willing to depart, did not approach the serpents owing to the evil omen 
of that adverse wind. 

2^. Like as the rays of the moon bring to the night lotus the lustre 
of laugh, removing it from the day lotus with its petals drooping low at 
dusk, so did the vehicle-bearers bring her to the concourse of the kings, 
removing her from the presence of the chief of serpents V&suki, 
whose hoods were shrinking with shame. 

24. Then said the goddess, "Timid one, pay heed. Kings, behold the 
daughter of Bhima. While you absorb her once more with your eyes, 
though once seen (by you), the desire to see her will not end even in tens 
of millions of years ! 

25. "Let Cupid who, with love’s emotion, removed the intense, inmost 
quietude even of Brahmft, Vishnu and ^iva, create your 
joy, perturbing with his five arrows the five senseorgans of the 
world. 

26. "Thou with a slender* waist apt to arouse the emotion 
of love, look at these lords of the islands, whose power of self possession 
Cupid hath verily consumed by force of Hum incantationsf, uttered ia 
meditation^, while showering his arrows. 

27. "O thou with eyes able to put in the shade lotuses in bloom, 

I i.e. the nectar would ooumeract the effect of snakebite, 

H The servants, notioins Damayanti’s confusion, began to danee, think- 
ing it was her emotion before tbeir master, with whom she was apparent- 
ly in love ; but Vasuki himself knew that she was really terrified at his 
presence. 

* Lit : two-atomed. 

t Mystic mantras like Bum, Pha( etc are prescribed ia tke Tantras for the 
attainment of supernatural powers. 

t The reading ^ has been adopted. 
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let the joys of thy water-eporta with king Savana prove eharming in 
the sweet-watered ocean. Betake thyself to him, the lord of the Posh- 
kara iale.§ 

28. "Thou whose naval cavity is marvellous with its whirl, his land 
by itself is a mundane heaven. Wouldst thou not acquire bis riches — a 
heavenly reign ? Assume, then, the grace of a ^aci in his home. 

29. ‘‘There doth' the self-born god (Brahma) live on the snow- 
cold floor of a fig-tree grove. Looking at thee, his own creation, like to 
none, let him boast of hie (creating) hand amid all artists that be. IF 

30. “There look at that fig-tree, which, owing to its obstructing 
from below heat and the like coming from the sky, is called Nyagrodha 
“that which obstructs (from) below”. With its branch-roots, it sup- 
ports as it were its own weight, and is by virtue of the lustre of its 
mellow fruits and azure leaves a sunshade of peacock feathers to that 
isle*. 

81. “Should not Fame, the beloved mistress of this ‘swan 
of a king’f , he white or go over ail the worlds ? But strange that this 
Fame, making all things whito,J doth not separate milk and water — 
the one from the other. §§” 

82. But in that king, though valiant, and honoured first in the 
company of savants, though amiable with the play of the sentiment of 
love, and abode though he was of the arts, Damayanti found one defect : 
the soft name Nala was not his ! 

83. The clever maiden made the twist of her creepery eyebrow and 
then the writhing of her figure the index of her non-acceptance of him, 
while in the ease of the king, too, the smoke of bis pervasive gloom be- 
came the symbol of the fire of bis grief caused by his failure to win 
her. 

2 Situated in the ‘sweet-watered ocean’ i.e. the ocean of milk. 

A more literal rendering would be ; Seeing thee, his own creation 

let the self-born god, who himself lives there on the snow-oold floor 
eto, boast of his hand eto. 

* The spreading branches with their green leaves and ripe fruits are com- 
pared to a huge sunshade made of peacock's feathers with their green 
and golden spots. 

t Ordinarily ^31^9 is to bo translated “a great king”, but here the ima- 
gery is that of a male and a female swan. 

t bringing about the non-duality of whiteness. See Footnote on 5. 136. 

21 Usually a swan, in the presence of water and milk mixed together, sepa- 
rates the milk from the water. This swan in the shape of the king’s 
tame of eonrse does not do so. 
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S4L Thaa tha aerraait, simply by ihair knowladge of bar heart, took 
the mooD-faaed bride before another king ; when there are clever servants, 
whose activity doth not depend upon others, verily there is no room for tha 
master’s words. 

35. The mighty goddess said again, pointing to her another king, who 
surpassed the two ASvinsf by his perfect beauty, “O look at him 
endowed with lineage and character, raising the orb of thy face, 
bashfully drooping. 

36. "In this atmosphere, laden^ with the pomp of the speeches of 
tireless panegyrists reciting before him, no room is there tor my words ; 
nor will they have any meaning, liable as they are to be called ‘repe- 
titions in sense.’ 

37. “Hath not thy heart been imbued with love for this king, ruler of 
the ^ka island, and famous here under the name of Havya, even on 
hearing the words of the panegyrists singing the might of his arms ; 
(words) acting as nectar among the wise ? 

38. “There a ^ka tree, bearing a garland of leaves green as 
parrot’s wings, will charm thy heart. The several directions do glimmer, 
famous in the worlds as ‘Qreen’, on account of the sweep of their embra- 
ce of its mass of leaves.** 

39. "A breeze there coming from the leaves of that tree is said to 
create by its touch an inexpressible joy. Do thou, enjoying 
that wonder, once more put faith in a certain statement of Par&- 
tora’s Puraua-tt 

40. “Open-eyed one, there let the ocean of milk§ imitate the wide 
display of the beams of lustre issuing from thy glances, by means of 
the beauty and stir of its dapple waves kissing the reflection of the line of 
the forest fringing its shore. IT 

41. “In that ocean of milk, Vishnu resides on the King of Serpents 
(Ananta), who has his massive body coiled up for ever, and is nourished 


t These were famous for their beauty, 
t lit : completely lacking in room. 

** means both “green" and “a direction". It is here fancied 

that the directions got this name by coming in contact with the green 
leaves of the ^ka tree. 

tt i>e. the Visbunpurhua which refers to this pleasant breeze. 

S This ocean touches the ^kadvipa on one side. 

f i.s. the white waves in oontaot with the reflection of the green trees on 
the shore would have a mixed hne resembling the glimmer of Damsyan- 
H’b eyes. 
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the DereT'OeMing, life-giving flow of milk proeeeding from the move- 
ment of the waves. 

42. “Here let the goddess Lakshmi, her fear roused at the eight of 
thy wealth of beauty, be ever careful to induce in her consort a train 
of siumbersf, caressing with her fingers bis lotus feet*. 

48. “There let the rocks of the Mountain of the East twice experien- 
ce an aruficial crimson, produced first by the rays ot the rising sun, and 
then by the red lao|i of thy toe-nails, melting away from the fingers of thy 
feet, covered with sweat caused by thy graceful stepsf. 

44. “O thou of a graceful gait, there as thou walkest on the 
crest of the mountain of the East, let thy beauteous face, charming with 

saffron paint, give to the delighted folk the idea of the 
rising moon. 

46. “When he first experienced the fire of his grief caused by thy 
absence, he felt in full measure his name to be 'possessed of 1 

thou (now) choose him, he would surely make hie own self, too, ‘endowed 
with by means of thy sons and daughters^.” 

46. But in that king, though the tree of his arm was the shelter of 
the creeper of beauty, though his beauteous lotus face was the abode of 
the goddess of speech, she accounted one defect — the divine Indra had 
never come as a suppliant to him**. 

47. Then, just as breezes carry fragrauce elsewhere, extracting it 
from (the lotus), the chief among flowers, and the abode of the graceful 
presence of Lakshmi; similarly the palanquin-bearers, removing her from 
this king, chief among the wise, and the abode of the grace of splendour, 
once more carried her elsewhere, renowned as she was on the earth for 
her merits. 

If Lit : a continuity of sleep. 

* i.e. Lakshmi, tearing lest her husband Visfauu should t»ke a fancy for the 
beautiful Damayanti, would try to pat him to bed to prevent him from 
seeing the latter. 

II Ref. to the Alakta paint applied to the feet. 

t Lit : walking about. 

8 “Havya” means a ‘sacrificial offering made in the fire’ ; so, when king 
Havya was being consumed by the fire of his love for Damayanti, he felt 
that his name Havya was true to its literal meaning. 

t There is a pun on the word The king has already felt that 

his name was “possessed of j.e. true to its literal meaning ; 

DOW, if Damayanti marries nfm, he himself will be “possessed ot 
vhiefa means in this ease "endowed with a family" i.e. he will have many 
children by Damayanti. 

** i.e. as he came to Naia, as described la Canto V. 
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48. Thereupon the goddess ol uniters*! speech again said to Da4na- 
yanti, the lustre of whose body was comparable to gold, “Thou with 
teeth akin to rubies in lustre, think of yonder king who, with his arms, 
hath many a time repelled his foes. 

49. ‘ With the grace of a fickle glance, look at yonder lord of the 
Kraufica island — Dyutimtat by name, inw hose kingdom shines the 
white mass of the Ocean of Spiced Curds, circular in expanse. 

60. “There is a mountain begging for the graceful pace of thy feetj — 
the mountain Kraunca. Vibrate it will, as if it wished to narrate thy 
virtues with its voice, the echoes of the cries of swans coming through 
the holes made by Kfirtika’a arrows*. 

51. “Damayanti, in that land worship the moon-crested 6iva. By 
worshipping him even with a hlade of Ku.^a grass, a man doth never 
reappear in a mother’s womb.J That land is the birthplace of men that 
have him alone as their god. 

52. “There build for Siva, who hath the child moon as his crown, a 
range of beautiful buildings, mountains as it were, adorned with liquid 
gold and decorated with golden cupolas — resemblingf the Mount of 
Sunrise with the sun kissing its summit. 

63. “Youthful maid, there, entering by the window like a thief, let 
the breeze from those Ctoara fans, the agile waves of the Ocean of 
Curds, tear away thy adornment of pearls, namely, the drops of 
sweat caused by thy love sports.lf 

64. “Verily the fame of this king, ever, ever new, assuming the 
form of swans, acquires practice by swimming and going farther and 
farther on pools of water, in order to swim across oceans; from thence 
to travel unwearied to the limits of the regions, all of them.’’l| 

55. In that king, though full of countless merits, the slender maid 
found not her heart’s desire ; when fate stands in the way, even heroic 
efforts, stern with endeavour, assume not, alas, the character of causes ! 

56. Just as the servant gods brought the digit of the moon from the 

t i.e. inviting thee to walk on its slopes. 

* Eartika is for this reason ealled the Piercer of the Erauftoa monntain. 
The quacking of the swans is fancied as the voice of the mountain, 
while the holes made on it by E&rtika's arrows are fancied as its 
mouths, with which it will sing Damayanti's praise. 

2 i.e. obtains freedom from rebirth. 

t lit : stealing the character of 

^ The sea breeze ooming through the window is to remove the drops of 
perspiration as a thief dees pearls. 

H Jl variation of the idea of 8. 35. 
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ocean to diva’s headV, similarly the men who bore portions of the palan- 
quin as ornaments of their shoulders took her from him to another king. 

57. As she thus, leaving one king and going to another, was forsak- 
ing the latter, too,— each possessing marvellous virtues, and free 
from blemish — Sarasvati, whose lotus-feet are worshipped by the world, 
spake to her who was as it were Lakshmi separated from Vishnu's 

bosom. 

68. “O thou with lotus hands, if the lord of the IslandJ mark- 
ed with KuSa grass be to thy liking, rejoice with him, Jyotishm at by 
name, on the forest clad shores of the Ocean of Butter. 

69. “There the clumps of ku^a grass, their tops kissing the sky, will 
rouse thy wonder, wistfully discerned by thee, drenched as they are 
with the water flowing from the expanse of the clouds, pierced by their 
swordlika blades moving with the undulation of waves of wind. 

60. “Moon-faced girl, there be merry with thy husband with grace- 
ful sports, full of dalliance, in the Mandara caves, where the slabs of 
stone were purified at the touch of the lotas feet of Lakshmi, emerging 
at the time of the churning of the ocean. 

61. “Thou with a body akin to the golden Ketaka flower, there the 
mountain that served as the churning rod of the ocean is as it were 
ready for thy climbing — the mountain whose slope* looks beautiful 
with a flight of stairs by reason of the series of furrows on its stones 
caused by the friction of the hundred coils of the serpent Vasuki.f 

62. “Let that churnstaff mountain§, with white streams of fountain 
waters rushing into the furrows mado|) by the friotion of Vasukis coils, 
give to thy eyes the illusion of its body being entwined by the serpent 
Ananta with the rest of its body, when pressed on its head by the 
mountain’s weight.** 

11 i.e. during the churning of the ocean. 

J Ref. to the KuSadvipa. 

* lit : body. 

f The Mandara mountain served as the rod with which the ocean wa* 
churned, and Yasuki as the necessary rope coiled round the mountain. 
The grooves caused by the friction of the rope are fancied as a flight of 
stairs. 

2 The Mandara mountain. 

II See Verse 61. 

** A serpent, whan its head is trampled upon, coils round its oppressor 
with the rest of its body ; and, the serpent Ahanta, too, wbioh bears on 
its head the weight of the earth, may be supposed to have done the same, 
when heavily crushed on its head by the Mandara meuntain during the 
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63. ‘‘Fair maid, let the Mount of Mandara be readily reminded of 
the temples of the Airavata elephant by thy breasts, of the leaves of the 
divine tree by thy hands, and of the moon by thy face : all these had 
emerged during the churning of the ocean.”-{- 

64. Just as the Mimamsa philosophy^ does not accept the lord Siva, 
the jewel of whose fame is formed by the complete variety of speech in 
the Vedas, and whose neverending efforts are spontaneous for the sake 
of others; similarly Damayanti did not accept that king, the jewel of 
whose fame was fashioned by all with words true as the Vedas, and 
who ever spontaneously strove for other’s. 

65. Then just as a suppliant, withdrawing his prayer from a poor 
man, brings it to one who is known to be wealthy-the prayer which from 
its feminine nature moves on without any discernment! S similarly the 
servants, removing the slender damsel from that king, took her to 
another Kshatriya prince, she having moved forward her feet, owing to 
her womanly nature (as a sign for them to go). IT 

66. Goddess Sarasvati, who sanctifies (by her presence) the left side 
of Vishnu, said again to her, charming in her glory, "Favour, by marr- 
ying him, the many qualities of this king, who wields a sword merciless 
to foes. 

67. “Thou with a nose like a sesamum flower, he is the lord of the 
island known as ^almala, encircled by the ocean that has wine for ifs 
waters. Dost thou not wonder at him, an ocean of virtues, Vapushmat 
by name ? Art thou not fond of him ? 

68. "This ocean, being the ocean of wine, was not afraid, 
when the other five oceans were in terror, whjle the Brahmana Agastya 
was drinking up one of them.* In this ocean do thou have sweet 
drinking bouts in company with him, an<l with thy maiden friends. 

churning of the ocean. Sarasvati means that, when Damayanti sees the 
furrows on the slopes of the Mandara mountain with the white streams 
of water surging through them, it would seem to her as if the mountain 
were encircled not by streams, but by the coils of the serpent Ananta 
described as white. 

t The Mandara mountain while acting as a churn-staff had of course seen 
these objects as they rose from the ocean. 

I See Appendix I. 

§ The word aji^f is feminine. Being a woman, i. e. the prayer of a 

suppliant directs herself to a man without considering whether 
he is rich or poor. NarrtyaUa’s explanation is different. See Notes. 

TI i,e. being too shy to say, ‘Move on’. 

* Agastya was drinking the salty ocean in order to expose to the gods the 
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69. “Then the moantain Droiia, which looks like the lamp of that 
iaiand from the luatre of its medicinal herbs, and is worth seeing with 
its Bootlike clouds resting on its summit, will give thee a magic 
present, affording luck, and obtainable by luokH. 

70. “O thou, tender as the fresh cup of the lotus, there at the 
time of thy pleasure walks, fitting will bo thy footsteps on the surface 
of the earth, soft with the masses of cotton-wool — fine-scattered by the 
wind — of that huge cotton tree, the emblem of the isle.” 

71. The palanquin-bearers, taking her from that king to another, did 
that which was in conformity with her feelings, indicated by the 
shrinking of the fringe of her eyes, yawning as she was while listening 
to the merits of the king. 

72. Saraevati spake to her again, “Damayanti, set thy heart on 
yonder king, who hath in the guise of the saffron paint (of his body) the 
love as it were of his subjects attached to him*, and whose arms are 
shining with the fame of his world-conquest visible in the shape of the 
sandal paste smeared on them.f 

73. “Thou who art slow-paced as a lordly elephant, this king, Me- 
dhatithi, rules over the island that is figtree-markedj ; so, on his bosom 
do thou shine, causing his joy, even as Lakshmi herself shines on 
Vishnu’s bosom. 

74. "‘There thou, too, wouidst surely take a fancy for play, when 
thou seest the mighty fig tree like a sunshade of tbe earth — the 
tree that is loved by the people, whose limbs all move to and fro in 
swings hanging from its branches. 

75. "Thou with eyes tremulous as a scared Cakora bird, drinking 
the nectar of thy lips, yonder moon of the earth§ will have no liking 
for the taste of the waters of the Ocean of Sugarcane juice, which 
assume the form of a halo round the isle. 

76. “There the people, who know no god but the moon, and take no 
food without looking at the moon, just as the worshippers of the sun do 


demons concealed there. The Oceans of Milk, Curds etc. were in terror, 
but that of wine was at rest ; for a Brahmaiia does not take wine. 

If The Droua mountain containing many life-giving magic herbs was 
brought Over by Hanuman to Lamka for the cure of Lakshmana. 

* meaning both ‘love’ and ‘redness’, the former is often described as 
red. 

t fame being ‘white’, the white sandalpaste is fancied as the symbol 
of the king’s fame. 

t Bef. to the Plaksha island, marked by a Plakaha tree. 

3 i.e. king Medhatithi. 
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not without looking at the sun — these very people, worshipperi^ of the 
moon, will not have their religions vow broken, even when they eat on the 
Am&vasya night, on account of the sight of thy faoe.§§ 

77. "Ah, let the row of fresh lotus blossoms growing on the river 
VipSt of that isle — the river that overflows not — worship thy eyes, 
whirling like lights round them* 1 On this radiant king set thy heart 
at once. 

78. "All waters being turned into milk by the fame of this king, let 
the swans turn stupid in the matter of distinguishing milk and water, 
the one from the otherf ; let also the dual sense of the words and 

treated in the homonymous lexicons, become a falsehood today^l 

79. "What else shall I say of him who is perfectly willing to cha- 
llenge even Nala? (Once) Nala and he simultaneously sent each 
his own Fame to perform the feat of ascending the coastal mountain on 
the other shore of the expanse of the ocean serving as a boundary bet- 
ween their respective iele8§. 

80. But youthful though he was, and though he had conquered the 
three worlds by his beauty, the fair-browed maid of Vidarbha, lovely as 
the inner sheath of a lotus, looked at that king in a manner rough with 
indifference, as did the eyes of ^iva at the "flower-bowed” Cupid. 

81. Just as the uprisings of religious merit from the anxious night- 
lotus bed extract from the sun the rising digit of the moonlT, similarly 
the bearers who had on their shoulders the equal poles of the palanquin 

§§ i.e. looking at Damayantl’s moonlike face would be equivalent to look- 
ing at the moon, and at the sight of this moon the people would be enti- 
tled to eat even on the moonless Am&vaBy& night without infringing the 
rule that requires the moon to be seen before eating. 

* The lotus blossoms are fancied as lights which it is customary to 
move round an object of worship in a circular fashion during the cere- 
mony of (See Voc) ; it is imagined that the flowers would move 

round and worship the eyes. 

t The "white” fame wonld make all waters white i e. turn them into milk, 
so that the swans wonld no longer be able to separate milk from water as 
they usually do. Cf. Verse 31. 

t means both ‘milk’ and ‘water’, and so does but, as henceforth 

there would only be milk and no water in existence, the two words would 
no longer signify both ‘milk’ and ‘water’, but ‘milk' only. 

I The Jambu and Plaksha islands. It will be remembered that these sooall- 
ed islands stand for divisions of the earth. 

^ It is believed that the moon enters the sun on the Am&vasyS night and 
comes out by degrees in the "white" fortnight that follows. Here, the night 
lotus which blooms at moonrise is fancied as extracting the moon from 
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drew b«r «long from the presence of that king, too, the unique light of 
the world. 

82. Then the gazelle-eyed maid, who did not pay the slightest heed 
to those kings, was addressed again by the wondering Sarasvati, 
the rich quality of whose voice* set at nought the sound of the lyro in 
her hand. 

S3. “Here is the Jambudvipa; of it thou appsarest the crown- 
jewel ; it is radiantf with these youths assembled for thy sake, as if the 
world of Cupid dropped below, torn forth from the sky by excessive 
swinging, trembling for fear of Siva. 

84. “Princess, surrounded on all sides by retinue islands, itj doth 
shine as their king; in the Golden Mount ain§ it possesses a great 
(royftl) parasol with a shaft of gold, and has as its (royall emblem a 
ring of Camara fans, formed by the mass of rays emitted by the 
(white) Mount of Kailasa. 

86. “Youthful maid, a great rose-apple tree shines as its emblematic 
tree. Discerning its fruits resembling huge slabs of stone, the wives 
of the demigods Siddhas say to their husbands, ‘By what path did 
these elephant hordes climb this tree f 

86. “Thou with a neck like a conch, born of the juice of those rose 
apples, the Jambu river with nectarlike waters flows on the border of this 
island ;the river, all the magnificent silt of which has come to be famous 
in the world hb gold, surpassed in splendour by the lustre of thy body.U 

87. “Thou witli thighs like the banana plant, here do thrive a thou- 
sand kings; among them, whose enemies with their wives are drenched 
with tear-* of blood, I will with pleasure cite a few, whose beauty will 
captivate thy heart. Gracefully look at them. 

88. “Damayanti, likest thou this one — Avanti’s king, the resting 
place of trains of virtues, the sun of whose valour steals awayJI that 
emerging mass of darkness, the (dark) Tamala wreaths forming the 
ornaments of the young wives of his foesll ? 

the sun by dint of its religions merit. 

* Lit: the uprise of the merit of whose voice etc. 

t i. e. is represented by 

1 i. e. the Jambudvipa. 

2 i. e. Mern. 

H Gold forms the mud of the Jambu river j so it is called Jambunada “be- 
longing to the Jambunadi.’' 

If lit : is the thief of 

i| i. e. being made widows by the king, they no longer wear any ornamental 
wreath. 
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89. “There, daring thy water eporte, embracing thee with wavy 
hands, the river Sipra will be thy friend, possessing a face of lotus charm- 
ing with a continuity of laugh* * * § . In the woods on its banks ascetics 
and Brahmauas dwell. 

90. “Gazelle-eyed one, by long worshipping Parvati, crown 
wreath of beautiful maids, who is ever awake, inhabiting the city of 
Ujjayini belonging to this king, thou, too, wilt become her disciple to 
unite with thy husband half thy eelff. 

91. “We do not know what Lord Siva says there about the us# 
of his having burnt Cupid’s body, when he sees him fearlessly spring- 
ing forth in the hearts of fair-eyed women, by virtue of the shower of 
nectar of the rays of his moonj. 

92. “The mistresses of this king with their passion aflame say not a 
rough word to him, even if he commits a hundred offences ; for (from 
that city) never departs the one digit of the moon resting there on Siva’s 
head, the emblem of the lunar day that is the cause of the cessation of 
studies§. 

93. But the daughter of the lord of Kun^lina did not look at that 
king, deeply attached to her ; or perhaps, for aught I know, it is better 
not to look at a person at all than to look at him with disgust due to one's 
attachment to some one else. 

94. Though the persons carrying the palanquin below knew in no 
wise Damayanti’s feelings directly, yet did they come to know them 


* The wares are fancied as the hands of the river, the blossominE lotus-bed 
as its laughing face. 

t It will be remembered that Parvati, represented with half her body join- 
ed to her hnsband Siva, is the deity of conjugal love. 

J The constant growth of Cupid in the hearts of the passionate women, 
though he was once burnt by tsiva, is fancied as being due to the balmy 
effect of the moon resting on the head of Siva, ever present 
in Ujjayini in the temple dedicated to him. It will also be noted that 
the moon is regarded as the never-failing aily of Cupid. 

§ Literally, the mistresses do not “read one rough letter” to the king in 
spite of his giving them cause tor jealousy, the reason 
being the eternal presence in the city of the new moon on St^a’s 
head ; tor it is forbidden to read anything on the night ot Pratipad, 
when the new moon appears. Thus, there being so to say a continual 
Pratipad in Ujjayini, the women cannot “read” any rough word to their 
lover. In other words, the constant presence of the moon keeps alight 
the fire of love, causing the women to forgive all ofienoes of their lover. 
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from the reflectionB^I in the gems of the ornaments of the kings near by 
in hront. 

95. Just as the light of the dynasty of Ilaghu§ brought to the earth 
the River, the two cups of whose breasts were suckled by Bbishmaf, and 
who was adorned by her anion with the crest of Siva’s head,* similarly 
the servants brought Damayanti to another king, and the two 
cups of her breasts were yellow as gold, and she was adorned by the 
presence upon her of a pearlstring and a diadem. 

96. Then the mistress of the spoken word** spake to her whose eye- 
brows were illumined by the lustra of Cupid’s slightly drawn bowf, 
“Shame-benumbed girl, give some sign if thou hast in thy heart any 
liking for dalliance with this one — the ludra of Qauda. 

97. “Verily his fame has turned into grass the spotless masses of 
the rays of the moon||; so it is proper that an antelope lives in the 
moon, a nectar-watered sea, wishing to feed on that bed of young shoots 
of grass. |§ 

98. “Embraced by thee, let this dark-complexioned king with lotus- 
figures in his handaft, enrobed as he will be with the lustre of thy body 
resembling a Campaka wreath adorning Cupid’s hair, shine like a dark, 
new-risen raincloud, accompanied by watery hailstones, and embraced 
by the peak of the (golden) Mount of Sumeru. 

99. "Let loose by him with strokes of his sword, the pearls inside 
the temples of the elephants, coming forward (in battle), 
looked as if they were drops of perspiration shed by 
Prosperity pertaining to hostile kings, she utterly unable to bear the 
heat of his arms. 

100. “It is a wonder — the might of this king, originating from his 
arms which reach up to the knees, has reached the farthest limits of 
the regions; and the sheet of his fame, emanating from 'seven- threaded’ 

i.e. the rafleotions of the various signs of her disgust. 

§ Kef. to Bhagiratba. 

K Kef. to the Ganges, the motuer of Bhishma. 

* The celestial Ganges is supposed to live in Siva’s matted hair. 

** i. e. Sarasvati. 

t i- e. the eyebrows were beautiful like Beautiful eyebrows are 

compared to Cupid’s flowery bow. 

n i. e. has surpassed the moon in purity. 

12 Ct. Footnote under 22. 137. 
tt A sign of luck. 
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saorififles performed with a pure heart hath extended over fourteen 
worlds.”* * * § 

101. Then, perceiving that the vacant lookf adopted by Damaysn- 
ti’s eyes, owing to their conaoiousneas of her indifferent attitude, was 
falling on this king, on their own initiative the servants took her to 
the presence of another king: the mere suggestion of one’s feelings serves 
the purpose of words. 

102. Again did Sarasvati speak to the young and clever maiden, "Lotus- 
faced one, ardently practise on this king sprightly embraces of thy 
eyes, which bear the semblance of the lotus in bloom J 

lOS. "Here is the lord of Mathurh, Prithu by name, a churning 
mountain, churning the ocean of hostile kingsg. The moon, whose body is 
stained with its dark spot, resembles not his beardless lotus face. 

104. "0 young maid, who hast surpassed divers corals with thy 
lips, on his hand look at that gem — a magic charm for the oonqnest of 
the world — acting like a comet on the throng of enemy kings; for it 
is tinged with the scar produced by the strokes of his bowstring. f 

105. "Verily the scar produced (on his hand) by the string of his bow 
is a streak of smoke, the emblem of the fire of his valour emerging from 
his ilintdike armsH— a streak of smoke which, meant for the mosqui- 
toes that are his enemies, served to bring tears to the lotus eyes of the 
wives of his foes. 

106. “There in the centra thou wilt see the YamunA river, 
a line of hair on the surface of the earth. The river is dark- 
ened, as if by the inusk-paint of the women of MathurA washed 

* An apparent wonder is implied by saying that something issuing from a 
mere couple of arms has pervaded the earth, and that a cloth made only 
of "seven threads’’ has covered the fourteen worlds. ‘‘Seven-threaded" 
signifles a sacrifice. See Voc. 

t Lit : imprint, iinpressiou. 

I Lit : eyes, expert in cultivating friendship with the lotus etc. 

§ The king is oompared to the Mandara monntain with which the ocean 
Was churned. 

^ The gem worn by the king on his wrist is compared to the bright nnoleus 
of a comet, while the soar on his hand caused by the friction of his 
bowstring is oompared to the '‘dusky" tail of a oomet which is called in 
Sanskrit "smoke- marked." The gem together with the sear is fan- 

cied as a oomet bringing disaster to hia eneoaiea. 

II Lit : fire-sticks viz : his arms. 
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away in its waters, and looks as if it had a navel in the shape ol the 
great lake (at its bottom) belonging to the serpent Kaliya. 

107. “In company with this king, do thou without fear enjoy the 
pleasures of sylvan sport in Vrind&vana, dense with fragrant flo- 
wers. All serpents are banished therefrom by the strutting of flooks of 
peaoook8,f on the Govardhana hill. 

108. “Though thy hand hath nails for sprouts and buds, easily per- 
ceptible will it be among the leaves of the Vrindavana creepers; for it 
will be marked with an ivory bracelet, looking as if it were the 

moon, the best poidiion of which had been taken away from within it 
by thy face.^ 

109. "The breeze of it — a thirsty traveller — moving about and limping 
on the expanse of thy breasts, profusely thrilled with the joy of the end of 

love's dalliance, would without any scruple drink even thy musk-Boiled| 
sweat. 

110. “The hands of learned men — hands that are busy with the 
worship of the gods, and endowed with a lustre pure as the lotus, that 
have palms white as the clear seed-pod of a lotus, daily look beautiful 
with the gold bestowed by him. 

111. “The one hero of the earth, he is not content in the least : no 
more battles to fight against the prosperity of his foes. Winning 
thee (now), let him be content, as if from drinking the honey, dripping 
from the oncoming (flowery) arrows of Cupid.” 

112. But Damayanti, removing her eyes from that king, looked at 
the way by which the kings were going to and fro, one after tlie other, 

while the bearers carrying her palanquin tnanilested by their action^i 
thi^ir skill in knowing her teelings. 

113. Once again Sarasvati spake about ^yet) another king to Daina- 
yanti, flpkle-eyed as a timid Camuru deer, “Thou with eyes beautiful 
like Khanjana birds, do thou delight thy eyes, looking at the splen- 
dour of this one, the king of Kftii. 

114. “Kan is this king's dynastic capital, Siva’s boat of piety tor tra- 
versing the span of worldly exi.steiice. Even those whose hearts are full 
of sin become pure on coming here, casting off their ever-recurring sin, 

t These are desoribi-d as feeding on serpents. 

I The ivory bracelet is eompared to the pale orb of the moon, the middle 
of which is imagined to be empty owing to its essential portion being 
taken away for making Damayanti's face. Cf. 2. 25. Lit : imitat- 

ing the beanty of the moon ete. 

d Lit : muddy with the musk-paint (applisd to the breasts). The idea is 
that of the cool breeze removing her perspiration. * 

? i. e. by taking her to another king. 
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115. “In times of yore, seeing the future miseries of the world to 
be created by Bralim&, Siva wept from pity. It was a mere pretext 
when he said, ‘(I am weeping) because I want a name*; for it was he 
who created this city — a boat for conveying (travellers) across the 
worldf. 

116. “Ka^i doth not exist on the earth; to live there is to live in the 
world of the gods. That is why salvation comes to those who breathe 
their last at its sacred sites; in what other way could a dignity superior 
to that of heaven come into being for the joy of men ?§ 

117. “Damayanti, just as the root becomes the same as theroot^ 
on reaching the Aorist, capable of denoting the past, similarly the crea- 
tures of the ocean of this world, on coming to this city, become one 
with Parvati’s consort, ^iva. 

118. “A man and his wife living in KaSi, after they have enjoyed 
worldly pleasures without a break, and indulged in mutual gaieties 
as they would, obtain at d.mth absolute unity (with Siva) — some- 
thing more than the union of ^iva with Parvati,J something blended 
with waves of bliss, 

119. “If thou believe me not, let me keep silence. Thy own inmost 
feeling should say whether the heaven whose king is Indra ‘with the 
cloud-adorning bow’l' is not far inferior to Kali. 

120. “Blessed one, thou dost excel in knowledge ; in KaSi thou 
shouldst do pious deeds. No need to say more. Here is an asylum of 
immortality, granting to mortals eternal security even against 
death; and there is another** which flows on, never turning 
suppliants away. 

t It is said f5iva, as soon as h« was born of Brahma’s forenead, began to 
weep On being asked why he was weeping, he said ‘I want a name’, 
and Brahnaa accordingly named him Rndra ‘one who weeps.’ It is, how- 
ever, fancied here that he was really weeping at the vision of the future 
miseries of the world, his sympathy with the world being later proved 
, by his founding of the sacred city of Ka.^i that grants salvation to ail 
comers. 

3 i. e. death in Ka$i gives direct salvation, which is something higher than 
heaven. Cf. 6. lOU. 

+ Siva and P&rvatl form each one half of the other's body, but he who 
dies in K&Hi attains absolute unity with Siva, the Bnpreme Being. 

II i. e. the rainbow. 

** Ref. to the Oanges. 
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121. “Be unto this king a Rati inoarnat&j let him, too, be uuto theo 
an incarnate Cupid. Let both of you shine as Cupid and Rati, as ii they 
had descended to that city speedily to appease f^iva who was offended 
in bygone daysj 

122. “Let this king, well-versed in a hundred treatises on the art of 
love, adore thy breasts with secret nail-marks rivalling the digit of 
f^iva’s moon, tinged with the saffron-paint of Parvati’s feet, when she is 
in ire.§ 

123. “Holding thee in his embrace, let him remove the heat of 
Cupid that is in thee. His bow is beautiful with those Camara fans, 
the mass of his famelT. His might emanates from ‘razor-tipped’ arrows*, 
which cut off the rod-like necks of his enemies who meet him in battle. 

124. “His bosom, falling on which his enemy’s weapons turn blunt, 
acts like thunder; not rent even by the fierce grief caused by thy 
absence. The fire of the valour of his arms, owing to their being fresh 
saplings of his bosom (of thunder), is not a.'ctinguished even by the tears 
of the mistresses of his. foes. f 

125. “Are there not a hundred thousand trees in the world, bring- 
ing with their fruits enjoyment onto cuckoos and crows alike? But 
admirable is the Kalpa tree, giving its fruitsJJ to the gods who live on 
neotar alone. 

126. “Should not other kings pay him tribute, since his own sword 
became a surety for it ? Whenever they perchance fail to render their 
due, there rises his grim impulse** to graep his sword. 

127. “The pride of Indra’sliorse hath been destroyed by the chargers of 
his army, which owing to their love of speed do not complete even the ino- 

+ i. e. by Cupid. 

2 It is fancied that Siva, in order to appease the offended Parvati, falls at 
her feet, and while he does so the saffron-paint of her feet is attached to 
the di^rit of the moon on his head, making it rosy. The nail-marks given 
by the king, also rosy owing to the presence of saffron powder on his 
linger- nails, would tluis resemble this rosy digit of the mcon. Nail- 
marks have been already compared to the half-moon. Cf. 6. 25, 66. 

*1 i. e. his bow is adorned with his military fame. 

* See Voc. under 

t The arms being the offshoots of the thnnder-like bosom, the fire of their 
valour, like lightning, is not extinguished by water, which in this ease 
is provided by the tears of the widowed wives of his enemies. 

71 Lit : which makes the gods the recipient of its frnits. See Voo. under 
ffSr^TJT. 

** I compassion, f'Tr=^Tr. ^ 
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nientary contact of their hoof* with the earth*. The continuity of 
their gallop, (ae if) only through the air, is worthy to be observed 
with care.” 

128. (But) Damayanti rejected that king, busy as she was iu looking 
at the elegance of the people who had arrived at the time when he 
was being described. Neglected in the assembly of kings by her 
who knew how to appreciate merit, the proud king darkened, as if from 
disgrace. 

129. Having (thus) met all those valiant gods and kings — countless 
they were and lucky, hopeful in heart and unequalled in merit— but 
forsaking them all at the same time, the beautiful Damayanti, of hidden 
feelings, aiming only at one man, Nala — an ocean of knowledge, a 
man whose beaut}’ was beyond the range of speech and whose joy unboun- 
ded — resembled, in being wholly devoted to him, the philosophy of the 
Upanishads. (They, too, are fair-bodied§ and contain hidden thoughts, and 
by h.rsaking, simultaneously, universal air and earthly objects accompa- 
nied by watery objects and light, together with the sky,* including time, 
and including the directions together with the mind — all things possess- 
ing diverse qualities — devote themselves to the One Being, whose form is 
beyond the range of speech, who is an ocean of consciousness, and an infinite 

.ioy).ir 

130. Epilogue. 

In his epic, the beautiful ‘Story of Nala’, the moon 

of the nectar of the sentiment of Eros, the eleventh canto, brilliant by 
nature, is ended. 


* i. e. the hoofs just touch the earth. Lit; the momentary character of 
the duration of the contact etc. 

{ i. e. free from defect. 

H Damayanti’s devotion to Nala is eomparsd to the devotion of the Upa- 
nishads to the Absolute. The epithets within brackets are conveyed by 
means of pun. 



CANTO XII. 

1. Then delaying for shame before their wives more and yet more 
kings, uneasy in mind, but full of graceful movement and rich in chariots, 
came from the farthest corners of the earth §§ to that assembly which 
adorned the city of Kuudina. 

2. Damayanti’s Svayamvara then continued in that gathering, sur- 
rounded by sighing kings who had arrived earlier, IT and by new-comers 
who looked like sparkling oceans of joy, having noticed her inditfere- 
nee to the former. 

51. In the midst of the royal crowd the bearers, moving along, 
set the damsel, whose motive had been made clear by the hint 
present in the pressure of her feet. Guilefully they said, “Aweary 
she is, even while being carried.”* 

4. The eternal Sarasvati spake the following words concerning the 
kings who adorned tneir seats — (words) that were (first) thoroughly dren- 
ched through playing in pools of nectar, and thereafter upward rose. 

5. “Choose thou Rituparua, who, for his complexion’s sake, is esteemed 
more than the colour of the golden Ketaka bloom. Even of his own holy 
city, Ayodhya, this king doth never think, absorbed as he is in thee I . 

6. “With the tongue of a Cakora bird, wilt thou not somehow 
drink the moonlight of his moonlike facef ? Why dost thou not make 
the eyes of the Cakora bird, set in thy face^, drink for ever this 
light of the moon** ? 

7. ‘Tn thy water sports (with him), let the floating mass of bubbles 
on the water, produced by the Sarayus noisy waves, assume a pearl- 
string’s graceff, heavily breaking against the bank of thy Arm, 

8 i. e the dhame of seeking another wife. 

Lit : from as far as the ocean. 

‘1 These were the rejected suitors. 

Lit while going in a conveyance. This was a pretext. The bearers 

understood Damayanti's hint that they should set her down to let her 
have a look around 

t The Cakora bird is said to feed on moonshine. Dainayanti is to drink 

in the beauty of king Rituparua, just as the tongue of a Cakora bird 
drinks in the light of the moon. 

t Lit : touching thy face. 

** namayautl’s eyes are fanoied as the Cakora bird's beautiful eyes atta- 
ched to her face ; they ere to feast on the king's beauty, just as the eyes 
of the Cakora bird delight in the lustre of the moon. On the beauty of 
the Cakora bird's eyes see 7. 35. 
tt Also : produce the'Ulnsion of a pearlstring. 
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high and rounded breast*. 

8. "In his dynasty was the ocean dugf and filled with the river 
Gangs t; (iii his dynasty) forcibly will it be bound § ; and, (now) it is 
traversed by his pervasive fame. Lo, the might of the good sets 
forward to encounter the great ! 

9. "The words of poets, plunging into the flood of the milk-ocean of 
his fame, fall into an unfathomable depth; and, the casting of figures to 
reckon his merits wears out the fame of his foesIT, like chalks, 

ir. ‘‘A scion of the dynasty of the sun, how can this hero be descri- 
bed ? In wars the three croces and a half hairs on his body serve as 
the sprouts of his valour.** The mystic formula, namely, the letters of 
his name, brought by panegyrists to the ears of hostile kings, paralyses 
in battle those serpents, the pillar-like arms of the kings. 

11. "What mode of expression do^s the Sun of his valour not trans- 
cend-j-f-, obscuring the sky-pervading stars which are the fame of the multi- 
tude of hostile kings ? I see the band of this Sun in the creation of the 
Day of Brahma, so very longJJ. The submarine fire, I ween, is tho 
reflection of this Son in the bosom of the waters of the sea. 

12. “On the battlefield, the Gangg — vista of fame produced 
by his arms came in ■ contact with the Yamuna-disgrace 
of his foes. There, diving deep, Kshatriya warriors oorn- 
tnenced an exuberance of sportive eagerness in the garden 

t The reference is to the welJknown story of the sons of king ^agara dig- 
ging up the earth in the course of their search for the saeritloial horse 
stolen by Indrs. 

I i. e. by Bhaglratha. 

p, i. e. by liams in the Treta age. It will be noted that the eventsare taking 
place in the Satya Ynga. Cf, 1. 7. 

i. 0 . an enumeration of his merits serves only to obscnre the fame of his 
adversaries, just as a lengthy oalonlation wears one a piece of chalk. 

** The thrills coming over the body daring a fight are fancied as 
sprouts of the tree of heroism. 

ft i> s> it is beyond the range of expression. Lit : Of whst words does not 
the sun of his valour reach the (other) shore f 

tt The snn makes the. day, but the day of fimhma is so long that the ordi- 
saay b«i aanarot -possibly -mtake it. It is, theMforSi tenoied that it is 
made by another sun, via : the sun of MDr'^ltnpavi^^ walour. 
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of Nandana, the seat of the pleasure afforded by Rambhi’s ombra«e,‘’t 

13. But Damayanti, having thus appreciated with her ears the eulogy of 
his virtues, rejected him, a det Cendant of the dynasty of Manu, with 
that very side-sweep of her head, which liad been formerly caused by 
wonder at Sarasvati’s words. 

14. Then Sarasvati, mistress of speech, surpassing the inebriated 
cuckoo bird with the nectar of her voice, spake to Damayanti, whose 
countenance was akin to the moon, about another youth, stretching her 
hand in his direction. 

15. "Gazelle-eyed maid, wishest thou not, if only with one eye. to 
drink in this king, the ornament of the land of P&udya ? Across the 
corner of an ej'e, do thou ripple the beams of thy eyes, to look at him 
whose face is bright as the moon. 

16. “Lo, Fame the dancer, after traversing the earth, busily engaged 
in ceaseless effortj, in order to walk in the sky without any support, 
dances merrily, resorting to yonder high-born prince|. 

17. "For fear of him, kings went from wood to wood, and regained 
after a lung space of time each his own city, turned into a perfect wilder- 
uess; and, once again they occupied their palaces of pleasure. 

16. "Who hath ever been greater than this hero, whose fame is an 
ornament, even like a paste of sandal applied to the circle of the earth 
through its entire range 1 The might of his bow is unceasingly sung by 
the people living on the seven sea-shores. The moons, his toe-nails, 
heartily rejoice in the diffusion of light by their star wives, the innume- 
rable crown jewels of kings, simultaneously falling at his feet II 

t The Jijjpid waters uC the Gauges mix with tue dark waters ot the Yamu- 
nh at Prayaga, to which is compared the battle-held where the pure fame 
of the king comes in contact with the dark disgrace of his defeated ene- 
mies. The soldiers of the king going to paradise to dally with the 
nymphs by virtue of their heroic death on the battle-held are indirectly 
likened to those who bathe on prescribed occasions in tue confluence of 
these two rivers, and go to heaven as a result of the ensuing religious 
merit. 

T Lit : devoted to a continuity of practice. 

f "highborn’’ means also “a tall bamboo’’, which brings into relief 

the idea of dancing on the top of a bamboo pole, a feet of dancing prac- 
tised even today in India. 

1l The nails of ihe feet are fancied as moons (of. 7. 106), while the crown- 
jewels of the kings bowing at his feet are imagined to be stars coming 
to meet the moons. The compound means also "serving 

with one's hands", which makes vivid the idea of the star wivea Waiting 
upon their husbands, ths moons. 
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10. "The Sie of hie mighii plays amid those groves of ebony trees, 
the rows of soldiers of hostile armies, fall dark with the ink of disgraoe 
from their defeat. Verily the fire of diva’s (third) eye, situate on his 
forehead, and fire itself, and the thnnder of Indra, are sparks that fly 
up from the fire of his might and flash out in the heart of the world. 

20. “At the edge of the battlefield, king Prithu, present amidst the 
line of gods oome to witness his fierce battles, sees the entire earth en- 
veloped by this king’s troops of elephants causing one to mistake them 
for clnsters of moving hills, and thinks of uprooting the mountains 
again.”* 

21. Then a maidservant who knew Damayanti's feelings said to herf 
“Mistress, here, sea something funny, the eagerness of a crow to set its 
foot on the moving fringe of the banner dancing at the top of yonder 
pal ace. 

22. The assembly was then whitened § by the laugh of the members 
of the assemblage caused by these irrelevant words ; and, so the gloom 
of the king was clearly visible. Black amidst white would, indeed, be 
perceptible with ease. 

23. Then at that moment the inscrutable goddess, the sole object of 
the world’s veneration, whose true nature consists of the highest know- 
ledge, spake to the daraselH about the lord of the land of Mahendra, 
pointing her forefinger directly at him. 

24. “O choose thou the lord of the Mahendra mountain, who hath 
come to this festive ceremony of marriage-by-ohoioe ; and, there, listen 
to the quarrel between the temples of the elephants of the land of Ka- 
linga, and the beauteous form of thy breasts. f 

25. “In vain did his enemies fly to thd woods in fear, at the voice of 
the citizens crying, ‘Here he comes’ ; even in the woods were they soared 
by their own ravings in sleep consisting of these very words, being 
heard and repeated by parrots.** 

* KinK prithu had once uprooted the mountains, which could then more 
about, in order to make the earth fit for cultivation. He now comes to 
witness the battles of the king of Pfindya in company with the gods, 
t Lit : A maidservant acquainted with feelings said to Daniayanti. 

1; This was meant both as a diversion and a aaroasm. 

S In Sanskrit poetry a langh is always white. 

II i. e. Damayanti. 

K It will be remembered that the breasts of a woman are often likened to 
the temples of an elephant. 

** Bit : even in the woods were they scared by parrots repeating their ra- 
vings in sleep oonsisting of those ietten and heard (by the parrou). _ 
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26. “MistreBses left behind by kings ranning ftway, elraid cf Unt, 
were seen by women of the woods; and, when asked to tell of some 
wonder of their native land, they spoke of the cool nature of the light 
of the moon. 

27. “Damayauti, Urva^i of the mundane sphere as thou art, utterly 
dominating him by merit alone, dost thou not prove even a greater 
hero than he, who subjugates (other) kings, with bows, bowstring and 
arrows ? 

28. “Wives of enemies, afraid of him, and passing their days in 
mountain caves, bitterly wept, coming out of them, while they were 
repeatedly asked for the rising moon by their children obatiuately clin- 
ging to the illusion of »,.ie moon being their playing swan. But the 
women found solace and at the same time heaved sighs at the laugh 
of their children, who were delighted at the presence close by of the 
reflection of the swanlike moon present in their mothers’ tears. 

29. "When he sets about on the conquest of the world, the earth, 
wife of some hostile prince, goes through an emotional tremor, hoping in- 
tently, ‘May he be my lord’.f The enemy kings, about to start on their 
upward travel, having fallen, confronting him in battle, see their way 
(heavenward) in the form of an opening in the sun. 

30. “If some warrior, eminent in the world for his renown, angrily 
comes back (to fight), after the entire terrified host of this king’s ene- 
mies have fled from the battlefield, he, too, despite his coming to the 
fore, shows his back, with his head quickly cut off and detached with a 
thud produced by the rush of the king's knife." 

31. Putting her lotus-stalk finger on her lotos mouth§, as if in wonder 
at the merits of the king, Damayanti, whose gesture was full of art, said 
to Sarasvati, ‘Grant silence.’ 

32. Then, Sarasvati spake to her about another king, great waves of 
her glances playing in his direction, (a king) who dominated the earth, 
with his fierce might, and compared with whom Cupid was not worth 
even a straw. 

33. ‘‘Why dost thou not do what the king ofKauoI desires, expressed 
by the mouth of his messenger ? It will not matter — pray, let him 
forcibly tear away the gridle of thy robe. 

34. ‘‘Holding bis bow and shooting his arrows, he seemed to teach 

t A king being the ‘husband’ of the earth, the latter quivers with emotion 

at the prospect of having a new lover. The earth quaking owing to the 

oommotion of the king’s battles is fancied as trembling with emotion. 

2 It was a sign to SarasvaU to disoontinue her speech. 
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hi* tkis precept well : ‘Only by sobmcetiion to me oaik »talulih>y 

bewcm; by obstinacy, all (fugitive) routes must be traversed’^ 

35. § **Those samed|| swaas, his fame, play in the fountain of tears 
abed b^* tiie wives of his enemies, taking away (for food) those lotus- 
stalks, the broken oonch bracelets o! the young wives of the heroes 
fronting his eampaignsll . 

36. “If the suns of the warlike valour of all the Kshatriyas go down 
when his elephants, reaching unto the bosom of the sky, rush on eager 
for the eomniencement of battle, (elephants) whose heads are beautiful 
with the gleam of vermiliou, and who bear a dark tict* up to their 
shoulders — it is because those sans, we know, are then reminded of the 
evening twilight mingling with the darkness of the gloaming.f 

37. “Today the goddess of wealth (Lakahmi) reposes on his bo8om.| 
She bath forsaken her home, the bosom of Vishnu; and, so the Kaustubha 
gem looks like a cobweb made by spiders settling there, clearly on ac- 
count of the open void.§§ She hath deserted also her lotus home, (now) 
clearly enveloped by cobweb threads. ||t| 

38. “He hath created a miracle, the pool of his fame, sacred, and 
vaster than the ocean, (the pool) where the (three) worlds come to bathe. 
What poets are not silent about it ? The moon possesses the beauty of 
a drop only of this pool.HIT Plunging into its waters, and becoming invi- 
sible, the Kailasa mountain 'the abode of crystal’ takes the place of 
the water deity Yage.Wara.** 

§ Lit : The direction alone is traversed. 

II Lit : The row of swans. 

H The tears shed by the widows of the enemies killed by him in battle are 
fancied as a pool of water where the swans of his fame live, while the 
ooncb bracelets oast off by the mourning widows are imagined to be the 
lotus-stalks, on which these swans feed. 

* i. e. collyrium paint. 

t The collyrium paint applied to the huge bodies of the elepbauts is like- 
ned to darkness, and the vermilion paint of their heads to the glow of 
snnset. 

t Lit : between his arms. 

Lit: Vishnu’s bosom, of which the Kaustubha gem is becoming a cob- 

web made by spiders, clearly settling owing to its defect of being a void, 
III! The lotus fibres are cobweb threads. 

11 Fame being “white'f, the moon is described as a mere drop of the king’s 

tame. 

** i. e. the white ooean of his fame is so profonnd that the white Kail&sa 
mountain can lie submerged in it, as if it were a erystal phallus of Siva, 
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39. “We know not how Ansnts, the lord of Herpects, menifeeba joj.> 
while listening to hie fame ; for with tears of inward joy he doth not 
cover his eyes, being about to hear with thenif ; being hairless, he 
exhibits no joy>rooted series of thrills cn his limbs; nor does be wave 
hie head, fearing the (possible) destruction of the earih^. 

40. “Vigorous in conquest as he is, in the thick of the fight he plun- 
ged his firm spearshafts, up to the very tip of their feathers, into the 
temples of the crowds of elephants of hostile kings. Tiiat was his great 
service to thee. Why dost thou not therefore show thy favour to him, 
despite his having inflicted this terrible punishment on the temples of 
elephants that are eager to vie with thy breasts ? ’ 

41. With the grace of a smile lurking round the corners of her Ups, 
and given out as if from delight at the merits of the kiug, Damayanti 
was really laughing at him. His greatness was after all capable of 
being sung ; but Nala’s might was beyond the range of words. 

42. Sarasvati then spake to Damayanti, the beauty of whose eyes sur- 
passed the beauty of the eyes of young fawns, J about another king, 
honoured by the assembly, directly indicating him with eyebrows grace- 
fully inclining towards him.H 

43. “Alas, alas ! thou hast no pity on any of these kings, who look at 
the earth with drooping heads. Let the corners of thy eyes be bees 
drinking in the king of Nepala, worthy of one’s gaze.lF 

44. “His long numerous arrows are bold. The utterly deadly acti- 
vity of them consists of direct hitting, noiseless course, and the reaching 
of the border of the archer’s ears*. It is meant to do harm to enemies 
alone. 

45. “Though his vow is to please all men, his vow was not broken, 
even when he met his foes; for, highly vexed though they were, he 
thickly painted them with blood, potting them to the sword in battle.f j- 

known as (See Vocabulary). 

+ Serpents are believed to hear with their eyes. 

t It will be remembered that Ananta bears the earth on hia heau. 

2 Lit : laughed at young fawns. 

II Lit ; already pointing him with eyebrows, the seat of the grace of mov- 
ing in his direction. 

H Lit : worth drinking in. 

* i. e. while being drawn by the archer. 

ft There is a pun on the word which means both ‘‘pleasing” and 
‘‘ooloaring’'. His vow being to “oolonr” or ‘‘paint” all men, he painted 
his enemies with blood. 
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46. '‘Ifhaplytbe sun should fall into the fire of his valour, eompletely 
would it Bofier the fate of a moth. Perhaps the creator, unable to create 
his fame, somehow made the ocean of milk to take its place4 

47. “The fame of this king spreads as far as the Bridge of the South§ 
and the Mountain of Snow, which serve respectively as a line of hairs 
and a scarf to the two regions, inhabited by the scions of Pulastya’s 
familyd. It spreads as far as the mountainsIT that look like pillars 
marking the commeneement of the two cities of Indra and Varuua, lords 
of the east and west, (mountains) whose peaks receive a crimson beauty 
from* the lustre of the morning and evening twilights, which act 
as banners. 

48. “By force he made the heads of hisenemies roll along the ground, 
heads of those who fell fighting, loosing showers of arrows, in the fore- 
front of the battle, or who fell at his feet, surrendering their arrows, 
upon realising the measure of difference between themselves and himf; 
heads out asunder and lying low, or drooping under the weight of terror. 

49. “The eyes of man do not see his arrows, while they are pulled 
out of the quiver, nor when they are joined to the bowstring, nor 
while being drawn up to the eartipJJ. They are nowhere seen in the 
sky, nor earth nor target. But, their presence is inferred from the ga- 
shes in the breasts of enemies fallen in battle.” 

50- A witty serving maid, who knew Damayanti’s heart, then said 
to the goddess, “How much wilt thou speak of him ? Say rather, 
while the wide world is there, merits merely suffer from congestion 
in him." 

51. The people restrained the followers of the king, who were angrily 
shouting, “Ho, this is a fine assembly ! Here a slave girl says anything, 
proper or not, and 'now) this one, baser than the other, proves insolent 
in the extreme.” 

62. Then the kind goddess of speech spake to Damayantl about 

I Lit : its substitute. 

{ Setubandha. 

II The bridge built by Rama to oross over to Lanka is fancied as a line of 
hair on the body of the south, while the Himalayas are imagined to be 
aecarf worn by the north. “The scions of Pnlastya’s family" are Kiraua 
and Kubera. The former’s home is in the south, while the latter is the 
regent of the north. 

H The mountains of sunrise and sunset. 

* Lit : the orimsdn beauty of whose peaks is made by 

t Lit : the other. 

See Verse 44. 
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another hing who, like Poriimvaa, eorpaned Copd in beantyti her ffliBe 
confronting hia direction, 

63. “Discarding shame, under some pretext look at the radiant king 
of the Malaya mountain, with the white streaks of moonlike radiance 
playing in thy eye-corners, (streaks) redolent with the fragrance of thy 
lotus eyes. 

54. “In vain does an arrogant foe running away from battle seek 
his own home, leaving this kiug hostile to him. Little does he know 
that even an inaccessible mountain tract|| cannot protect him from the 
king. 

55. “The ‘distant’ mountain of Vidura, deprived of euppliants^ by 
this king, and so mellow with jewels that grow at the rumbling of clouds, 
will be so near as to become thy pleasure hill*. 

56. “Fawn-eyed one, the row of this king’s toe-nails looks like the 
moon on account of the presence of a beelike hue, the gloom of the lotus, 
faces of hostile kings bowing (at his feetjf. He carries two warlika 
serpents, his arms, wellnourished by the profuse drinking of the life- 
breath of insc^ent foes -waves of necta^r j nice. 

67. “The volume of his fame, in what world does it not exist ? It is 
the substance that completes the incomplete digit of the moon on diva’s 
head. It forma an assemblage of corporeal forms matching with the 
numerous hoods of the serpent Ananta.^ It is a plurality of forms 
assumed by the ocean of milk, a device of the ocean to do away with the 
fear of being drunk up by the sago Agastya from the hollow of his psim.§§ 


II Means also : “even the goddess Darga, the daughter ot the (Eiimaluya) 
mountain”, Durga being a form of P&rvatn. 

H Lit : “rendered nnluoky^ in th^ matter of suppliants,” who are attraeted 
away by the king. The Vidura mountain, also called RobaUa (See 
Voc.), produces jewels which are taken away by suppliants. 

* i. e the mountain believed to be in the south is so overgrown with its 
unwanted jewels that it will extend someday as far as the king’s domi- 
nions, also in the south, and be at the disposal of Damayanti. 
t The outline of the king’s toenails is oompared to the moon, while the 
gloomy appearance of the defeated kings as they fall at bis feet is likened 
to the spot in the moon. Lit; he is one, the row of whose toenails looks 
like tbe moon owing to the insertion of a bee-born hue etc. 

J i. e the pure fame of the king could easily provide a thousand white 
bodies to match with the thousand white hoods of Ananta. 

13 i. e. his fame looks like several ooeana of milk put together, so that the 
ocean of milk need not be afraid of Agastya, who is repute i to have 
drunk up one ooean only. 
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58. “Wha.t ean a handred kings do to him that wields the Haudred* 
killing weapon ? What can a hundred thousand do to one who is uner- 
ring in his aimll ? Billions can do nothing to one that surpasses the 
'Billion flower’ll by a mere glance. Nor can a hundred thousand 
millions of millions do anything to one who destroys the entire race (of 
his enemies). Alas, his enemies have no other course than to get beyond 
the range of number itself,”* 

59. Then a girl friend, acquainted with Damayanti's feelings, said to 
Sarasvatl with a smile, “Look also at the other suitors impatient to be 
described by thee.”‘|' 

60. A frown from their master restrained the king’s attendants who 
were saying, “The goddess is here authorised to speak. Slave girl, 
who art thou, slut, to give a reply ?” 

61. Sarasvatl then spake to Damayantl about a king, full noble and 
worthy among kings by virtue of birth and character, who was brought 
to notice by the figure of the goddess slightly moving towards him, 

62. “Why hast thou thus resolved not to look at the suitors that are 
come ? Let thy vision be slack after at least drinking in Mithil&’s lord. 

63. “The heads of his enemies lie on the battlefield, biting the lips 
with their teeth in auger, saying “Lips, because you did not say to him, 
Save, save, this hath happened to us.” 

64. “In a great fight, though his right arm retreats (from the bow 
frame), taking with it the bowstring along with the arrow, the bow 
seems to be eager to embrace the advancing left arm in an ecstasy of joy. 

65. "The fame of this king is ready for a joint sovereignty with the 
full moon, (a fame) that banishes the pride of the ali-bright Kail&sa 
mountain in its white radiance. Is it the shadow of a conch, a conti- 
nuous mass of beautiful^ rows of autumnal clouds, a complete replica of 
the milk of the ocean of Milk ? 

66. “What men have not noticed bis hand, which scatters around the 
mass of pearls found in the hollow region of the bony frame of the 

II Theie is a pun on A (hundred thousand) oan do nothing to 

•one who pieraes his (aim).’ 

K means both 'lotus' and the numeral of that name. The apparent 
raeaningis: "(Enemies) numbering ‘padmas’ can do nothing to one who 
conquers ‘padmas’ (lotus blossoms) with his eyes.’’. 

* See Notes. 

t Lit : Look also at the haste of suitors other than this one for being 
desoribed through thy mouth. 

2 Lit: ......... the beauty of rows 
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temples of the foeman’e elephants, ptereed by his sword ? HU hand 
seems to sow the seeds of the tree of Fame on the earth, oleft by the 
hoots of galloping horses, in campaignsIT undertaken with armies com- 
posed of men, elephants, chariots and chargers. 

67. “Let the (allgivingj Kalpa tree manage somehow to live, bending 
under the pretext of the weight of fruits accumulating owing to the 
lack of suppliants, since this king is there, profuse in hie charitiea But, 
how will the Jewel Mountain*, highcreeted with the uprise of its unspent 
wealth of jewels, manage to live, utterly disgraced by the scandal of its 
desertion by suppliants? 

68. “The bride’s aversion for the king was noticed, when she turned 
asidef to smile, a girl friend of hers having asked her with signs, “Shall 
I interrupt the eulogy of the king ?” 

69. Then the sweetvoiced goddess of speech pointed to another king 
with her eye, with a view to describing him, and flooded Damayanti’s 
ears with words that were nectar streams of the moon, her month. 

70. “Hero is the lord of Kamarupa, superior to Cupid in beauty. 
He is not, alas, oven looked at by thee. Thou art his beloved, worth- 
iest of all. A woman^ possessing a lustre rivalling thine is very rarely 
found. 

71. “Lo, without any armour, his enemies, pierced by unbarbed arrows, 
crossed the ocean of existence, sinking low in battle, and piercing their 
way through the entire solar orb.§ 

72. “As the heat of this king’s arms creates a veritable summer in 
the habitation of his enemies, should not likewise the foor wives of the 
foemen create there reservoirs of water with the tearo of their lotus 
eyes ? 

73 ' On battlefields, who, lookingatthe unequalled martial commotion 
of his expeditions, leading to universal conquest, did not mistake the 
volume of dust raised by the hoofs of the horses in his vanguard to be 
the profuse smoke of the burning fire of the uncurbed might of his 
arms, that is fed by raw bamboo fuel, to wit, his enemies with blood 
gushing from the sword cuts given by him ?|| 

^ Lit: in battles of fourlimbed armies. 

* See Vocabulary under See also Verse 55. 

t Lit : curved her face.- 

1 Lit : Another. 

§ i. e. went to the highest heaven asm reward for being killed in battle. See 
Verse 29. For the puns see Kotes. 

H See Motes. 
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74. “What are the worlds whose inhabitants, taking two pitchers, 
their own thirsty ears, immersed in the nectar stream of the poetry 
celebrating his fame*, did not inaugurate the coronation of his Fame, 
which built a throne, to be occupied by itself , on the Ocean of milk, after 
the gods, churning the ‘waters’ of the Ocean of milk, had made them solid ?f 

75. “The panegyric of his fame seems to be engraved on the stony heartsj 
of a hundred thousand gazelle-eyed mistresses of hostile kings, which 
were not quickly rent at the news of the death of their husbands in 
battle; (engraved) with such chisels as the sharp fingernails of the wo- 
men piercing§ their own bosoms while they beat their breasts,” 

76. Then a maid, the bearer of the betel casket, who understood 
Damayanti’s feelings, taking a betel-roll in the fold of her hand, said to 
Sarasvati, “Do thou lighten the fatigue of thy mouth with this.”!! 

77. Sarasvati stretched her hand towards another Cupidlike king. 
Then to the bride, who was so pleasing to the people in the assembly, and 
had eyes resembling those of a young, timid fawn, she said. 

78. “Thou pool of beauty’s nectar ! Here is he whom the land of 
Utkala loves for the multitude of his virtues. Hiseyesare fondly anxious 
to look at thy face. Verily, let the undulations of the radiant ripples 
of thy glances stretch out to himlT. 

79. “The Wish-cow and the (allgiving) Kalpa tree, whose suppliants 
have been attracted away by him who makes all suppliants content, 
satisfy their passion for charity ; the cow ofl’ering pourings of milk to 
the tree, and the tree morsels of leaves to the cow. 

80. “Clearly visible is that rosy hue of his hands and feet, caused 
perhaps by the rays of the rubies on the crowns of kings, who fell at his 
feet, and whom he raised with his hands. 

* Lit : nectar streams of its poetic character. 

t Lit: the gods having created the designation of onrds. The 

fame of the ruler of Kamarupa is fancied as a king, who, being 
pure and white, establishes his throne on the ocean of milk. The poet 
then describes the coronation of king Fame performed by the inhabitants 
of the three worlds. As the pouring of water with pitchers on the head 
of the prince to be installed is an essential feature of a coronation cere- 
mony, the people are fancied as doing so, using their own ears as pitchers, 
ears with which they are accustomed to listen to the poetry oc- 
casioned by king Fame. 

Lit : heart-stones. 

J Lit: thrust (**l?fr) during the beating of breasts. 

)| This was a bint to Sarasvati to discontinue her speech, 

K Lit : touch him. 
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81. “It ia bnt proper that the son doth not remain steady in any 
direction, and the forest'fire reaorta to dense woods as its sole refuge ; 
since they are vanquished by the valour of his arms. But, fie on the 
submarine fire that hath for fear entered into the waters, its enemy. 

82. “The sprays of water from the trunks of the advancing war ele- 
phants of this king having brought about, I ween, the season of mist, 
should not the soldiers of hostile kings shudder in their hearts ? Should 
not the lotus faces of their wives fade away ? Should it not be a gloo- 
my day for them all ? 

83. “It was highly befitting the virtues accumulated in him that he 
whose arrows are active in war, leaving all other limbs of his enemies, 
out to pieces the vital parts of their hearts and shoulders ; (hearts) that 
were arrogant over and again, (shoulders) that did not bend. 

84. “The Fame of his arms having gone afar like a champion warrior*, 
conquering all objects proud of their own whiteness, the timid 
night lotus sleeps not at night; the wreath of MsllikA blossoms on the braid 
of thy hair crouches in fear ; the terrified moon perspires, shedding'l’ 
its nectar. 

86. “A noble elephant of hie, lying immersed up to its neck in 
water in thirst, calms the ocean’s grief caused by its sepa- 
ration from the AirSvata elephant, showering on the ocean J sprays of 
water from its trunk. The animal is whitened by flakes of foam riva- 
lling in brilliance the fame of its victorious contests with fellow ele- 
phantB§. It looks like having four tusks owing to the reflection of its 
pair of tusks on the water.”ll 

86. Damayanti then closed her eyes, as if to ponder in her heart on 
the marvellous description of the king. But she repeated in silence 
Nala's name, with the wreath of Madhuka flowers in her hand, while 
Nala flashed before her mind’s eye, growing clear. 

87. Just as before, Saraavati, the goddess of the evening twilight, 
unfolded those utterances of hers in order to praise a king, who brigh- 
tened the two sides of the assembly, and surpassed Buddha with his 
beauty. 

88. “Fair maid, so ordain that the anxious king of Magadha receives 
now the long wished for showers of thy glances, given to sportive 

* The pare white fame of the king is fanoied as conquering all other white 
objects. 

t liit : under the pretext of shedding 

t Lit : in the guise of showering. 

H.;.. {.Lit : with the elephants of its region, 
k.. (I The Airavata elephant had .four tusks. 
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dancingll in the corner of an eye. 

89. “Has the dark, inky night, frightened by his fame pervading th^ 

worlds, gone to the dark spot of the moon that is jealoas of his fame ? 
Has it fled to the foeman’s face ? 

90. “In vain did the sage^ hold the Vindhya mountain in check. The 
Rohana mountain, deserted by suppliants Oegging of this king, will in 
a few days cover the sky, growing up with its sprouts of gems*. 

91. “With what words shall we praise the fame of this king, earned 
hy degrees hy dint of his valour, and rivalling in whiteness the tusks of 
a mighty elephant ? The golden Meru mountain, though turned into 
false silver by the mercury of the fame of other kings bedaubing it, 
hath again been turned into gold by the fire of his valour. 

92. “Verily the region of the earth, against whose rul'-r this king 
leads an expedition, is made dusty, as if by the ashes of a conflagration 
of the quarters showered by Indra. 

A form of the eight-formed Siva, the earth begins at once to dance, 
taking the rain of blood (on the battlefield) for the evening twilight; 
and thinks, ‘Ah, let not Siva’s customary rule of dancing in the eve 
be transgressed. ’f 

93. “The entire store of light at the disposal of the creator, which 
did not run short even during the boundless creation of the world in 
primordial times, was exhausted, when he had created the body of this 
king up to the moonlike face. Was then the hair ihat remained to be 
created^ made with masses of pitchy darkness, easily available on ac- 
count of the decay of the entire sphere of light ? 

94. “With the dust raised by the hoofs of his spirited horses 
during his expeditions subjugating this and that ]and§, this king crea- 

II Lit : addicted to dancing on the stage (or dancing ground) of the e^e- 
corner. 

H Once the Vindhya mountain grew higher and higher till it impeded the 
progress of the sun. The sage Agastya asked the mountain to bend to 
enable him to pass over, and made it promise to remain so till his return, 
which never took place. 

* See Footnote under Verse 55 

t Siva dances in the evening. As the Earth is a form of hiva, she herself 
leads the customary dance in place of Siva, thinking it is evening, at the 
sight of the darkness caused by the showers of blood in the king's battles. 
The earth trembling under the footsteps of the fighting armies is fancied 
as danoing, while the dust is likened to the ashes, with which diva’s bctdy 
is smeared. 

t Lit : this hairy residue. 

3 Lit : direction. 
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tee a darknesfl, whio't seems to be caused by the extinguitibed fire of the 
might of his foes. The monster R&ha, as if cbalienged to a fight by 
moons, expanses of his fame, disguised itself in fear as the shadow of 
the earth, perceptible to astrouomere onlyl|. 

96. “His fame, owing to the vast ness of its magnitude, cannot 
be contained in the three worlds occupying the cavity of Vishuu’s belly. 
So it seems his ivorylike fume filled up the three worlds, aud went out 
through Vishuu’s navel, in the guise of a white lotus blossom. 

96. “His sword, of a fiashing black colour, is a serpent drawn from 
its lair, the sheath of it. It moves in a circle, clearly visible, 
while it is brandisbedH. In battles it is a cause of terror to those of liis 
enemies who do not act as siiakechariuers, putting in their mouth the 
joint of an unfailing medicinal creeper consisting of their own finger 
in token of submission.* 

97. “This king is clearly famous as being the foremost among archers, 
though he handles the bowstring of an (apparently) faulty bow, which 
in battle shows its back to the ranks of hostile soldiers, becomes crooked 
towards himself, and beiug cruel, otters a ferocious yelLf 

98. “The enemies as well as the arrows of this king make no hissing 
sound, nor do they tremble, when they cjme to the fore and fall in 
battle. Proper it is that, once let loose, they have no return. But the 
wonder is, the enemies pierce “friends”, and the arrows pierce foes.J 

99. ‘ This king hath engaged the world in the adoration of Virtue. 

/ II In mythology, Kahn is a monster who swallows up the moon during an 
eclipse. According to astronomy, it is the shadow of the earth fulling 
On the moon. It is here faneied that Kahn was frightened at the appear- 
ance of H large number of moons in the shape of the “white” fame of 
the king, and assumed a form, the existeuce of which is known only to 
the limited circle of astronomers. 

11 Lit: (the sword) which has a crooked motion coming into view on 
acoonnt of its waving The circular movement of the sword, brandish- 
ed full length, is likened to the writhing of a serpent. 

* Ref to a oustom of signifying submission. 

t ‘one who takes the bowstring’ i. e. an archer mean-> also ‘one 

who appreciates merit’. It is implied by pnn that the king is foremost 
among those who appreciate merit, appreciating the merit 
even of those who have otherwise grave defects, namely, cowardice, 
insincerity and savage manners. 

t This is an apparent contradiction based on a pan on the word mean- 
ing both ‘the snn’ and 'a friend'. 'The rest meaning is, the enemies 
“pieroe the sun” i. e. being killed in battle, they go to the highest 
heavea through the solar orb (Cf. Verse 29). 
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The horse§ be rides blinds the sky with dust, deelens the direetione with 
the sound of its hoofs, makes the wind appear lame with the rush of 
its speed in war, and benumbs panegyrists with its merits. The horse 
disdains to touch the earth with its feet, rushing with continuous for- 
ward bounds. 

100. “Lo, though the battlefield was crowded with onlookersH. none 
could see the amazing dauce of those dancers, the able enemy soldiei's 
with their throats severed by this king; because, there was a darkness 
caused by the battle- front’s blinding streams of dust rising from the 
surface of the earth, quickly cl.ift by the movements of the hoofs of 
horses rushing at a headlong speed. 

101. “He dug a tank where waves are loud with gusts of air 
from the wings of bevies of birds playing in the lap of its waters, which 
are rich in fragrance on account of the unfolded petals of the graceful 
blue lotus blossom. The tank is pleasing to the eyes of travellers whose 
fatigue is removed by its banks occupied by rows of trees full of fresh, 
green leaves in the cluster of their brauches. 

102 “That pool of water is an old fellow with a body wrinkled with 
ripples, and white with grey hair, the rows of swans on it. It is sup- 
ported by a stick, the pole in the middle; it bears the burden of many, 
many years. Like a bald, gravely^ moving head, it has its water 
worthily flashing in contact with brilliant moonshine*. Properly is it 
ever honoured by the salutation of pious men bathing in it. 

103. “Young maid, in this tauk, during the hours of watersports, 
do thou dally with this youth. There let the lotusstalk be the only 
means of distinguishing the reflection of thy eyes from the blue lotus 
blossoms. Let the reflection of thy figure take the place of the water- 
deities of the tank. Let thy face be installed in the sovereignty of its 
blossoming lotus realm. 

104. “All black things in all the worlds have flown to fables for re- 
fuge, banished from the universe which is cleansed by the phenomenon of 
this king’s fame. Lo, dark Disgrace never came within hisf reach, 
terrified as it was by the farfamed king. 

2 Lit : The horse oooupied by this king who has engaged etc. 

II Lit : people looking at the battle. 

^ Lit: suitably. 

* ^ means both ‘head’ and ‘water’, ^^^1 means both 'brilliant 

moonshine' and ‘a hairless Instre’ i. e. baldness. 

t Lit : never took up its abode within the range of speech oonneated with 
him. 
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105. At the sight of Damayanti’s attitude towards this king, a girl 
friend of hers said, “If otiiers do not want him to be subject to disgrace, 
I too certainly do not. 1 shall only make that disgrace a Tamala spray 
decorating the ears of the assembly.* 

106. “The spots of this king’s disgrace, numbering millions and 
millions, and resembling the darkness seen by those who are born 
blind, are sung by a crowd of dumb fellows born of barren women, on' 
the eighth note of the gamut, by the shore of the ocean of the milk of 
tortoise dania.”J 

107. With playful movements of her eyes, Dainayanti surveyed 
the assemby composed of smiling faces astonished at these words. 
She looked also at the king to see whether he laughed or not. 

108. It was the dark pupil of Damayantl’s eye that was guilty of 
looking at some one other than Nala. But the corner of her eye tur- 
ned towards Nala near by, showed a devotion worthy of its white 
and rosy hue.§ 

109. Then did Cupid, though he himself had no limbs of his own, 
oppress that bride, turning himself into an archer with another’s limbs, 
to wit, Nala s ear-touohinglT eyes serving as arrows. He took up also 
a bent bow, the circular mark of fortune on Nala’s hands. 

110. Ihe extremely fair Damayanti, a golden Ketaki flower, was full 
of thrills as the Ketaki flower is full of thorns. She had flashing, bright 
leafy designs painted on her body, just as tbe flower has playful radiant 
petals. She had a fragrance like the flower, and cherished a great love, 
.]U8t^ as the flower has pollen in plenty. As if on account of 

bivaa wrath, she sought refuge with Nala, taking him for Cupid, 

Siva 8 enemy, ■f' 

!• e. make the assembly listen to his disgrace. Tamala loaves are des- 
oribed as being models of blackness. 

J Tne verse is a conglomeration of things that do not exist. It is intended 
o make Sarasvati’s solemn description seriocomic. 

§ It IS implied that she looked at the- Magadha king ‘with the pupil of her 
e.ye j. e straight in the f.aee, just out of curiosity. But her side glances, 
which alone are expressive of love (6. 22), were meant for Nala. This 
verse contradicts the next canto, in which Damayanti is described as 
being perplexed in the presence of the four gods disguised as Nala, nn- 
able to diotinguish the real Nala from them. 

^ ear-kissing’ is to be applied also to “arrow” i. e. an arrow 

which reaches the ear of the archer as he draws the bowstring, 
t Damayanti is imagined to be a Ketaki flower, and as such she is hifted 
by Siva, the flower being excluded from the worship of Siva. She, 
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111. Damayanti plunged into an ocean of joy, going far down, eaa< 
sing one to take her for a girl of the nether world, owing to her adorn- 
ing the bottom of that ocean. With her mind fixed on the real Nala, 
she could not even glance at the four ;^fal8e) Nalas who were before her, 
in spite of their likeness to him. 

112. The king, too, presented her. the treasure of his heart, to his 
eyes as a loving present, and received her undulating glance, a welcome 
guest hard even for the gods to obtain. But, pierced anon by Cupid with 
an arrow composed of the surge of a stream of nectar, he rendered futile 
with a certain blindness of joy other significant showers of her glances. 

113. Epilogue. 

6ri Hlra etc. In the epic, “The story of Nala”, composed by 
him whose head is a bee attending the lotus feet of his mother, the twelfth 
canto, brlliant by nature, is at an end. 


therefore, seeks refuge with Cupid, diva’s wellknown enem; ; but, mis- 
taking Nala for Cupid, she really betakes herself to Nala. For the 
allusion to the Eetaki flower see Notes on 1. 78. 



CANTO xm. 

1. Then the palanquin-bearers carried Damayanti away from that 
crowd of kings, and took her to the five heroes assuming the form of Nala*; 
just as the fragrance of flowers removes the bees resorting to it from all 
other trees of the Nandana garden, and takes them to the (five) Kalpa 
trees. 

2. At that moment, Saras vati who perceives the conduct of the people 
of all the worlds spoke about Indra in such a way that the consort of 
^aci was described, but his disguise as Nala was not revealed. 

3. “Noble maid, shall I speak of the excellence of the army of heroes 
belonging to him whose prowess vanquished his enemy, the demon 
Bala ; and whose martial splendour terrified the demons on account of 
Gaue^a and Vishnu living with him as warriors ? 

(Applied to Nala) — 

“Noble maid, what shall I speak of his descent from king Virasenaf, 
possessing as he does a might subversive of the host of his enemies ? 
His martial splendour hath been perfumed in contact with the ichor 
flowing from the faces of elephants forming part of his troops. 

4. “In battles and in processions, he^ is followed by armies of gods 
rewarded with wars rich in spoils, (armies) on whom a sunlike lustre 
is shed by Indra’s bow§ present in the bosom of the clouds that carry 
the moon and the followers of Siva. 

(Applied to Nala) — 

“In his royal assembly and in his processions, he is attended by 
maids carrying Camara fans, who are adorned with profuse or- 
naments, and possess a sunlike lustre inwrought with (the colours) of 
the rainbow adhering to their mid-bosom, beautiful with pearlstrings 
shining white. 

5. “Full mighty, he drew out the world submerged in an ocean of 
peril, clipping the wings of the extremely rugged mountains that' carry 
crores of insolent elephants and lions. 

(Applied to Nala)— 

“Full mighty, he peril, destroying the allies of (hostile) kings, 

whose Campaigns took a heavy toil of the lives of peerless white char- 
gers, and who owned crores of insolent elephants and steeds. 

* Nala himself and the four gods Indra, VaruUa, Agni and Yama disguis- 
ed as Nala. 

t Nala’s father. 

1 i. 6. Indra. 

2 i. e. the rainbow. 
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“Thou with ealys breasts) know him to be none other than 
lodra, the conqueror of mountains, whoso thunder in battles never fails. 

Dost thou not see this great marvel of his, the presence of his numerousy 
eyes miraculously concealed ? 

(Applied to Nala) — 

“Thou breasts I think not that he is a sinner in any way. He 

is the conqueror of kings, and flees not from battle. Wilt thou not 
furtively glance at his highly marvellous arms and eyes ? 

7. “Broad-hipped maid, the gods, jealous of demons like Bala and 
others richly enjoying a prosperous sovereignty, lovingly take hold of 
his hands and feet. With India as thy consort do thou rejoice like Saci. 

(Applied to Nala) — 

“Broad-hipped maid, his rosy hands and feet bear lines of fortune 
indicating a rich enjoyment of a sovereignty thriving with armies and 
the like. With him as thy consort do thou rejoice, as ^cl with Indra.” 

8. Hearing the whole of this speech applying equally to Indra and 
Nala, and perceiving the self-same beauty in both, the fairtoothed 
damsel received no conclusive evidence either from her ears or her eyes. 

9. 'Is he Indra, or is he Nala’ ? Knowing Damayanti to be wavering 
thus, the great goddess once more composed a wreath of speech, point- 
ing out to her the god of fire in the assembly. 

10. “Here is the abode of heat. Ever upmoviug is he. What hath 
not been acquired by this Conqueror of wealthlF ! From him, brilliant, 

do thou acquire abounding gold. None bath a resplendent wealth of 
beauty like his. 

(Applied to Nala) — 

“Here is an abode of might. He thrives ever higher. What hath 
not been acquired hy this conqueror of wealth? • 

11. “Fair-eared one, the ashes left by divers earthly objects falling 

victim to the great fury of his flames paint even the body of f5iva, 
ascetic though he is. 

(Applied to Nala) — 

“Fair-eared one, his prosperity resulting from the great campaigns 
of diverse kings falling victim to the great power of his arms excites 
the jealousy even of ascetics, and of those who are exceeding wealthy. 

12. “Thou with a face like thy father’s! The entire society of gods 
hath him for a mouthf. His seat is between Yama and Indra.^ Betake 

II The thousand eyes of Indra. 

II An epithet of the fire god, who is believed to have produced gold. 

* The rest is same as above. 

t As oblations to the gods are ofiered in the fire, the god of fire it called 
their month. 

t Yama is the regent of the sonth, and Indra of the east. Agni rules over 
theBotitb l^st. 
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thyself to this refulgent one, who doth ever possess a deep red b^aty 
of lustre. 

(Applied to Nala) — 

“Thou father's! The entire council of the learned hath him as 

its mouthpiece. Hie impartiality is even greater than that of Tama and 
Indra. Betake thyself to this refulgent one, who hath ever beautiful 
hands with a deep crimson hue. 

13. “Powerful as ha is, his brilliance is never slight on wood. When 

he abides amid fuel, the grasses are his enemies. 3wift and rising, by 
what adversary can he be overcome on the earth ? 

(Applied to Nala) — 

“iible as he is, he has no liking for those whose talents are poor. To 
him present in the thick of the light the enemies are as straw. Progre- 
ssive and quick, by what adversary can he be overcome on the earth?” 

14. Having listened to this speech common to Agni and Nala, Dama- 

yanti perceived no difference between them. Her mind said of 

the same one, ‘He is Nala’, and at the same time said something else, 
‘He is not Nala’§. 

15. Then seeing her thus reduced to a state of mind tinged with 

doubt, amazement and fear, Sarasvati began speaking about another lord 

of a cardinal point, the son of the god whose rays cause the daylotns 
to bloomf . 

16. “Lo, because ha wields his mace, the entire world, trembling with 
fearj, evades falling into sin. Is there any one free from death from 
the afflictions caused by him, which baffle even the Physicians of heaven ? 

(Applied to Nala) — 

“Lo, because he wields his sceptre, the entire world sin. Is 

there a god marked by a lustre like his, which wounds even the pride of 
the A^wins ? 

17. "Samjna, the wife of the sun, is heard to be the cause of his 
birth. But, Ghaya (another wife of the sun) hath nowhere been known 
as such. Whose life does he not destroy ? It is this Tama who practis- 
ed religious austerities in conformity with rules. 

(Applied to Nala) — 

“His name when heard brings good to his friends. To whom doth 
lie not act as a friend ? Such gleam of beauty as his hath nowhere else 

been encountered. With selfoontrol hath he practised religious austeri- 
ties in conformity with rules. 

18. “Moreover, his father is the beauteous-formed sun that obscures 
by his lustre ail the refulgence of the moon. At whom is his death- 

§ Means also ‘He is the god of fire’ (*1*1<!I), 
t i. e. Yama, the son of the sun. 
t Lit : whelmed with trembling. 
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dealing power not aimed ? He has one diegraoe ; be is the ordainer of 
afflictions is others. 

(Applied to Naia) — 

“Moreover, his father was a king who eclipsed by his power the 
might of all other kings, and whose figure was beautiful with robes and 
gems. Towards whom* is his death-dealing power not directed ? He has 
the character of Krishna, being one who applies his mace to his foes. 

19. “Fair maid, he alone doth wield power amid the dead. Know 
him to be the lord of human lives. Truly to him, the brother of the 
Alvins, all creatures yield 

(Applied to Nala) — 

“Fair maid, in the battle of enemies and others, he alone doth attain 
to power. Think of him as the lord of thy life. To him resembling 
the Alvins in beauty, this earth among the primordial elements doth 
certainly yield.” 

20. This string of words, common to Yama and Nala, caused doubt in 
Damayanti's mind, already in doubt at the sight of more than one Nala. 
Verily it was something like crushing a thing already crushed. 

21. Perceiving in Damayantl, who was gravely in doubt, neither an 
affirmative nor a negative attitude towards Yama, the revered goddess 
began to speak in a worthy manner, stretching her hand with the 
fingers extended in the direction of Varuna. 

22. “That army of his, composed of many an ocean, doth indeed 
thrive with the roar of marine animals, (the army) that confronts all 

directions, contains many a cavern, and is lost to view on the further 
shore. 

(Applied to Nala) — 

“That army of his, the repository of many a sword, doth indeed 
thrive with hand to hand fights, (the army) that has an allpervading 
front, and contains numerous archers. Any check to it from an enemy 
is inconceivable. 

23. “Along the front rank of his army, the vast, deeply rambling 
ocean brings him delight with ornaments of gems, (the ocean) that is 
inhabited by crocodiles and dolphins and Vishnu, and accompanied by 
woods (on the shore) containing lotuses in bloom. 

(Applied to Nala) — 

“On the boundary line of his vanguard, numerous trumpeting elephants 
gaily put forth their roar. They have smooth trunks and the flow of 
ichor. Their faces are covered with spots. They are bedeckedf with 
ornamental gema 

* i. e. towards what enemy 

t Lit : not laoklns in. 
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24. “Graoefal ona, what river of hia mne not along ite banka with 
rapid atreama ? How can we apeak of the river’a aanda, immenaet u 
they are, oeoapied by hundreds of crabs ? 

(Applied to Nala) — 

"Graceful one, what army of hia, with horses avcompanied by cha- 
riots, rashes not at toes ? How can we speak of those ‘sands’! of it, 
mnltitndinous as they are, accompanied by hundreds of white* chargers ? 

26, "Beautiful maid, betake thyself to yonder lord of the waters. 
Look at his excellence, the river ^oua attached to hia feet. Moreover, 
the river Sarasvati is devoted to his service. What pools of water serve 
him not ? 

(Applied to Nala) — 

"Beautiful maid, betake thyaelf to this lord of the earth. Look at 
the rosy hue of hia feat. He it is, besides, whom the goddess of learning 
serves. Who doth not resort to him with the hope of riches ?” 

26. Should not this ambiguous speech promote the growth of the 
row of creepers of Damayanti’s doubts about the several Nalas? 
But, nevertheless it was strange that the speech likewise increased 
doubts with regard to DamayantI in the minds of Nala and Varui^a 
as well. 

27. Seeing the damsel undeceived isven by the crafty gods who had 
disguised themselves as Nala, the great goddess spake to her, pointing 
to Nala who was surrounded by the assembly of kings as by a halo. 

28. "Dost thou not recognise this king, the abode of beauty, who 
hath achieved advancement in victory in mighty battles ? Is there any 
one to whom he doth not appear to be Jimutavahana by virtue of his 
benign activity, his liberality towards suppliants ?t| 

29. “He is one who thoroughly studied Indra’s lawf. And whose radi* 
ance blossomed forth with hia royal coronation. Commendable will be 
thy acceptance of Nala, who is now thus mentioned by me by name.? 

30. “Knowing his wrath and his passion for warfare, as well as the 

t Lit : owing to their being many. 

§ i. e. the soldiers. 

II The verse might refer to Indra also : "Dost thou not recognise this hand* 

some, jovial Inura, who hath battles? Is there any one to whom 

he doth not appear to be the cloud-borne Indra by virtue of his malevo- 
lent activity towards hundreds of hostile demons T 

t Lit : way. 

1 The verse might refer to Agni also ; He is one whose brillianoe grew on 
aoeount of his being drenched with the butter of Indra’s saicrifieeB, into 
which be very often plnnges. Commendable will be thy aceeptanoe of 
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generomty of his mind, then shouklst offer thyself to Nala, the lord ol 
jwtieei in the fallneee of thy innete love for him,* 

31. “Is it thy wish that hia heart should not be bereft of the hope of 
marrying thee ? What men living in the world does he not protect ? 
It is not fitting that thou shouldst have no liking for him.”f 

32. Sarasvatl spake again to Damayantl, who was in a fix, having 
perceived Ala’s identity with Indra from the first of these verses, with 
Agni from the second, with Yama from the third, and with Varuua 
from the fourth. 

33. “Loving Nala as thou dost, how will thy surrender to yonder 
four, Indra, Agni, Tama ahd Varuua, be to the good ? By no means. 
They are shining in this assembly, assuming an identity of form. 

84. "Wise maid, why dost thou not conclude this divine being to 
be Nala|i nor chooae him as thy consort ? Oertain it is, he is not the 
reed 'nala'. It would be an overwhelming loss to thee, if thou shouldst 
accept him not. Who else could be thy spouse ?§ 

35. Ascertaining these words about Nala to be common also to Indra, 
Agni, Yama and Varuua, the charming Damayanti, becoming rest* 
less, felt a oertain grief, just as the tide of the ocean feels the submarine 
fire. 

36. Just as in the presence of a diversity of doctrines people do not 
believe in the truth of monism, the fifth alternative, though truer; the 
four (pluralistic) theories, wishing to win this (faith), being engaged 

the eod of Are 

* Applied to Yama : “Angry one, knowing his passion for killing as well 
as the propitious character of the region owned by him, tfion shouldst 

offer thyself to Yama who is not Nala (The region owned by Yama 

is the south). 

t Applied to VaruUa : “Is it thy wish that his hand should be free from 
the (customary) nooso ‘in order to press thy hand' (in marriage )f What 
men going by water does he not protect T It is not proper eto. 

II Or ; He is not a god. He is the lord of the earth. Why dost thou not 
conclude him (to be such) nor choose him etc. 

i The verse might be applied to each of the fonr gods, in which case the 
general construction would be : 

“Wise maid, he is a god. He is not a lord of the earth. Why dost 

thou not conclude him (to be such) T Certain it is, hs is not 

Nala. He has a mighty radiance, looking like Nala to thee. It thou 
shouldst accept him not The iu this case is : 

Vr:, *r wwiCTi: « ^ *ra: i 

fwt (twm) » 
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in {werrating aaeh a belief (in moniem) from gaining g^onod: rimikiiy 
Damaysnti, ia the face of this doabt about Nala, did not believe in the 
nality of the fifth alternative*, though more genuine than the reet, 
four other persons, desirous of winning her, having prevented her from 
acquiring such a trust, f 

37. Kali will oppress Nala in the future, but Dvftpara^ already made 
the beautiful damsel suffer. In this world, the two mallvolent ages 
Dv&para and Kali oould not tolerate the marriage of Damayanti and 
Nala. 

38. We know, at that very moment the five-arrowed Cupid with 
bewitching arrows, disquieting her simultaneously and separately with 
regard to each of the (five) Nalas, obtained a success for the number of 
his arrow8§. 

39. Damayanti never loved Nala for his beauty, she who rejected 
t^ose gods who had Nala's beauty. Love of one being for another 
bursts into bloom, born solely of the maturity of one’s deeds done ia 
another birth. 

40. “Where shall I get that bird|| whom I might question ? By its 
words I should know Nala as before”. Thus the wavy-haired maid, her 

mind occupied by Cupid, recalled at that moment the divine swan asso- 
ciated with Nala. 

41. With a fervent ardour she looked at each of them over and again, 
but perceived no difference between them five. Then as if with a 
frenzied mind that raised a hundred doubts and again removed them, 
■he said thus. 

42. “There is a certain notion among people that there are two 
moons ; but there is a cause for that error, the first being the pressing of 
the corners of the eyes, while the contiguity of transparent objects is 
the cause of the notion of image. But no reason is there for my illusion 
about the diversity of those.^ 

48. "Or, is the jovial Nala jesting with me, assuming a diversity of 

* i. e. Nala. 

t See Appendix on philosophical allusions. 

t The hostility of Kali and his companion Dvapara is described in Canto 

XVlI. “Dv&para’’ here means really “doubt” "uncertainty.” 

S i. e. all the five arrows of Cupid seemed to have a simultaneous effect 

on her, a triumph, so to say, for the number five. 

II i. e. the golden swan, 

^ She thinks she is suffering from a hallucination, in which Nala appears 

to her in five forms. 
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formv ? Eodowed with the power of knowledge, does he not perhepc 
possess this art, as he does the art of knowing the feelings of horses ? 

44. “ Is one of them Nala 1 Is another Paruravaa ? Is another 
Oupid ? Are the other two the Alvins ?* Am I not perhaps mistaking 

them for Nala, alike as they are by virtue of the eminence of their 
beauty f 

45. “Erstwhile on every side did I see my beloved Nala, whelmed 
though I was with grief at his absence. Why hath that plight of mine 
returned again, by the play of which 1 see these unreal Nalas ? 

46. “Why do I, deluded, thus make wrong surmises ? Clearly it is 
a trick of Indra and the rest. The goddess herself composed verses 

on them in such wise that they referred to the lords of the cardinal 
pointsf as well. 

47. “How can any mortal sign be visible in my lord while he is 
amid these five gods who are deluding my mind ? Alas, why is it that 

these gods bear not their usual characteristics, the possession of dust-free 
bodies and the like ? 

48. “Shall I beseech the gods to give me Nala ? Or, away with 
them, stubborn in spite of my daily worshipping them for Nala ! 
Their hearts are dreadful, like caverns, and the ocean of kindness of 
their hearts hath been dried up by the stroke of Cupid’s Withering 
Arrow. 

49. "Ye gods, lords of the cardinal points, like as the beneficial mi- 
ssion of meritorious books, even after they have acquired a beauty 
of letters derived from reed pens, vanishes when the books fall into 
wells, to wit, into the possession of blind fools ; so likewise, why hath 
your benevolent mission, virtuous as you are, disappeared, alas, 
even after you have assumed Nala’s beautiful form J? 

50. "What was written by God on the tablet of one’s forehead, 
though unsuitable, was bound to come about, removing something that 
was suitable. What desire should I now cherish in my heart ? Not 
the rays of the sun, but snow consumes the lotus. 

51. “That I am thus unlucky here I surmise from this : even the 
(allgiving) Kalpa tree when I ask for Nala becomes miserly towards 
ros. The hands of the tree, the tips of its leaves, have their fingerlike 
young shoots feverishly shrinking. 

62- “Shall I put the garland of choice In the hand of the goddess, § 

* Cf. 10. 22. 

t Here, Agni, VaruUa, Yama and Indra. 

t Lit : a charm of complexion derived from Nala. 

S i. e. Sarasvati. 
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sftyiag ‘Whoever amid these ia Nala, place it upon him ? Bat theo 
I would make her the enemy of the gods, and I would not hurt « jewel 
of a friend for the sake of a mere straw, myself. 

53. "What if I make the garland reach Nala, saying ‘Let him among 
these who is the real Nala accept this wreath in order that 1 may choose 
him’ ? But how can I do so, discarding shame ? It would be ridicu- 
lous, alas, the entire assembly hearing my words. 

54. “But why does the last Nala, though just like the other Nalas, 
drench my heart with streams of nectar ? Or, perhaps, in spits of the 
similarity in letters between the first and the last word, the grace of 
the beauty of alliteration flashes in the last word? only.” 

55. Thus rejecting the surmises arising in her mind, Damayanti 
could not come to a conclusion with regard to any. Her face, with its 
joy marred by grief, resembled then the moon overpowered by the sun. 

56. Epilogue. 

Hira etc. In his epic ‘The story of Nala’, full of sweet 
things, the thirteenth canto, an ocean of poetic emotion has come to 
an end, 


H The last-line of the verse is an example. Damayanti sets aside the pos- 
sibility of the last one being the real Nala, as the last of a grenp has 
often a more delightfnl appearance than the rest. 



CANTO XIV. 

1. Then in order to obtain Nala, DamayantI eagerly eet about the 
gratification of the goda. The creator made Sarabhi the wiah-oow of 
the gods ; but he made the gratification of the gods the wish-tow for 
men. 

2. The gods are like a grove of Kalpa trees to us, bearing choice 
sweet fruits as a result of the provision of waterbasins, namely, the cere* 
monial oiroumambulations to the right; and pourings of water, to wit, the 
preparation of unguents and incense. 

3. Full of faith, she bowed to the gods, uttering their names. The 
salutation of those who have faith in the gods is a synthesis of the 
components constituting an all-encompassing snocess. 

4. As she, in her heart, visualised the omnipresent gods by force of 
meditation, her vision became to her a surety of the fulfilment of her 
desire. The goda, once seen, vouchsafe a noble boon. 

6. There she worshipped them, while the people in the assembly 
looked on amazed. Flowers bloom when fruits are coming; the gods 
rejoice when a result is about to be won. 

6. She then worshipped them with hymns and bunches of fiowers, 
fresh and delightfully soft ; hymns pleasing by their clarity, and flowers 
by their purity ; hymns joy-giving, and flowers sweet smelling; hymns 
composed in metres regulated by syllabic instants, and flowers growing 
on M^ati plants; hymns that bad sixfooted verses accompanied by songs, 
and flowers that had singing bees. 

7. Singleminded, she bore them on the lotus seat of her heart, insta- 
lliug them there by mental concentration. The unclouded contempla- 
tion of the gods is the prelude to the attainment of a resnlt desired. 

8. Thereupon the four gods, pleased of themselves, were satisfied at 
that amount of devotion. How much blowing would a fire need when 
it wanted to be manifest of itself ? 

9. Having obtained the favour of the gods, she recalled the manner 
of composition of Sarasvati's pleasant speeches. The goda, indsed, when 
pleased, give nothing else than that they grant a wellordered mind. 

10. Keeping in view the last Nala^, she then connected with its 
special subject each verse, which was applicable to one or other of the 
gods, but was irrelevant with regard to any one else.T 

2 i. 6. the fifth or the real Nala. ^ 

^ i. e. she now understood that the verses 13. 10 eto, though apparently 
applleable to Nala as well as the gods, referred only to the gods and not 
to Nala. 
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• 11, At that moment she came to know that the verses (taken sejHirs- 
tely) referred to the womanly devotion of the regions of the sky to eac^ 
of the divine regentsf on account of the dependence of each region on one 
or other of them. But, taken together, they referred to Nala alone j even, 
as the diverse regions, all combined, were subject to Nala alone. 

12. (Now) she surmised that each verse which was applicable res-’ 
pectively to Varum, Indra, Yama and Agni, referred to Nala, when con- 
nected with the others. Each one of the yerees then served to singles 
out the god, not Nala. 

13. When she concluded the last one to be the king, her heart was 
replete with joy. Pondering on Sarasvati’s way of speaking, she said 
with a mind swimming in an ocean of thought. 

14. “Verily she possesses a certain grace of speech. For she is Sa- 
rasvati assuming a corporeal form. Speaking in puns, she welcomed 
Indra and the other gods, and singled out to me Nala as well. 

1 5. “As a favour to me, she strung together four garlands of speech*, 
to indicate Nala clearly. Two of them If could be applied to Nala. Lo, 
my own delusion was great. 

■ 16. “That those words of her conveyed a twofold meaning is verily 
the play of her poetic power. For even the lords of the regions of the 
sky, altogether different (from Nala), played the role of mortal kings. 

17. “Did the goddess then approve the rejection of the four gods, 
Indra and the others, as they were being pointed out one after another ? 
Did her pleasant speech, therefore, urge me towards Nala ? O what a 
delusion came over me 1” 

18. At that moment Damayanti saw that the earth was not touched 
by the gods, who surely considered the Earth to be the wife of another, 
holding with devotion the feet of her consort NalaJ. 

19. Coming to the fore, she saw in the gods no blink of the eyes, but 
noticed it in the king, as if it were saying, beckoning to her, “Gome 
here, and be united with Nala.” 

20. The maiden perceived no dust of the earth on the gods, but saw 
it on Nala. Doubtless it was attached to him from the Eijirth while she 
gave him, her husband, an embrace.^ 

t i. e. indra and the other three gods. 

* 13. 28-31. 

1 13.29,30. 

t Nala being a king, the earth was his wife. The gods of course do not 
touch the ground when they are on the earth. 

§ Cf. Vene 18, 
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21. She sew on Nala, but not on the gods, psrepiratiou that looked 
like a layerj of diamond on a beautiful surface of gold, as if it wished 
to abate within his frame, eager to embrace Damayanti, the heat caused 
by its separation from her*. 

22. The maiden saw that the garlands of the gods were fresh j but 
that of Nala was fading, as if it thought ‘Having won this tender maiden 
today, will Nala have any regard for me ?’ 

23. She saw in Nala, but not in the gods, a gleam that seemed to 
declare, 'How much will the gods assume of his beauty ? Nala’s gleam 
is atill not theirs.’ 

24. The idea which had first risen in her mind about Nala correspon- 
ded with these signs. From the manifestation of these characteristics 
she knew also that she had obtained the favour of the gods. 

25. Then love urged the damsel to place her wreath of choice on 

Nala, while shyness held her back. Equally did she bear the urge of 
both. 

26. Eagerly she made a strenuous effort to make the wreath embra- 
ce her beloved. But from shyness and stupor, not even a slight stir 
was there in her lotus hand. 

27. The beauty of an overlord came over the Sentiment of Love abid- 
ing in her heart, which held a parasol, the dynasty of the moon§, and 
was made to move like a swing by bashfuluess and Cupid. 

28. Her hand, eager with the wreath of choice, going tpwards her 
beloved, stopped again. Her everohanging glance went half way to- 
wards her beloved’s face, but back it came again. 

29. Her heart had already reached her beloved, but her eyesoonld 
not move. The saying that shame abides in the eye was at that mo- 
ment clearly made true by her. 

30. Somehow casting a glance at the beauty of Nala’s lotus face, the 
bashful maid half looked at that orb of the moon, Sarasvatl’s face. 

31. Perceiving those feelings of hers, the goddess spake thus to her, 
feigning to be ignorant, “The screen of the wave of thy shyness doth 
not allow even me to discern thy thoughts.” 

32. No sooner did she whisper tbe letter ‘Na’, half of Nala’s name, 
in the ears of the goddessf than she became overwhelmed with shame. 

t Lit : gpront. 

* Lit : to abate the heat of hi« body eaiiBed by separation, (a body) 

desirous of embracing. 

§ Nala, a scion of the lunarj dynasty, is fancied ai a royal umbrella under 
which love thrives like a king in Damayanti’s heart. 

^ Lit : As soon as the letter.... ..was admitted into tbe ears of the goddess. 
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She bent her heed low, robbing her fingers one against another. 

33. Saraevati, taking hold of her hand, led her towards Indra with 

a smile. But Damayanti proved true to the significant name Perverse, 
common to women in general. •• 

34. The goddess started to take her to Indra (again), smilingly pull- 
ing her by the hand. At this she drew back her hand with a start, aa 
if it had been placed by mistake on a serpent’s body. 

35. The goddess of wellbeing associated with the sovereignty of 
heaven grew jealous, when she saw Damayanti going towards Indra, 
But, atfectionate to Indra, she was ashamed to see Damayanti then turn 
away from him. 

36. 'T heard thee say No in respect of Kala. So name some other 
suitor.” Exhorted thus by the goddeeaj, Damayanti, toieed by the con- 
flicting emotions of bashlulness and love§, indicated Nala with her eye. 

87. While the goda laughed, placing their hands on the hands of the 
nymphs, Sarasvati, fondly embracing Damayanti, and leading her to the 
middle of the passage running in front of the mortal kings and the divine 
lords of the regions of the sky, made her look like a travelling idol of 
the goddess Durga.H 

38. Seeing Damayanti going unaskedlf, slowly and slowly in the 
direction of Nala, Sarasvati turned her back from the middle of the 
way, wiehing to take her again to those very gods. 

39. But Damayanti repressed the close embrace of the goddees, even 
as a newly married bride does that of her spouse, briskly moving her 
lotus-stalk neck as she turned her lotus face away*, (a face) distinguish- 
ed byf the humming noise of those bees who were her maiden friends. 

40. The goddess, with the corners of her lips drenched with a smile, 
said then to Damayanti, who was by no persuasion willing to go towards 
the gods, “Thou with the orb of a face excelling the moon ! what sus- 
picion canst thou have towards even me ? 

41. “Without bowing at the feet of the gods, without fully obtaining 

** 4HII“woman” means literally “perverse.” 

t Damayanti had uttered ‘Na’ (*1) in her attempt to name Nala. Sarasvati 

pretends that it vrai a No, rejecting Nala. 

S Lit: Damayanti who was an arena of a duel between bathfulness and 

Cnpid. 

II Durga idols are still oarriad in procession in jAssam and Bengal on the 

Vijayi DaSami day. See, however, Voo. under ipstfjiii. 

1i The reading ha® been adopted. 

* *** *“ turning 

t Lit : marked by a symbol, the humming noise etc. 
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their penzuaeion, how can thj desire to ohoose Nsls as thy eoaeort 
be proper in the lace of their hostility ?” 

42. Once more taking DsmayantI by the hand, who grew eon&dent 
at these words, the goddess made her bow to the gods and said to them, 
“Your kindness she now deserves, devoted to you, 

43. “Te lords of the regions of the sky, this devoted woman chooses 
you not as her consort, for you are many ; nor any one among you for 
fear of humiliating the rest. She seeks therefore to choose this king, 
who is but portions of yourselves combined in one. 

44. “Long ago did the creator bring about Damayanti’s marriage by 
choice, through the (chance) contact of her wreath with Nala on the 
way as well as by her dalliance of love through a (chance) embrace of 
Nala.^ What then remains that yon attempt so much to thwart it ? 

45. “Or, perhaps it was a desire to bring fame to Nala, never devia- 
ting, along with his subjects, from the path of caste duty, that brought 
you to the earth, you who were pleased with this manner of his activity.” 

46. Sarasvatl took her to Nala, when the gods, on hearing these 
words, gave their permission with signiBcant movements of their eye- 
brows, their lips playing with smiles in the orbs of their faces at these 
words of the goddess. 

47. Sarasvatl brought Damayanti’s hand, charming with a wreath of 
Madhuka dowers, near the neck of that moon of the earth§ Her hand 
was immovable even by Cupid, while she stood motionless with shame. 

48. Round Nala’s neck the bride then let fall the wreath of Madhuka 
flowers, decked with Durva shoots, as if it were a line of letters offered 
in writing in token of her acceptance of him. 

49. The king bore round his neck that wreath of flowers, looking 
like Cupid’s noose, and beautiful with deep blue Durva blades resemb- 
ling in lustre the sentiment of Eros*. 

50. Methiuks, with a face downcast with offended pride, Damayanti 
jealously looked at that garland, which was flashing bright in contact 
with Nala’s body, and had on it an emerging line of thrills, the tips of 
the Durva blades. 

51. From the mouths of the beautiful woman of the city there 
went up a loud Ululu sound, a sort of auspicious song of theirs, the 
letters of which issued forth as if incoherent from joy. 

52. The wreath of Madhuka flowers, resting on his spotless bosom, 

t See 6. 49-55. 

S i. e. Nala. 

* This is the conventional colour ofNlflT, 
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and mirrored on it, look«d like a line of Cupid’s arrows, partly lying on 
the surface and partly gone inside. 

53. At that moment, while Damayanti’s body bristled with thrilla, 
all her hair seemed to stand on tiptoe, eager like children to witness th« 
bridegroom’s charm. 

54. She, with the charming lips, brightly shone, all her limbs bristling 
with the (erect) tips of her hairs, as if she were Cupid’s archery ground, 
bedecked with target poles. 

55. At that moment did all her movements vanish, as if blown away 
by the gusts of wind loosed by Cupid’s arrows. Or, perhaps were they 
for a moment cajoled away by Kali in order to make with them a vigo- 
rous effort to win her for himself. 

56. While Cupid caused that perspiration in Nala’s hand, which was 
touching the wreath bestowed by her, he was creating the ceremonial 
palmful of waterf for the coming marriage, a mighty festival. 

57. Tender as she was, she resembled cotton wool. So it was natu- 
ral that she should be shaken by the blasts of air from Cupid’s arrows. 
But a wonder it was that Nala, a mainstay of the earth, should have a 
violent tremor on account of them. 

58. The wreath of flowers, reflected in the tears of the (rival) kings, 
seemed to remain thrust in their very eyes, judging from the redness of 
them. But rightly were Nala’s eyes wide open*, which drank in 
the wreath. 

59. From the joy caused by the touch of Damayanti’s hand, Nala 
was BO greatly benumbed that ha long resembled a pillar fixed for Cupid 
to aim his arrows at. 

60. Close to him, the rulers of the regions of the sky, renouncing 
that beautiful form, now receding from them, assumed their own forms; 
just as some one resorts to begging, renouncing an empire; or goes over 
to old age, traversing the period of youth. 

61. The erstwhile hidden (thousand^ eyes of Indra, as be was casting 
olf his disguise as Nala, appeared first, as if from a desire to see the be- 
auty of Damayanti’s emotions, each eye vying to be first. 

62. She (now) saw an approaching sage, the founder of a family 
group, whom Indra, enemy to his own family, seemed to place 
in front of him as a noble friend, on account of the obstacle 

t Bef. to the water poured on the bridegroom's hand by the bride's father 
as a token of the bride being given away, 
t Lit 5 The interior of the king’s eyes rightly adopted a dilation. See 
also Notes. 
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to Indra’s marriage with Damayanti ; lor a marriage depends on the 
favourable character of the ancestral families of the bridegroom 
and the bride. § 

63. Agni enveloped his body with shooting flames, as if he wished to 
destroy with torches the mighty gloom of the infatuation caused by 
his love. 

64. Alas, Light, the companion of Agni, appeared faint in the day, 
as if it quickly hid itself from shame before the people, Damayanti 
having chosen a husband other than Agni. 

65. Yama assumed a form, emitting gloom, and dreadful with eyes 
red as a cloth dyed with red lac, (a form) accompanied by a mace, as if 
he were then Wrath coming to occupy the hearts of the kings.* 

66. Citragupta, Yama’s highly meritorious scribe, and the colourf of 
Yama’s body which had been marvellously concealed came into view 
together. The former put ink on the surface of a writing leaf, which 
ink the latter claimed to surpass^. 

67. The mighty Varuiia shone forth, assuming his watery form, and 
bearing bis noose in his hand, the tie of his mind, slackened at that 
moment with regard to Damayanti§. 

68. The lord of the waters was indeed without any companion, for 
he misunderstood the precept “One should come to a woman in the 
company of some one else”, and thought “How can one, accompanied 
by one’s wife, win another woman” ?1| 

§ e. g. the I, ride and the bridegroom should not belong to the same ances- 
tral familyor gotra. Indra, being a god, has no gotra : he is besides 
said to have destroyed his gotra i. e. killed his kinsmen (See Notes). 
Unable to satisfy gotra conditions, he brought with him a pravara or the 
founder of a family group as a substitute. 

* i. e. the rejected suitors. 

t Lit : attribute. 

t i. 6. Yama’s colour was blacker than ink. 

2 Lit : bearing his noose fixed in his hand, as it it were related to the un- 
loosening of the tie of his mind, effected at that moment with regard 
to her. 

II Considering the weakness of human nature, moralists advise men to 
come to a woman in the company of some one else VaruUs, 

however, misunderstood the saying and took the compound to 

mean “accompanied by one’s wife” ; for the word means a Wife. 

Bethought WfUf: meant ^SjtIJT:. Varm.ia’s 

epithet “the lord of the waters” is here purposely used, as 
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69. TherMfUr Saraivati alad mattifattad her divin* form, pJeaatng 
to Viahnti, Perceiving her with her emblems coming into view, the 
maiden wondered no more at the manner of her speech. 

TO. Indra and the other gods, who were displaying this fun of trans* 
motation of forms, in that onlooking assembly of heroes, caused, alas, the 
discomfiture of magicians, destroying the means of their livelihood. 

71. Then looking at Nala and DamayantI, who attained the unattain- 
able objeet of their desire, both charming with the emotion of their mu- 
tual love, Indra, the mighty sovereign of the Qotden Mountain*, then 
said, delight in his heart. 

72. “DamayantI, so to thee is given this king, a boon that is rarely 
obtained. Nala, because thou sincerely executed thy missionf, here is 
my favour to thee — 

73. “In sacrifices will I partake of thy oblations, assuming a form 
visible to the eye. Many doubt the existence of gods independent of 
sacrificial formulas, not seeing any sacrifice partaken of by U8.| 

74. "When the end comes, be merged in Siva and Parvati, thyself 
and thy wife. The anxiety ‘What shall I be like at my death ?* doth 
indeed oppress the heart of a sentient being. 

75. "On the bank of the river Asi, near Yar&uasi, a city will rise 
for thee to live in, called after thy name. For, if thou live in K&di, 
desirous of salvation, the joys of Damayantl's company will be curtailed. 

76. Then the god who is the mouth of the gods§, who are familiar 
with the taste of sacrifices, having wreaths of smoke for beard, said to 
Nala, "May thy prosperity be unbounded as the milk of that wish-cow, 
thy own vision of me. 

77. “May my body which serves to burn and cook be subject to thy 
will. Becoming its master, mayst thou excel Cupid, who was over- 
powered by this very body of mine. 

7«. "Food, fish, drinks and the like, may they, prepared by thee, sur- 
pass nectar in taste. King, I know thy searching nature with regard 
to the culinary art.ll 

it miirbt sound also "the lord of fools" "a master fool." 

* Mern. 

t The mission to DamayantI on behalf of the gods. 

t This is a referenoe to Mimftmsh doctrines. See Appendix on Philosophi- 
cal allusions under 5. 38. 

{ i. e. Agni, so called, beoausc oblations to the gods are offered in the sas- 
rifieial firs. 

ti Lit ; acts of cooks. 
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79. The god who is the soa of the 8un§, also pleased of himself, said 
to the, king "This my tongue hath long been eager to give thee a boon 
on aooount of thy deeds. 

80. ‘"Let all kinds of weapons along with their appurtenances appear 
to thee, the conqueror of enemies. Nothing higher than this is worthy 
of being attained by those who are dedicated by the hero’s vow. 

81. “Even if thou shouldst suffer the direst turn of fate, may thy 
heart not deviate from the law. The trio of virtue, wealth and desire 
abides in the hands of one who forsakes not piety, and is not devoted to 
anything else.” 

82. Varuua, pleased at heart, spoke to the king words accompanied 
by a smile, “Having bestowed Damayantx on thee, I give thee now two 
boons by way of giving her a dowry. 

83. “Wherever thou wilt, let there be water anon, even in a desert. 
Water doth maintain the life of creatures in the world in away in which 
the other elements do not. 

84. “At the mere exertion of thy will, let a desert, whose heat ex- 
pands with the summer sun, turn into an ocean, and then again become 
the abode of camels as before. 

85. “In contact with thy limbs, let there be a freshness and divine 
wealth of fragrance in flowers. Nothing have I seen like flowers that 
produces both religious merit and bliss.” 

86. Smilingly did Sarasvati, too, say in joy to the king “Shouldst 
thou not accept something from me, bringing as I do delight to thy 
beloved ? 

87. “The wise should not despise a thing, though slight, which comes 
without one’s asking. Offered by an honourable Fate, methinks, such 
a gift of love is worthy of a high esteem. 

88. “King, reflect in thy heart, and ever meditate on my pure 
mystic formula, which, without any form, embodies ^iva, and is accom- 
panied by the moon.lT The formula represents the form that goes by 
the name Parvati and ParameSvara, universal, but twofold owing to 
to the union of two shapes, male in one half and female in the other.* 

I i. e. Yama. 

H The formnla in question is ^ which contains in itself Siva's name 
minns the vowels. The formula beiofir regarded as the embodiment 
of ^iva, it is described as being’ accompanied by the moon supposed to 
be on Siva’s head. The ‘moon’ (frj) means also the Candravindn of 

the fomnla. 

* Tim reference is to the Ardhan&rlSvara form of ^iva, baU male and 
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May thia formula prore effective to thee ! 

89. “The virtuous man who cherishes in his heart this my formula 
called Gint&maui (The Wishing stone) becomes a master of eloquence 
with a speech drenched with the nectar of fully developed sentiments. 

■ He acta as Cupid in charming even the gaielle-eyed maids of heaven. 
No use speaking much. Whoso longs for a thing doth obtain it precise- 
ly with the help of this. 

90. “If he who is solely devoted to me meditates on my figure com- 
posed of formulas, concentrating his mind on me. and worshipping me 
with beautiful fiowers, perfumes and the like, as I ride m 3 ’ beautiful 
swan ; and, if he, at the end of a year, puts his hand on the head of 
some one, whoever he may be, the latter, too, will of a sudden compose 

elegant verses. Worth seeing is the wonder of this particular form 
of mine. 

91. “Ornament among kings ! everyday will I make Damayantl famous 
as a woman, an abode of virtues, devote herself more and more to the 

I sport of clasping thy neck. With emotions she is cherished in thy heart, 
and in the heart of the (future) poet of thy life. Everyday will I make 
also the Vaidarbhx style entirely devote itself to the game of wordplay 
in thy speechf ; (the Vaidarbhi style) that is known as a woman, and is 
an abode of merits. It is replete with poetic emotion in thy heart, in ; 
the heart of the poetic narrator of thy life. 

92. “For the joy of men, pure verses on thee will plentifully emerge 
from the mouth of the poet who, inspired by myself, will celebrate thy 
deeds. Like Vishnu wilt thou be renowned as the holy-famed destro- 
yer of the sins, brought by the Kali age upon the people of the mun- 
dane sphere.” 

93. The goddess and the gods then said (to Damayantl), “Say, what 
desired object shall wo give thee, the crownjewel of the world ? Noth- 
ing is unattainable to thee, who art chaste. Ah, let him who wishes to 
infringe thy vow be reduced to ashes 1 

94. “Astonished art thou to see us assume our (real) forms, discard- 
ing our disguise. In thy heart, too, let knowledge spring up to acquire 
its form, wisdom ” 

96. While the gods betook themselves to the sky, having thus gran- 
ted boons, there rose in a moment a mighty noise caused by the oonver- 

half female. Barasvatl’s formula propounds the true nature of this 
form ; and while repeating it, the devotee is to viaualise in his heart the 
mysterious dual form embodying the male and female energy of the uni- 
verae. See also Notes and lutrodnotion. 
t Lit : throat. 
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oaUou ot tbe Iciage, as kkej were rising, with their followers, the ndse 
deepening with the sound of the drums beaten by the multitude of goda 

96. The rival kings, in spite of their jealousy, did not impute any 
defect (to Nala) , which had no place in one who was virtuonsand purelamed; 
nor did they utter anything having a setnhlanee of martial ardour with 
regard to one who had obtaiced divine weapons ;by virtue of hoons. 
But, with their sighs, they made Damayanti’s heart lull of a profound 
pity. 

97. Turned by those kings into an incarnate deity of the river of 
the sentiment of pathos, Damayanti at once besought her father and 
made him give to them the worthy ones among her friends. The kings, 
too, gave up the purpose of ending their lives, because Damayanti Was 
■ot theirs, when they reoeived those damsels who eonetantly imitated 
their comrade, learning from her ali her arts. 

96. Alas, as Nala, equal to Indra in epioadoar amd glory, was then 
about to start for his restdeuce, a shower of flowers fell from heaven, 
as if it were Indra'e fame assuming a corporeal form, shedding tenM^, 
to wit, the honey of those flowers, with bees dropping on it,f 

99. At that moment the gods, leaving the king, a portion of thSSr 
own bodies, felt a pain that is sained by tin motilatioa of a liittb. 

Sarasvatl, too, full of anxious ibougbts as she was departing, looked 
at DaraayaBtl, the abode of her own graoe, tnrnijig sumI tusning round. 

100. On that festive occasion of giving a daughter 4n <tnarriage, king 
Bhima singly; Nala and Damayanti both, iu order to wipe off the evil 
words of the (rejected) kings; and the kings, who wore -many, -as -Wiey 
were going each to his own camp, all these played, played and jdayed 
auspicious music in joy. 

101. Epilogue. 

^ri Hira etc. In the beautiful epic 'The story of ‘Nala’, compo- 
sed by him, whose fine sayings are clear as the autumnal mooitlight, the 
fourteenth canto, briUiant by nature, is finished. 


* Indra’s fame is fancied as a woman shedding tears, because ho was re- 
iaotsd'hisr Bmtmfoti. 

t The honey refers to the tears, and the bees to the eollyrinm pahat^plied 
to the eyes by women. 



CANTO. XV. 

1. The king of the land of Niahadha*, honoured with that wreath 
of ehoioe, then went to hia palacef, ahowering vast richee on the pane- 
gyriata, particularly on those who eang Damayanti’a virtaea. 

2. On the way he gave away gifts in such a manner that the heaps 
of jewels, left behind like straw by the minstrels feeling the tremendous 
burden, were long gathered in plenty by an eager crowd, as if they 
were grains of corn left behind by reapers in the fields, 

3. “Should hej not be ashamed to have taken a woman in the open 
assembly ?” ‘ How can a person with excessive beauty be happy?” Such 
utterances of the sycophants of the (rejected) kings were drowned by 
the recitations of panegyrists and poets. 

4. The imputation by enemies of petty faults that are untrue serve 
only to set forth the innocence of the good. If a charge were true, 
there would never be an attempt to attribute a false guilt. 

5. The king of Vidarbha, too, in a cheerful mood, entering the inner 
apartments with his daughter, said to the queen who was in suspense, 
“Anxious one, accept thy eon-in-law, Nala 

6. “In comparison with the lustre of Nala’s body, Cupid is mere 
straw. He will sanctify our family with the splendour of his lineage. 
Our daughter alone knows how to single out such a suitor amid a gather- 
ing of the heroes of all the three worlds. 

7. “Let gazelle-eyed women perform ceramoq.',, regulated by 
womanly convention, and befitting the auspicious oo^ pgp, of a marriage. 
We shall carry out the injunctions laid down in th jriptures and the 
Law books.” Thus he said and went out. 

8. The assembly of astrologers, looked at in the face by the king on 
going out, declared the astrological moment to be free from defects 
caused by the rise and fall of planets by virtue of its perfect qualities. 
Thereupon the king made preparation for giving his daughter in 
marriage. 

9. He then sent word to Nala through a messenger, “Let my family 
and my daughter be favoured by thee. Today, after a long space of 
time, Jet the sprout of our desire grow into leaf by virtue of the cere- 
monial water washing thy feet.” 

* Nala. 

t i. e. the palace destined for his use during his stay in king Bhima's 
capital. 

t i. e. Nala. 
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10. Ileuiag iibo echo of king Bhima’« words going up thus from ik« 
messenger’s mouth ss from s care, Nela said, ‘Here I go. 1 bow at tae 
feet of niy superior.’ He sent back the messenger, liberally bestowing 
gifts on him. 

11. The king of Vidarbha, when he heard the messenger’s report, 
waited for Nala, full of esteem, even as the ea^er Cakrav&ka bird, hear- 
ing the crowing of the cock at the end of the night, waits for the sun. 

12. At that moment, in one place, a woman expert in painting felt 
« certain pride, being selected (for the task)*. Another, expert in 
making cakes, acquired a certain dignity by reason of her occupying a 
high seat. 

13. The facades of all the houses of the city, tinged with a beam of 
joy, shone forth with the rays shooting from the gates of pearls and 
gems ; (rays) assuming the sportive role of travellers. 

14. At that moment, wreaths of flowers, out of season, and made 
with strips of cloth, were spread over the streets like a canopy, fearless 
of heat, and confounding even bees owing to their being so richly 
perfumed. 

15. The citizens shone, covered with ornaments. The houses shone 
with their lustre heightenedf by manyooloured paintings. In the city, 
the very form of the earth seemed to be transformed on account of the 
bejewelled floors of the houses. 

16. Then rang bells in continual peals in the city. Harps sounded 
in highly swelling tones. Flutes reached a high pitch of intonation. 
Drums sounded unrestricted by any limit. 

17. Lyres were not drowned by flutes, nor flutes by singers, nor. 
singers by cymbals. Cymbals were not drowned by tabours, nor tabours 
by drums, nor drums by tambours, nor tambours by drums. 

18. The farspreading noise of tbe crowds, deepened by the sound of 
wonderful musical instruments, and mellow with its resonance on the 
waters of the ocean, more than filled? the ears of the elephants on the 
limits of the regions of the sky, 

19. In conformity with family custom, lifting up golden pitchers, 
a multitude of matrons then bathed the princess on a raised platform, 
beauteously gleaming with decorative designs. § 

20. With their mouths bent, tbe pitchers carried mango-tree sprouts, 

* Lit: put forward., 

t Lit : bathed. 

? Lit : was not contained in. 

i See Voo. under ^51*^. 
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leloaai ol tiMir 4fl*p <lklfr«o»; 

flonqmmd and isdtitMid by tar fao aat o to ihe po«t»»a <rf iwntarBWilaia, 
M ft M 41 m«i% of 4ih«ir akTorjr.lj 

21. Drenohed with water over and again, and bacsmi^ gzadgnti^ 
mdiant widt « dlk soaif etnoing whit**, she, *t that memeni, perldotly 
rHMilited the neeting point of the ratnj aeason and the aotnian. 

SS. Badiaat with a arhite^hining eifk aearf, with her Tcnsdend loalc 
«f hair drippy w«her, efae at tieaee reeemhled the eky, otioe made 
gjoouy hy raiaeioada rent aeunder, aaid (then) besiitiltil with hhe 
hietee td the Btooo. 

23. Verily the lock of her hair, scattering for a moment clear ranohig 
dnopa of water, eboae lordt. ae if it were emittiBg white pearle of 
bme, earned by its osnqaest of the iiai:<k baeby iaU (A the Cbmazi deer. 

24. Made brighter by the -water on her body being wiped off with 
a tender tdodi, she shone tnudh like a golden image, glowing fliear from 
hdog bnrniehed with a stone. 

25. If gold were to learn the art of b^ng IcagraBi feotn shgbtly 
opening flower-leaves of the golden Ketaki, it would acquire the geaee 
a# her Knfae, redolent with beauty-paint, and afammeifiag w^th a gleam. 

16. Xxpert la Sffl the arts, the girl friends of DaMayantt, who araa 
taleen to the middle ef a bright piatfom, adorned her in a wMment 
neatly on every limb by virtue of their long tnunkig in their ast. 

27. 'She who wae beaaty’e climaK even without any tadoriuaent 
WM adorned by elever maids, and eeenlo be fairer. But who will .have 
the skill to prove that she shone not by her adommeot, but the adorn- 
wont almte by her ? 

li. ‘Ob receiving an ernaiBetital mark of ced auenic on the lerefaead, 
her face, embeHiShed .by her ftps and eyee, earpaaead on heau^ thesmoon 
with a Osmpaka bod offcwed to it in wnrship, after it has been 
wonfeipped with biosaome of the Saadhuha aod the totnaj 

16. A eertarn dameeltied her lock of bahr, a epeaytOf -flowers, -imitnn- 
ed by the smoke rising from the censer. &er 'hair was a •maes of 

II Aastsyenll’e hrsasts, isDond es beinv fatter 'thaB-^B yetohers. are iwa- 
sined to have defeated than and sRade tlutiB their staves. The siuto- 
BWry naiigo Isaves att a che d to the amitths of She pitehsrs rspesBent the 
gloom of their disgrace. 

* Alio bright with the moon, her silken sesrf. 

t The face with the ornamental mark is compared to the 'mooa-Weittt6ppsd 
with a Campaka bnd, while the lips and e«ss nnt snutsteil tssiMflli irnl i 
to Bandhuka and lotus blossoms. 
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yArn for bfae making; of the cloth of darknees which covered the night 
of blindness brought by Cupid to her royal suitors. 

30. It was alter a long while that a girl, who repeatedly bound the 
fume of inoeuse, taking it for a look of hair, came to bind Damayanti’s 
C&mara-like hair, having learnt that mistake of hers through the smiles 
of her nnaiden friends. 

31. Her wavy flowing hair, with buds of Karutia flowers then set in 
it, resembled the Yamuna river undulating with dense ripples, that looks 
as if it were being dragged by Balarama’s ploughf. 

32. The gold band worn by her on the forehead was a flash of light- 
ning accompanying the clouds, her hair. The lightning's permanence, 
maintained by nectar^, 1 surmise to be due definitely to its contact with 
the moon, her faoe.ff 

33. The curls of Damayanti’s hair gleamed on the border of her 
brow-ornament, as if they ware winding creepers of smoke and soot 
isaning from that light, the ornamental mark of red arsenic on her brow. 

34. The ornamental line drawn with oollyrium paint (on her temple) 
brightly shone, reaching nnto the corner of her eye. It seemed as if 
the Beauty of her youth* cast that thread to esteud her eye8.ir 

35. That line was perhaps painted not with oollyrium. It was a 
trail left by the sapphire-tike pupil running to the eyeoorner oft and 
anon with an amorous grace. Was it painted with the pupil’s darkness- 
born gleam ? 

36. In contact with that line of collyrium, Damayanti’s eyes acquir- 
ed the beauty of two lotus blossoms, used by Cupid as bis arrows, and 
markedll with the line of scars left by the bowstring on Cnpid’s hands. 

37. The rent near the eyes of the black antelope bespoke the tact 
that the creator wished to put out the eyes of the animal, thrasting his 
fingernail into them, for their offence in bearing resemblance to Dama* 
yanti’s eyes at the time of creation^. 

t See Introduction. 

X Lit : The permanence of its lifespan which resorts to nectar, 
ft The face is the moon, and the gold band a flash of lightning made per- 
manent by the nectar of the moon. 

* Lit : The second beauty of age. 

H The line in quettion is compared to a thread dipped in ink, wkieh an 
artisan casts on a plane surface in order to have the impresaion of a 
straight line. Here the artisan is DamayanH's youth, whose motive is 
perhaps to reconstruct her eyes on a larger plana. 

H Lit: touching. 

S Or at the time of her adornment. Lit : at that time. 
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86. Damayaati’fi eara, heavily pressed by the eyesH, installed on 
themselves two ornamental blue lotus buds, knowing them to be rlvds 
of the eyes. 

89. The two decorative lotus buds, worn by her, shone forth; as if 
they were the eyes of some onlooking appreciative swain, made blind 
by Oupid. The eyes dropped on her, and remained attached. 

40. Cupid viewed Nala as his sole target, provided as he was with 
arrows, Damayanti’s lotus eyes, appearing within the curve of a PalftSa 
bow, to wit, the radiance of the gems of her earrings. 

41. Did her face, having conquered those moons, her jewel earrings, 
reported to be Jealous of her face, bind them with the creeperlike ears, 
taking the earrings for two moons, without investigating whether the 
aharge of jealousy was true or false ? 

42. A girl friend, after she had made Damayanti put on the earriugs, 
said to her “Verily the contact of thy moonlike face with these earrings 
on either side will, in respect of the growth of love in thy beloved, have 
the same effect as the association of the moon with Venus and JupiterlT 
has with regard to the birth of a child.” 

48. The wax, applied to her lips for brightening the glow of their 
red lac paint, shone forth, clinging to the border of her nether lip, eager 
to abide on the nectarlike lip, having forsaken honey. 

44. Verily her throat resembling a young sapling, by virtue of its 
melodious voice, passed formerly for a lyre without any qualifying epi- 
thet. Then when it received seven pearlstrings looking like the strings 
of a lyre, it clearly shone forth, as a sevenstrmged lyre. 

45. The fair* maiden’s arms, accompanied each by an auspicious 
conch bracelet, shone forth as if they were each attended by a young 
lotus stalk to learn the art of being soft from the arms. 

46. The fresh paint of red lac applied to her feet was at that moment 
surmised by people to be fresh sunlight, emeiging after long embracing 
a pair of lotus blossoms, having parted . with them at the coming of the 
night. 

47. It was not red lac. It was clearly Cupid’s glowingf fire, whith, 
having offended the beautiful maidj, now§ waited upon her feet, 

II Eyes stretohine as far as the ears are regarded as beautiful. 

K Sapposed to bring Inok. 

* Lit : fairtoothed. 

t Lit : marked by redness. 

I i. e. while she was pining for her lover. 

§ Lit : thereafter. 
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thin^cmg of h»r union with her lover. 

48. Since her limbs looked beantiful by themselves, and adorned 
each other, nothing could those adornments claim. Useless it was to 
make them. 

49. Each successive feature of beauty, growing by degrees higher 
and higher, which she acquired in contact with her ornaments, broke the 
chain of the idea of limit, owing to (fresh) beauty coming and coming 
to the fore. 

50. While she was looking at the reflection of her face on the gemlike 
surface of a mirror, she shone as if she, bringing her face close to the 
moon, measured the difference between the two. 

61. The moon, defeated by her face, assumed a magic form, visible 
to those who have a notion of seeing two moons in the sky* * * § . But, still 
was it defeated by her face, assuming a plurality of forms, in the 
mirrors, simultaneously displayed by two of her maiden friends. 

52. (Amid the reflections) on the two mirrors held before her by her 
two friends, was only one her face, and the restf lotus blossoms ? The 
flowers were seen to acquire a resemblance to her face, having ended 
their lives by nightly devotions in the midst of frosty. 

63. She was surrounded by bows, the rays of the gems of her orna* 
ments; (bows) with oncoming arrows, to wit, the bees coming to her, 
taking her for a wreath of Palana blossoms §. She then appeared to be 
guarded with hundreds of thousands of bows, because she was Cupid’s 
treasure. II 

64. Her beauty attained a rare excellence by her ornaments, as does 
the Ganges with its special sites of pilgrimage ; as does an object of 
natural affection by virtue of its merits ; as does statecraft by brilliant 
turns of luck. 

56. Wives of kings, who came to king Bhima’s great festival, bowed 
to Damayanti to avoid being made widows by Nalall. They bore on 


* i. e. in order to sotpass Damsyanti’s face, the moon assumed a dual 
form visible to certain people. See Voo. under Lie: the 

moon assumed a form which ,had a magic witnessed by 

t Lit : the others, which were many i. e. the reflections of the faces of her 
friends. 

t Cf. 2. 39 and 7. 35. 

§ Damayanti shining with gems is fancied as a garland of bright red 
Pal&6a flowers. 

II Cf. 7. 19. 

T i. e. prayed that their huabands might not bo killed by Nala in battle. 
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their heads the red lac of her feet, as if it were anspieioas vermilion 
borne for the long life of their husbands. 

66. Bashfully drooping, she then received, bowing as she did so, the 
blessings of her parents, Br&hmautus, and devoted matrons, which, by 
their unfailing nature, were equal to the utterances* conveying the 
boons of the gods when pleased. 

57. At the same time, in the same fashion, servants expert in the art 
of decoration effected on their master Nals an adornment worthy of 
the festive occasion of his wedding. 

68. The persons engaged in the work, pondering over and again, 
tiedf the king’s hair, which stole the grace of the feathers of moulting 
peacocks, left in deposit with it.:^ 

59. Flower buds, coming in contact with his flowing hair, beautifully 
dre8eed§, acquired the beauty of Cupid’s arrows, joined to the long 
polished string of his bow. 

60. The king looked beautiful, adorned with a crown of priceless 
jewels on his head. A wishing tree he was to suppliants. So he seemed 
to put forth a charming spray of 6owers||. 

61. The halo of the moon, in the guise of a band of jewels attached 
to Nala’s brow, shone forth, as if it could not encompass the whole faoelT, 
which at that moment acquired a beauty greater than the moon’s. 

62. Verily, the circular ornamental mark on Nala’s brow, near the 
eyebrows, looked like a shot kept ready near a bow** •, (a bullet) of 
Cupid who wished to kill that swan, Damayanti’s abounding strength 
of mind.ff 

* Lit : garlands of letters. 

t Also “imprisoned” by pun. 

I Lit; hair that concealed the fact of the deposit (with it) of the 

eraoe etc. 

§ « to be applied to both “hair” and “bowstring” 

II The jewels are likened to flower buds. 

H Nala’s face is the moon, and the jewel-band the halo of the moon. But 
as tbs jewel-band encompassed only the forehead, it is fancied that it 
could not comprise the whole face owing to the latter having a wider 
radius of lustre than the moon. 

** Nala’s eyebrows are fancied as Cupid’s bow, and the oiroular mark on 
his forehead as a shot kept near a bow. Lit : A shot in the shape of the 
cireular ornamental mark 

t+ “swan” (aoo.) qualifies also ifrct 

wr VniRW 
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t 

6& The oinmlar dot of sandal, which Nwla’afaoe sarpasaii%#l|iS^ 
blossom bore (on the forehead), resembled} some beauteous star al»dil|[ 
in the bosom of the moon. 

^ 64. 'DamayantI cannot be married to Nala nntil she goes tbl^gh 

the ceremony of going round the firs'. Thinking thus, did 
despair* send the moon in the form of a dot of sandal, to decipher the 
creator’s script (on Nala’s brow), and to see whether she was really 
‘on bis forehead or not’f. 

6.5. At that moment, Nala's circular earrings, combined with their 
refiections on the surface of his cheek, acquired the beauty of four flash- 
ing wheels of Cupid’s chariot. 

66. The pearlstring attached to his neck, coming in contact with 
the fore-end of his chin, while he was bowing in homage to his elders and 
Brahmanas, looked like a multitude of danse nectar drops oozing from 
the moon, his face. 

67. Nala’s arm, whence sprang his splendour, and by the resisting 
power of which he became powerful in battles, overcoming armies, and 
which fulfilled (the desire) of numerous suppliants asking for riches, 
assumed the character of the ocean. (The ocean, too, produced the goddess 
of splendour Lakshmt By means of its elephant, Air&vata, Indra be- 
came powerful in battles. The ocean, too, fills up the clouds asking for 
water).ir 

68. Verily his arm became an (aligiving) divine tree, unceasingly 
fulfilling the wishes of supplianta The pair of bracelets§, placed on his 
wrist, looked like a basin for water made round trees. 

69. He shone forth, radiating his fame and might, in the guise of the 
white and crimson lustre of diamonds and rubies, visibleil on the circle 
of his arm-ornament ; (fame and might) earned by his conquest of the 
earth, and confronting all the ten regions of the sky. 

70. When Nala saw the gleam of his appearance on the dense mass 

I Lit : made friends with. The last two lines of the verse may be oons- 
trued as follows f«terr (v«fl«r) «f- 

c/etsfi fai. 

* Lit: Indra’s despair. 

t i. e. to see whether she was really destined to be Nala’s. The expression 
is found in some modern vernaculars also. 

^ The portion within braoksti is derived by means of puns. See Notes. 

S Lit : The bracelet bavins a second one. 

I To be eonneeted with "lastre”. Lit : attached to tint elrete ate. 



of th« gems of his ornaments, whioU ooversdll all his Hmbs, he made 
naelees the holding of mirrors before him by his expert attendants. 

71. Not merely did the rejoicing people look at the gleam of the 
setting of his ornament^, the ornaments themselveB, widening their gem 
eyes, seemed to look at one another’s gleamlT. 

72. Delighted with the nuptial procession, and with his crown on, 
the king, who used to destroy in battle the conquering chariots of enemy 
kings, then mounted his chariot driven by \ arshueya* ; just as Arjuna, 
known as Kirltin, who killed in bj.ttle the enemy king Jayadratha, 
mounted his chariot driven by Krishna and rejoiced in martial expedi- 
tions, accompanied by his followers 

73. The nymphs of the heaven Vidarbha, with their ornaments on, 
then brightened the highways evermore, coming from every house, to 
look in the eagerness of their heartsf at the shining prince. 

75. Eager to have a look, a certain woman of the city, without 
noticing even the scarf over her breasts, which was half blown away 
by the wind, displayed before him as he was proceeding the offering of 
an auspicious pitcher, her own bosomj 

75. A woman, while pointing out Nala to a friend, for a moment 
showered over him parched rice, the pearls of her necklace, which got 
loose unnoticed by her, striking against the bracelet of her band, which 
she had abruptly raised from her lap. 

76. The multitude of those young women served as auspices to 
the king while he was journeying§ ; for they had mirrors, their own 
flashing finger nails; lotus blossoms, their faces, flowers, their smiles; 
honey, their voice; and young leaves, their hands.** 

77. Wishing to take the betel which was in her hand, a g%y woman, 
whose lotus eyes were fixed in a gav.e, thrust her toy lotus into her 
mouth, as if she were angry with it for rivalling her face in beautyff. 


II Lit : clinging to. 

H XJSjTpitW NarayaiH. 

* Lit : that had Varshueya as the ebarioteer, 
t Lit : owing to the rise of emotion. 

I Lit ; with one of her breasts. 

§ Lit : bent on going. 

** f'i* ' women possessing mirrors in the shape of their.. .finger nails, 

lotoses in the shape of their faces etc. Mirrors eto. are Inoky objects. 

tt 5 as if in anger at ita joint sovereignty with her face. The 

absent-minded woman swallowed the lotus iaatead of the betoL 
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7S. At that moment, a certa'n wooiaa felt her view of Nala to be 
greatly obstructed by the daring embraces of a paramour, who joined 
her in the midet of the crowd while it was dietracted, looking at NalaJ. 

79. Another woman with superhuman beauty§, who was eager to 
see, her eyes ceasing to wink, was prevented from passing for a nymph, 
simply because she touched the earth with the extremity of her foetH 

80. Another woman seemed to thrustlT by force into her friends a 
joy exceeding the capacity of their hearts, with strokes of hands and 
shakings, which served to warn them* that their oanaments had 
slipped off. 

81. Did even the ears of the gazelle-eyed women looking on with an 
undivided attention, also turn absent-minded, gazing with their own 
eyes, to wit, the blue lotus buds decorating the ears ? Was that the 
reason why their ears did not hear ? 

82. With their eyesf as with the hollow of a palm, drinking in Nala 
who was covered with clusters of ornamental gems up to the crown of 
his head, some of the women took him for Indrs, the sovereign of the 
(celestial) region, which is the Veda-ordained result of the Soma and 
other sacrifices; and thought in their simplicity ‘Is he enciroledJJ by a 
thousand flickerleB8§§ eyes’ ? 

83. The women talked thus among themselves: "Perfect in his 
beauty, he hath now emerged to adorn the throne of Cupid, who was 
consumed by the fire of Siva’s wrath. With the lustre of his body ha 
surpasses even Pururavas, Urvasi’s beloved, dear as her life* whose 
mother was king Sudyumna, transformed into a womsnVT. 

84. “For the sake of this youth, rightly did Damayanti who is wise 

t Lit : the crowd whose eyes were distracted through looking. 

§ Lit : possessing a physical charm ill-suited to mortals- 

II It is believed that nymphs neither wink nor touch the earth. 

II Lit ; caused to be-oontained as it were. 

* Lit : which were given by way of telling them that etc. The woman 
was drawing the attention of her friends to the fact that their ornaments 
had slipped oS in the bustle. She is, however, fancied as thrusting back 
into them their overflowing joy by jostling and striking them with her 
hands. The imagery is that of stuffing a receptacle with things beyond 
its capacity, by thumping and shaking. 

t See Voo. under 

liit ; embraoed. 

{{ Lit : unwilling to wink. 

The king> while out iA the forest abuuting, was turned into a wouitb 
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njefit the suppliant Indra, the lord of all the gods. Bat, onbaarable 
is the unfitting attitude of the gods*, who, though known to be benignf , 
were annoyed} when she chose him as her consort. 

85 “Why did not the lords of the cardinal pointe§, who yritnessed 
Damayanti’s wreath of choice playing round Nala’s eager neck, rand 
with some weapon their bosoms, which burst not of themselves ? 
will Indra, alas, disappointed in histiove for DamayantI, appease today 

his consort ^aol, bowing to her on his return, her lotus face turned 
aside 1 

86. “Think ye not, Damayanti is ignorant that fame is higher than 
pleasure. Rightly she refused to be made a second ^ao! by Indra. Tell 
us, who ever composed a poem on the life of ^aci 1 But, who will not 
compose poems on her career, a flood of the river of poetic emotion ? 

87. “Cupid of the earth, this youth delights our eyes with his beauty, 
created by Damayantl’s religious austerities performed in many a birth. 
Let him today receive a unique lustre||, enjoying his union with Dama* 
yantl, who was unattainable to Indra, the overlord of heaven, even 
with the wealth of his religious merit. 

88. “Did the practice of the creator, who unites man and woman, 
become mature in order to bring about the conjugal union of this pair ? 
The creation of their profound love by Cupid was perfected by bis play 
of inducing mutual love in men and women ever since the beginning 
of the world. 

89. “We do think only those women whose eyes made the acquain- 
tance of Furushottama occupying the platform, first of all, on the occa- 
sion of the great festival of the full moon in the month of Jyeshtha.H 
now see Nala going through the streets. The woman who bathed in the 
month of M&gha in the sia-destroying confluence of the Yamun& and the 


tor entering a forbidden pleasure grove sacred to Parvati. Moon’a son 
Budba happened to see him and besrot on him or her Pururavas, the 
famous lover of UrvalSi. 

* i. e. the gods who had boon Damayanll's suitors. 

t (lit: good-minded) means also “gods”. 

t 5^: (lit: evil-minded) — here, sorry and angry — is contrasted with 

§ Indra and the other three gods. 

11 Lit : a non-duality of lustre. 

^ The referenoe is to a festival celebrated at Puri in Oriesa, during which 
idols of Krishna, Balarama and others are led out in procession on se- 
parate platforms. To witness this proosuion WM to acquire great 
religious merit. See Introdnetion. 
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Qang&, becomes (now) a queen* * * § by virtue of black and white tufts of 
C&mara bair, to wit, Nala's glances playingj; on her. 

90. “On account of Damayanti’s great love being directed to Nala, 
the succession of her past doings declared the luck that attended him, 
the Indra of the entire circle of the earth. The blessing given by ^aol, 
vrbo was pleased, because Indra was not chosen, is a guarantee of happi- 
ness for the daughter of our king. 

91. "Full of esteem for the kings, because they came for her sake, 
DamayantI rightly wiped away their disgrace, by rejecting the gods as 
well, even Indra§. Presenting herself to her husband as a gift from the 
gods, obtained through their favour, she removed all occasion for any 
talk of shame, anger or disgrace in respect of the gods as well.’’ 

92. Thus did these wives of the citizens speak, delighted to see that 
beauty of Nala, which was growing insolent on account of the perfect 
charm of the ornaments set on his every limb ; who had hands fair as 
rabies, and went along, occupying a delightful chariot; even as the moon 
with rays fair as rubies, goes to the pleasure hill of the east, on the 
border of the Nandana garden, riding on the airl|. 

93. Epilogue. 

6ri Hira etc. In the epic ‘The story of Nala’ composed by 
him, which is melliduous with profuse sentiments, the fifteenth canto, 
brilliant by nature, is at an end. 


* Lit : a woman king. 

t Lit: falling. The lucky woman who happened to be looked at by Nala 

with his dark and bright eyes is compared to a queen while being fanned 
with black and white tufts of C&mara hair. 

§ Lit : the gods inoluding Indra. 

II 1 have followed the following construction— VPlSPr 
am: (See Voc* under ^9(9^) The 

oommentators differ. See Notes. 



CANTO XVI. 

1. Snrroauded by chariots, the charioteer king* then started for the 
hmne of the king of Vidarbha, taking auspicious objectsf with him, and 
in two ways putting the priest Qautama, a perfect knower of the self, 
to the fore.^ 

2. The mighty king was attended by mooncoloured C&mara fans, 
waved by gazelle-eyed maids, as if the fans were hie own resplendent 
virtues, mirrored on his shining ornaments. 

3. While Nala was proceeding, accompanied by forerunners who 
wore magnificent attire and ornaments, Indra, if he bore the name 

§> did so by convention only. 

4. That night the marriage procession, enveloped in darkness ming- 
led with the duet raised by the army, shone forth, making lights super- 
fluous, because of the jewels in the diadems of the kings forming Nala’s 
vanguard, 

6. The king of Vidarbha||, hastening on account of the close approach 
of the auspicious momentf, sent kings as heralds every moment, 
one after another, whose throng added to the immensity of Nala’s army 
on the way. 

6. The flags of the epeedy-horsed army, billowed by the wind blow- 
ing in**, and looking like cloth-made lions, elephants and tigers, turned 
the sky into a woodland, animated by manycoloured China silk creepers. 

7. The king then saw the entrance ground of king Bhima’s palace 
beckoning with the garland of flowers on the gate, which waved with 
the gusts of wiud from the (flapping) ears of a row of elephants, as if it§§ 
were Damayanti's girl messenger calling him with her eye-brows. 

8. Resonant with trumpets^, made to act as welcoming questions 
flashing across Damayanti’s mind, the entrance ground shone forth with 


* Nala. 

t Cards, rice, pitchers fall of water etc. 

t meaning both “putting in front of” and “paying homage to.” 

2 i. e. (Ht : one who has a good vanguard), an epithet of Indra, 

now befitted Nala more than Indra. 
il Damayanti’s father. 

^ The moment astrologioally favonrable for the marriage oeremony. 

** Lit : the blowing in of the wind. 

{{ “It” refers to the entrance ground. 

Lit : Posseuing the sound of trumpets which was made to aet ete, 




the moving iMires of two posts of banana Btems*, like a girl friend of 
hia beloved, adorned ^with a dowlng soar! 

9. In front of the royal palace the two royal armies, subdued with 
fear for their two disciplinarian masters, met each other without indul- 
ging in mutual slaughter, and uttered a swelling sound, f 

10. The king of Yidarbha looked with joy at Nala, who politely 
came on foot from as far as the gate, Dama| welcomed him, going half 
the distance, and saying to him, ‘This way*, having indicated his 
kinsmen. 

11. Rising and stretching out his arms in joy, king Bhima then 
received Nala, now come, the worthy suitor of his daughter ; just as the 
ocean, carrying a two-sided rush of waves, receives the flood of waters 
coming from the Ganges. 

12. Bhima, the overlord of kings, master of vast armies, then fitting- 
ly gave his benign daughter, of perfect splendour, to the allkuowing beuigu 
Nala, the best of men.§ 

13. While Nala tasted the preparation of honey, curds and butter, 
offered to him, he gave rise to a surmise in the minds of the people, 
who were thinking of the future. “As be is going to drink honey, Da- 
mayanri’s lips, he hath now made under that pretext an anspioions 
prelude.''f 

14. The bridegroom’s hand had taken delight in slaying othersll. The 
hand of the bride was a thief stealing the beauty of the lotus. Was it 
for this that their hands were tied with rough Ku^a blades, in the well 

* It is usual even novr, in some parts of India (e. g. A.ssam), to decorate 
the entrance ground of the bride's place with banana plants. 

t Lit: On the doorway took place the encounter of the two armies, 

(an eneounter) wnioh had no mutual slaughter, aud in whioh there was 
the uprise of a widespread noiee. 

1 Damsyanti’s brother. 

3 By means of puns, king Bhima is indirectly compared to the oeean, ‘'the 
lord of many a river", who gave Laksbmito Purnshottama (i. e. Vishnu), 
and to the Him&laya, “thelord of the mountains", who gave (i, e. FSr- 
vati) in marriage to ^iva. It will be noted that girgiH means “river" 

in the ease of the ocean, and "army" in the ease of king Bhima ; while 
tRi*. “overlord of kings" means also “the lord of the mountains." 

T i. e. Nala’s tasting of the honeyed 'madhuparka' is to be regarded as a 
ceremonial rite preliminary to his tasting of Damayanti’s lips. See Voe. 
under 

I L e, enemies. means both “other" and “enemy''. 
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goveraed* kingdom of ^idarbhn ff 

16. J 

16. Nala’e father-in-Iavr gare him the wishfulBlling wreath of 
Oint&maui gems., worthy of the gods; which ^ira had given to king 
Bhitna, being his friend by virtue of the name ‘Bbltaa'§. The wreAth 
was obtained by ^iva himself through his friendship with Kubera. 

17. The wreath of Gintamaui gems brightly shone, carrying within 
itselflT all that is begged for by suppliants and due to them, in the guise 
of the reflections on it of the rare and huge mass of things, heaped up 
in order to present them to the bridegroom, 

18. King Bhima gave to the bridegroom goddess Durga’s sbiuing 
sword, which destroyed the Mahisha demon. Absorbed in dalliance 
with ^iva, the goddess had given it to Bhima, who bore the same name 
as her oonsort||. 

19. The bride’s father* • gave to Nala the sword which was formerly 
lurried hy DurgA, the enemy of the Mahisha demon. The sword, which 

rent asunder the foeman's limbs, was discarded by her right half, mer- 
ged in the (left) half of her coneortff. 

20. The sword had a vow to become a mountain, where arose the 
sun of its valour. It had a woodland, the extremely dense pictorial 
designs on it. It had a brook, its blade made bright by whetting. 
It boro the morning twilight, the blood of wounded foes. 

21. King Bhima gave also a knife to Nala, which was beautiful with 
its sheath, and worthy of being grasped with the hand, as if it were 
Tama’s tongue, sent by the eagerly suppliant god, to ask Bhima for 
the hand of his daughterJJ. 

22. The ornamental designs on the upper and lower portions of the 
blade of the knife§§ flashed, as if they were oollyrium paint applied to 

* Lit • that which has a good king. 

t The binding of the handi with knia blades is a part of the marriage 
ceremony. 

I Obscene. 

J Bhima' (terrible) is also an epithet of Siva. 

^ Lit : containing all that is begged for etc located witliin itself. 

II See Verse 16. 

Lit ; the giver of the bride (i. e. king Bhima). 

tt The reference is to the ArdhanSriSvara form of Siva, half himself and 
half P&rvatl or Dnrgfi. 

tt Tama, it will be remembered, was one of Damayanti’s snitors. 

it Lit : The upper and lower portions of the blade of the knife (with oraa- 
mental designs on them). 
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the eyes of women, and deooratiTd dasigne painted on women’s hoBoma. 
It gaemed aa if those who were initiated into the vow of sleeping on 
the battlefield, as on the bare ground of a place of worship, presented 
these designs, which belonged to their own wives, as religious gifts to 
the knife.§ 

23. The chariot, which Agni had sent before to king Bhitna, profess- 
ing friendship with him|l, being in love with his daughter, was now 
given to Nala by the king. It could traverse with ea®e mountains, oceans 
and impassable paths. 

24. As the fact of this great chariot having an excellent charioteer 
was patent from Nala’s connection with its polesH, so its excellence as 
great as that of Kubera’s Pushpaka chariot could be inferred from 
Kubera’s own example.* 

25. King Bhima gave to Nala that jewel of a horse, which Varuua 

g The ornamental designs on the blade of the knife are fancied as the 
paint and pictorial marks, no longer nsed by women, their husbands 
being killed by the knife in battle. As, however, the knife, by killing 
them in battle, sends them to heaven, the ornamental designs are ima- 
gined to be religious gifts made to the knife by the victims themselves, 
who are likened to persons engaged in religious rites. 

II See 5. 66. 

t Nala was famous as a charioteer. 

* There is a pnn on It means both “an excellence like that of 

the Pushpaka chariot" and “an excellence by virtue of (the possession 
of) the Pushpaka chariot." It is fancied that the chariot given to Nala 
had the same qualities as Knbera, the god of wealth. Just as Kubera 
was (excellent on account of his famous Pushpaka chariot), 

similarly this chariot also may be inferred to be which, however, 

means in this case “excellent like the Pushpaka chariot". Throughout 
the verse an artificial comparison between Knbera and the chariot presented 
to Nala is sought to be established by means of puns. That is the force of 
The chariot was a (a great chariot); Kubera, 

too, was a hero known as (one who fights single-handed against 

ten thousand warriors), in the case of the chariot, there was “Nala’s 
connection with its poles“ pole + 3 lrt(qj; Kubera, too, had 

a paternal “relationship with his son named Oneof the attri- 

butes of the chariot was "the quality of having a good charioteer" 
; Kubera, too, bad “the attribute of having begot a child" 

^Siq^f(|s=3r4fq^ni,)BnviDg thus compared the chariot to Kubera, the poet 

goes on to compare it to Enbera's Pushpaka chariot. It maybe added that, 
applied to Kubera, means also jiqvtktIR:! 
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had lormerly offered to him* to establish friendship with him ; fth« 
horse) who was originally given by the ocean to its master (Varaim) 
by deceiving Indra with the Ucoaibgravas horsef. 

26. The horse, who used to bring near by his speed the farthest 
limit of vision, making people impatient with an eager desire to look 
at himj, did not bringjoy to their eyes so much as a great thirst§, through 
that same desired to see him again. 

27, King Bhima gave to Nala a spitoon, which was very high and 
entirely made of rubies Viiivakarmsn bad cordially presented it to 
king Bhima, perceiving Indra's esteem for him. 

28, On account of its halo of rays, beautiful as the rising, high ascend- 
ing sun, the people long thought, ‘Is it full of the remains of chewed 
betel, thrown out by Nala, who is fond of betil ?’ll 

29. The huge dish of emerald which the demon Maya, a worshipper 
of Lord ^iva, worshipfully offered to king Bhima, who had the same 
name as his master ^iva,JI was now given by king Bhima to Nala. 

80. The venom of serpents has no effect on peacocks, because they 
ever bear on their feathers the colour of this dish. Had Lord 6iva 
taken the K&lakuta poison on this dish, his neck would not have 
turned blue||, 

31. That elephant whom king Bhima gave to Nala, and who cons- 
tantly poured rain, his ichor, as if ha were the elephant of the sky||||, 
was it the elephant of Indra, who fell from heaven, having offended 
the sage Durvasas, rejecting the wreath of ffowers offered by him. 

32. With his flapping earsff, the elephant seemed to tell his fellows 
inhabiting the regions of the sky, even without any words, “Face me in 
the pride of your strength, or go afar off in terror, even beyond the 

* See 5, 56. 

t i. e. the ocean gave the Uooaihfiravas horse to Indra, reserving a better 
one f< r VarnUa. 

t Lit : making people slave to the eagerness of a desire to see. 

S means literally “the dnsty-neokedness of them" i. e. 

the “thirst" of the eyes, the eagerness of the spectators to see the 
horse again and again. 

II The bright red ruby spitoon, thongh empty, seemsd to be full of ths 
scarlet remains of betel. 

II See Verse 16. 

is Lit : he would not have borne the attribute of being blue-necked. 

III! i. e. the Airftvata elephant. 

fi' Lit : by means ot the comings and goings of his ears. 
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border of the horizon, and live.” 

93. Verily the elephant bore his tasks as the root cause of his fame 
and his drops of ichor as that of the d'egraoa of his foes. With the toil 
of his earsf , he waited upon the Beauty of his head for her pleasure ; 
(the Beauty) that had breasts, the temples of the elephant’s head, and 
perspiration, the flow of his ichor. 

34. No one, however skilled, could count the horses given away by 
king Bhitna as ceremonial marriage gifts, nor the objects of gold, nor 
the spirited elephants, nor the heaps of jewels. 

35. The Firegod, who had opposed the marriage of Damayanti and 
Nala, was afterwards appeased* and made agreeable by DamayantL 
Then Nala, facing the firegod, went round him, keeping to the right. 

36. Did the ceremonial utterance, “Be thou firm as a rock”, after it 
bad blessed Damayanti, quickly die sway in shame§ ? A stone would 
move, even at a push given by mortals. But she was not moved from 
womanly dignity by Indra himself. 

37. The priest (Qautama) then tied with a knot Damayanti’s skirt to 
her beloved’s scarf Allknowing, he seemed to declare the future faithless* 
ness of Nala, who would go away, cutting asunder the cloth (worn by 
them both). 

38. Damayanti’s consort, his eyebrows inclining towards her, pointed 
out the evening star and told her to look at it. Was not the tiny starlT 
visible to her ? Still the prestige of an act prescribed by the scriptures 
was maintainedll. 

39. The bridegroom indicated the Arundhati star^ to the bride, 
“Look at yonder Arundhati, the devoted wife, diminished to an atom 
in the presence of one who hath spurned Indra for the sake of the king** 
cherished in her heart.” 

40. The grains of parched rice, let fall by her (on the marriage fire), 
looked like flowers, while they were in her leafiike hands. Passing 
through the ether, on their way (to the fire), they acquired the beauty 

t i. e. with his flapping ears. 

* Lit : was afterwards made favourable by propitiating. 

2 The bridegroom is required to ask the bride to stand on a piece of 
stone, and be firm as a rook. 

H Lit : the smallness of the star. 

II Lit : proved true. 

} ‘The morning star personified as the wife of Vaslsh^ha' — Apte. 

** Nala himself. 
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of stara. They flashed like a row of teeth in the fire, the aaonth of 
the gods*. 

41. The wreath of smoke from the burnt oflerings, whiob she took 
up (with her hand8)f, acquired the beauty of musk paint on her cheeks. 
It looked like c llyrium paint on her eyes. On her ears it assumed the 
grace of a Tamftla epray. On her brow it looked like curls of hair. 

42. The profuse perspiration on the hands of Uamayanti and Nala, 
shy both of them, was lost to view, as it over and again mingled with 
the ceremonial water accompanying the gifts made by them. The 
streaming tears of emotion in their eyes were thought to be due to|l the 
dense whiffs of smoke (from the marriage fire). 

43. The beauty of their buigeoning thrills was lost amid§ the thrills 
of the people, who saw then king Bhiraa’s liberality, as he gave away vast 
riches, as religious gifts. 

44. The haste involved in the continuous performance of Vedic rites 
could not overcome the inertia that fell upon them ; nor could the fire 
kept burning with sacrificial fuel, though it was in front of them, re- 
move the vehemence of their tremors. 

45. The priest (Gautama) brought the rites concerning Nala to a 
most successful issue, while he was married to Damayanti, even as the 
great sage Brihaspati did those relating to Indra, when he married ^aci. 

46. Nala then went to the chamber of pleasure, which seemed to be 
turned into a thousand holes by women, in order to peep through them. 
Verily that chamber, occupied by the conquering hero, looked like the 
armour of the thousand-eyed IndraH. 

47. The bride and the bridegroom did not eat with appetite from 
shame ; nor did the one fully look at what the other did. For three 
days, as prescribed by the law, they slept with desire, but without 

enjoyment. 

48. In one plac^, Dama, the young scion of the dynasty of Bhoja, 
made his subjects jest freely with the bridegroom’s party, using a signi* 
fioant glance. In another place, he had the people coming with the 
bridegroom’s procession served with food by maids who were nymphs 
of the earth. 

* Fire is so called, because offerings to the gods are made in the sacrifici- 
al fire. 

+ This is a marriage custom. See Introduction. 

11 Lit : were explained away by 

{ Lit : was merged in the people who were thrilled to see ete. 

If Indra 's armour had of oonrse a thonsand apertures eorreaponding to 
his thousand eyes. 
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49 To ft oertain guest he sidd “Well, let some nisids bring here ftome 
QUrry to suit thy taste. Let some give thee water, for thou art thirsty, 
ftud riee as well, just as thou wilt.”* 

50. H 

61. A member of the bridegroom’s party was saying (to two women), 
“You two are my favourite miatress'^e." One of the women, being told 
thus, put her pearlstring round his neck, while the other tugged it, 
saying “Speaking like that, dost thou not look like a goat 

62. A girl, waving a feather fan over Nala, was laughed at by the 
people, as she cast off her skrit for fear of a lizard, which was secretly 
put on to her feet by a maid of Dama, and which quickly went up the 
whole length of her leg^. 

63. A mischievous maid spread out a seat of animal skin, meant for 
Br&hmanas, with the tail to the forej and a simple Brfthmftua of the 
bridegroom’s party seated himself on it. But, making him rise, plead* 
ing her ignorance, she laughed, adjuating the seat with the tail turned 
back. 

54. A certain fellow had a mirror secretly put from behind by some 
one else between the legs of a beautiful girl of the bridegroom’s party, 
whom he himself kept rapt in attention by his talk. Then smiling, he 
looked at the mirror. 

56. Created by Cupid, those maids whose beautiful eyes were eager 
to entertain, and who banished the strength of one’s patience with 
their graceful movements, frequently made the onlookers laugh, as they 
disturbed into emotion the members of the bridegroom’s party||. 

56. A youth smiled ; and a maiden, who smiled, too, with the lotus- 
stalk neck of her lotus face sidewise moving, verily pierced a target 

* Means also : “Let these maids here bewitch thy heart as befits the 
beauty of their limbs. Desirous of kirsing as thou art, let some by all 
means offer thee their face, delightful to the god of love.” In this ease, 
(?|itsi+ 7T5K) is to be construed as % ; Ulg 

should bo combined into “water” should 

be separated into while (adv.^ should be com- 
bined into . 

^ Obscene. 

t The man had said This, however, sounded like the bleating 

of a goat. 

t Lit : which had a speed traversing the length of her leg. 

H Lit: they from whom took plaee the emotional disturbance of the 
members etc. 
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without being in front ol it, driving *he emile into his henrt. 

57. LeaviOg what she should have done, a maid did something dsn.. 
She restrained her eye, which was eager to see. That very fact, full ol 
meaning, declared to her lover the entire message of her heart. 

58. A rash, ventnresome fellow kissed a girl wliile she in a bending 
poeture gave him water. Applying a slow hand to his feet, while she 
poured water on thenij, he waited for another opportunity to deceive, 
the eyes of the crowd. 

59. Looking at a youth, a clever maiden formed round her maiden 
friend, who was like the moon, a halo with her lotus-stalk arms. Lo, 
though it was loose, it assumed in his eyes the character of a fast 
OmbraoeT. 

60. Qrievously hurt by Cupid’s arrows, with tremors and thrills 
clearly visible, one guest took shelter at the feet of a maid with smooth 
eyebrows while she gave him water, being mirrored^ on the transparent 
nails of her feet. 

61. A fair maiden smiled, turning aside her face. Bashfully she 
stood with face downcast. She spoke in a soft faltering voice. This a 
youth took as a surety of winning her. 

62. Looking at a maid who waved a fan, a youth whelmed with 
emotion heavily perspired. He raised his neck, pretending to feel hot, and 
looked at her face, discarding shame. 

63. Made restless by the breeze of her fan looking like an agile leaf 
of her creeper arm, which softly touched her bosom, the youth resembled 
a bird, confined iu a cage made of diverse reeds. 

64. There was such a sweep of glances and such a manner of speak- 
ing that, in the mutual entreaties of the youthfal couple, not even the 
lightest work was left for a messenger to do. 

65. One fellow, in an ecstasy of joy, failed for a moment to drink 
the palmful of water applied to his lips*. Instead be kissed, on the 
water, the refieotion of the face of a girl, who was beaming before him, 
with eyebrows like to Cupid's bow. 

66. The guests of the bridegroom’s party got angry, when an eme- 
rald dish was put before them. But they were told “It is not ofiered 
to you, full of raw vegetables. It looks like that because of its green 
colour.” 

I Lit : the feet on whieh water was falling. 

1 Lit I The halo formed by a elever maiden with her arms ronnd 

that moon, her friend ete. 

S Lit : in the gniis of hU refleetioa on the nails of her feet. 

* Lit: mouth. 
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67. A yoatb, wbo truly wae polite, asked a woman something while 
she stood before him, smiling as he spoke, but without looking at her 
face. His eyes were fixed on the middle of the space between her feet 
on the crystal floor. 

68. The people eagerly ate rice, unbroken, entire and crisp*, with 
vapour playing over it. The rice did not lose its softness. It was ex- 
cellent in taste, white, fine and fragrant. 

69. While a fair youth cast repeated side glances at a maiden, whose 
breasts were slightly budding with youth, a heavy-bosomed woman, 
deeply ashamed, took up the scarf of her own bosom, which was of 
itself slipping from her body. 

70. The maids, serving milkrice to the guests, made it look like an 
expanse of sand alongside streams of clarified butter. The butter was 
fragrantf, because in its origin the first cause of it was the divine cow 
Surabhi (Fragrant). 

71. Butter may be inferred to be sweeter than nectar, though nectar 
hath never been druuk by mortals. For the gods, who feed on nectar, 
long for this butter, even though its fragrance is destroyed by the 
sacrificial fire. 

72. “She failed to understand my hint, the meaning hidden from her 
by her bashful nature. Perhaps she knew it, but paid no heed.” A girl, 
going a few steps, and turning back, destroyed this notion of a youth 
with the arrow of a reassuring glance. 

73-4. Who did not take there, with a hissing mouth, a preparation 
of black mustard containing curds, shaaing the head, with untimely 
Boratohings of the crown of the head, owing to its sharp pungent taste ? 

The preparation was white, first mild, and then burning, as if it 
were a portion brought from the coolrayed moon, whose rays become 
sharp, in order to consume separated lovers. It was like an insincere 
man, friend first, and then foe. 

75. A couple, in their first youth, concealing their feelings, glanced 
each at the face of the other over and again, after their glance had 
wandered over sundry objects at random^. 

76. Eagerly eating the mild curry, cooked with the flesh of the 
deer, the guests seriously thought, 'Was this curry cooked with the flesh 
of the deer in the moon, for it contains^ a nectarine juice V 

* Lit : detached. 

t Lit : on the bank of the stream of the mass of that butter which was 
fragrant etc. 

f Lit : mads a glance, which bad wandered at each other’s face. 

{ Lit : flesh containing a 
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77. The eloaing of the eyea lor a while by a yoathfal eouple, whose 
matoai hints did a messenger’s taek|, made the people conclude thi^t the 
hour of worshipping the god of love had arrived. 

7S. A gallant asked a maid whether the day or the night would be 
suitable for love-play, putting his hand on the hot and the cold dishes 
by turns The clever maid, bashfully rejecting both day and night, 
put her finger on her nether lip, sweet as the evening glow IF 

79. S 

80. A guest, leaving some rice (on the dish), and drawing some to- 
wards him, asked a maid with this coming and going of the hand, "Shall 
I come, or wilt thou come At this she bent her face in shame. 

81. As the guests mistook a preparation of meat for one without 
meat, and had the delusion that a preparation without meat was one 
of meat, the clever cooks laughed at them, and treated them to wonder* 
ful dishes, prepared with diverse ingredients. 

82. Giving, with a fingernail, the shape of a lip to a tender piece of 
seasoned flesh under some pretext, a youth bit it with his teeth, and 
praised its taste ; while he laughed, looking at the waitress’s lips. 

Sa The people ate many a seasoned dish, wondering at the things 
produced out of season, their shape being givenf by combining nume- 
rous ingredients, and their taste being produced|| by cutting and 
Compressing. 

84. A guest, who had quenched his thirst, said to a maid, 'I am 
thirsty’, looking at her face. She wished to take the water jug again 
in her hand, but abruptly turned back owing to the laughter of her 
friends.* 

85. A youth, as he was going to take some butter which was in a 
bowl, saw there the image of a gazelle-eyed maid. When he put his 
hand on the (reflected) knot of her skirt, the reflection of her figure bore 
a mass of clearly visible thrills. 

86. A guest pretended to take the broth, and kissed the reflection 
of a roaid^;^ on the oil in the broth, repeatedly touching itfH with the tips 

t Lit : the task of whose messenKer took place from their mutual hints. 

^ This indicated the evening twilicht as the right time. 

§ A variant of 78. 

t Lit : snoh beins made by the oombinstion of 

r Lit : such being produced by 

* The guest really wanted a kiss. 

Lit : a maid reflected on the oil etc. 

TI i e. the reflection. 
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of bia ftagera. whteh turned red, being put in hia mouth§. 

87. Far from being able to eat, the people oould not even eount the 
mild, savoury and flavoured curries, which were prepared with fish and 
the flesh of deer, goats and birds. 

88. A certain feliow had been rejected before by a maid, slightly 
knitting her eye-brows, though he had made entreaties with flattering 
words and gestures. But she took pity on him, assuming again a 
gracious look, when he put his fingers into his mouth in the course of 
the meal^. 

89. There the water, contained in a golden jar, was made cool as ice 
with draughts of air, and fumigated with fuel of aloe wood Drinking 
it, the guests thus described it again and again — 

90. “Creator, it was well that thou didst create water as ‘nectar 
aud made it 'life’ll. But in vain didst thou give it an all-ojnfronting 
face ; for chose who drink it should also have been likewise formed.’"* 

91. "Friend, give him rice" “Give it to him yourself” — wrangling 
in this way, two maids served no rice to a guest who, shaping hia hand 
like the cup of a lotu6,T repeatedly asked for it, though there was 
sufficient (on his dish). 

92. A guest looked at the covered bosom of a maid, who was giving 
him water, and thought ‘How large are her charming breasts ?’. To 
him her beautiful hands seemed to give a reply, upholding the 
golden jart. 

93. In king Bhima’a man-ion, the guests, to their heart's content, 
ate sugar that seemed to be blended with a stream of snow, and curds 
prepared from the milk of bufialoes with fullgrowii calves, as if it 
were the ooze exti acted from a lake of nectar. 

94. Resorting to magic, the creator, his tongue moving with greed 
at the sight of curds, patently stole portions of them here and there, 
dotting the curds with holes through aud throughff . 

I Means aleo ; which seemed therefore to grow ‘fond’. ^8* has both 
meanings. 

I Lit : by way of eating. This is regarded as a mark of humility. 

II (.nectar) and synonyms of water. 

* “water” means literally “that which has its face on all sides”. 

The guests want to have more than one month to enjoy the taete of the 
water better. » 

^ The breaets of young women are usually compared to lotus buds. 

i This is one of the objeets to which a Woman'e braaste are eomparad. 

tt ^he holes are those vieihle in a lump of onrds. It is tanetod tlmt the 
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95. “Thoa doit ncd give what 1 like. Of what use is sugar that has 
no ‘colour’* ?”. To a guest, who spoke thus, a maid with Bimba lips 
gave a piece of meat, shaped liked a Bimba fruit, and it proved appeti- 
sing to him. 

96. A man with insight, who simnltaneonsly made gestures to two 
maids, both friends, renounced the one who responded to his gestures, 
and took a fancy to the other who, being clever, made no sign, and 
even deterred her fellow from so doing. 

97. A maid, perceiving the gestures of a youth, said to her compa- 
nion “He is impatient, because thou art going to serve the dishes one 
after another. Why not give him, an eager suppliant, all the dainties 
at oncef ?” 

98. The last coarse of the banquet*, adorned with cream-balls, shone 
forth with the reddish hue of the balls produced in cooking ; as if it 
were the surface of a writing leaf, covered by circles, signifying that 
those who were partakers of the banquet were coming to an end of 
their eating§. 

99. Not only did a gallant kiss the features of a maid, an UrvaSi of 
the earth, mirrored in the winecup before him. But he also repeatedly 
produced the sucking sound of kissing, pretending to drink the winef. 

100. The waiters, who, like clouds, carried rainbows, the beams of 
the ornamental jewels of their moving hands, showered before the 
guests sweetmeat balls with the scent of camphor, as if they were hail- 
stones with the gleam of the sun and the moon.|| 

101. The guests in satiety said again and again, "How many of 
these dainties are to be given to us?", whereupon the waiters skilfully 
gave them those balls of sweets, as if they were numerous pieces of 

oreator waile ereating «ard« could not resist the temptation of stealing 
portions of them, and so left behind the holes still visible in a solid mass 
of eurds. 

* "colour” means also "passion.” 

t The meaning implied by puns is obsosne. See N&r&yaUa’s commentary. 

t This has been supplied. The subject or understood. 

I Lit : oooupied by a circular terminal script in respect of the eating of 
those who were eating. The oream balls served at the end of the meal 
are compared to the cironlar marks resembling the MSgari 9, which are 
put by soribes at the end of a manuscript. 

3iLit : beverage. 

II is to be construed also as ^aa Voa. 

nadar^Sf. 
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Bwrtdng dialk, with whieh to reckon the seasoned dishes. 

lOS. A gallant composed a commentary on his own heart with huo* 
dreds of saitahle gestures while he ably solvedf the riddle of a clever 
maiden’s skill in concealing her feelings. 

103. A youth placed two balls of sweets on the bosom of the flash* 
ing figure of a woman, reflected before him on a bowl overflowing with 

butter Then he scratched the balls with bis finger nails, and crushed 
them without pity. 

104. A girl bashfully turned her face sway, when a fervent lover 
looked at her with a smile. But her friend brought from somewhere a 
doll of sugar, and smilingly put it in his hands 

105. The guests, unable to eat more, having eaten to their heart’s 
content, left heaps and heaps of seasoned dishes. It seemed they did 
not eat at all, content to have looked at the beautiful waitresses. 

106. A 3 'outh who had expressed his feelings with diverse gestures, 

was saddened by a maid, who remained indifferent to him. Despairing of 

her, he looked towards another. But, ah, when the first became angry 
at this, it was she who delighted him. 

107. The banquet looked like a beloved woman, pleasing to the 
guests. The milk was its smile ; the pastries its decorative scarf. The 
mass of lentil balls was its moonlike face. The plump sweetmeat balls 
were its breasts ; the shining rice its pearlstring. 

108. A youth, who besought a maid for a long while with hundreds 
of significant gestures, had long been rejected by her with angry signsj. 
But, when be folded his hands by way of washing them, she splashed 
him, slightly jolting the stream of water which she poured out to him), 

109. During the banquet, the six varieties of relish did not bring 
to the gallants as much pleasure as the seventh ona, which played freely, 
springing from the graceful movements of the multitude of youthful 
maids, and moulded of an infinite emotion of love. 

110. The followers of Nala, after putting the betel in their mouth, 
threw away the betel leaf when they saw a scorpion made of spices, 

put inside the betel-roll by Dama Struck with terror, they made every 
one laugh at their mistake. § 

111. Showing two heaps of jewels, real and false, the one beautiful, 
hue the other oharmingH, king Bbima said to the guests, ‘Take one of 

t Lit : in the oonrse of bis skill in solving etc. The girl’s aneertain atti- 
tude was the riddle whiofa he tried to solve by appropriate gestures. 

t Lit : by her whose gestures were angry. 

i The guests had taken the roll of spices for a seorpion. 

Lit : extremely beautiful. 
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them.' When they wanted te take the latter heap, he laaghed aiad 
gave them both. 

112. Thus they passed a few days in joy, feasting on pure and dali* 
cious preparations, twice in the day; while at night they were delighted 
by the earessee of courtesans sixteen years old. 

118. Nala remained live or six nights in the bouse of the king of 
Vidarbhs, after he had married the slender Damayanti. He then set 
out for the land of Nishadha with herin a chariot, driven by Vdrshueya*. 

114. ‘None other has the right to touch her. My beloved is a ohild, 
and the chariot is high.' Saying thus, Nala himself made Damayanti 
mount the chariot. None could say that he embraced her in the presence 
of the peoplef. 

115. 'Smooth and soft, she will slip from the embrace of her beloved. 
He fears to hold her tight with his arms’.^ So thinking, the ready- 
witted Cupid made Nala and bis bride rough with an exuberance of 
thrills. 

116. Were Damayantl's parents aggrieved, after they had sent sway 
their daughter nourished in their bosom since her birth, in the same 
way as they were, after they had bidden farewell to their son-in-law, 
whose merits were increased a millionfold by his modesty ? 

117. Like as the ripples of a tank return from the shore, with the 
waters moving, after they have followed a (shoreward) wind, so did the 
king of Vidarbha, acoompanyingl Nala to some distance, come back 
from the boundary of his kingdom, with his face downcast while re- 
turning, after he had had a pleasant talk with NalaH. 

118. With tears in his eyes, he bade farewell to his daughter, saying 
“Now is thy own religious merit thy father ; fortitude thy remedy 
against peril ; contentment thy wealth; and Nala thy all. From now, 
child, I am no one to thee.” 

119. Ever doing only what pleased her, her beloved consoled her in 
her grief, as she with uffaotion thought of her father. Hut the inner|| 

* Lit ; the reins of which were taken np by 

t i. 6. in reality he embraced her while helping her to get into the chariot. 

Nar&yaila aaya . 

t Lit : her beloved, whose arms are afraid of pressing (her^. 

S Lit : following. 

1 This is the meaning of W:, applied to the king of Vidarbha. 

Applied to it means dd:. 

U Lit s submarine fire. 
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fire oi her grief, caused by her separation from her mother, burned 
even in the mighty ocean of her beloved’s love. 

120. Just as a mountain, adorned with numerous minerals, acquiree 
a certain beauty from its valley, where antelopes gaze and elephants 
roam, and wh'ch runs along§ bordering hills; so the king, adorned with 
many anil ornament, acquired a certain splendour in the company of 
Damayanti, who waited upon him at his feet, and had an antelope's 
eyes and a eedateness of gaitH. 

121. The goddess of prosperity, married by Nala long before, grati* 
lied Damayanti with all means of fulfilling all her desires, renouncing 
a cowife's spirit of rivalry, as if she wished to retain the afieotion of 
the king, now solely devoted to Damayanti. 

122. Nala came in sight of his city. It had gates with rows of 
sapphire wreaths, as if it were his beloved consort, with the curls of her 
hair hanging in neglect, owing to his absence. Standing on tiptoe, the 
city seemed to look at him with its lofty houses. 

123. The glance which Damayanti furtively cast at her beloved, 
thinking his attention was flighty diverted by looking at the city, met 
midway Nala’e suddenly returning eyes. 

124. Like as the spring accompanied by the beauty of flowers, meets 
the eagerly curious bees that come one by one; so did Nala, charm* 
ing with his bride, meet his ministers on the way, jewels of the city and 
eager with curiosity. 

125. He told them, who were restless with eagerness to hear, some- 
thing of the events that befell him ; and bearing from them something 
of the events that occurred in his own land, he entered the city. 

126. In every street, th? unmarried daughters of the citizens, tender 
as lotus stalks growing on waters full of nectar, bowed to the king, 
shouting 'Victory tu thee’; while tliey adored him with grains of 
parched rice, which seemed to be* buds of flowers put forth by their 
ereeperlike arms. 

127. For a moment, the "moon-chambers”, on the top floors of the 
edifices of the whole city, proved true to their namef, being in contact 
with the moonlike faces of the wives of the citizens, eager to look at 
the newly wed Damayanti’s radiance. 

2 Lit : serves. 

11 Lit : adorned in many ways 9 

^ Lit : the abode of an antelope's ey w and an elephant’s salt. 

* Lit : crrains of...riee resembling 

t Bee Voo. under WSTOTQL 
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128. Yond«r bloe lotus blossoms, tbs eyas of the wives of iill the 
eitiBens^, dusty dry with an unusual eageraess, drank in the nectar of 
the beauty of Kala’s moonlike face ; nectar that came through lotus* 
stalks, namely, beams of their eyes shooting through the window 
lattices of the buildings. § 

129. Nala entered the palace, newly built for Damayanti, accepting 
the scented grains of parched rice which fell from the leafy hands of 
the crowds of women on the high buildings, like showers of flowers 
frbm the gods above. 

130. The great gods, after they had cheerfully witnessed from the 
sky the wedding of Nala and Damayanti, their journey in the same 
car, and their mutual glances, slightly timid, seemed at last to make up 
their minds to go to heaven, full of joy. 

131. Epilogue. 

^ri Hira etc. In the epic ‘The story of Nala', composed by him, 
and honoured by the people of Ka.4mira, who are oon^ ereant with the 
fonrteenfold Bcienoe||, the sixteenth canto is at an end. 


{ Lit : blae-lotus-eyes with pollen flying tip on account of their dusti* 

nssa (i. e. dryness) oansed by... thirst. 

S On the beams of the eyes see Appendix 1 (8. 3). The imagery ia that 
of drawing in water with the month through porous lotus-stalks during 
water-sport. It is possible also to take the rays as referring to sun- 
beams eoming through the window lattiees, against whieb the eyes of 
the gating women were set. 

It Bee Voe. under 



CANTO XVU. 

1. The gods, after they had gone throagh the labour of rauniog to 
the earth almost in vain, then want away as they bad come, hearing the 
semblance ol the waves of the ocean. 

2. They never grieved for having given DamayantI to that king, 
though she was long cherished in their hearts; just as one feels no reg- 
ret for having bestowed on a pupil knowledge, long etored in one’a 
mind. 

8. The radiant gods occupied brilliant aerial chariots, even as the 
reflections of the sun occupy the slopes of the Mount of Crystal*. 

4. Their chariots, which forcibly dragged by force clouds behind 
them, with the gusts of air caused by their speed, seemed to declare 
their own speed to be greater than that of the wind. 

5. The smallness of the forms of the gods, as they got farther and 
farther away, clearly looked, as if it were their power of becoming tiny, 
detached from the group of eight attributesf possassed by them. 

6. At one point a streak of cloud, raked by the points of the chariot 
flags, provided their chariots with a yellow banner by a flash of 
lightning. 

7. The rainbow across the ranks of clouds, which on the way returned 
again and again, became a decoration accompanying Indra’s chariot. 

8. The connection of clouds with thunder grew up, I ween, from 
the reflections of ludra’s thunder, which then appeared iu the waters 
of the clouds. 

9. In one place, Yama’s mace, coming in contact with the sun, made 
it look like the family umbrella of the kings of the dynasty of Manu^. 

10. Varuua's noose looked as if it were an ear of Heaven, without 
any ear-ornament, which slipped oS* while the Heaven shook its bead, 
amazed at the love of Dimayaotiand Mala. 

11. The firegod, who, mounting the shoulders of the wind, appeared 
with his flames briskly dancing, made the gods think that he had won 
DamayantI as bis bride. 

12. On the way, Sarasvatl delighted the ears of the (four) gods, 
which suffered from the absence of Damayanti’s voice, with the notes 
of her lyre, an inferior substitute, 

13. The gods then ebw an approaching multitude dazzling as a 

* The Kailaaa mountain. 

t See 21.160. 

{ These kings claimed descent from the sun. The mace with tfassunabova 
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sword, like ether inoaraate, earning with a fond desire to bid weleome 
to them. , 

IV The gods saw Cupid coming in the front of the erowd, as if he 
were put to the fore by Kali in order to teaeh people eensory 
indiscipline. 

15. Cupid’s companions are people who despise their lives for the 
sake of forbidden women. They disregard fear and shame. All their 
wealth is oonsnmed by bawds. 

16. Cupid assumes the role of the conqueror of the world, as if to 
rival Buddha^. He plays the role of the creator in the world, as if to 
equal ^iva, though he is devoid of any corporeal form. 

17. Cupid has made woman bis weapon, overwhelming diva’s area* 
tion, the entire universe; as if he recalled his enmity with Siva. 

18. Cupid caused a distaste to the eyes of Indra and others, which 
bad absorbed Nala’u beauty, incurable even by the physicians of the gods*. 

19. The gods then saw Wrath, flinging about anything and every- 
thing, trembling, springing up, and red, shouting abuse for miles. 

20. Wrath was attended by people whose eyes seemed to learn their 
redness from the blood of their lips, out by their own teethf. They 
emitted gusts of breath which seemed to be hissee of snakes, their 
frowns. 

21. Besorting to the invulnerable heart of the sage Durv&sas, impe* 
netrable even to Cupid’o arrows. Wrath desires to consume the worlds 
including Indra himself. 

22. Wrath, though he produces a deep redness (in the complexion), 
brings paleness (in the end)ir. Though he burns aflame, he begets a 
darkness which envelops all the senses. 

23. When Wrath subjugated ^iva||, while the latter was enraged at 
hie own inability to conquer Cupid, hef’l’ adopted the precept which 

looked like an umbrella. 

t One of the epithets of Buddha was "conqueror of the world." 

He was besides Cupid’s adversary, having foiled him in his attempts at 
temptation. 

* The two Alvins. They, too, were famous for their beauty. 

t Lit : the blood of the cuts on their lips eansed by their teeth. 

H (lit: lack of oolonr) if ooatrasted with ^7. it means nsoally 

"indiflerenoe" ; here "repentanoe." 

8 Lit : on aeeonnt of his victory over ^va. 
tt L s. Wrath. 
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Mya, tha rigbt oiomaat to eonquar an eaemy is whan he ia attaoke4 
by others. 

24. In that crowd the gode saw also Qreed stretching out his hands 
to the wealthy. He was timid and faltering in speech, expressing his 
plaint with significant gestures. 

26. His followers arc poor and thievish; always sick from gluttony. 
They cast significant looks at people who are eating. 

26. Qreed is a drought, drying up the ceremonial water preliminary to 
a gift, poured by the rich on the palm of a worthy suppliantV. Lo. he 
sells his poor* kinsmen to the rich like slaves. 

27. Greed cares not a straw for Wrath, nor Cupid, who causa respec- 
tively one and two of the five great sins, while Qreed prompts to 
commit all the five.f 

28. Greed, though he abides in all the senses, resorts chiefly to the 
tongue, there to tutor suppliants in the art of fiattery^. 

29. Lo, they saw also blind Delusion, who never follows the right 
path nor the counsel of friends. Once be has clung to the void, he 
leaves it not. 

80. The worshippers of Delusion are fools, immersed in the mud of 
worldly car«8. They remember not Siva, though life may depart 
tomorrow. 

31. Delusion, like collyrium paint, manifestly soils even the radiant 
hearts of those whose souls possess the inextinguishable lamp of know- 
ledge. 

82. On him depend Wrath, Greed and Cupid, all three; just as re- 
ligious students, recluses and ascetics depend on the householder for 
their living. 

33. Delusion is sleep to those who wake; blindness to those who 
see; foolishness in the presence of scriptural knowledge; and darkness 
where there is light. 

34. Cupid was not ashamed to conquer the world, already killed by 
Delusion who cultivates the principle of darkness; just as Arjuna was 

1[ Lit: Qreed acts as a drought in respect of the pouring of the water 

by the rich etc. 

* The reading has been adopted. 

t The five great sins are (1) killing a BrahmaUa .2) theft of gold (3) drin- 
king wine (4) adultery with the wife of one’s teacher (5) oompHoitv in 
these. Of these wrath oauaes only the first, while Cnpid oanses adultery 
and the murder of the husband of the guilty woman. 

t Lit : in skilL 
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not adiamed to ▼anqoirii the army of the Konu, destroyed baforehaad 

by ^iv»§. 

85. Some of the persons (in the crowd) were recognised by the gods 
owing to their previous aeqasintance with them ; others were not, being 
black up to the crown of their heads with a cloak of sin. 

86. Then when the army of Kali drew near like an overflowing sea, 
the gods heard some one’s words jarring on their ears. 

87. “Ye wiseacres, the truth of the scriptures propounding the results 
to be obtained from Bscriflpei, is like that concerning the floating of 
stones on water. What faith can be put in theoi? They have obstruo* 
ted the path of desireH. 

88. “A certain Bodhisatva? was born by virtue of his innate 
excellence to break up the mystery of the Vedas. For he said the world is 
transient*. 

89. “firihaspati says ‘Oblation in the fire, morning and evening, the 
eystem of rules built up by the three Vedas, the carrying of three sticks 
tied into one, and the bearing of browmarks of ashes are the means 
of livelihood of those who are devoid of wisdom and manhood.’ 

40 . “Since purity of caste is possible only in the case of purity on 
each side of both families of the grand-parents, what caste is pure by the 
purity of limitless generations ? 

41. “Who has not contracted sin in contact with women ? Alas, 
people fast under a delusion, and bathe at sacred plaoea The world’s 
religious vows have been destroyed by lust. 

42. “Fie on those who boast of family dignity I They hold women 
in check out of jealousy; but do not likewise restrain men, though the 
blindness of passion is common to both. 

48 . “Abstention from the wives of others? This hypocrisy was 
disregarded by Indra himself, eager for amorous dalliance with Ahalyft, 
Gautama’s wife. 

44. “Ye Br&hmauas, give up the notion that it is a sin to commit 
adultery with the wife of one’s teacher. Your master himself had a 
violent mania for the possession of his teacher’s wifef. 

S it is said that the Knrn soldiers were pierced by Siva with hie trident 
batoic Arjana hit them with bis arrows 

it The speaker is a C&rv&ka or a heretic. 

H Baddha in a former birth, 

* i. a. everythinir being momentary, heaven and other results aimed at by 
Vadio saerifloes could not exiat. The C&rv»ka often eitea Buddhist 
doctrines in his support. 

t The moon, eslled the king of the BrAhmsigMi, hsd smoraus ralationa 
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46« Boriptores say, 'A person, when dead, saflfsrs on aMOttnt ot 
sin, Mid enjoys hapfuness for religious merit.' But we ever see before 
ns just the oontrary. Tell us now which evidenaa is the strouger}, 

46. “If sin is to be avoided inepite of the uncertainty of rebirth§, 
than O Br&hmauaa learned iu the Vedas, give up the long sacrificial 
sessions to avoid the risk of sin in killing animals in the sacrifice. 

47. “Vy&sa himself, who deserves your homage, wellversed as you 
are in the three Vedas, said that it is commendable to accept a woman 
when she is under the infiuenoe of passion. 

48. “Why do you esteem virtue, and not amorous dalliance 7 A 
man should do what tends to increase his happiness in the end. 

49. ‘ Commit sins by force. Will not your sins be deemed uncom- 
mitted ? Menu declared all ofi'enoes committed by force to be as if undonejj. 

50. “You who are in possession of traditional lore, doubt not this 
meaning of your own religious texts. Freely indulge in whatever 
pleasure you desire. 

61. “Is there ever any unanimity among the learned in expounding • 
the sense of the scriptures and the law books ? Interpretation depends 
upon the force of intelligence. One that conduces to pleasure is not to 
be neglected. 

52. “What have you to do with sin, once the body is burnt, about 
which body one has the idea that it is the self TIT If there were a soul, 
the existence of which is testified to by a source of proof apart from the 
body, would not the results of one's actions appear anywhere and every- 
where (in the next life) ?* 

with Tara, the wife of Brihaspati. 

t i. e. the direct perception of thing-* actually happening in life is more 
conclusive than a dictum of the scriptures about events to follow after 
death. 

I According to those who believe in rebirth, sin is to be avoided, because 
the hind of birth in the next life depends upon the quality of the deeds 
performed in this life. 

I) The C&rv&ka misinterprets Manu who meant offences committed under 
the force of ciroamstanaes. 

K i. e. if One holds the visw that there is no sonl apart from the body, the 
question of rebirth and snffering the oonseqnenoes of one’s evil deeds 
does not arise, owing to the destruction of the body at death. 

* i. e. the sonls being released from their respective bodies at death woak( 
lose their identity ; and there being nothing to distingnish one stflfi 
from another, the eoniequenees of the actions of one man woulfi In 
anffered by anyone and everyone else. 
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53k “Awaj frith th« storjr of the wicked that af ter deetb one rentem* 
hers one’s past lives ; that after death there are waves of eonsequeuees 

of one’s previons deads ; and that the dead are satisfied when others 
eat for them. 

54. “Strange. The soriptures, most ounning, prompt them who 
know the body to be the soul, to ranounoe the body ; saying ‘Toon art 
not it' ; and make them accept something else. 

55. “Of two results in doubt, one is sura to be. When the desired 
one comes about, the swindlersf attribute it to their incantations and the 

like. When it is otherwise, they declare that these were incomplete in 
details. 

56. “Coward, what burden will thy individual sin add to the One 
Soul, propounded by the Vedas, which is already sii king in eternal suffer- 
ing on account of the sins of all ? 

57. “Of what use to thee are flowers removed from their stalks ? It 
is on the stalks that they grow into fruits. Put theni^ ou tliy own 

head, if they are to be put ou the head of a ttone^, no way different 
from thy head. 

58. “Spurn all censorious statements about women as not worth A 

straw. Why dost thou constantly cheat people when thou, too, art as 
bad as women ? 

6y. e fools, carry out Cupid’s command, obeyed even by Brahm&|| 
and other gods The Veda is the command of the gods. Which of the 
two commands is then worthy of greater respect ? 

60. “If you consider some portions of the Veda to be meaningless, H 
through what mischance do you not regard likewise the toilsome in- 
junctions as meaningless ? 

61. “Ye whose intellects are fattened on the Mlmams& philosophy, 
ye have faith in the scriptures. But misguided, you say yourselves, the 
scriptural injunction to give to priests elephants high as the sacrificial 
posts is an interpolation.* 

62. “How can people believe in the other world on the authority of 

t i. e. the priests. 

I The reading followed is 

S e. g. the saored SAlagrama stone or a stone phallus of Sira. 

II See 1. 47. 

H Certain atatenents in the ^ruti literature, taken separately, appear to be 
meaningless •, but tbsse, too, are defended as forming Artbav&dae with 
an enlogistie or oommendatory design. 

* Vedio texts enjoining exorbitant fees are regarded as intsrpolations 
by greedy priests. The CarvSka ridienlea this tendency to explain 
away inoonvenient injunotiona. 
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the Ved», which says 'Who knows what is in the other world ¥ 

63. "Declaring that virtue cannot be acquired and vice cannot bo 
avoided, Manu fraudulently seeks fines for the state. The harned have 
put faith in him in vain. 

64. "Ye are experts in reasoning indeed. For ye put faith in Vyftaaf 
on his own word! Who will talk with you, fishes, fit to be advised by 
a fish 11 

65. "Vyhsa was an intelligent poet, good at fiattering the Paudavas. 
Did be not censure when they censured; and praise when they praised? 

66. "Did not the same Vyosa, out of lust, have relations with the 
wife of his brother ? Ho was then attached to a slave girl. Did his 
mother enjoin him to do that as well ?§ 

67. "Those who have for guide in worshipping gods and BrAhraauas 
the works composed by these very gods and Br&hmauas, have they 
not, bowing to a cow, clearly degraded themselves below the cow ? 

68. "Well indeed have those otherworldly fellows, ready to perform 
sacrifices, renounced their passion. For even after death they long for 
heaven, the quintessence of which lies in its gazelle*eyed nymphs I 

69. "Ye arrant fools, of what use is quietude ? Try to gratify your 
mistresses. Will a creature, once he is reduced to ashes, ever return ? 

70. "Even the sage PAuiui opined that both sexes should indulge in 
passion, when he said that salvation was for the impotent||. 

71. “People who plunge into sacred pools of water to go to heavenT 
look like sheep stepping back to charge forward to the fray. 

72. "Meaningless is the threat that a man becomes an animal (in the 
next birth) as a result of such and such sin. Even the harmless B&jila 
snake is like a king, happy with his own sources of joy. 

t This is a reference to the low origin of Vy&sa, the reputed author of 
the PurAUas. 

t The reference is to the or Fish Pur&Ua, revealed to Mann by Vish- 
nu incarnate as a fish. 

{ The C&rvaka misinterprets the Mab&bharata, aeoordingr to which Vyftsa, 
at the request of his mother Satyavati, bes^ot sons on the widows of his 
half-brother Vioitravirya who had died without any issue. One of the 
widows, however, sent a slave girl as a substitute, disguised as herself. 

II Lit : the third sex. The C&rv&ka misinterprets P&l^ini’s rule VfqqfTf 
which says that the third ease-ending is used to indicate the eompletion 
of an action But as means also "salvation’' and "the 

third (eex)’’ refers to ennnohs, the Cftrv&ka interprets the rule as above. 

1 This is sareastie. Lit : people who "sink" in order to go op. 
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78. “If peraonB killed in battle sport in heaven, let the demons killed 
by Vishuu fight with him even in heaven. For, though they were killed, 
they are just as before. 

74. “ ‘During earthly eicietencs there is the individual self as well as 
the Absolute, but when salvation comes the Absolute alone exists’— 
in this declaration that sslvaiion is the annihilation of the sell lies the 
skill of the exponents of Vedio lore.* 

75. "He who propounded a system of doctrines to prove that the 
salvation of sentient beings is a condition similar to that of stones is 
exactly as you know him to be, a perfect ox, when you have examined 
him.f 

76. "The wives of Vishuu, Siva and others are entirely devoted to 
them. Why have they not attained salvation ? Why are they in Cupid’s 
prison ? 

77. "If there is an allknowing kindhearted deity with words that 
never fail, why does he not fulfil our desires, suppliants as we are, by a 
single word of his ? 

78. "Causing pain to worldly beings, even though it is caused by 
their own actions, God would be our enemy unreaBfj,.ably ; whereas 
others become enemies for some definite reason. 

79. “Owing to the unstable character of ail reasoning, is there any 
whose opinions, mutually opposed, being equal in forcej, will not be 
baseless ; like ‘a fallacious inference with a contradictory reason on the 
opposite side’ ? 

80. “The hot-tempered ascetics teach others abstention from anger 1 
Themselves poor, they teach alchemy for money. 

81. "Why be charitable? It is the miser whom the goddess of wealth 
favours. The foolish Bali, giving away all his wealth, made himself a 
prisoner. 

82. "Everyone squeezes the rich and envies them at heart. Few if 
any are abstemious, and renounce the turbulence of greed. 

83. "Abstention from stealing means a long lease of life to poverty, 

* This is an attack on the M&ya theory of the Advaita Vedfiats. Tos 
latter, however, does not propound the reality of the iadividual self, the 
annihilation of which is therefore a fiction. 

t The reference is to Gotama, the founder of the Ny&ya philosophy- 
There is a pun on his name lit : a perfect oz. The C&rv&ka ridi- 

cules bis doctrine that the destruction of all particular attributes (pleasnre, 
pain ete.) is salvation; and compares this colourless eonditicn to 
that of a stone. 

t l<it t owing to the equality ot eaeh other. 
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while the taboo on eertain kinds of food involves cheating the stomal 
So take to indulgence, the one root of the plants of joy." 

84, Hearing these evil words, Indra became angry. He said aloud, 
•‘Who, who is this catting at the very vitals of religion ? 

85 "Who doth so speak, while 1, Indra, with hands dashing with 
thunder’s might, govern the three worlds, which see with the Vedas 
for their eyes ? 

86. “Thou wretch, see as a proof or otherwise of class purity or caste 
continuity the failure of Brahraau-murderers and the like to satisfy trial 
by ordeal.^ 

87. “That a person committing adultery with a distinguished woman, 
as a Brahmaua woman, does not win in an ordeal, shows that the entire 
generation of that caste is pure. 

88. “It is a shame that the correct finding of the ordeals of water, 
fire and the others, which were revealed by the Vedas, doth not remove 
the heresy from thy mind. 

89. “Ye heretics, doth not the activity of the results of previous 
deeds shown by the uncertainty of ofiiipring, although there has been 
intercourse, and cases like that, rend your hearts ?f 

90. ' Why dost thou not believe the stories, known to the people of 
various lands, of spirits begging for the performance of Gay&Sraddha for 
them, entering into some one’s body ?*’’ 

91. "Why dost thou not believe the true stories of the other world, 
which people, taken away by the messengers of Yama owing to a con- 
fusion of names, relate on their return to the world ? 

92. The god of fire blazed in anger, and said, rebuking the Cftrvftka, 
"Ha, what sayst thou, what sayst thou so freely before os ? 

93. '‘Thou who faintest from the effect of a momentary fast I art thou 
not astonished to think of those who practise the mighty Parftka 
fastll, and live by the sheer force of the revealed religion ? 

94. "Are not the sacrifices with visible results the suns of victory 

T Lit: sprout. 

t Or: take the failure of...murderers and the like to satisfy ordeals as a 
proof in the matter of class purity or saste oontiouity or otherwise i.e. 
if class purity did not exist, the murderer of a hifirh caste man would 
not be deteoted as such in the course of ordeals. 

t This is a reply to the Carvftka’s assertion that the results of one's deeds 
do not subsist after deatn. 

* This Is a reply to Verse 63. 

H See Voo. nader 
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over thoM Maodeha* demons, yonr own donbts abont religion — morifidea 
for the tiirth of ehildren, deatruotion of enemiaa, and eoming of rain T 

96. Tams' WandUhed bis maee and covered the sky with sparks of 
fire; then' uttered (fierce) guets of words, as if stung by the C!&rvaka*s 
utterance^ 

96. “Stop thou, stop. Here will I wound thy throat and lips by 
force ;'thind, thou cheat, wickedly haranguing this assembly. 

97. “'Thou heretic! Who will renounce his belief in the other 
world on thy word alone 7 It is attested by the Vedas, and like the 
Vedas, by hundreds of doctrines following them ? 

98. “Why dost thou not follow the same path with regard to the 
other world as thou dost in this world : when thou art faced with a 
difference of opinion between two groups of travellers having an equal 

knowledge of the way to be followed; the one small, and the other 
large in number 7|| 

‘99. “What mau will not have a firm belief in the other world, hav- 
ing found a consensus of opinion among all, on the subject of marrying 
one’s daughter to some one else if 

“100. “Those who reject all established opinions lose their ground, 
when even one of these opinions happens to bo true. In view 
of- this, there might be (sometimes) a simple failuri) of a religi- 
ous rite. But the ndishap preventing succees is never due to religion. 

101. “From the unanimity of all in some matters, and on account 
of the risk from non-oompliance in others, all ought to remain true to 

the Vedic religion as well as to its supplemeDt§; for the latter, too, was 
produced by the former.” 

102. Then said Varuua, red with rage, in a merciless tone, “Thou 
wretched atheist, art thou not afraid of my terrible noose ? 

lOS. “Ye fools, how is it that the holy stone*, marked m its hollow 
with the figures of tortoises and the like, and impossible for men to 
make, does not make you believe in the traditional path ? 

* The Mandeha demons are said to attack the sun who has to conquer 
them before he can rise. 

t Lit: Yama, covering the sky with brandisbings of his mace, gave rise 
to waves of words, as if pierced in the vitals. 

II i. e. iir religions matters it is safer to follow the opinion of the majority 
than sectarian doctrines like those of the Cftrvakas. 

fie. one should acquiesce in the general opinion about the existence of 
th« other world, just as one follows the general custom of giving one's 
daughter in marriage to some one outside one's own family. 

2 1. e. the Sm&rte religion. 

1 i. • the SftlagrAftisr*stoAs. 
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104. "Yb heraties, how is it that the popalar tradition aboot namaa 
eoeh aa Tndra 'the performer of a hundred aaorifiees’, the Vai^ya aaate 
'originating from the ereator's thigh’, has not astonished you by its 
conformity with stories found in the Veda ? 

105. "Why do ye disbelieve the Vedas, when ye even see spirits 
craving for the performance of QayaSr&ddha and other rites, having 
entered into possession of divers persons? 

106. ‘ Renounce not the Vedas, since you see souls, who are taken to 
Yama through a mistake of names, and then come back to their respec- 
tive bodies, and tell stories of the other world.” 

107. Some one then stepped forward from Kali’s army, which was 
paralysed at the angry outbursts of Indra and the other gods. He 
said thus to the gods, holding his folded hands on his head. 

108. "Ye gods, I am not guilty ; I am subject to others. I am a 
panegyrist of the Kali Age. My tongue* is fluent in flattering him.” 

109. No sooner did he speak these words than the gods saw Kali, 
seated in a chariot, and another, Dv&para, before them. 

110. Surrounded by diverse Sins, Kali raised bis neck like a sinner 
in hell, and looked at tlie gods who were astonished at the magnitude 
of his splendour. 

111. He assumed first an attitude of utter contempt. But, over* 
powered by Indra's radiance, he bowed his head like king Tri§ankut. 

112. Approaching with an air of disdain. Kali, in the intoxication 
of his pride, addressed the gods, who were unwilling to look at him ; 
just as a drunken Candala speaks to Brabmanas who disdain even to 
look at him 

113. “Hail, Indra ! Art thou at ease, Agni ? Friend Yama, art thou 
happy? Varuiia, art thou enjoying pleasure ? 

114. ‘ We are speeding to choose DamayantI as our bride in the 
Svayamvara festival. Permit us to follow the path which goes there 
direct.” 

115. The gods treated with contempt bis baseleps overweening 
pride. They spoke to him after a long while, smiling and looking at 
one another’s face. 

116. "Never, never say that again. How wilt thou marry, whom 
the creator created as a devout holy bachelor ? 

117. "Brahmft will consider thee to be a rebel, when he bears that 

* Lit i mouth. 

t The king whom Vi^v&mitra tried to send to UMkren. but who was ousted 
by Indra. 
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thon hast broken thy tow. But, even thy servanta ean tranag^ew 
ereator’a eommand ; why not thyself ? 

118. *'We are ooming from the Srayamvara. The event has paaaad, 
wounding the pride of the yoatha of three worlds. 

119. “While serpents and gods in love looked on, Damayanti ohoae 
a great mortal king as her spouse. 

120. “Damayanti considered the serpent kings to be mean; the other 
mortals to be apes; and the gods to be lowborn. But she thought Nala 
radiant with virtues." 

121. Hearing this, Kali became utterly blind with rage. Looking 
like ^iva on tbe night of the univexsal deatrnction, bespoke to them thus. 

122. “Brahm& may sport with any damsel, and you yourselves may 
toy with celestial maids. But Kali should observe the celibacy of a 
religious student, or even die, to the utter satisfaction of you all I 

123. “What line of conduct do you follow, preaching virtue to others, 
but yourselves doing all that the ears dread to hear§ ? 

124. “Hala obtained in the Svayamvara the beauty of the earth, and 

you the world’s shame. Your gain and Nala’s, indeed, appears to be the 

same({ 

125. “Seeing us from afar, rightly you turn your faces away ; for 
you are ashamed to look us in the face. 

128. “Ye fellows, why did ye stand by, looking at that happening? 
Improper it was. Why did ye not consume the foolish girl with your 
eyes burning with rage ? 

127. "Strange ; how did she accept Nala, fickle though great, taking 
a fancy to him, and slighting the highborn gods? 

128. “How did you tolerate that weakling, the disdainful Nala, 
while he took for himself the gazelle-eyed damsel, who was being sought 
for by the lords of the regions of the sky, as you are ? 

129. “Why did not the terrible god of fire, though bearing witness 
to their marriage, act like a false witness, resorting to fraud ? 

180. “Alas, just as (the shadow of) the earth has become the dark 
spot of the divine moon, so your forbearance, even though you are va- 
liant, has led to this disgrace. 

131. ' Why are ye jealous of me, while ye spare him whom she 

chose ? ^ Tell me. This very day I will by fraud tear her asunder from 
that guilty wretoh||. 

I * t. Brahm&'s passion for hisdangbter, Indra’i adnllery with Abaly^ ete. 

t This is a play on the similarity in eonnd between tft tbeauty) and ^ 

(shame). 

II Lit : abode of guilt. 
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1S2. “Endeftvoor to help me. Lot os five* enjoy her, i&ariqg ^ 
among ns, as the five Piudavas did Dranpadi." 

IS^t. Unable to bear the stnpidity of the loqnaeioos Kali, Sarasvatl 
piereed him with her weighty and severe words as with arrowa 

134. “It was to give fame and Damayantl and boons to Kala that 
the gods went to the Svayamvara. A superficial intellect doth not 
comprehend the cleverness of the wise.” 

135. Tongue-tied, and unable to answer the eloquent goddess. Kali 
spoke to the gods alone, passing over Sarasvatl with a playful look. 

136. “I too have now renounced all desire for Damayantl. But I 
have not even a trace of kindness for Nala. 

137. “What can I do, now the act is over, since I was not there at 
the time? But, hear now my timely decision. 

138. “Ye who are wise, know this to be my vow, mine. Kali's, with 
regard to Nala. Deprive him I will of Damayantl, and bis kingdom 
as well. Vanquish him I will. 

139. “Lo, let the worlds celebrate my enmity with Nala, adorned as 
my valour is with a wild wrath, as they do the sun's hostility to the 
night lotus blossom.” 

140. With applause, Dv&para inflamed Kali's perturbed mind. Indra 
then said, putting his hand on bis ear§. 

141. “Thou hast a mind to wonder at 1 Thou dost rightly discern 
shame in us. But the fact that one gives little to one who is great does 
put one to shame. 

142. “Nala's pious devotion, a hundredth part of which gives the 
highest good, to wit, virtue, wealth, desire and salvation, became fruit- 
less, being placed in us. 

143. “Kali, unworthy is thy resolve towards the pure-hearted Nals. 
The mooa of the land of Nishadha is as great as the divine lords of the 
regions of the sky. 

144. “For thee. Kali, we see no means by which thon canst get 
within the king’s defence : he hath accumulated all religious virtues. 
Nor do we see any luck for Dv&para’s intent. 

145. “Ah, ihe perfectly virtuous Damayantl cannot be oppressed by 
fellows like you addicted to futile mischief ; even as well-disciplined 
right knowledge cannot be disturbed by errors, grasping meaningless 
unrealities. 


* Kali and the fSur gods. 

{ This iadisates'astonuhine&t aad horror. 
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' 146. "Thfl Golden Age is worthy of vying with N«}«, and the ^Iver 
age with Damayantl, who as well as Nala doth possess a nniqne, shining 
religions virtue; but not ye two. Kali and Dv&para.f 

147. “Thou dost say ‘1 will surely do it.' But thou art wrong, even 
though thou art purposing to do it. The seen and unseen causes of 
an effect are not under thy control. 

148. “He who under a delusion would do wrong to Nala, would soon, 
by reason of the injustice, undergo the suffering resulting from that 
very crime. 

149. “Kali, this thy grudge against him is not fitting. This enmity 
of thine with Nala will not be to thy good. 

150. “At this very moment renounce the unholy idea ‘There will I 
go,' lest thou ehouldst appear ridiculous in the royal court, when thou 
reaohest there. 

151. “Thou oanst not enter into possession of Nala and Damayantl 

all at once, simply by going there ; just as the letter ^ canuot at once 
get into the group of letters when it is read disjunot?." 

152. The other lords of the cardinal points approved these words of 
Indra. But the two Ages, Kali and Dv&para, refused to accept them. 

153. Then the gods, aiming at Kali, and Kali aiming at the gods, 
alternately began thus a quarrel, accompanied by raillery, in identical 
language. 

154. (Indra to Kali) “As she has chosen Nala, ik is proper thou 
ehouldst not go (to Nsla's capital). Of what use is this disquiet or this 
swift aerial oar? 

(Kali to Indra) “As she hasohoseu Nala, it is but proper thou ehouldst 
be coming back. Of what use istkis hidden worry lacking in dignity? 

155. (Agni to Kali) “As she whom thou art going to choose as thy 
bride has already oboaen some one else, this thy conduct is ridiculous 
and disgraceful. 

(Kali to Agni i “As she whom thou went§ to choose as thy bride 

t The Qolden Agre or The Agra of Truth and the Tret& Agre (tern.) are 
distinguished bj religious rirtuertbe remaining two, Dvapara and Kali 
following on a descending scale. The first line means also : The two 
Alvins may via with Nala (in beauty), and the three sacrificial fires with 
Damayantl (in purity). See Voo. under and 

)[ i. e. with base and suffix detached. In the genitive plural of gq^(six), 
the *1^ is first changed into ^wfaicb again becomes nasal, giving the form 

? “tried”, if we oonatrne as 
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eboM some one else in thy pTesenos, this has become ridiouloas and 
sbameful for thee. 

166. (Yarns to Kali) “She, lor whom thou art journeying, having 
chosen somebody else as her consort ; let there be a check to thy wrath, 
thou, unrelenting and falsely irate. 

(Kali to Yarns) “She, for whom thou hadst journeyed, having chosen 
another as h3r consort; who else has sunken lower than thou, impotent 
and falsely irate as thou art ? 

157. (Varuua to Kali) “Conquering Cupid by thy beauty, thou art 
traversing miles and miles on a mighty charger. But thou art a fool. 
Lowborn wretch, art thou not ashamed that she has chosen some 
one else ?” 

(Kali to Var Una) “Shameless god, as she has chosen some one else, 
art thou not ashamed, thou who hadst gone, mounted on a mighty char- 
ger, delighting people with thy lustre?” 

158. The gods resolved to return to heaven, when they saw the 
two Ages, the third and the fourth||, persisting in their rancour against 
Nala. 

169. With Dvapara as his sole companion, the stubborn Kali, sense- 
less with jealousy, set out on his journey, which was destined to inflict 
suffering on Nala. 

160. A cloud arose as an obstacle, hindering Kali from going to the 
land of Nishadha, utterly inaccessible to him by reason of the pleni- 
tude of Nala's religious merit accruing from sacrifies and the charitable 
provision of wells, tanks and gardens. 

161. The sinful Kali reached the holy kingdom of Nala to tarnish 
it by his possession of it; even as the sinful R&bu reaches the spotless 
orb of the moon to overcloud it by an eclipse. 

162. Then after a short space of time the dark, conceited Kali 
reached king Nala's capital. 

163. Hearing there *the detached testT’ in the mouths of people 
reciting the Vedas, dark Kali could not advance a single step furthert* 

164 He came to a standstill, when he heard in the city that order 
of reading known as Krama on the lips of people reading the Vedas. 

165. He kept up a swaggering pace so long as ho did not hear the 

II Dvapara and Kali. 

t Verses 163-204 desotibe Kali's despair at the sight of the phenomena of 
piety and religion in Nala’s oapital. 
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oonneetod (ext of (he Vedas while beiog reoi(ed the readers of the 
Vedas. 

166. His nose seemed to be destroyed by the smell of saerificial 
butter. Hurt by the smoke from sacriBces, he could not open his eyes, 

167. 1 here the knave lost his balance on the courtyards of house* 
holders, which were extremely slippery to him on account of the cere- 
monial water offered to guests for washing their feet. 

168. In contact with the powerful heat of the sacrificial fires, he 
felt himself to be heated, as if in a case plastered with mud. Every 
limb of his seemed to be cut asunder by gusts of wind from the fanlike 
ripples of tanks and pools dug for charity. 

169. He was terrified to sea there black sesamum grains, which 
seemed to be Death to him, while they were scattered by the four castes 
in every household in the course of their rites iu honour of the Manes. 

170. There he thought his heart was rent by the forehead-marks 
of religious bathers, as if they entered his heart, assuming the form of 
■words. 

171. Kali was glad to see there a man telling a lie, but grew sad, 
when he saw him telling it to his wife (in jest). 

172. He felt that the city which was covered with saorifieial posts 
bristled with speara He thought the city which was full of religious 
people was occupied by ferocious beasts. 

173. The wretch could not even get near persons observing the 
twelveday religious fast known as Faraka. He repeatedly stumbled 
while crossing the shadow of persons observing fasts lasting a month. 

174. There he saw goddess Gayatri, as she drew near from the orb 
of the sun, being invoked by Brahmauas. Seen by her, he vanished 
in terror. 

175. Nowhere did he find a rest for bis foot ; neither iu houses full 
of householders, nor in woods full of anchorites, nor in any habitation of 
ascetics, nor in any temple. 

176. Nowhere did he see any slaughter, dear to him, though be 
looked for it. Even in the mouths of fools he never found there his 
friend, diepute. 

177. Ha rushed forward, rejoiced to see a cow meant for slaughter 
in sacrifice. But, devoted to the Beligious Virtue inherent in the Soma 
eacriSce^ , the cow repelled him, an ass, even from a distance. 

178. He deemed the silence of people observing religious vows to bo 
a rebuke aimed at hisa. He felt his head to be epurned by those who 

I Alto : attaobed to a gentle ox 
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were bowing to men worthy of homage. 

179. Seeing in the hands of eagea seats of Kusa graaa, he thought 
‘They are going to kill me with iron oliibs.* Seeing in their hands 
water while they were washing their face, ha thought 'They are going 
to curse me with the water.’ 

180. ‘ They are coming to bind me with ropes and strike me with 
etioks”. Thus he feared the Brahmacarins who wore girdles of Munja 
grass and carried sticks of Palaaa wood. 

181. There he became gloomy with terror at the sight of sacrificial 
cakes before him. He shed tears, imagining the sacrificial ladles to 
be snakes. 

182. He was rejoiced to see handling of wine by a Brahraaua, but 
was sad to see him perform the Sautramanl saorificef. 

183. As many palinfuls of blood shot up from his heart as be saw 
hands folded in religious devotion by those who were versed in the 
Vedas. 

184. He knew that those who had gone through the ceremonial bath 
marking the end of Vedio studies were his executioners. He knew, 
those whose passions were subdued were like Death to him. He was 
fearful at the very sight of a devotee who observed the vow of silence, 
as if the latter were the god of death. 

185. Like a man looking for water but meeting with fire, the sinful 
wretch turned away in pain when he, looking for heretics, came across 
men learned in the Vedas. 

186. He was rejoiced to see a man killing a Br&hmaua, but despaired§ 
to find that ho was performing the ‘all sacrificing' Sarvainedba sacrifice. 

187. He seemed to be threatened by the bamboo sticks in the hands 
of ascetics. The various modes of reading the Vedas employed by 
householders distressed the malevoleut creature. 

188. He wished to leave the very kingdom, when he saw persons 
sleeping on the bare ground in aourse of their religious austerities. He 
experienced thunder-terror at the sight of sacrificial Ku^a blades. 

189. Looking for a Jaina, he saw deerskins used by religious stu- 
dents. Looking for a Buddhist mendicant, he saw the discipline of 
persons initiated into Vedio sacrifices. 

190. At the sight of persons engaged in religious meditation, telling 
the beads in their rosaries, he turned his eyes in the opposite direction 
and felt the pangs of the wrenching forth of the soul by death. 

t The use of wine was permitted in this saorifiee. 

i Lit : felt feverisfa. 
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191. He would rather uproot hie own eyes than eea there Brfthnia* 
uas reeite the ‘Sin destroying’ verses of the Veda at morn, noon and eve, 

192. Qoing about with the objeot of enquiring about the existence 
of even the alighsest trace of falsehood in Nala and Dama 3 'ant!, Kali 
nowhere saw anything that was akin to himself. 

193. Kali who is hostile to ascetics without rhyme or reason, was 
mortiBed to see in the city the prosperity of things averse to him, 
namely, religious meditation, study of the Vedas, and Vedic sacrifices. 

194. There he was glad to see a man having amorous relations with 
all women that came to him. But he became dejected, when he knew 
the man to be a worshipper of the SHma revealed to V&madeva.H 

195. Purity, an enemy to him, allowed him no passage on the earth; 
while the sound of the Vedas permitted him no refuge in the sky. 

196. He was pained to see the New Moon and the Agnish^ma saori* 
fioe. He staggered as he viewed the full moon sacrifice, and considered 
the Soma sacrifice to be Death himself. 

197. He saw men who killed heroes (in battle), butuone who “killed” 
the sacred fire (by allowing it to expire). He saw none who slept while 

the sun was setting*, but saw those who had attained salvation while 
living. 

198. He was glad to see Br&hmsuas eating in contact with one 
another, but became sad when he saw them taking Soma juice that bad 
remained after oblations in the firef. 

199. He obtained satisfaction, hearing of a person who was smeared 
with dm4; but felt distressed when he saw him exposing himself to the 
dust raised by cows and scattered by the windj. 

200. Joyfully he ran to where he saw a cow being killed. But the 
fool slowly turned back on learning that it was for guests^. 

201. He was glad to see a BrAhmana who was forsaking his daily 
and occasional religious duties. But he fled far away with a dejected 
look, when he concluded him to be a man engaged La performing a 
Vedio sacrificell. 

t It was permissible to assooiate with women promiscuously during tba 

celebration of this 8gma. 

* Begarded as a sin, 

t Promiacuons eating was not regarded as a violation of oaste rules on 

this occasion, 

t One of the recognised methods of bathing, known as ‘wind-bath’. 

{ in ancient times cow killing for the entertainment of gaesto was not 

regarded as a sin. 

U A laorificer is under special rules and temporarily exempted f:om his 
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201 H« WB8 riejoiced to aea in the oity a man eommitbing snietde. 
bat was then pained to find that he was performing the Sarvasv&ra 
ssorifioej. 

203. Seeing in the Mahftvrata sacrifice! the dalliance of a Brahma- 
e&rin and a courtesan, the fool concluded sacrificial rites to be a hap- 
hazard wild dance uf hypocrites. 

204. IT 

205. Kali then came to see Nala, whom the evil-eyed could not look 
at with ease, while he was in the company of Damayanti; just as the 
Sun, who cannot be looked at by those who have defective eyes, is ac- 
companied by the Light of the sun. 

206. At the sight of the depth of their love he felt as if ha were 
pierced by a lance. He felt as if his vitals were torn away at the sight 
of the waves of their mutual joy. 

207. Unable even to glance at them, Kali departed from the place 
because of his own jealousy and vices, and the perfection of their 
radiance. 

20S. Looking for a place of refuge, Kali, hostile to Nala, went with 
a sigh to the beautiful house garden of Nala, whose splendour equalled 
that of Bama. 

209. There was no hindrance to his entering the garden, though it 
was surrounded by a hundred thousand guards ; for no ascetics were 
there. The proud Kali felt that the atmosphere in the garden was 
partly sympathetic to him. 

210 But he could not there climb the trees, which had been planted 
by Nala with the object of worshipping gods and Br&bmauas with their 
leaves, fiowers and fruits. 

211. Then he saw a single Bibhitaka tree, which, though useless for 
religious purposes, was planted (by Nala) merely to render complete the 
presence of all species of plants in the garden. 

212. Kali highly valued the tree as his shelter in the woodland. 
Close to Nala’s palace, it served as a banner of the palace garden. 

218. The Bibhitaka tree, because it there gave shelter to the helpless 

ordinary religious duties 

1 It was permitted ^o commit suieide in the Sarvasvftra saeriflee owing t« 
some inonrable disease and the like. 

! See Introduotion, 

1 The poet here refers to an indecent episode of the horse-saorifloe. As 
it was part of the Vedie religion. Kali was wrong in ealling "the author 
of the Vedas a hypocrite" on the strength thic episode. 
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Kftli, beeamft not only 'Kali’s tree’*, bat prove'l a Kalpa tr^o'f’ to him. 

214. Metbinka, because Kali had made Virtue stand on one lsg||, 
this tree was now his only place of refuge. 

215. There, taking up his abode in that tree, he dreaded the Ksba- 
triya king, who maintained the sacred fire, and was initiated into sacred 
ritual; just as one who lives in a house of straw fears thf dove, the 
bird with firelf. 

216. Thus staying, having occupied the Bibhitaka tree, Kali could 
not overcome the holy King who was Damuyantl’s beloved. 

217. When Kali obtained that place of refuge, he lived there many 
a year, looking fur some sin in Datna> anti and in Nala. 

218. In that wood, there was the phenomenon of the Kali Age, 
sleepless in his eagerness to beguile Nalu; just as tb. re were creepers 
with ‘sleepless’ buds of flowers. 

219. Wishing to know of any offence committed by Nala, Dvapara 
roamed over the earth, thinking “No one is free from blemish in the 
opinion of the crowd." But his hope was futile. 

220. Taking up his abode in the garden, which ever rivalled the 
moon with its flowers blossoming on account of the constant application 
of fertilising processes, Kali looked like the emblematic deer in the moon 
by reason of his possessing a lustre glossy as the gleam of the (dark) 
wings of K&damba geese. 

221. In Nala’s city, which was so vast, long wa.s the sojourn of Kali 
in the garden. But he met with a serious obstaoie on account of the 
religious merits of the people. Meanwhile, with a boundless joy in his 
heart, Cupid made the tip uf his bow touch the top of his ear§ to wait 
upon Damayanti and Nala. 

222. Epilogue ^ri Hira etc. 

In the epic 'The Story of Nala', composed by hira, very similar 
to the sister work 'The Panegyric of (king) Chinda’, the seventeenth 
canto, brilliant by nature, is at an end. 

o 

* The Bibhltaka tree which supplies the Wi.od for makiug dice is also 
called ‘Kali’s tree' ( 5 ( 9 , 51 ^). 

'A 

t The allgiving divine tree of that name. 

U Virtue is believed to have only one foot in the Kali age. Kali had made 
him stand on one log (**^), but now he himself had only one whieh 
means in this ease ‘footing’ 'place of refuge*. 

f A dove perohing on the roof of su house ia regarded as an evil omen 
involving risk of fire. 

i i. e. drew it foil length. 



CANTO XVIII. 

1. Naia then made Damayanti enjoy love’a dalliance, after he had 
thus won her, the best of wives. She was to him a boat fur crossing 
the ocean of passion, the third object of human desire. 

2. A knower of the self, he acquired no stain of sin, though be 
enjoyed pleasure with her day and night. An artificial devotion to 
worldly pleasure taints not one whose mind is purified by knowledge. 

3. Entrusting his kingdom to his ministers, eagerly did he worship 
Cupid in the company of his beloved, in his golden- storied mountain* 
high palace, with floors made of crores of multicoloured gems. 

4. The palace surpassed the mountain of the gods, by virtue of 
having objects coming at its will, owing to the influence of the string of 
divine gems wh.ch adorned Nala’s neck. 

6. The interior of the palace was ever perfumed with the best of 
dark Agaru wood, and was cool with a breeze which was mellow with 
the camphor and sandal powder applied to window after window. 

6. At one place, the palace was brightened by lamps with highly 
fragrant oil, having wicks made of the incense known as ‘Cupid's 
arrow'; (lamps) that seemed to be sprouts of the might of Cupid's flash* 
ing arms. 

7. The floors of the palace, provided with beautiful bejewelled pare* 
ments, shone forth, plastered with a paste of saffron and musk. They 
were waehed with water scented with camphor, and had wreathe of moun- 
tain flowers scattered in the corridor. 

8. In one part of the palace, a bed made of flowers assumed the 
beauty of an ornamental brow-mark on the floor. It had charming 
hues, softness and fragrance mellow from the pressure of Nala's limbs. 

9. In anuther part, the waves of fragrance from masses of opening 
flower buds in the house garden near by, were perfectly like Djimayan- 
ti's breatbf. 

10. The wind worshipped the Prftna breath, chief among the breaths* 
of those who lived in the palaise, with offerings of drops of honey from 
mango blooms rent by parrots living in the garden§. There trees of 
all the seasons throve. 

t Lit: adopted a kiuthip to Pamayanti’s nostrils. See also Voo. under 

fS'. 

* Lit : ehief of its family. The PriUa or life breath pasiiag through the 
nog* is the efaiet among the five vital winds (Pr&Ua, Apftna etc). 

} Le. the inmates of the palaoe eonld inhale the fragranee of the atange 
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11. In<one pUoB, *11 fche parts of the edifioe were made of gold. In 
another it was made of immsoulata jewels. In one place were picture 
galleries made. In another 'it was a magician with its nnsteady shafiesV. 

12. The creator, a king among artists, was supposed to be suffering 
from vertigo owing to his old age, while he shook his head (in wonder), 
repeatedly looking at the palace, which contained multiform statues 
reproducing the graie of diverse wonderful objects, worthy of being 
reproduced. 

18. The palace provided amusement in the form of mysterious talk* 
iug and the like by persona kept hidden in chambers inset in the walls. 
It bad numerous puppets causing wonder by their peculiar movements 
controlled by means of tlireada. 

14. Even on dark nights it had profuse moonlight from the rays of 
jewels set in its walls*. In the summer it utterly dispelled drowsiness 
cansed by heat with showers from sprays of water. 

16. There a house sparrow, expert in the art of love, occupied an 
ivory perch, and observed what inodes were followed in the dalliance 
of DamayantI and Nala, and what were not. 

16. There, at one place, the eyes of Nala and Damayanti met with 
the amorous gaiety of pairs of swans adorning a pool of water; just as they 
did the repetitions of the sensual sports indulged in by frenzied sparrows. 

17. There, their muimurs of love were drowned by the notes of 
lyres and the sound of fliites, by the cooings and burainings of cuckoos 
and bees in the pleasure garden, and by the noise of bracelets and other 
ornaments of dancers. 

18. Even in the interior of the inner apartment, they heard the 
whistlings of the unsuspecting idols! Cupid and Rati installed in the 
palace, through windows stripped of their curtainsf at night. 

19. In the front of the palace, a unique rivulet, sweet and bright- 
watered, curved like the horns of the black antelope, and resonant 
with the beautiful songs of Kinoaris, never ceased to flow day or night. 

20. There on the walls were legends depicted in pictures in their 

blossoms wafted by the breeze. 

H The reference seems to be to the play of light and shade. 

* Lit : jewel-rays present on the walls. 

i Idols oonseorated with mantras are supposed to have life (of. 

t This is the alternative meaning of given by Kar&yai^a. The 

sentenoe might also mean: windows which were made to leave the 

character of counterfeit walls at sight i. e. the windows of the sapred 
ehhi&ber wan opened at sight, bat kept closed dsring the day, when 
they looked as if they wsre part of the wall. 
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eutireiy : Cupid laogbin'g at Brahtni’a egregioua ras&neu, hia paaatQit 
for hia own daughter (Saraavati). 

81. The rash act of adulterous frolio of fndra, the paramour of Oau* 
iama’s wifelT, was engraved on the walls; (an aet) that proolaimed 
Cupid's triumph. 

22. The Fame of the edifice, acquired by surpassing Indra’s palace, 
and resombling an autumnal* full moon night, brightened the world, 
disguising itself as the bevies of pigeons flying over it. 

23 In the courtyard of the palace were enacted plays based on the 
story of the moon's amorous wantonness with regard to Brihaspati’s 
wife; (plays) that were nectar streams of the art of Bharati. 

24. The golden dovecot attached to the palace was engraved with 
heantifnl sayings strung together by ^ukr&carya, on the subject of 
diva's amorous dalliance in the Davad&ru grove, and Krishna 's sports 
with the cowherd maids. 

25. A parrot, going about there, sang of sage Par&Sara who caressed 
in broad daylight the fisherman’s daughterf on the Yamua&, being made 
restlesB by Cupid who respects no time, place nor object. 

26. There at one place were sages depicted in pictures, supporting 
themselves on the pitcherlike bosoms of nymphs, without crossing the 
ocean of austerities, whose shore had corns well within reach of their 
hands. J 

27. At the rumbling sound of drums, the peacock of the palace 
danced with the idea ' My master, and 1 who carry him, have both con- 
quered Cupid who is so powerful, because we abstain from amorous 
daUianoe.”|| 

28. There, as if out of rivalry, Nala and Damayanti played the 
role of Cupid and Bati in order to conquer their conquerors, Cupid and 
Bati, who were yielding to passion at the sight of them both§. 

^ Ahalya. 

* Lit : belonging to the month of K&rtika. 

t i. e. Satyavati. 

7 The reference is to the stories of sages yielding to the temptation of 
nymphs. The imagery is that of a swimmer exhausted before reaching 
the shore, and supporting himself on a floating pitcher. 

II E&rtika, whose oouveyauce is a peacock, is a chaste bachelor, wMlc the 
peacock is described in mythology as having offspring without aekaal 
connection. Il- 

I i. e. the deities of love, who had made Kala and Damayanti g ||^ ihe' 
pangs of love, now themselves yielded to pacsion at the slgg^Mkto 
newly married conplei. 
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29. In that palftee, resembling the mountain of the goda, there took 
plaea their aporta of love, unaeen oven by great poeta, unlearnt even 
by oourteaana. 

80. What fear did Damayanti have for her husband, Nala, a manly 
youth ; while she was a girl who had not yet passed the years of her 
maidenhood ! 

31 . Because she had formerly confessed her love to her beloved, 
when he met her during his missionj, she knew not for shame what to 
do, thinking of the liberty she had taken. 

32. Because she had hastily chosen Nala of her own accord, discard- 
ing all shame in the open assembly; recalling her rashness, she could 
not now look him in the face. 

83. She did not even glance at the direction, which Nala occupied, 
on a seat covered with the rays of its gems; as if she were offended, be- 
coming jealous of it§. 

34. Bowing her head so low as to plunge into the river of bashful- 
ness, and looking like a puppet on the doorway, she turned a deaf ear 
to a hundred invitations of her consort. 

85. For fear she entered not her consort’s apartment. When persua- 
ded to enter it, she occupied uot the bed. Though induced to occupy the 
bed, she did not lie close to him. Though persuaded to lie down, she 
turned not her face towards him. 

86. Not only did Damayanti feel deeply shy before Nala; but Cupid 
himself, overpowered by Dame Shyness in Damayantl’s heart, was po- 
sitively ashamed for a long space of time. 

37. Even when she herself wished to do sonaething, she who was 
fair as Pftrvati desisted from the attempt, when her consort besought 
her to do it. 

38. When he recalled her feelings towards him, which he had ascer- 
tained during his mission to her ; he suppressed in his mind, which sus- 
pected a coldness in her, the apprehension caused by her indifference to 
him* from excessive shyness. 

39. At first he had let her come to him in the company of her girl 
friends ; then in the company of only one. Full of wiles, ho sent away 
this one, too, on some errand, and reduced Damayanti to the position 
of having him alone as her companion. 

$ See Canto IX. 

2 ^Direction ** feminine in Sanskrit and often described as a 

woman. 

* Lit : oansed by her who was indifferent 
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40. A mMtar of the ert of love» he drew hie beloved near with the 
oxttle of hie embrace with the manner of (me still far away*, tiioogh 
■he had been placed oloee to him by her maiden friends. 

41. As she was drooping with shame, he kissed her first on the 
forehead ; then on the oheeas, as she by degrees bent herself leis. Then 
as her confidence grew at this, he smiled, abruptly kissing her on the 
face. 

42. Child Cupid, just when he was astir a little in her heart, again 
sank low, admonished first by Shyness coming to her heart; and then 
threatened by powerful fear. 

43. During love’s revelry, each one of her beloved’s arms, which 
wanted to clasp her round by force, was long resisted by the maid who 
left no entry for them, pressing herself close against the bed. 

44. Feigning a curiosity to look at the beauty of her pearlatring, 
her consort touched the extremity of her neck with his hand, which 
passed close to her bosom. 

45. He touched her budlike breasts, as ha put hia pearlatring (round 
her neck), saying “Since thou didst honour me with thy wreath in the 
Svayamvara assembly, it is proper that I, too, should pay my homage 
to thee.” 

46. While the fair maid was unconscious with sleep at night, his 
trembling hand, which he had placed near the knot of her skirt, was 
pushed backf by her, when she was awakened by the movements of his 
hand to and fro. 

47. The king smiled, gazing at the silken scarf of his beloved’s 
thighs. Overwhelmed with shame, she covered it with the fringe of 
her cloth, as if she were nude. 

48. Clever as be was, he thus a little removed her fear by degrees. 
In her mind, too, Cupid slightly suppressed her basbfulness while he 
bent his bow. 

49. She smiled, but laughed not; amused though she was by his 
witty remarks. What woman doth show to others the two rows of her 
priceless ruby teeth ? 

50. At the sight of Damayantu’s breasts, marked with the imprint 
of the gems of her necklace pressed into them, her maiden friends 
guessed (in the morning) that the &ir damsel had undergone the ardour 
of her beloved’s embrace. 

* Lit : as if he were at a diatanoe. 

i* The reading h** been followed. Lit : he had hie hand re- 

moved by her who wae awakened eto, 
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51; When (in (>he morning) she asked her friends, who helped her to 
drees, to tighten the knot of her ekrit, they guessed with a smile “Hehe 
took place some frivolous act of her consort’s hand.” ' 

52. Ooneealing her feelings somewhat out of shyness, and somewhat 
manifesting the grace of them with good humour, she, a woman of the 
Lily clasfij, resembled a lily with buds and fullblown flowers. 

63. Cupid urged the fairbrowed maid to lo<ok at Nala; but shyness 
prevented her looking at him. Her looks ran towards her consort; 
but turned back from their path over and again, full of shame. 

54. She brought her consort neither within the range of her sight, 
nor placed him beyond it; for she fixed her eyes on diverse objects, 
by looking at which he could be looked at as wall. 

55. Impatient of separation during the day, she had longed for the 
night, the time when to meat her beloved. But abashed at her consort’s 
dalliance at night, for shame she wished for the coming of the day again. 

66. “I only will do what thou dost allow Be not shy. Away with 
fear. 1 am just like thy maiden friends.” Thus did Nala reassure her 
ever and anon. 

67. The fire of her love, which had remained smothered by the 
magic herb of bashfulness, was stirred again by effective invocations, 
her beloved’s loving words. 

58. Firmly ehe covered her breasts with her arms, turning back her 
beloved’s hand placed on her bosom. It seemed as if she, discarding 
her beloved from shyness while he was by her side, embraced his image 
that was in her heart. 

69. "Once will I drink of thy lips; nothing else do I bog of thee.” 
Thus saying in a low plaintive tone, he tasted her lips, crushing them 
with force. 

60. “I, thy slave, have drunk the wine of thy mouth. Now I should 
do iny duty. So I will render service to thy thighs.” Thus saying, he 
placed his leafy hand on them. 

61. "Was there anything wrong during kissing and the like? Now, 
too, do not fear in vain.” Thus saying, he effected the first unloosen* 
ing of the gazelle-eyed maiden’s girdle. 

62. Then did she experience a dalliance that had in it plenty of 
resistance and curiosity, perspiration and tremors, fear and desire, 
pleasure and pain. 

63-4. "Proper it is that thou ahouldst be abashed. For to tby mind 
new is thy union with me. But, even my mind, shameless because of 

t <T(f| 41 , the best of the four elasses of women, 
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ooitotftnt aoibn with thee (iit dreema), yields now to shame ! Thus 
he, bein!.' cltiver,' ridicuied her in auoh wise that she was ashamed aren 
to feel shy before hiih ; though she had been overwhelmed with ba'»hful- 
nessT, full of resistance to him at the beginning of the dalliance. 

65. Even during the day, when hustling people were about, he taid 
to her by signs when he saw her “I long for the clasp of thy arms and 

the fragrance of thy mouth ; the joy of thy hips and the contact of thy 
bosom ; and the curve of thy legs.” 

66. At morn, bolding her back when she would leave his bod, Nala, 
the Indra of the earth, co,i,pelled her, the Saci of the earth, to give him 
a pleasure, to wit, tha reposing of her face on his own and the like ; 
something which he at other times could never compel. 

67. At daybreak, going forth from her consort’s bed, she was 
ashamed to see the joy of her fair-browed comrades, spontaneously remem* 
baring her own recently finished gaiety of love. 

68 Making himself invisible by virtue of the boon of the gods, he 
stood by and overheard her talk with her friends. Then did he emerge 
into view, laughing at her, while she narrated to a maiden friend the 
doings of herself and her beloved at night. 

69. She was laughed at by her consort, as she was struck with fear 

when she saw female Cakravaka birds part with their mates. But the 

mind, perturbed about something without any cause, doth speak of 
events yet to come.|| 

70. That she did not draw back her face when kissed, showered nec- 
tar in her consort’s heart. No longer she pushed back his hand 
when he placed it on her. Was not his whole being gratified at this ? 

71. He could place his hands only on her arms, with which she 

had covered her bosom ; then on the scarf of her bosom without her 
arms on it ; and then evon on her uncovered breasts. 

72. When she refused to give him a scratch with her finger nails 
despite his entreaties, he made her distracted with talk, and was de- 
lighted to scratch himself with her nails, while taking hold of her band 
to place it on his bosom . 

73. He, being the master, could take off by force the fair damsel’s 

scarf, the outer covering of her bosom. But never could he remove the 
inner screen of her maiden shame. 

74. Brightly she shone, a frail maid who could not be made to shun 
bashfuloess and patience even by mighty Cupid. Even without raiment 

might one appear to be beautiful, but not by discarding patience and shame. 



T See Voo. under 

P This was a tragic foreboding of how she would one day be forsaken by 
Nala in the woods. 
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75. Shaking her head, she turned him baok, who was eager to make 

bar talk. He said thus to her '‘Since thou dost not say 'no* to ii)h 
when I ask thee for love's satiety, clearly hast thon given thy wmsent 
to me. ; 

76. "Have I not grasped the meaning of the shaking of tby head| f 
meant to express a ‘no’ 1 The eqnal number of the negatives does 
clearly express an affirmative, thine own longing for love*play§. 

77. “Wilt thou not speak? Wilt thon not? Should I not then/ 
hear thy words ?“. Thus saying, he related in her own gentle wordlf'- 
what aha had told him, when he had gone as a messenger to her*. 

78. Formerly she had drinly restrained his hand when he placl 
on the border of the knot of her skirt; but thereafter she did so ■ 
a languid hand. By degrees, she came to thwart him, by sa|flta|( 
merely No, No. No. 

79. Everyday she came to him ever new, displaying her art capaD* 
ately in her beauty, her dress, her clothing, beauty paint, ornaments and 
the like; an art which caused one to mistake her for a nympL 

80. She charmed him ever more, manifesting the ocean of her loyc 
by the expression of her feelings ; her power of appreciation wpl 
pleasing words; and her devotion with constant service. 

81. Though she appeased her beloved, when he was angry at hat 

refusal to offer herself to him ; she did not yield so far as to allow hiai 
to enjoy her by force, wheu he besought her again. ^ 

82 . Offering her tender limbs to her beloved with a great reservli* 
she preserved for them the same affection from him as on the first 
occasion of dalliance; for they were made inaccessible by her stubbom 
pride, resistance, and bashful nature. 

88. Devoted to her husband, she dallied with him, creating by h^ 
religious austerities (magic) forms one after another, and all that wa# 
fitted to accompany such forms ; forms for her consort, beginning wid| 
that of &va and ending with that of a tree ; forms for herself, beginit* 
ing with that of P&rvati and ending with that of a creeper. ^ 

84. There was no earthly spot nor ocean nor wood nor tableland 
nor province nor region of the universe where she did not sport with 
him. No mode was there in which she did not unite with him. 

85. Bending herself, she blew out the burning light with the brcpth. 
of her mouth, when her beloved pulled her scarL But, with wondw 


2 She had shaken her head twice, which Nala interprets as two negal 
making one affirmative. 

* See Canto IX. 
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WW ibe regions cronad bar lii up her eonsort’s erown gem. 

86. When she placed her lotas earring on her belored’a bead, will- 
ing to oorer up the gem, it seemed as ti she worshipped Oaptd disgaised 
as her beloved in order to sport with her. 

87. She was glad to have covered ap the gem. But when she saw 
a light emerging on either side of her, she was so confused thatj the 
sentiment of her love was merged in a commotion of curiosity, wonder, 
shame and fear. 

88. She saw that, when she put out one of ths lights, the other, 
1|^agh she had already put it out, burnt again. Then recalling the 

god’s boonf to Nala, she merely closed her eyes, shaking her head. 

89. “Timid girl, see, thou oanst not be seen by me, since thou hast 
;|iMed thy eyes !” Thus mocking her, he enjoyed the bashful maid, 
bringing on darkness again. 

00 — 1. “Here 1 kiss thee ; here I scratch thee with my finger nails. 
Here I clasp thee round; here I carry thee on my bosom. I will do thy 
b^est alone. But leave me, o leave me. I am thy serving maid." 
7hua, during leva’s career, feigning to be entirely submissive in her 
l^resses, she, a canning maid, played a trick on her beloved and on 
l&ama itself; while aha gave him kisses and the like. What, indeed, is 
iiljooneeivable to those who have a clever mind ! 

‘ . 92. In the dark room, with the help of a lightninglike lamp, no 
sooner lit than extinct at his will, be enjoyed the pleasure of looking at 
bw facial expression born of a dalliance free from diffidence. 

93. While she knit her eyebiows during love’s union, it seemed as 
if Cupid bent his bow*. The moaning sound which she then made 
was Cupid’s hum while discharging his arrows. 

94. While she shook her hand, her lips being hurt by her beloved’s 
„teeth, she was seen to give lessons to Cupid in dancing, who was at 
' that moment transported with joy. 

95. Embracing her beloved, she could not clasp round his spacious 
%oeom ; nor could he the bosom of the maid with arched eyebrows, 

I %idened as it was by her breasts, high and plump. 

96. The circle of their creeper arms locked in an embrace which 
held fast both of them, was truly Cupid’s noose made of stalks of 
Ijpolden lilies. 

vk. beloved DamayanU’a bosom, the resting ground of Cupid 

# I Lit : had a state of mind where the sentiment ete. 
k See 14. 77. 

The eyebrows are invariably likened to Cupid’s bow. 
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snd Rati, h«r bressis preassd by bar beloved’s esabmosT looked' iibal 
two pillows, ronad and contiguoae. 

88. Damayanti’s thighs shone forth with the gentle nailnvurkt 
given by Nala, as if they were two golden triumphal pillars of Cupid 
and Rati with their panegj'ric engraved on them. 

99 t 

100. Her breasts, stout and firm as a pitcher, transmitted the lustre 
of the pearlstring over them to her beloved's tender lotus handt^, which 
wanted to squeeze them in their grasp. 

101. With Palasa blossoms, his own finger nails, he worshipped tbe 
breasts of his bride, which had a blue and red hue, embellished with 
musk and safiron, and grew up spontaneously on his beloved’s bosom.§ 

102. Then Nala’s face like the lunar orb, while it kissed the laps 
of the maid whose face was like the lotus resembled the moon not fully 
risen from the ocean, and joined to its own refiectiou on the water. 

103. During their delights, they perfectly enjoyed the pleasure of 
wine drinking with tbe nectar of their lips; (nectar) reddened by an 
excess of betel in their mouths, and perfumed with tbe camphor known 
as the Rising sun. 

104. At that time, making a whistling sound, and passing through 
violent emotional tremors, the fair damsel declared, even without the 
medium of language, that her consort’s mouth while kissing was like 
tbe oold*rayed moon. 

105. The orb of Nala’s face, while it came in contact with his 
beloved’s breasts, in order to kiss them, resembled the moon with two 
golden pitchers attached for filling them with the moon’s own nectar. 

106. Looking and looking again at her, he looked at her more and 
more in joy. Embracing her more than once, ho embraced her again. 
Though he had kissed her, eagerly did be kise her again. But in' no 
wise was satiety to be found. 

107. The beautiful fair-eyed maid, with her bosom spotted with drops 
of sweat, did not long notice the wide circle of the pearlstring on her 
bosom, though it was torn asunder by the sportive movements of .the 
dance of dalliance 

108. "Merit” was the reason why the pearls of her pearlstring could 
abide on her bosom. Otherwiee, at that moment, stripped of their 

1 Lit ; pressed by her beloved in an embraee. 

* Lit : aeqaired the ofaaracter of 

t Obseene. 

t Lit : struck her beloved’s bands with the lustre of the pearlstriag- 

i Tbe breastsare indireotly likened to two phallic formsof Siva. See Kot«a> 
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why eoald they not remain there f 

109. At that time, the pearlstring resting on one of them beoama 
by reflection an ornament of the other’s bosom, which was flooded with 
perspiration, and had its own pearlstring torn asunder. 

110. She ranged unto the farthest limit of all joys, while her bud- 
ding youth was enjoyed by Nala, who kept a nightlong watch over her 
face, and destroyed Cupid’s pride of beauty with utter disdainf. 

111. In contact with her limbs, Nala felt his inmost heart to be so- 
laced. To look at her was to him the feasting of his eyes on the 
quintessence of nectar, 

112. Ho was first delighted with the ornaments of his beloved. But 
he was sad to think they were standing in the way of his looking at 
parts of her body, screening them from view. 

113. They regarded even the interval caused by their thrills during 
embraces as one of miles. While looking at each other, they felt even 
the blink of their eyes to be an interval of years. 

114—17. • 

118. The scratches which they gave to each other with their finger 
nails in their frenzied joy, when they reached the culmination of their 
passion, was like a seasoning of molasses with red pepper sprinklings, 
giving relish though sharp. 

119. Her beloved was not tired of looking at her, when she was for 
a moment languid with the exhaustion caused by love’s exertion, eyes 
half closed and pupils rolling. 

120. Her exhaustion led her beloved to fan her for a while. A 
wife like her, a goddess of worldly happiness, makes even the creator 
lose the stability of his mind. 

121. With drops of perspiration on the tip of her nose ; with the 
red lac paint of her nether lip gone; with thrills half dying on her 
cheeks, her face brought indeed delight to Nala. 

122. To her beloved’s mind, owing to her love, her lace was at that 
moment worth a million ; deeply abashed it was, imbued slightly with 
passion, heavily weary, and tinged with joy. 

123. Strange that the thirst of Nala’s eyes was not quenched, in a 
measure proportionate to their drinking in the pores of his beloved’s 
skin filled with perspiration ! 


§ There is a pun on 9^ wbieh means both “merit" and “thread", here, 
the thread with which the pearls had been strung together, 
t Lit : with the sole of his left foot. 

* Obsoene. 
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124. H 0 rank in nn oeenn of delight et the ught of hear ahinifly; Ann* 
pits nude visible by herself, when she threw bsok her hands to bind 
her loek of hair that had no longer its wreath of flowers. 

126. The slender- waisted maid oonld not help smiling at the si|^t »f 
her oonsort's nether lip, whioh was beautiful with the eollyrium paint 
of her eyes attached to it, and looking like a red Bandhnka bloesom 
with a bee clinging to it, 

126. Seeing her turn back and smile, her consort asked her the 
cause of her mirth, whereupon the bashful bride gave him a reply, put- 
ting a mirror into his lotus hand. 

127. When she saw his face, the brow charming with the red lac 
paint of her feet attached to it, while he kissed them, she recalled the 
rising moon with its crimson hue still remaining, bending and bending 
her face in shame. 

128. Drooping with shame, she with her extremely gentle breath, 
removed the erotic langour of her beloved, while she saw him reflected 
on her perspiring bosom ; as if he lived incarnate in her heart. 

129. Finding on her nether lip a cut left by her beloved’s teeth, she 
gently touched it and was surprised; it was causing a pang hitherto 
unfelt, owing to the freaks of Cupid’s commands. 

ISO. Ever looking at the playful nailmarks* left by her beloved on 
her breasts, she cast a look at her smiling consort ; the corners of her 
eyes shrinking with a gentle wrath. 

131. Seeing that his beloved’s face seemed to be tinged with ire, he 
said to her in a voice somewhat tremulous with fear, "Slender one, I 
know not who made thee angry, 

1S2, “Slender maid, let not this untimely colouring with a thin 
paint of the saffron of anger, appear in thy silent drooping face, worthy 
of the moon's respect. 

133. "Let this wishfulfilling wreath of gems clasping my* neck, 
shower sprays of nectar, besought to do so by me. Let it remove thy 
pain anon, caused by ray finger nails and teeth§. 

134. "My hand which produced rainbowlika nailmarks on thy bosom 
wiped off its offence by its service of fainting thee. Let it again, if need 
be, caress thy feet, 

136. "Fair maid, if it was improper for my mouth cruelly to bite 

^ee with its teeth ; why not, say, take revenge on it. biting my lips 
ia>y.tnrn? ^ J 1 - 

* Lit : the play of finger sails. 

I Lit : nails and the like. 
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186. ATOwn gem, vhioh rendered futile the putting oat of 

the li^te by thee, while I woe etripping thee of thy vesture, bow low 
at thy feet. Compensation alone will not make amends for its offenoe. 

1S7. After he had spoken these gentle words, bowing low on the 
bed| ; he brought the stream of the beams of his crown gem in contact 
with her crimson lotus feet. 

188. Combined with his own reflections on all her toe-nails, he looked 
like Cupid, as if the latter assumed eleven forms in order to overcome 
the manifold forms of ^ivaf. 

139. Ho said to her '‘Cease thy wrath. Look, the brief vernal night 
decays. Wilt thou another night choose to pursue for a moment the 
remainder of this same wrath ?" 

140. Then the fair damsel gratified her consort, hiding with her 
hands her lotus feet* ; while she showed a smiling face, whose sensitive 
pride was swept away by his obeisance. 

141. By virtue of the elixir of their mutual love, they became de- 
sirous of union again ; but could not fulfil their wish. Shortlived was 
the lowborn night. 

142. When they occupied the bed for sleep, the lover freely spoke 
to his beloved, his words being interrupted at intervals by the revelry 
of biting and drinking her lips. 

143. “Let lifelong devotion be the apology of Nala, who cruelly gave 
so great an offence to thee, fearing to deviate from the path of virtue, 
having undertaken a mission on behalf of the gods. 

144. “Fair maid, it is a carnival to look at thee. Whatever delights 
thee 1 value as if it were a mighty realm. The joy of embracing thy 
limbs is an ablution of nectar to Nala. 

145. “What happiness is there in Vishnu’s installing his beloved on 
his bosom, or in Siva’s union with the half of PArvati’a body 7 But, 
slender maid, during love’s revelry, 1 wish thee to be united with me 
as a river is with the ocean. 

146. “It would be unseemly to say to thee 'Devotedly consider me 
to be thine own’. With the price of thy kindness hast thou bought me, 
spurning Indra like a straw. 

147. “When overhearing thy conversation with thy maiden friends, 
more than once have I seen thee restless with fear on hearing the story 
of Sit&, fated to be fors&keu by BAma without cause, 


S Lit : he whose hair kissed the bed. 
t i. e. the eleven Budras. 

* i. e. by way of prevsntingr him from touching her feet# 
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148-9. *'WheQ thy friends epeke of their terror, eaneed by the ehntb 
which ahrinke np when its leaves are tonohed, and by the qaiveriag 
flesh of turtles, and the ohameleon which keeps moving its head ; 1 have 
secretly heard thee say thine own fear was caused by the chance of 
separation from me. But never will I part from thee”. This boon be 
uttered, for he was afraid of speaking falsely. 

150. “Sleep seems to flee from us tonight, angry with us, saying 
‘Alas, you are devoting my time of repose to your love- play, though 1 
helped you to live during your separation, uniting you (in dreams).’” 

151., While her beloved spake thus, she lightly closed her eyes in 
joy; just as the night lily closes its petals, owing to its keeping awake 
at night, when at dawn the cuckoo sweetly sings. 

152. Then they slept, pressing each other with the fold of their 
ambrsoe, and behoiding their mutual acta in dreams ; thighs interlaced 
and lips conjoined. 

153. In joy slept the couple, the oneness of their life’s breath being 
clearly declared by the ceaseless mingling of the currents of the gasps 
caused by their lovelorn langour, whioh could be noticed from the rapid 
intake and outgoings of their breaths; while the king's bosom, marked 
with the figures of elephants and dolphins, which were among the 
pictorial designs painted on his young consort’s bosom, symbolised the 
unity of their heartsV. 

154. Epilogue. 

^ri Hire etc. In his work, the epic “Story of Nala”, praise- 
worthy for its relationship of a good brother to the sister work “^iva- 
^akti-siddhi”, the eighteenth canto is at an end. 




1 Lit : the oonple whose hearts had a naity symbolised by the king’s 
bosom ete. 



CANTO XIX. 

1. Ab the night deelined berda, wishing to awaken Naia, Cupid of 
the land of Niehadha, lying by the aide of his beloved, chanted forth 
strains completely drenched with sentiments essentially poetic aceom* 
panied by a variety of emotions, and expressed with that art that is in 
melodious wreaths of words. 

2. *'V^ietory. victory to thee! Mighty king! Richly reward the 
beauty of the morn, glancing with thy slightly weary lashesIT. Quickly 
rising from bed, let Damayanti be the first sight oi good omen to thee. 
Tea, no benign agency is there more potent than a dear one’s lotus face 1 

8. "The Region that is Indra’s queen* shows now a smiling face, 
her clear aspect, as if she were looking at the moon while he visits 
the Region that is Varaua's wifef ; (the moon) grown nude by the gra- 
dual less of his clothing of r^ys. 

4 . “Such stars as are not very large are no longer visible to the 
eyes. Qradually the rays of the suu pervade the sky, proceeding in 
anendlesa chain. Yonder moon, too, decaying in life, speaks of the weari* 
nesa of his rays that fight with the gloom of the night. 

6. “In contact with the rays of the sun surpassing the lustre of red 
lac, the mass of darkness is glistening bright like an expanse of clay, 
clearly pecked by the quick beaks of numerous white- winged birds. The 
bee, though it thinks it is black, flashes as if it had a purple hue. 

fi. “The limpid water drops lying on the tips of young Kula blades, 
accumulated by a succession of drops of dew, which look like sprays 
from the trunk of Night the elephant, have surpassed pearls in beauty, 
marvellously fitted by a pearlsmith into the sproutlike tips of 
iron pins^. 

7. “The stars in the sky are being carried away to serve as neat and 
clear Anusvaras^ in the Om syllables preceding those Rigveda verses, 
the rays of the sun. Doubtless for-the formation of the accents of these 
verses, the rays have been taken away from yonder orb of the moon on 


K Lit : by giving the eyes whioh have lashes. 

* The East, 
t The West. 

t The water-drops are compared to pearls and the Kuta blades to iron 
pins. 

i It will be remembered that the Mftgari Annsvftra is represented 
by a dot. 
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aoooant oi their being placed high aloft in the akyil. 

8. "The sun is speedily killing the night, eatohing it by its look of 
hair, the darkness. Seeing this, the night lotus falls ' into a^ swoon. 
Thou, Nala, art oorering thy eyes (with thy hands) ; and, the, moon is 
completely bereft of its strength : just as Indrajit killed the magic Sit&, 
while the monkey Kumnd, seeing this, fell into a swoon ; the monkey 
Nala closed his eyes ; and Sugriva's spirits were greatly quenohedlT. 

9. “In the sky, the pleasure bed of divine couples, the galaxy of 
planets doth assume the rich beauty* of a part of the flower wreaths 
cast off during amorous dalliance. And the full moon, filled inside 
with masses of cotton wool, its tender rays, bearsf the semblance of 
a pillow. 

10. “Verily the rays of the sun now adorn the neighbouring region, 
assuming forms that are apparent manifestations of the thousand rami- 
fications of the four Vedas. It is their echo, consisting of the words 
of the Vedas, that goes up on the highway from the mouths of those 
who recite the Vedas]:. 

11. “liord Sun, the natural friend of the day lotus, partly makes 
the terrace of Indra's palace his foothold. The sun looks as if his tire- 
less revolution round the Mountain of Gold were crowned with success, 
because he hemmed in Darkness, his receding foe, in tbs region of the 
western sky. 

12. ‘'Concluding from the hovorings in yonder sky of those hawks, 
the rays of the eun, killing the crows of darkness, that the sun is going 
ahunting; the moon betook himself tothe weet for fear of bis hare§ being 
killed ; while those pigeons, the stars, flew away on receiving the news. 


II is explained by NSriyaUa as 

Vij W The sentence means also: The raya have 

been taken away doubtless for the formation Of high-pitohed aoute 

accents I* « fancied that the lunar rays are 

suitable tor serving as the straight lines indicating the Udatta or acute 
accent in Vedio verses, 

H See Notes tor the puns. 

* i.e. looks like. 


t Lit : does not forsake. 

] The so-called thousand rays of the sun are pictured as the texts qf the 
thousand schools of ^heVedias, while .the vpiee of the people reciting the 
Vedas is imagined to be the “eoho” of these rays representing Vedio 


i Hawks are called "hare-eaters” 






13. “The stars hod dhtnaly filled the aky , the ebnrtyairct ol ^ gpds, 
as if they were pearls dropped from the pearktrini^a torn asuodlir 
daring the amorous sports of the gods. Now, at morn, owing to the 
oleanaing by the sun*, the sky doth again look clear with its undis- 
guised beauty §. 

14. “The sky first welcomes the rays of the sun with unbroken grains 
of rice, thestars; variegated with joints of Durva blades, the surrounding 
expanse of gloom. It then makes a bospitabis offering of barley 

flour mixed with water, to wit, the flakes of powdery snow hoVering 
in the sky.f 

15. "If Sukrao&rya, the preceptor of the demons, were not afraid 
of breaking the row of silence during early morning prayers, would be 
not utter the charm that brings back the dead to life and plays in his 
throat, in order to restore Darkness to life as he did Kaoa ; (Darkness) 
friendly to the demons, who bath mat with death at the bands of thssun ? 

16. “At this moment, during the night’s battle with the day, the 
peaks of the Mount of Sunrise, where the sun now roves, bear streams 
of red chalk melting with heat. Qaruda, the younger brother of Aruut, 
having come there out of his eagerness to salute the rising Arn:^, 
the charioteer of the sun; should there be assumed, on account of the 
meeting of the two, the presence of a rampkrt of newly baked brick ?ff 

17. “Now surely do the mares of Indra’s army have an amorous 
desire for the horses of the sun’s chariot, seeing them near||. Now 
does the female Cakravaka bird, deep in her love, have an amorous 
passion for her mate§§, her heart yielding to Cupid's arrows. 

18. ‘ Swishing their tails, colts neigh gently in hunger, desiring to 
have milk, having been without any food during the night. A troop 
of horses, hastily rising from their places (in the stable), and making a 
low sound, desire to have salt; for they are known to be fond qf 
licking the rooky salt found in the Mauimantha mountain. 

* See Voo. under 

{ Lit : the beauty of its natural state. 

t The imagery is that of receiving a guest with offerings of rice, Durb& 
blades and barley flour 

It The golden body of the bird-king Garuda glistening with the rays of the 
rising sun is fancied as prodnoiag a flaming wall round the top of the 
Sunrise mountain. 

II Indra's position being in the east, bis mares oome aoioss the horses of 
the rising sun. 

Si Lit: master. ' 
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19. *'!• it oot right tor the uMmbly of stars, nor . proper for the 
night that they noer refrain from looking at their consort, the moon, 
whose rays now wane ? Bat, the moon's heart is olearly made of stone, 
its dark petrihed look coming into view. For, alas, the heart was nos 
quickly rent asunder even when they were separated from him. 

20. “The sun, I ween, is wedding yonder Dawn, who offers the stars 
as grains of parched rice as an oblation in the fire, the glow of the sun. 
Like her, the sun too will go round the wedding fire. Who is not eager 
to look at his hand with the nuptial thread attached^ ? 

21. “Ton two who have the beauty of Cupid and Bati* I Since we 
master bards are fully responsible for imparting friendly advioof, we 
boldly speak unto you. Even though our harsh words are a hindrance 
to your pleasure, which is contrary to religious virtue, will they not 
(in the end) lead to your good humour, even to joy ? 

22 . “Let thy beloved quickly part from thee. Thou who art pure 
with austerities, say thy morning praysrs. How is it that this morning 
twilight, sister to the night, prompts thee not 7 Only a few moments 

will the sun remain mature in the womb of the east Then must it 
initiate the day, 

28. “0 DamayantI, strange it is that an utter neglect of religious 
obssriranoe appears even in Nala today, his heart being distraught^ by 
thse, the abode of arts ! For, though he makes the morning twilight 
barren§, he counts it not as an oifenoe, nor would be now salute the sun, 

24. “Thou who art highminded, no woman is there wiser than thou I 
Be not the cause of thy husband's sin of deviation from the established 
rites. By reason of his not leaving thee for a moment, reckless 
slanderers of a truth will call him happy in a woman of passion. 

25. “Sire, leave thy consort for a moment, best of woman though 
she be. The sky paints itself with the rays of the sun which slowly 
unfold. The deities of beauty, going in joy from the night lotus to 
the day lotus, cherish a desire to see yonder pitcher of gold, the sun 
emerging from the sea|{. 

26. “The rays of the sun, after they have had an unclouded vision 

H Also ; Who is not eager to look at his rays with pleasure T 

* Lit : the oouple Cupid and Bati. 

t Lit: pleasant words. 

t Lit: stolen. 

S i. e. by tailing to say the morning prayers. 

II The night lotus shrinks at sunrise and Beauty leaves it tor the day lotus. 
It is believed to be auspicious for travellers to see a pitcher full of 
water before starting. 
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of Indra owing to thair being travellers of the eaai§, will soon after 
see thee here. Ah, let them then ekilfnlly judge the prosperity of Indra 
and thyself ; for they can eloeidate and 'eliminate, by virtue of their 
possession of effective power*. 

27. “At the approach of the dawn, the bees, mature in strength, be* 
cease they are male, forced their entry into the tip of the lotus, not too 
soft, and went out with something in their mouths. They fed their 
wives with fresh food, giving them the honey of the lotus which they 
had brought. 

28. “At daybreak, with a single petal unfolded first, the lily gives 
the onlooker to think, ‘About to feed on the expanse of the rays nf the 
sun, is the lily first hollowing its palm to take the water hallowed by 
the Spoii&aa formula ?‘^ 

29. “Now, in pools of water, the sleep of the lily, the shrinkage of its 
flowers, hath coma to an end, as if at the combined chirpings of bevies 
of birds on the trees on the bank. The bee drinks the honey of the lotus, 
sweetening it ever and anon with the nectar of the lips of its bride. 

80. "Now come bees with their fellows to full-blown lotus blossoms, 
from inside the lotusbuds which had closed up from pity at the decay 
of the day agone. The bees were confined in the nestlikc buds (daring 
the night). Now are they seen to break their fast with honey.f 

31. “The thin-starred regions of the sky are whitening at the dis- 
appearance of gloom. What pool is there that appears not white with 
the laugh of the lotus ? Only the zenith turns blue with deep disgrace, 
because it welcomed the light which destroyed the darkness that had 
taken refuge in the sky. 

I ladra’s home is in the east. 

* means ‘supplyinK an ellipsis’ ; in the ease of the rays of the snn, 

‘brineing: to light things not visible before', vrufg means 'the refuta- 
tion of an argument by means of a oonnter-argnment’ ; here, the repel- 
ling of darkness by the sun. By means of puns, the rays of the sun are 
desoribed as being expert in reasoning, hence able to evaluate the rela- 
tive prosperity of Nala and Indra. 

t It is the custom before meals to drink some water from the hollow of 
the palm by stretshing out the little finger, while the other fingers are 
kept closed. Here the lotne plant is desoribed as being about to feed 
on the rays of the ann ; and the first petal to unfold itself is faneied as 
an ontatretched little finger. See also Voe. under un<nQIir, 

t Lit : Now ia seen the breaking of their fast with honey by bees, eoming 

.........from the lap of lotus buds to full-blown lotuses, (bees) that 

had a neet-like abode (during the night). 
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82. “Should hob the beds^f the dey lotua laugh, the eun their ally, 
beiogap? Should not the night lotne slumber, the moon its Irisnd, har- 
ing lost its radiance ? Perhaps’ the day lotus hath exchanged its sleep for 
yonder smile of the night lotus bed D ; (the smile) that resembles the 
Himalayan rooksf in beauty. 

83. “It matters not whether the new come swarm of bees drinks the 
day lotos honey. They are satiated with the honey of night lotus 
blossoms. But the Cakrav&ka birds, having passed the night in thirst^, 
suck now the honey, namely, the nether lip of the lotus mouths of their 
brides. 

34. “The CakravAka couple alone in the world is well versed in the 
art of love. Farting and parting with each other*, mutually do they 
reenjoy as now the pleasures of love. Likewise the mighty 4iva, the 
lord of the gods, swallowed poison, because he was satiated with nectar, 
the selfsame food from day to day 

85. “The OakravAka birds now repeatedly call their ever-distraught 
consorts by name, their tongues glib from separation. The heat of their 
grief is about to leave their hearts for the solar gem. Separation from a 
young wife hath now become the lot of the moon, forsaking the night. 

36. “Doth any one blame the night lily for choosing to remain blind, 
who looketh not at the sun with her bud-shaped eyes? But, bear ye. 
Hear. In the works produced by the genius of poets, wives of kings are 
written and read of as 'not being in the habit of looking at the sun’^. 
Will she not then be so, too, being the wife of the moon ? 

37. “The bees shine forth in the sky, as if they were drops of water 
slipping from the hands of the sun through the space between his fingers. 
He has drunk up the ocean of darkness from the hollow of his palm. 
Then clinging to both sides of the streams of lotus honey dripping from 
the flowers, the bees give me the idea of their being the ooze of the 
ocean of gloom. 

38. “Rejecting the beauty of the rows of red saffron blossoms; the 
perfectly young rays of the sun, ranging over the surface of pools of 

H Lit : the day lotus blossoms hare got yonder smile of the night lotus bed 
in return for their own sleep. 

t i. e. as “white” as snow. 

S i. e. being separated from their mates at night. 

* CakravAka birds are believed to be separated from their mates at 
nighUall. 

t This is the literal meaning of 'a woman keeping indoors to 

avoid the look of men.' The expreesien 'the wife of a king* 

means also ‘the wife of the moon,' the word having both meanings. 
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water, adopted? tiie iteaoty o( the olampa of ved! and hlhaft^ Ctai^ 
bloeeoiits ; beeanee raya were dappled by the beea,. flyings up. with 
the joy of lotue aoeat. 

89. "Yonde* pooli with ita expanse whitened by maeaea of white- 
lotus buds bunting into bloom, verily hath beeouie diverse of hne; for- 
the perfectly young eon. beams redden it; while a swarm of beea, about 
to settle on it, strivee to turn it bine. 

40. “Behold t in doing good to the day lotus, the sun fulfils a mag* 
nanimous mission. He benefits the eyes of men, which are compared to 
the lotos by poets, desirous of expressing the presence of beauty. He 
lets alone the eyes of owls, beoause they are not like the lotus*. 

41. “Thou traveller on the path of sacrificial rites, if a profound 
devotion to the sun be thine, worship him qjuiokly, as he emerges. At 
this moment, the palmfuls of water, thrown up in worship, towards the 
sun act like watery thunderbolts on the monsters, the Mandehast. 

42. “Verily, I know not who brought into view yonder orb of the 
sun, an inexhaustible mine of rubies, its own newborn rays, situate on 
the peak of the Mount of Sunrise, removing the covering rock of night, 
black with gloom. 

43. “Once did Indra take as a gpft from Ksrita a pair of earringx 
Truly he gave them then with pleasure to the East ; for he is her lord. 
One of them was seen there, the rising moon. The other, streaming 
with the gold of ever new rays, is now seen, the gem of the day^ 

44. “The devoted Light had entered the fire, when the sun, her 
husband, went down, having reached the hour of decline of the byegone 
day. Now she appears as the image of the vow of a devoted woman ; 
for she hath brought about the ascent of the sun to heavsn, forcibly 
raising him from the world below. § 

45. “It i« but true, the saying of the wise that the blackness of the 
complexion of a child is due to his fittber’s food, black, green or the 
like. For from the sun’s darkness-absorbing body, though it hss a 
spotless lustre. Yams, Yaman& and ^ni came forth black. 

46. “Bringing into being K&la coDsisting of the day, over and again, 

* Lit ; for not being so. 

t These are enpposed to attack the eun waen it rises. 

} This is the literal meaning of ‘^he snn.’ 

2 The sun is believed -to set in the evening, leaving its light in the fire. 
The Ught is here faneied as the snn'e devoted wife who, on the death 
of her husband, oommita enioide by entering the fire and bring* about 
his rssurraotion next luoming by virtue of her religious merit. 
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on ih« deoay of «aoh night, the time-prodnoing diviap oan (required •neh 
A lasting praetioe that, in times of yors, on account of it, he could not 
certainly give up this habit, even vrhile generating Yamunft and Yamaji. 

47. “What wicked person will not laugh at us (for praising the aun)? 
For the Sun himself is ridiculed by the wicked thus. 'He has fine 
feet 1 His chariot is furnished with the beauty of his charioteer'd thighs I 
He produced, indeed, two sons Yama and Sani to protect the world I 
He is an ocean of kindness to Gakravaka birds, and a friend even to 
human eyes I’lT 

48. “There rises the auu. He has a round of benevolent activities. 
He giveth warmth, for the happiness of creatures suffering from cold, 
and water for the relief of those whose mouths are dried by his scorch- 
ing rays. He giveth heat to those who are afraid of water, and 
moisture to those who are subjected to heat. 

49. “Who is not astonished that the rays of the sun, which drank 
up in a moment the expanses of darkness abiding in the bosom of all 
the four regions, were powerless to destroy the shaded darkness, which 
managed to live, taking shelter under the trees ? 

60. "The two Alvins seem to practise the art of healing, having 
studied the science of medicine under their own father, the sun, he who 
cures darkness, the world’s disease, and the swoon of the day-lotus 
beds. But the sun is also the father of Yama, the god of death. So is it 
not natural that he should rise cruel to bring about the untimely end 
of the night lotus blossoms ? 

51. “The moon had oppressed the sun’s wife, the day lily, left be- 
hind by her consort ; and the night lily had laughed at her. So both 
of them crouch in fear, I surmise. For the new risen sun, gleaming 
red like a plum, doth now advance forward. 

52. “Every night 1 know, Ananta, the king of serpents, with his 
two thousand eyes, hears separately and sees simultaneously at close 
quarters the thousand accented and shining ramifications of the rays of 

II K&la means both ‘time* and 'black’, and the eolonr of Yamun& and 
Yama is black. 

H The whole of this is sarcastic. The sun’s feet are abnormal, being a 
thousand in number ; while the oontamplation of his feet in prayers 
is believed to cause leprosy. As regards his. charioteer Aruua, be has 
no thighs at all ; while Yama and &ni, sons to the snn, are the most 
dreaded of the gods. Then it is a bird that the snn has chosen for 
his special favonr, for he reunites the Cakravfika oonple after their 
separation during the sight ; while his friends are inanimate objeote, 
namely, the eyes of men, which he enablee to lee. 
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tiM «aa, joimieying by the ondargroond pasaaga of the earth; (the aitn) 
whoae body ia oompoaed of the Vedaa.^ 

68. "ConUhuad ara the raya of the ana, the friend of the lotoa. ' 
Eerily they appear to have nameroua finger-nails at their tips. It ia 
proper that parts of them, long as they are, will assume the beauty of 
fingers, entering through the windows. 

54. “From the window of the topehamber, quickly look at the 
fingers of the sun’s hands, like atalka of the lotus that have come inside. 
Laden with moving atoms, they seem to whirl with speed. Are they 
not perhaps once more placed on the lathe by the carpenter of heaven ? 

55. “The day like a barber banished the night, lopping off her 
braid of darkness, with sharp razors, the rays of the sun. Verily the 
Burfaee of the earth doth glisten black with masses of hair falling in 
consequence all around in the guise of diverse shadows. 

56. “Nala, the conch blown for luck we call thy famsi. The moon, 
brother of the conch, ia in the sky clearly engraved. Behold the decay 
of its rays, which doubtless makes one believe in their kinship. Behold 
also the moon’s dense area of gloom, its deer-ahaped stain. 

57. “The moon is heavily pressed by the rays of the sun, advancing 
with might and main; (the sun) that is overshadowing the Vid&khft 
star and opening the lotus. The moon hath already half set, resembling 
at this moment a conch-cutting saw turning white with the paste 
of couch-dust, produced by the water applied to the conch for cutting it 
through. 

58. “The cun frees the eyes of men from sleep at the same time as 
he bursts open the lotus ; and Vishnu completed with his own eye the 
required number of a thousand lotuses while worshipping Siva. So 
there is a real kinship between lotus blooms and eyes. Based on this, 
the comparison of the eyes to the lotus is esteemed highly by poets. 

59. “1 know the night lotus kept a nightlong watch over the day 
lotus bed, opening its petal eyes. At the advent of the day, it enjoys 
thoroughly the pleasure of sleep deep with snores, the hum of bees 
moving inside its petala 


t As the sun journeys through the nether world, the serpent Ananta who 
upholds the earth on bis thousand hoods looks at the sun, whose “thou- 
sand” rays represent the texts of the thonsand schools of the Vedas. 
As the serpent baa two thousand eyas, two' oh each hood, he surveys 
with one set of eyes the thousand Vedio texts in the shape of the solar 
rays } while with the other, he “listens” to eaeh of the texts, serpents 
being believed to bear with their eyes. 
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00. ‘S»j, what are the two origiiial lorms, for whioh Tfttaag is «aba«. 
tituted in the Mahftbh&shya f Thus asked by the crow whose voice te 
eharaeterieed by a form pf the interrogative pronoun Kim, the cuckoo 
at dawn gave reply iq the form of its sound Tuhi^. 

6f. "Vonder dove was certainty a student of P&uini’s system of 
grammar. It ha8§ on its neck an ornamental sign, the remains of 
numerous chalks worn out in the course of forming heaps of wordB.|| 
Having forgotten everything it had learnt, it now shakes its head, 
shouting forth the grammatical term Qhu, whioh it has by chance 
remembered at dawn, owing to the previous impression left on its mind 
by its reading from wooden slates.* 

62. “In the east the sun, a golden pitcher over Indra’s palace, 
charms one’s heart with the amassed newborn beams of the palace- 
banner possessing the smooth beauty of saffron. Proper it is that the 
rays born of this pitcher should drink up the ooeaii of gloom f. 

.68. “Gven two or three of its rays, acting like a conflagration in 
ooQsviming the Tamila forest of darkness, gave to the assembly of lotus 
blossoms the festival of day. So in vain the sun now hastily expands 
a fl(Qod of rays that ars merely crushing the already crushed evil of 
darkness lingering on the surface of the earth, and in the regions of 
the sky and thn sky. 

64. “The sun, the submarine fire of the ocean of darkness, hath 
ascwidad far** an entertaining jester for the languid day lotus bed. HoW* 

t The erow is fancied as orying Kau, Kan whioh in grammar is the 
dual of and means ‘which two V. It is imagined that the crow 

wants to know the two original forms for which the verbal suffix 
is substituted ; whereupon the cuckoo, crying Tuhl, Tuhi replies 

that the forms in question are Xu and Hi 3^)- gram- 
matical rule referred to is that may be substituted for the 

imperative suffixes ^ and to denote benediction e. g. 

f Lit : is accompanied by an adornpaeut etc. 

II The streak of white on the neck of a dove is fancied as caused by the 
dust from the writing chalk used by it in the course of its grammatical 
leasons. 

* ‘Hhn’ is the natural sound of the dove (of. Bengali 33). It is here 
imagined to be the gramma tieal term of that name, which the bird re- 
peats as the last remnant of its knowledge of grammar. Sea Voo. under 
3«?n. 

t The sage Agaatya, also born of a piteher, had drank up the natural 
eoean. 
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i« it thftt TOD still aasooies not its refulgent whiteness, and ike sx- 
panses of solar rays still reddeu the sky f 

65. The minstrels then put on a set of ornaments, which the maids 
of the inner apartments placed before them, saying “Pleased with this 
description of the morning, the queen has given you these presents, 
ornaments from her own person,” The set of ornaments was ehasing 
poverty away with the glar^ of its eyes, red with an impulse of wrath ; 
(the glare) consisting of the lustre of its rubies. 

66. Then the king, after he had performed his morning ablations in 
the waters of the celestial Qanges, his exit from the palace being un- 
known to the bardw who came later, came in joy, occupying his chariot, 
superior to Kubera’s Fushpaka car, which he had obtained as part of 
his consort’s dowry ; and obtained in a moment the hospitality of the 
eyes of the bards describing tbe dawn. 

67. Epilogue. 

^ri Hira etc. In the epic ' The Story of Nala’ composed by 
him who is engaged solely in creating new things, the nineteenth canto 
is at an end. 



CANTO XX 

1- Like a elood from heavaa the ohariotT, its speed iaereasing with 
the wind, reached the bejewelled floor of the moontain-high paUoe, a 
p^teaQ with nameroua minerals. 

2. Damayanti then went up to reoeive her approaohing beloved, us 
the waves of the western ooean do to receive the moon at dawn. 

8. He who had seen the beauty of -the golden lotuses of the celestial 

Ganges, perceived in her face, his looks full of love, a deep loving 
welcome. , 

4. Holding in her hand the lotns given to her by him as a ssessage 
from heaven, she shone like Lakshml, her eyes resembling fullblown 
lotus blooms. 

5. Though of little value, she valued it highly, because it was given 
1^ her beloved. She considered it worth a million, though it was 
worth a cowrie. 

6. Her beloved said to her "Slender one, if it please thee, let me 
finish the remaining ritesg which prevent me from clasping thee round.” 

7. "Why does so much pleasure-restricting ritual fall to thee to- 
day ?” Thus she said to him in anger in her mind, though not in 
words, 

8. At that moment Kali said in bis mind “Foolish girl, thou art 
vexed even at a rite that separates thf e from thy beloved for a mo- 
ment. But do I not purpose to sever thee from him for good ?" 

9. She then went from the king to a lotus-faced companion of hers, 

as if disdainfully ; just as Beauty goes from a night lotus bed to a 
neighbouring day lily. 

10. Nala gratified the Triad of saorifioial fires in the daily session 
of Agnihotra oblations, as if he thought “Let not them also be hostile to 
me like Kali and Dv&para.”.t 

11-12. After ho had finished the morning rites, he went behind her, 
and closed her eyes with his hands, forbidding her girl companion to 
warn her with hia hand. Damayantl’s laughing comrades watched 
him, as if he were measuring the extent of his beloved's eyes with his 
outstretched palms. 

^ Lit: ohariot-elond. 

S e> K* the Agnihotra oblation. 

t The word meaning both the Tretft age and the three saerificial fires 

is played npon. At first sight the sentenee means ; ‘Let not the Tretft 

age also be hostile to me like Ksdt and Dv&para'. The hostility of 

two Ages to Nala has been datoribed in Canto XVII. 
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18. "My dear, I rm^ogniae thee." Half uttering these words, she 
knew the touch to be another’s as she unloosened the grasp of his 
hand. She then remained silent, assuming an air of being offended. 

14. But he said to the fair one “Thy anger is out of place, beloved. 
Should 1 not observe the religious austerites, by virtue of which I 
won thee ? 

15. "If it is thy purpose to take offence, because I greeted thee not 
after bathing, although 1 was thy slave during the night; then tell 
me, I bow to thee.” 

16. With fear and anger, resisting her consort’s hands, with which 
he was about to touch her feet, she charmed him with her glances. 

17. Bewitched by the dazzling in the corners of her eyes, Nala. 
spake to the slender damsel thus. 

18. “Hava thy eyes, speedily going afar by casting side glances, 
turned back in fear at the sight of a pitfall, thy ears ? 

19. "Angry though thou art, thou dost bring me delight, o thou 
with lotus eyes I The light of the son, though hot, creates the frag* 
ranee of the lotus. 

20. “The creator, whose creation varies from object to object, marked 
the moon, I fancy, with a dark spot, in order to remove all confusion 
between the moon and the orb of thy face. 

21. "Thy words, clear and sweet, perfectly rival the pearls found 
on the banks of the T&mrapariii river; pearls that seem to be born in 
the womb of the moon. 

22. "Thy words rose from the ocean of milk together with nectar. 
Lo, even today they are accompanied by smiles which look like jots 
from a flowing expanse of milk." 

23. Bringing his beloved to his lap, he then adorned a couch, just 
as the moon, embracing the moonlight, adorns the mountain of the east. 

24. Like as the mellow rainoloud clings to the sky at the beginning 
of the rains, so be, loving as he was, long embraced his beloved to 
alleviate the pain caused by his absence from her. 

25. Whelmed with emotion, he kissed her smiling face, as does the 
son the flowering lotus, while reflected in its honey. 

26. Beckoning to a maiden friend of his beloved, Kal& by name, 
he made her sit before him, and spake to her, making her a witness of 
his jesting. 

27. "Why is it that Damayanti, thy lotos-faced comrade, takes on. 
pity on 08 ? Loving yoo all as she does, she I fancy values others 
lightly. 
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28. *'Boi doed she not, teHlag • lie, deoeive airan her ^riaads, «rhaa 
she asjs 'I tsvohred my beloved at night, surrendering myselt to hW ? 

29. "She says to her frieade *1 have none but Nala in my mind.’ 
But it is untrue ; for Cupid 'who abides in the mind’ is in her, his pre- 
senee being inferred from her youth. 

80. "If thou ehouldat deaoribe the beauty of her face, 1 would listen 
to thy words; for that beauty ia unseen to me even now, her head 
being bent with shame. 

SI. "She looks at her comrades straight in the face* ; but she oasts 
merely a hasty look at me with the atom of a corner of an eye, as if 
I were an offender. 


32. “Since she does not look at me now, methinks she has forgotten 
me, such being her attitude. But she did look at me when I went as a 
messenger to her. 

33. “With nectar streams of words pleasant and true, she shows 


nffeetion for her comrades, 
tell me ‘Thou art mine.’ 


But. assuming a sullen pride ''he does not 

’ht 

I 


84. “Kal&, whom among her friends does she not call by ”^^ms ? But 
she fights shy of my name ‘Nala’. 

35. “In her heart, cruel to me, and enveloped by her plump breasts, 
there is not the slightest room left. Where will she give me a place 7 


36. "Knowing her heart to be such, 1 realise why her bard breasts 
turn away from me, though their action is something which befits them.” 

37. When Nala became silent, having spoken thus ironically to 
Kal&, she said to him with a smile imitated from Damayanti’s face. 

38. "Rightly dost thou think she is cherishing for thee an affection 
that is fresh. But her feeling towards us her friends is in keeping with 
an affection that ia old4 

39. “How can our newly married tender friend tell how she 
was enjoyed by thee, thou, an adept in the art of love ? 

40. “Sira, the worlds celebrate thee as one who speaks truth; a 
wife who spoke otherwise would not be worthy of thee. 

41. "Cupid is, indeed, in her mind. But, sire, Cupid is thyself; for 
our friend’s mind is thy place of sojourn day and night. 

42. "Cnpid is thine own reflection, thine, who art in our friend’s 
heart Otherwise how doth Cupid resemble thee in beauty ? 


* Lit : with both eyes complete. 

t Verses 38-49 form a reply to what Nala had said to Kalft about 
Bamayanti. 
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> >< * •( if ^ 'Jp 

**0t pirbapa oherishM botli of yon, Cupid aai ia 

her mind, there being a donbt about the identity of each, owing ijo yaia 
aimilar beauty. But it is thou she longs for. 

44; "Seeing that it is hard to draw back one’s heart once it ia set on 
thee, the iotus-eyed maid, being afraid, casts only a glance at thee. 

45. "From the moment of her seeing thee, thou hast been insepa* 
rable from her eyes. H there be doubt, look for , thyself*. What faith 
is there in the words of others ? 

46. ‘When she transferred to thee the saffron of Her breasts while 
embrac'ng thee, really she said ‘Such is my heart’s lovef for thee.’ 

47. “Our friend’s throat is devoted to utter in silent prayer thy 
name, a hymn of love. It has a rosary disguised as her necklace. 

48. "We say, our comrade’s heart being occupied by thy majestic self, 
her breasts came without, having no longer any room in her hearty 

49. "Hurt and scratched by thee (at night), how can her plump 
faultless breasts appear before thee§, covered as they are with shamef*^ 

60. When he was thus drenched by Kal& with neotar-shpwering 
pleasant words, he asked his beloved, raising her face "Is this really so?" - 

51. Kala’s hand, while raising his beloved’s face, shone forth like a' ^ 
day lotus, reconciled after long with the moon (by chance). 

52. At that moment, smiling and bashful, Damayantl brought an 

intense delight to her consort, bowing her face once again. ' 

53. Being in the company of his beloved, the king smilingly spoke 
to Kala, her friend, desiring to have the pleasure of jesting again. 

54. "Let thy comrade try to forgive the offence given to her by the , 

day, in that she cannot practise on me the meaning of the verb m (to . 
kiss), in the day, as she is wont to do at night. , , 

55. "If the day has eclipsed the moon, the friend of her tase it has , 
brought about the splendour of the day lotus blossoms, also the friends 
of bar face. 

58. “Having dallied with me, she has already overcome her bashful-' 
ness with regard to me. So ask. her,, for whom it has come back now. 

57. “Let her not be angry with me for biting her lips at night : 

* The girl playfully suggests that Nala should look into Damayaptl's eyes 
and see his image in them. 

+ There is a pun on ff** meaning both "redness” and “love”, which sug- 
gests that the saffron was the emblem of her love. 

t See Verse 36. 

2 Lit : show their taoe. In Verse 38 Nala had oomplained of the 
avereeness of her breasts. means literally “the turning away of 

the faee.” 
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doM «v«r a Bttfiba ei^p«r ^et angry with a parroi whioh peolw at 
her frnite ? 

58. ‘*Look, her breasts stole the beauty of an elephant's tem^ea 
The marks left by the driver’s goad can be clearly traced on themy. 
Should 1 not then punish them, being a king ? 

59. "My mouth might be guilty of drinking the nectar of her nether 
lip. But what is the offence of ray head that it is debarred from bow- 
ing low at her feet ? 

60. "Ask her then if I have offended her by paying heed to thy 
worda The lyre, indeed, bounds now harsh to me, while the cuckoo 
sounds cruel. 

61. “With thee, her friend, let her have companionate talks (as she 
likes). But why does she forget the affection which she had cherished 
for us 1 ” 

62. Kalft then whispered something in Damayanti's ears, on the pre- 
text of bringing her ear near Damayanti’s face. 

63. “Well, wicked girl, thou didst not tell me anything about thy 
secret doings. Wait till I make the amiable king himself relate what 
thou didst do. 

64. t 

65. Damayanti remained silent. Kalft, pretending to hear words 
from her, made an affirmative sound at frequent intervals, and went on 
speaking. 

66. Damayanti, however, struck her with the toy lotus of her hand, 
whereupon she stepped forward and spoke to the king, describing Da- 
mayanti’s maturity in the art of love 

67. "Sire, look, look how she strikes me and threatens me with her 
frown ; for she is angry because I pleaded for thee. 

68. “She says to me ‘By what sign dost thou know that be is Nala? 
1 fear he is Indra coming in a magic form'. 

69. “Besides, as a proof that thou art Indra she contends that thou 
didst give her a lotus from a golden lily of the river of heaven as well 
as that thou hast come from heaven.* 

70. “She says ‘I have seen how Indra assumed Nala’s beautiful form 


y Lit : the beauty that is well marked by the traces left by the goad. 

The reference is to the nail marks on Damayanti’s breasts. 

1 Obscene. 

* See Verse 4 and 19. 66. 
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hj ia«gifl**. She eaye elso ‘I have heard how Indra wronged Ahalyt, 
Qantama’e wife.’ 

71. •‘Damayantfs inielligenee is keen as the tijw of Kola blades I 
She fancies thou art Indra, because thy lotus hand has a sign like the 
thunderboltf in it. 

72. “So if thou art the real Nala, remove her suspicion by relating 
to her face those secret doings, witnessed by none except thyself 
and her.” 

73. Hearing these words, the falsity of which was concealed by 
Kal&’s skilful delivery, Nala said to Damayanti, being unable to ascer- 
tain her feelings. 

74. "Dost thou remember, while feigning to be asleep, thou wert 
thrilled with joy when I put my hand on thy navel ? It looked like a 
lotus (on account of the bristling hairs)§. 

76. "Dost thou remember, 0 tender maid, in love’s new revelry 
while thou wert whelmed with bashfulness and fear, I let thee go for 
fear of hurting thee, though I had only half completed my course 
with thee. 

76. "Recollect, once when I came after winning a battle I pinched 
thee with my fingers amid a dense crowd, while thy hand was about to 
touch my feet in obeisance. 

77. Thou dost know, once after a love quarrel, grieved to have left 
me, thou didst draw and look at a picture depicting thyself and me in 
the company of each other. When I discovered thee, thou didst sever the 
figures by drawing a line between them. 

78. "Thou hast not surely forgotten how enraptured by our joys of 
love, 1 drank thy tongue, not content with thy lips. 

79. “Thou mightst remember how I told thy smiling comrades that 
a fresh nail-mark, imprinted on my bosom from thy breasts, while 1 
embraced thee, was given by thee. 

80. “Thou dost know, in convivial drinking bouts, while jesting 
with other maidens, 1 was angrily looked at by thee, and lay prostrate 
at thy feet before them. 

81. "Thou dost know, once on my return from abroad, while I 
looked at thee with my heart full of love, thou didst embrace and kiss 
a comrade of thine in expression of thy sportive delight in her. 

* See Canto X. 

.t Lit : infers thee to be Indra from thy lotus hand which clasps the thun- 
derbolt. Indra is the wielder of the thunderbolt, while the ‘thunder- 

sign’ on the palm of the hand is a mark of sovereignty. 

i Lit : thou didst beeome lotus-navelled. 
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82. ' Doat thoQ racolleot, after pateiag bite of belel from 017 mootii 

into thin*, I justly demanded them back, 

83. ♦ 

84. “Remember the joy of our mutual company when we never turned 
onr backs on each other even during sleep. For we turned our backs 
at night, only after exchanging places with each other. 

86 . “Only remembei, even in the presence of people, at a moment 
when their eyes were distracted, looking st something else, thou didst 
threaten me, pointing to thy nether lip which I had bitten. 

86 . “Remember, on seeing this, I appeased thee by folding my bands 
under the pretext of revolving the stalk of the toy lotus in my hand, 

87. ‘ Thou canst not remember, I fancy, an occasion when I offered 
thee betel without giving thee a uailmark on thy lotus hand ; nor can 
I remember one, when thou didst the like. 

88 . “Remember how thou didst join thy friends, leaving me when I 
told some lie. When I followed thee there, thon didst gracefully rend 
a blade of grass in twain before me, 

89. “Beloved, thou mightst remember, when thou couldst not proceed 
with love’s course for a second time, I called thee in jest 'a summer 
night§ resounding with the notes of tne cuckoo’,* 

90. “Thou mightst remember thy anger, when, on seeing me partake 
of fresh Nimba fruits in the spring, thou didst suspect that I loved thy 
Cowives, and didst give me more of them to eatl|. 

91. "Remember how, after tasting a sugarred dish, I praised it be- 
cause it was prepared by thee ; and how I feared thy nether lip which 
seemed to turn red with anger, because I disparaged it (by praising the 
sweetness of the sugar).’’ 

97. Whelmed with shame while her beloved was thus relating her 

secrets, she covered her friend’s ears with her hands in the midst of 
his speech. 

98. It seemed as if those red lotus blossoms, Damayanti’s bauds, 
pressed her girl companion’s ears, seeing that the girl’s blue lotus eyes also 
“pressed”ir her ears. 

99. Damayanti (while she covered her friend’s ears with her hands) 
seemed to cover up her consort’s words which had got into her compa- 

^ Obscene. 

2 Summeir nights are proverbially short 

II Damayanti interpreted Nala’s liking for the bitter Nimba fruits as a 
degeneration in taste, which led her to suppose that he was likewise fond 
of her worthless cowives. 

^ i. e. reached as far as the ears. 
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nion’ft mtBi objeot of eonfining her aeerei in ihem. on noBoant 

of her ehsme. 

100. While Nala laughed aloud, seeing his beloved’s prank, other 
companions of her smiled at a distance, even without knowing what the 
matter was. 

101. Fairies of the earth as they were, they fondly showered on hus- 
band and wife dowers of their smiles, fragrant with their breathe. 

102. The smile of the girls, occasioned by Nala’s laugh, beamed as 
if it were the blooming of a night lotus bed brought about by the light 
of the moon. 

103. Among them, the clever Kala recognised the voice of an inti- 
mate friend, ringing with laughter, and became bolder still. 

104. Calling her aloud, Kalft said to her “Come, fair maid, thou 
art deprived of a celestial joy. Drink thou the moon’s nectar streams, 
these words from the king.” 

105. The elira-waisted girl had, however, heard a portion of the king’s 
words, though she was at some distance from him. Just so people in 
the sacred Badari, a little place, bear the tiny noise of the (adjoining) 
Kalpagriima eite.* 

106. Kala then saw that the expression of Damayanti’ s face, who 
was at her back listening to Nala’s words, was reflected in Nala’s crown 
gem. 

107. Kala seemed to be§ bearing Nala’s words still (though Dama- 
yanti had covered her ears), for she was mimicking her friend’s bashful- 
ness and other expressions of her feelings, inferring them from Dama- 
yanti's facial expression, reflected in Nala’s crown gem. 

108. Aseumiug similar airs again and again, she said to Damayanti 
“1 beard all that the king said. Let my tutelary deities prove false, 
if thou shouldst think 1 am telling a lie. 

109-10. “Sire, thou shouldst check thy beloved. Her hands will 
merely ache from pressing my earrings hard.” Thus saying, Kal& set 
free her ears from Damayanti’s grasp. The latter also obeyed her 
consort when he asked her not to fatigue herself in vain. 

111. The sound produced when Damayanti abruptly lot go Kalft’s 
eais seemed to be a clapping of the hands marking the termination of 
the ooutiuuous rumbling sound in her ears while they were kept shut 
by Damayanti with her hands. 

* Lit ; Just as the tiny Badari hears the small noise of. 

§ Lit : was interred to be. 
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112. Eal& siepped amde a little; then emilad and rejoieed. She thtti 
went near a comrade and pitifully entreated her thus. 

113. "I will tell thee their secrete, all that I have beard. Gome, 
friend, tell me what thou hast heard ; exchange news with me." 

114. Damayanti and Nala, who had been astonished while Ealft 
feigned to hear Nala’s words, now shook their heads, when she entreated 
her comrade to tell her what she had heard. 

115. Nala said to her while she thus spoke to her friend “Wait, I 
will teach thee a lesson if thou hast really deceived both of us with the 
audacity of a false oath.” 

116. Eala replied “Why dost thou suspect that I, thy beloved’s serv- 
ing maid, have spoken today a disgraceful falsehood*? 

117. “I really heard something then; but it was the rumbling sound 
in my ears. Besides, I said simply ‘I heard', but did not say I heard thy 
words. 

118. “It is true that an oath in the name of the gods, though true, 
brings evil in its train. So, sire, with thyself as my witness I declare 
that my oath was not meant to be taken Beriously.§ 

119. “Alas, I am blamed when 1 play a hoax upon you two. But 

why do both of you deceive me by saying that you never dallied with 
each other ?" 

120. Both the girls then whispered in each other’s ears what they 
had heard (about tbs amorous play of Nala and Damayanti). They 
expressed their surprise ever and anon, and smiled profusely. 

121. Then said Eala “Damayanti, be not angry with me. I whis- 
pered thy secrets in her ear, concealing them even from her other ear." 

122. Nala then said to his beloved “Thou hast seen the skill of thy 

comrades in deception. So beware of relying entirely on thy maiden 
friends.” 

123. But Eala, too, said to her “Friend, forsooth, thy consort never 
reveals thy secrets anywhere ! Such a gallant personage is to be 
trusted, indeed !” 

124. When she retorted in this way, Nala said to his beloved “Say, 
DamayanU, 1 will turn out these two wicked girls from the room.” 

125. When the fair Damayanti delighted him with her consent, 
nodding her head, Nala, raising the empty hollow of hie folded palms, 
showered water over the girls|l. 

* Lit : why hast thou saspeoted a scandal, the falsity of the words of thy 

maid 1 

S Lit : appealing to thee, I maintain the meaninglessness of that (oath or 

those words). 

II By virtue of tas boon granted by VarnUa. See 14. 83. 
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126 . Utoagli yrwe at a distaBoe, their robes were oompletely 
drenehed by showers of water maitiplying at Nala's will, while they 
stood agape with wonder. 

127. With torrents of water easily aoeessible to him by virtue of 
Varoua’s boon, he drenched their bosoms with water as he imbued their 
hearts with wonder. 

128-9. With joy he then asked Damayanti to look at the two girls, 
who did not retire even at this. ‘‘Slender maid, look at these comrades 
of thine. They have been turned into Jaina ascetics* by the water, 
drenching their clothes before me. Their breasts are now open to view 
without let or hindrance, in spite of their wearing silken robes.’' 

130. When their limbs were laid bare by the water, though they 
were covered with clothes, it seemed to be a magical illusion due to the 
fact that water is called ^ambara.§ 

131. Or perhaps their limbs became visible, because clothes are 
called Ambara, a name of the sky ; while the beautiful gems in their 
pearlstrings were the stars visible in the sky.^ 

132. The two girls then went out ashamed, when they saw their 
condition ; while the other girls, all of them, went out one after another, 
eager to look at the other two. 

133. The girls, when they were out of the room, said to Damayanti 
“O thou who hast studied the science of polity, those two comrades of 
thine are not to be neglected even now ; for they are acquainted with 
thy secrets. ’ 

134-36. The king, however, shouted to the girls "Your comrade 
Damayanti says 'They two heard my secrets, but I 'saw' theirs. Never 
believe their words, for they are hostile to me ; the creator himself in- 
stalled them on the throne of falsehood and fraud. With ink drops of 
falsehood, who doth not, besides, play the artist in besmirching the 
spotless character of an enemy, cleansed though it may be with showers 
of fame ? ’ ’’ 

137. But the two girls replied "We shall not speak much. We shall only 
tell the reason wbyf we have been all expelled.” 

* The referense is to Disambara asoetios who do not wear olotbes. 

S Sambara "water" is also the name of a demon famous for his mairioal 
powers. See Voo. nnder IfriSVCl. 

1 Lit : Or perhaps owing to the clothes being Ambara, this invisibility 
took place, characterised by the vision of stars, namely, the beautiful 
gems 

H Lit : the purpose for which. 
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Ids, TI)» girl* did ev«a the waving of fcaiidi wilh.UldAh 

ohamberlains, whose bands qniverad with age, forbade them' to apeak 
sueh words. 

139. “Sancy jades, sway hence. Fie on your foul speaking J" When 
the obamberlains so said, the girls ran sway in fear ; and the former 
retired as well. 

140. Nala then said to his beloved, who stood with her face down- 
oast, ashamed at the words of her comrades "Never was there a girl 
companion so shameless and false. 

141. ‘‘Ah, thy beautiful face looks abashed ; harsh words would not 
come forth from it, even if thou shonldst suffer a mighty grief. J 

142. He then lay down on the bed, placing her on bis bosom. He 
closed his eyes, and enjoyed the softness of her limbs. 

143. Placing his hand on her breasts, and passing it over the knot 
of her skrit, he rewarded the toil of his hand in taking hold of her hands 
during the marriage ritea 

144. Carrying her with delight, seated on his bosom, he clearly 
declared that ho had gone through the ceremony of “carrying her aloft §. 

146, On account of the musk paint of her bosom being erased in 
contact with his perspiring fingers; that he had kneaded his beloved s 
breasts was likely to be echoed round among her maiden friendsH. 

146. He started up while giving her a scratch with his finger nails 
on her bosom. Whan she looked at him, he said “Has it not hurt me, 
abiding as I do in thy heart ? 

147. “Ah, it was improper that my sharp finger nails should have 

left on thy spotless bosom a bloodstained marklT ; just as harsh-speaking 

knaves fabricate a scandal about an innocent man, as if he were a 
sinner. 

148. “Thy scarf kisses thy hips and thighs, and embraces thy bosom. 
Excellent, it enjoys something in keeping with its auspicious luck, ’ 

149. Looking at her perspiring, slightly visible hips, with her silken 
scarf lying fiat on them, he cursed with a sigh the length of the day. 

150 He bit even the piortion of her beloved's face near her lips; 

* Lit did not notice the prohibition made with the waving of bands...... 

t Means also : Ah, the gold of thy face wai burnt, enclosed in an earthen 
case (i. e. refined) ; silver would not come forth from it, even if it should 
be oppressed with intense heat. 

3 This is the literal meaning of "marriage”. 

it Lit: he made his beldved’s breasts anoh that (the fact of) their being 
kneaded was liable to be eehoed 

Lit : a mark was made in such a way that blood was in it. 
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and «ven there he imitated the movement of sucking her aether lip. 

151. "Unbearable is the pain which Cnpid’H arrows inflict on me; 
have pity, have pity on me, O thou with nimble glances.’' Thus he 
teased her while she wAs in a pleasant mood. 

152. Nala’s eyes moved from the beloved's lotus face to the expanse 
of her bosom, and from there to her hips ever and anon. 

153. Damsyanti, however, quickly got up, and anxiously followed 
her friends, fearing the rashness of his impatience. 

154. Damayantl’s breasts and hips, which gently moved, seemed to 
retard her movements as best as they could ; for they were eager to 
have the loving touch of Nala’s limbs. 

155. Though he had arms strong like the posts to which elephants 
are tied, and though she walked slowly owing to the weight of her 
hips, he could not catch hold of her, paralysed as be was by the touch 
of her limbs. 

156. She Grossed the doorway, turning back and smiling, as she saw 

her beloved, his words unfinished : "Embracing and embracing me, O 
slender maid 

157. The shy maid, sad in her heart, because she was cross with her 
beloved, could neither go to her comrades nor could she return. 

168: A fair woman bard, coming near the door, then announced the 
midday to Nala. "Victory to thee, O king 1 The earth, arid with the 

heat of the noon, desires to drink the water in which thou bathest 
thyself. 

159. “Conch- white water has been brought from the Ganges. In 
contact with the ripples of thy hair, it desires to acquire the beauty, 

which it would by mingling with the (dark) Yamuna river, uneven 
with ripples. 

160. “Mounting the crest of the world, the sun now radiates its 
heat, possessing as it does a stupendous might, like thine own. But, 
after worshipping and meditating on ^iva, thou wilt see the sun brought 
low by thy religious merit.” 

161. At the approach of the time lot worshipping and meditating 
on Siva, the king, though morose at his beloved’s absence, seemed to 
call up joy With an eflbrt, and rose to go out ; while he turned his 
eyes ever and again in the direction of the side-door, thinking of the 

possible return of his beloved who had abruptly gone out. 

162. Epilogue. 

I^ri Hira etc. In his epic 'The story of Nala,' which describes 
emotions and topics, not attempted by others, the twentieth canto, brilli- 
ant by nature, is at an end. 



CANTO XXI. 


1. The kings, who paid their homage to Nala as he went oat of Da* 
mayantl’s bejewelled palace, demonstrated once more their feudatory 
status* by offering their hands to him. 

2. On either side the kings, as they bowed to him, covered the 
passage with the wreaths of their heads; as if they thought it was too 
hard for his feet, though overlaid with China silk tapestries. 

3. Rewarded with the high honour cf being looked upon by him, the 
kings quickly offered marvellous jewels from their own countries, made 
all the more marvellous by the excellence due to the skill expended on 
themf, 

4. Thera were kings who received from him as a sign of his favour 
the jewels presented to him by other kings ; he indicating his offer of 
them by pointing his finger, or with a gleam in his eye or a movement 
of his eyebrows. 

5. Like a father, he sent them away, after they had been gratified 
by his unceasing queries about their welfare conveyed in words pleasant 
and truej. Then he whose valour was beyond measure trained those 
brought to him by a seuse of discipleship, in the practice of weapons 
for hurling and weapons for striking. 

6. He taught his able students an art of wielding weapons, not pre> 
valent among mortals. Breathing restlessly, he longed for a bath, his 
forehead spotted with drops of sweat. 

7. His body was first gently rubbed with the fragrant 'Yaksha pa8te'§, 
while hie head was smeared with musk. High-bosomed women poured 
on him perfumed water, which attracted bees. 

8. There helped him to bathe a friendly holy priest. The king was 
full of a mighty religious virtue. The priest poured over him ripples 
of sacred water streaming down from jars. 

9. While Nala bathed, h's lotus bands looked bsautiful with blades 
of ceremonial KuSa grass held in each ; as if they carried etreal^s of 
smoke issuing from the fire of hie sbeeuce from his beloved's bosom. 

10. The water of the Ganges, which he took in the hollow of his palm 
to rinse his face with, seemed to put heaven in his hand, reflected in the 
purity of the water. 

* The word means also “the offering of one’a hand.” 

t bit : excellence produced with care. 

1 Lit : with pourings of pleasant and true words about welfare. 

2 See Voe. under 
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BMWfwyanll, 'Memod to embrmoe her lover, limb toaohing limb, wboa tie 
took ap clods of earth softened by water.f 

12. Blades of Ku$a grass sprinkled on his head sacred water, which 
seemdd to be emitted by the waves of the Ganges, present in the bowl 
of Brahmft who lives at the root of Ko^a blades; waves present also at 
the feet of Vishnu who abides in the centre of them ; and on the head of 
6iva who Jives at their tips*. 

13. While he was engaged in the religious observance of holding the 
breath in the midst of the waters, his face looked beautiful as the moon, 
when it lived in times of yore in the waters of the ocean. 

14. He, Cupid of the earth, put on a fringed cloth which was pure- 
shining and bright as the skyf^asif he wished to rival Siva, whose 
attire consists of the ten regions of the sky. 

16. An Indra among pious kings, did he not enwrap his bosom with 
the ambient of his scarf, as if he wished to restrain his heart which 
went forth to Damayanti ever and anon ? 

16. The lucky goddess of beauty presiding over his bath waited upon 
him. The bathing jars were her shining breasts; the ornamental dot 
of white clay on his brow was her moonlike face ; and the drops of 
water which remained in his hair were her pearly teeth. 

17. His nose tried| to smell the water, seeking its fragrance in vain; 
when it saw that his eye enjoyed the purity of the water ; his body its 
coolness; his ears the mystic formulas invoking the waters ; and his 
tongue the sweetness of it. 

18. While the king was sprinkling round the water which he had 
taken up with his hand, in order to worship the sun, the swirl of the 
spray in the flashing light of the sun suggested that the sun was ones 
more moving on the lathe of the carpenter of heaven. 

19. While he was telling his beads with care, the Vedio incantations 

II A king is called the husband or lover of the earth. 

t It is the custom to apply sacred earth to the body while bathing, the 

colour of the earth depending on the caste of the individual. In the 
case of a Kshatriya, the colour is red, 

* The water sprinkled by Nala on his head with KuSa blades is faneisd as 
sprays of Gangg water supposed to lie bidden in them. 

t Designed to mean also : put on the sky itself, divided into ten regions, 
and possessing stars white-shining as mercury. 

t Liteseemed. Itiaa partof thebatbingritesto hold under the nose a palm 
ful ofwater while reciting the verses. The nose is fancied as vying 

with the other limbs in enjoying the various properties of the water. 
As, however, water is odattrless, its effort to smell it wa« in vain. 
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wemed to resort to his lotiu hand, aasomiog tfa« guise of the oc^yilal 
rosary ; the pure, clear colour of the formulas appearing in the polidied 
beads.* 

20. The auspioious marks of barley sheaves on the joints of his 
fingers seemed to add to the grains of barley put by him in thtf water 
offered as a libation to the gods ; while the mark of black sesamum on 
his hand was redoubled by the grains of black sesamum lying in the 
water offered by him as a libation to the Manes. 

21. Going by a passage, perfectly clean, and untrodden by any one 
else, the sage king, with pare hands and feat, then entered the house- 
hold templef, where religious stndents acted as attendants. 

\ 22. There, at one place, over a large number of vases containing 
wreaths of flowers for the gods, there was in the air the smoke of incense 
provided by dark aloe wood, like a swarm of bees. 

23. Lights were placed there, like ornamental dots of gold to be pat 
on the brows of the gods. On account of them, the night, become 
yellow like turmeric, its darkness destroyed by the lustre of the lights, 
looked as if it were putting forth young shoots. 

24. There conch vases looked beautiful, filled with saffron powder, 
which seemed to be the symbol of the fire of their grief willingly borne 
out of love ] grief caused by their separation from the pearls which had 
been inside them. 

25. Vessels made of blue Qaru^a stones containing thick sandal pasts 
resembled there Rahu's mouth, with the moon falling an easy prey to 
its'jaws. 

26. Vessels of silver full of black musk pasted looked like the moon 
with its bosom darkened by the deer serving as its emblem. 

27. Bows of richly sugared curd-rice offerings, resembling (in 
colour) Buddhist shrines, seemed like sprouts of piety emerging from 
that woodland of religious virtue. 

28. At one place there an exuberance of Campaka blossoms snrpassed 
in hue the golden Meru mountain, the abode of the gods; while a mtws 
of Mallika flowers excelled the crystal-peaked Kailasa in whiteness. 

29. The Earth there, hiding herself even in the presence of her 
beloved, the king, surpassed a matron in bashfulaese, being without 


* Means also ; Vedio ineantations, ‘the UtterB of whieh were Ineid and 
olear owing to the presence of sacred mystic syllables’ (e. g. etc). 

+ Bee Voo. under 

t Lit : holding an interior thick with musk paste. 
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tmf quMM UBeovored, owing to deligfatial oflforings to the gods heiag 
spread ont on it. 

30. On the bejewelled pavements which had rays of sapphire inset 
in them like beautifully gleaming looks of hair, there appeared grace- 
ful movements on account of the trembling heads of singers being reflec- 
ted therein. § 

31. Nala, the moon of the earth, occupied an immaculate raised seat 
of gems in that chamber of worship, full of ornaments made of many- 
hued gems. It contained pure oflerings to the gods, and was beautiful 
with heaps of multicoloured cloths. 

32. While Nala worshipped the Sun perfectly and patiently, the deity 
thought that Kariia’s devotion to him was slight. The Sun concluded 
that even Samba (compared with Nala) had a heart believing only*. 

33. During his repetition of the various mystic formulas dedicated to 
the sun, the wreath-shaped collection of rosary beads made of red sandal 
wood oceupied his hand, as if to learn its deep rosy hue. 

34. diva’s idol then looked beautiful, worshipped by Nala with a 
Dhattura flower, as if it were a flowery trumpstf acquired by Nala, de- 
feating Cupid in a battle^. 

35. Worshipping diva's hand with a smiling N&gakesara flower, he 
seemed to decorate it with the white skull of Brahm&H , the ruler of the 
regiod which exists neither sideways nor below||. 

36. Decorating diva’s neck with a wreath of blue lotus blossoms, he 
made even the crystal frame of the idol accord with the name Blue- 
necked 6iva. 

37. He burnt the incense ‘Pura’ and ‘Cupid’s arrows' before diva’s 

3 Lit : on pavements which had hair in the shape of the rays of 

sapphire, hair overlaid with lovely rays (also : hair pressed by a lover’s 
hands), there appeared graceful movements owing to the reflection 
(therein) of the trembling of the heads of singers. The bejewelled 
pavements are fancied as young women, the bluish rays of sapphire 
being their hair. The movements of the beads of the singers reflected 
in the pavements are fancied as the obstinotive movements of these 
women trying to get rid of the importunities of their lovers. See Voc. under 

* i. e. believing, but not devotional. 

t It will be noted that Dhattura is a trumpet flower. 

j; i. e. in a contest pf beauty. 

^ ^iva bad out off one of the five heads of BrahmA and during tbs penanoe 
that followed he had to use the skull as a begging bowl. 

I 1. e. the upper regions. 
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idol, thinking that ^iva, the enemy of ‘Para’* and the enemy of Cttpid, 
would be pleased if he did so. 

38. He closed hie eyes in the depth of his meditation, as if for fear of 
the moon§ on Siva’s head; for even at that moment Damayanti’s absence 
was unbearable to him. 

39. He bowed to isiva, lying prostrate on the groun^d, as if he were 
Cupid surrendering himself, leaving the flowers serving as his sword, 

bow and arrows at diva’s feet. 

40. H 

41. Like a wreath of bees, the string of rosary beads occupied his 
hand graceful like a new leaf, while he, devoted to ^iva, was engaged 
in meditating on the Satarudriya hymn. 

42. The king then worshipped Vishuu with the rites connected with 
the Purusha-sukta hymn. He bowed also to the twelve images of Vishuu 
uttering the ‘twelve-lettered formulall’. 

43. He looked at Vishnu’s idol seatedf on a winding wreath of Ma- 
llika flowers, looking like a Duudubha snake; if he saw Vishuu him- 
self resting on the coil of the serpent Ananta’s body. 

44. Nala’a votive garland made of blue lotus blossoms flashed on 
Vishnu’s bosom; as if it were an endless succe'sion of the wide flashes 
of LakehmI’s glances, whose bejewelled home consists of the Kaustubha 
gem on Vishnu’s bosom. 

45. With a wreath of gold, he made superfluous the hundreds of 
Ketaka flowers of golden hue, which were ou the idol’s head ; with a 
wreath of silver the offering of white lotus blossoms ; and with a wreath 
of rubies the Karavira flowers. 

46. By virtue of the offerings of boiled rice made by Nala, Vishuu 
became “one to whom the Demon Bali was wholly devoted”! ; by means 
of the musk offered by him, he became “Krishna”**; while in consequence 
of his worshipping him with water contained in a multitude of conch 
vessels, the idol “became provided withff Vishuu’s emblems — the conch, 

■* ‘Pnra’ here refers to the three cities (5^) of the demons destroyed by 
Siva. 

{ It will be remembered that the moon is unbearable to separated lovers, 

H A variation of 39. 

II 

t Lit : placed on a seat made with a 

J Means really ; ‘one to whom a plenty of boiled rice was offered.' 

** Means really : ‘black’. 

tt Means really : ‘one whose worship took place with water contained in a 
mnltitnde of conch (vessels),’ 
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the wheel and the lotus. ’’f 

47. While the king worshipped Vishim, the smoke wreaths from tha 
incense of black aloe wood went out through the windows ; as if they 

were diva's snakes* darkened by the disgrace of their fear (of Vishnu’s 
emblenn, Oaruda) 

48. Covering the imagej with thousands of smiling garlands of 
Malati flowers, interspersed with priceless wreaths of gems, Naia seemed 
to immerse it in the ocean of milk|| abounding in gems. 

49. The lotus seed beads in the rosary, coming into contact with his 
hand, while he was meditating on the Vishnu hymn, seemed to reoccupy 
for over their lotus home. 

60. The long wreath of Mallika flowers placed by the king in humi- 
lity at Vishnu’s feet with a bent head looked like the Ganges starting 
for the earth§, followed by the suppliant Brahma 

51-2. ''The holy Vishnu, though he gave evidence of his love for the 
goddess of wealth Lakahmi by placing her on his bosom, honoured 
Sarasvati, the goddess of speech, placing her in his throat, above Laksh- 
mi’s abode.” Thus thinking, Nala, not content with worshipping Vishnu 

with plentiful rich offerings, adored him with gifts of pearlstrings of 
pleasant words. 

53. "Thy praise is far beyond the range of words The attribution 
of a visible form to thee is a reproach to thee. So do thou forgive my 
incoherence.” Having thus said, he spake these words. 

54. "O thou who art self-manifebt, is it not true that my desire to 
describe thee, foolish as lam, is like a desire of darkness to roveal the radi- 
ance of the sun ? 

55. "Thou dost transcend mind and speech; yet ought not these to 
direct themselves to thee? Clouds delight the anxious Cataka pair, 
though it reaches not the clouds. 

The Fish Incarnation — 

56. “While thou wert disguised as a fish, the waters of 

the ocean sprayed by thy tail dashing against them per- 

t The verse is designed to mean at first ^ight by puns that Nala by his 
devotion endowed the idol with the charaoteristios of the real Vishnu. 
The puns have been explained above, bnt when the epithets are rightly 
eonstrned the verse becomes a mass of meaningless repetitions. 

■* Siva’s idol was obviously close to that of VishUu. 

t Lit : him. The original makes no distinction between Yishun and 
his idol. 

II The natural home of Vishnu. 

2 From Vishnu’s feet. 
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haps became white in contact with the aorface of the sky, and waerged 
as the €lang& river of heaven. 

The Turtle Incarnation — 

67. “May thy TurtJe Form, who art able to protect the earth, protect 
the world j a form provided with circles on the border of its back, as if 
they w'ere scars left by the earth upheld through many a creation. 

Boar Incarnation — 

68. “May thy jaw, the abode of the world, gratify mo ; the jaw of 
thy Boar Form, whose four hoof marks in the regions are the four oceans, 
I know. 

69. “Playful Boar, when thou didst embrace^ the earth, slipping 
from thy grasp while shea was Being elevated by thee from the nether 
world ; the orb of the universe, because thou didst transcend its limits, 
looked like a Kadamba flower wherewith to worship thee, on account 
of thy densely bristling hairs projecting forth from it.§ 

The Man- lion incarnation — 

60. “Protect me, O Lion, roaring* deep and fierce. Thou didst 
emerge from the demon king’s woodlandf ; thou whose human half was pro- 
duced by the piety of the godsH, which acts as an armoury destroying 
their foes. 

61. “May the five claws of thy hand protect us ; (claws) with the 
demon’s entrails resembling torn ropes attached to them, while thou 
didst seem to draw out Indra’s riches fallen into the demon king's 
cavern>iike belly. IT 

The Dwarf Incarnation — 

62. “O Dwarf, give us the joy of our hearts, thou, a stripling, clever 
in cunning speech ; for thou didst say 'O Bali, thou dost fulfil the desires 
of all ; why dost thou not fulfil mine ?’ 

68. “1 bow to thee, disguised as a dwarf. Bali said to thee with a 

t Lit: owing to thy embracing 

§ It ia imagined that the boar was so gigantic that his erect hairs pierced 
through the orb of the universe, which in consequence looked like a 
Kadamba flower with its ereot filaments blossoming in Vishun's honour. 

* Lit : with roars. 

t Might mean also : Thou didst originate in that primeval forest, namely 
the demon (i. e. HirauyakaSipu whose vicious oppression made this in- 
oaruatiou nesessary). 

II i. e. this man-lion form was produced by the religious aiuterities of the 
gods for the destruction of the demon. 

H The imagery is that of a person pulling out a valuable object fallen into 
a well with a prong. The entrails of the demon are likened to the ropee 
torn during the process of extrication. 
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linns Aidintiy I long to ^ 

-treAlih bn thee, who art eager for n gift*.' 

64. "Dwarl, protect the world wiUi eueh veiled words as them 
•Living for ever; thou wilt have home and family ties with kings in 
heaven and on the earth. Here is my hand ; pour on it the ceremonial 
gift-water. ’t 

66. “0 Dwarf, sanctifier of the humble I May thou protect us. Bali 
spake to thee thus. *Ah, why dost thou hold out thy hand ? I will give 
all to thy revered self.' 

Fara^urama Incarnation — 

66. “Victory to thy arms, to thine, who wast incarnate as ParaSu- 
r&ma ! Thy arms were fitted to destroy that Kshatriya race which had 
emerged from thine own arms, while thou wert oreating the world in 
primordial times. 

67. “Glory to thy assiduity in doing that which is right I thou 
didst give the earth to the birds for food ; the ever impure earth with 
many a husband. She had been out into nine pieces by the Creator in 
his wrath.^ 

68. “0 son of Reuuka, being the destroyer of Kartavirya, thou 
couldst easily have slain Ravaua. So I bow to the fact of thy reincar- 
nation in the form of Rama, inexplicable as it is owing to the simul- 
taneity of the incarnations. § 

Rama Incarnation — 

69. “O Rama, verily the Creator who surpasses all other artists 

* Lit: gift- water i e. the oeremonial water offered as a prelude to a gift, 
t The dwarf's words really meant : ‘In the heaven of the nether regions 
thou wilt have thy abode and prison, held fast by serpents for ever. 
Here is my hand, give the world to me 1’ The expression 'heaven of the 
nether regions’ i* either saroastie or used 

as in 2. 84. 

t The earth is fancied as a lewd woman who has many lovers in the kings 
who are styled ‘husbands of the earth.’ The earth divided into nine 
spheres (Bee Notes) is the body of the woman out to pieces by the angry 
Creator and given to birds for food. The word |gsr 'bird' means also a 
Brihmaua, and refers to the story of Paratfuritma annihilatingthe Ksha- 
triyas and presenting the earth to the Br&hmayas as a gift. 

S K&rtavirya who was killed by Parafiurftma was even more powerful than 
Rivalto. having ones imprisoned the la^r. So BdvaQa eonld easily 
have been slain by ParaHni^M,. and there was in ta^ no aeeessity for 
the Btoa inoarnatioa in order to kill 
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emiAd flnt Bftmft ham of Reualcft, mwolf lty wtoy «ifik«^tdi^ 

praotioe with the object of cmating theel|. 

70. “Thou ornament of the world, o thou who art free from birth, 
thou meyet be born ae the eon of Dafiaratha if thou wilt. No hum in 
it, 0 lord, thine own might ie able to remove all harm. 

71. "Hero among the Baghus, if thou dost not vouchsafe to me the 
knowledge of the supreme truth, give even that delueion to me, aa a 
result of which the army of B&vaua, deluded in the course of the hght, 
aaw the whole world pervaded by thee. 

72. "Twice didst thou renounce ‘the earth-born splendour’ll. First at 
the command of thy father, then for fear of the ignorant. Didst thou 
not twice traverse the 'ocean’* that hath Lamk& in the midst of ita 
waters ? 

73. '“Let menotdie from Cupid’s arrows by returning Slt5 to R&mal’. 
Thus thinking the monster Ravana chose a blessed death at thy handsf, 
making true the boon that he should not die at the bands of a god.| 

7,4. "la it not true that ^ambuka’s all*pervading§ fame is purer even 
than a cluster of concha, because be died by thy hand, which had des- 
troyed Ravana with his army ?•• 

75. "Having earned thy fame by striking terror into the heart of 
Rftvana, terrible to Death himself, wast thou not ashamed to have re-' 
nounoed thy consort for fear of insignificant villains? 

76. “O saviour of the helpless, be thou my refuge. Thou wast an> 
ocean with a submariue fire, to wit, thy separation from thy beloved 

II i. e. Para^urdma waa created as a preliminary e(>‘ ,)rimeiit in order to 
ereate bis more perfect yonnger eontemporary B&ma. 

7 (I) The royal Bovereigoty which Rama had to give np when banished 
by his father (2) Sjti, born of the earth, whom B&ma renounoed, believ- 
ing popular gossip. 

* ItWlftr: refers to the ocean wbiofa was orossed by BAma on his way to 
Lamta. When construed as it refers to the enemies subju- 

gated by R&ma i. e. the R&kshasas who bad Lamkh as their capital. 

t Lit : purified himself with thy weapons. 

t R&vaiia had received a boon from Brahma that he should not die at the 
hands of a god. It is here fancied that he allowed himself to be killed 
by the holy man RSma rather than suoonmb to the arrows of the god of 
love, by re taming the stolen 8lt& to Bftma. 

{ Zat : oeean-kissing. 

'**' ^mbuka, a Sudra’, waa killed' by Rftma to put a stop to the evils eauaed 
by his performing religions nnsteritibs titem whieh iSudras were debarred* 
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#V8 M thy^momentftty asfavataon from <thy brotthar LakabnuuiaY^ '> ' 

?7. **Movdd to pity by thee, rightly did the firat-bocn poet* ooiH|)i|}fle 
a poem, an ocean of versee; the pKset who had composed a rerM in his 
grief even at the sight of a Kraunoa bird’s misery. 

78. “Assnming the form of Lakshmana, didst thou not, knowing 
what was right, cut off^urpauakhft’s ears ? For thou didst think, ‘Eartess’ 
is her father’s name, and it is not proper that she should have eaTs”.f 

Krishna Incarnation — 

7d. “May thy arms, thine, who art disguised as Yadava, destroy the 
creeper of my sms. Thy arms uprooted an allgiving Kalpa tree, as if 
because it vied with thy arms in the pride of its charity.J 

80. ‘ During the sports of thy childhood, thou didst pierce the waves 
(of the Yamuna), striking them with pot-sherds; «s if it were a prelude 
to thy subsequent sport of cutting off B&ua’s arma May that protect us. 

81. “Salutation to thee I In order to baffle Karua’s power, thou didst 
provide Arjuna’s chariot with a banner, namely, the monkey Hahumftn 
wjho extracted the spear from Lakshmapit’s body when he was lying 
with the Sakti lance stuck in his bosom. 

82. “Though Bhishma was devoted heart and soul to thee, thou didst 
not transport him to heaven in his corporeal foiiQi by way of giving 
him a boon, lest he should break his vow§, dallying with the nymphs in 
heaven. 

83. “Thou wast moved to pity by Karua, the son of the sun, whom|| 
Arjuna killed with thy help; and didst gain thy object when Arjnna, 
born of the dynasty of the moon, defeated§§ Karua with thy help. 
Carrying the weeping sun and the laughing moon in the fCrm of thy 
eyes, thou didst thus exhibit bothjj sorrow and joy. 

^ i. e. B£ma patiently bore the grief caused by his separation from Sit&, 
but he could not live without LakshmaUa even for a moment. It is well- 
known how Kama fell into a swoon at the news of LakshmaPa being 
killed by Megbanada. f'or another allusion see Introduction. 

* i. e. V&lmiki who desorihed R&ma’s sufferings in the Ram&yaUa. 

t The reference is to the temptation of Lakehmaua by ^drpanakhi,. Her 
father's name was Vi^ravas which means literally ‘earless.’ 

t Elishpa trafasplanted the Pftrij&ta tree from heaven to the courtyard 
of his mistress Satyabbilm&i by defeating Indra in battle. 

S i. e. hie vow of celibacy. 

t I4t : wbcm tboQ caused to he killetd- 

' le iiik! Nrltoxb thou etfoMea to h8 vUtortous. ' ' 

tt Idti half. Theettoaed w»on •• the 
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M **0 ilMMi to wbom Ridhi u dMk sa thy life! thy friead^p 
with Aijnaa, the enemy of BAdh&'at eon Karue, wee in no way fitting. 
Bat it ie eertainly proper that thon, the beloved of the goddeta of 
wealth, flfaoaldet bold *tbe child of inoeseantly on thy bosom. 

85. "Verily thou art Balarftma, who is a white hair from that other 
form of thine-(viz : the all-first N&rayaua)§. BalarAma again is identi- 
cal with the serpent Ananta. It is proper that this incarnation of 
thine should have a form graceful like the grey hair of thy primeval 
form. IT 

86. ‘ Thou* art the lord of sweet smelling voluptuous women. Thou 
art infinite, though assuming a finite form.^ Thou dost possess a charm 
made graceful by wine, the source of pleasure. Thou hast a beaming 
moonlike radiance. 

87. "O lord of Bevati, thou fulfiller of wishes, it is proper that the 
beauty of thy azure clothing shonld be charming in contact with the 
(white) lustre of thy body. Thou art delighted when the earth is happy.|§ 

Buddha Inearnatiou — 

88. "Thou exponent of monistic being, the stream of conseiousnese 
W the only reality for thee. Thou art wise, even without being learned 
in the Vedas. Thou didst reject the four alte,Tnative8 of belief. Thou 
Wt conqueror of Cupid and poesessor of the six forms of knowledge, 

San wept at - the death of his son Eariia and the Moon rejoiced at the 
victory of his kinsman Arjana, VishUn appeared to shed tears of joy and 
sorrow simultaneously. 

t Tht name Radh& is played upon. KarUa’s foster mother B&dba was not 
the same at Kfishua’s mistress of that name. 

t This is the literal meaning of which means really ‘a carl of hair 

on VishUa’s bosom'. 

S The fair-oomplexioned Balar&ma, here identified with Klishua, is believed 
to represent a grey look of hair which tlie all-first Nar&yaUa i. e. 
VishUn plucked from his beau. 

1 Balar&ma is usually regarded as an incarnation of the white-bodied 
Ananta who upholds tbe earth on kis bead. But be is here identified 
with KfishUa and described as white like the grey hair of the all-first 
Kar&yaUa referred to above. 

* Balar&ma is the snbjeot of Verses 86 and 87. 

II Means also : the form of the serpent Ananta (see above). ^ 'finite' 
is also a name of Ananta. 

(! Lit : with the luatre of the body, thine, whose delight is oaosed by the 
appearanoe of the joy of the earth (or by the blossoming of the night 
lotus). 9s aw 1 

V I 
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Do tboci protect me !§ 

89. ' While tboa weet reaUeing the momentary eharaoter otthinge 
and the non-exiefcence of the ecni; ou thee, conqueror of Cupid, there 
fell from divine hands Cupid’s flowery arrows, like a shower of flowersH, 

90. “The tips of Cupid’s flowery arrows became flat*, because they 
proved completely blunt, when he discharged them at thy heart which 
was armed with steadfast moral strength. 

91. “Brahma is called four-mouthedf, because he shews limpidity of 
diction in celebrating thy praise ■, while diva’s throat is black, because 
he calls himself omniscient while thou dost exist, knowing all. 

Kalki Incarnation — 

92. * ‘Do thou uproot my tenfold sin^, through the agency of thy 
tenth incarnation, Kalki, who wieldeth in battle a sword dark as smoke; 
and who destroyeth infidels, like the fire of the epoch of universal ruin. 

93. “On account of thee who art Fame incarnate, pervasive, and 
white all over with the dust of battle, and dost roam over the earth, the 
name of thy father Vishtiuya^as beoaoie true to its meaning.ir 

Dattatreya Incarnation — 

94. “I bow to thee incarnate as Dattfitreya, who followed the path of 
absolute monism. He gave Arjuoa his fame§§. His appellation ‘Sinless’ 
was occasioned by his Yoga meditations. He acted like the sun on the 
darkness of worldly delusion, to which king Alarka was subject. 

Diverse forms of Vishnu — 

95. “Victory to thee I Incarnate as B&ma, thou didst kill India’s son 
Vali, having favoured the sun’s son Sugriva. I bow to thee, Krishna; 
thou wast the ally of Indra’s son Arjuna. and didst slay the sun's son 
Karua**. 

I The verse has been dealt with in the Introduction. See also Voe. under 

il Lit : the arrows of the fiower-weaponed one, which were nothing but a 
shower of flowers. 

* Lit : umbrella-shaped. The reference is to the fullbown flowers serving 
as Cupid’s arrows. 

f ‘four-mouthed’ means also ‘able-mouthed* 

^ See Notes. 

^ Vithuuyafias is the father of Kalki. The word mesne ‘One who has a 
pervasive fame’ (iih^ Kalki, too, is described in the 

verse as Fame incarnate and pervasive. 

12 Lit : the cause of the earning of tame by Arjuna (K&rtavlry&rjuna). 

** i. e. through the agency of Arjuna. Vishnu ia here described as doing 
during one inoaraatioo things diametrically oj^osite to what hf h*4 
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96. “Victory to thee. Thou didst cover the regions with iby fotm 
with the tht-ee eteps, after thou hadet sasamed the lorm of the tiniest 
dwsj'f. Salutation to thee, o thou who massacred one and all, aasnming 
the form of Kalki, though thou hadst bucome incarnate as Buddha, re- 
mote from all talk of slaughter. 

97. “Thou with the three (all-pervading) steps, do thou purify me. 
Did Bahu, coming in contact with thy foot, serve as thy shoeT ? Did 
the bear Jambavan, circling round thee in worship, give thee an encir- 
cling noose while thou wast binding Bali?* 

98. "Is it to be wondered at that one who had, with a semioircular 
axe, lopped off the thousand arms of Kartaviryarjunat, cut off with an 
entire circular blade!) the multitude of Baua’a arms?^ 

99. "Taking the Fahcajanya ooncli and a lotus in tby hands, thou 
dost tell the demons ‘Ye are surely sentient Look, even inanimate 
things have renounced their hostility to me.’ 

100. “On thy bosom with a shining sylvan wreath on it, the high- 
bosomed goddess of wealth abides, thrilled by her uubrokan contact 

with thee ; as if she were a Bilva twig with a pair of fruits attached 
to, it. 

101 “The lotus forsakes not thy hand, as if with the object of learn- 
ing its perfect beauty. The moon whose rays make the night lotus 
bloom waits upon thy face, its orb serving as thy left eye. 

102. “Ah, thy alliances, those between Nsra and Hari, do indeed 
triumph; alliances destined to bring about the deaths of thy archenemy 
Hirauyakaiiipu, and Ravana, and the throng of the Kaurava heroes.** 

108. “Of what nature is the half-Siva form§ which thou hast assumed, 
magician as thou art? Surely thou art ^iva entire! The man who 
understands by moans of the Vedas doth however know thee to be 

done durini; another. 

H When Vishun disguised as a dwarf assumed the proportions of a giant, 
one of his footsteps was located in the sky which is therefore ealled 
Vishnu’s foot-step (rcs^<rc), The black Rahu consisting of a severed 
bead is here likened to a shoe 

” The ceremonial circuinsmbulation of the bear is likened to a noose. 

*' During the Para^nrama incarnation. 

II i. e. the Sudar^anaoakra. 

t During the Krishna incarnation. 

** In the ease of HiranyakaSipu, . Kara and Hati mean Man and Lion, 
referring to the incarnation ■, in the ease of JBavaUe, Man (i. e. 

B&ma) and Monkey (i> s. Sugriva) ; and in the ease 9f the Kauravas, 
l^an (i. a. Arjuna) and Krishna. 

{ ,The f«nrm known as Hari-Hara. 
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infinite* even tiiongh thoa dost assume a finite form, 

104. “'I^e doetrine of salvation being gronndless on acoonnt of the 
ooneatenation of ever succeeding births due to deeds performed in pre- 
vious births, no solution ever occurs to any one save whole-hearted con- 
templation of thee. 

106. “In order to assume the Hari-Iiara form, didst thou divide thy 
body in two halves, vertically splitting it? But, during the Man-Lion 
incarnation, why didst thou split it from side to side? Indeed, what 
questioning is there of one who is free? 

106. “Ihou who hast realised all desires, why dost thou create the 
universe ? Why dost thou destroy it, if it is made by thee ? Why dost 
thou maintain it, descending to the earth again and again, if it must 
be destroyed by thyself ? 

107. “Rising from the waters of the ocean, the fickle goddess of 
wealth Lakshmi settled on thee, thinking of her former friends— the 
Ganga river abiding at thy feet, the lotus in thy band, the Kaustubha 
gem upon thy bosom, and the moon in thine eye. 

108. "Owing to the opposition of manifold objections based on reason- 
ing, the phenomena of the world cannot properly be the basis of the 
diversities that exist. So it is at thy will that the universe has this and 
that (apparent) diversity coming into view. That is the meaning of the 
truth. 

109. “Thou dost know which self of the sage Markaudeya (after he 
had entered into thy stomach) went out of it, unable to discinguicQ 
between his two selves mingled together, having seen inside thy stomach 
the things of the universe just as they were outside.^ 

110. "Let the universe first rest on the foundationH of thy innate 
power, thou being the Absolute ; then might it rest on the head of 
Ananta, the lord of serpents, or in thy own stomacbll while thou art 
disguised as a child. Thou art in every way the support of the worlds. 

111. “At thy feet is the river whose waters are the source of reli- 
gious merit. On thy bosom the goddess Lakshmi doth beam, the Bourse 
of wealth. The god of desire is thy child. Thyself thou art the Abso- 
lute, giving ultimate freedom. 

t It is said that during tue universal deluge the sage Markaydeya entered 
into Vishnu's stomach and saw there the whole universe just as it 
had been outoide. Here, the supposed oonfnsion is between M&rkaUde- 
ya’s own selves ; thejone that was in Vishnu's stomaoh, like the rest of 
the universe, and the other that had just gone in. 

T Lit : ereeper. 

See Tootnote on Verse 109> 
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112. “It is hell (hftt tbonld fear thoM who iky ammt, vviii at 

randota, deatroyer of hells aa tiioa art. Why ahoald they fear haH ? 

113. “A ixiaD who ia devoted to thee need not fear among the flaosea 
of death even the thunder. For, at sneh a moment, from a Vatah^va’a 
throat, thy name quickly goes up, without any effort. 

114. “A train of thought devoted to thee waahea out the refuae that 
amumulatea in the heart of man, even as refuae accumulates in the in- 
terior of a house which is being in every way cieanaed. 

116. “‘Rama’, thy name, ia an abode of virtuea, incomprehenaiUe 
though its particulars are to people such as we ; otherwiae, how is it 
that, in three generations, thyself didst adopt this name ? 

116. “Taking pity on me, devoted to thee, do thou deliver me from 
darkness, with thy right eye, the sun. With thy left eye, the moon, 
turned towards me, wilt thou not allay my heat, o lord ? 

117. “Shameless I am, desiring with mere words to receive thy 
favour, difficult to obtain even by austerities; I who, alas, daily trans- 
gress thy commands — injunctions and prohibitions. 

lid. “Thou whose form is the universe, o thou creator of the uni- 
verse, in my little heart how much of the prodigy of thy might can I 
comprehend ? How much gold does a poor man tie in hie rags, when 
he acquires the Mount of Gold ?” 

119. After he had invoked Hari in these words, Nala became com- 
pletely absorbed in meditation, while he did acts in keeping with bis 
love and devotion to Vishnu, seen by him in a vision by virtue of con- 
templation. 

120. Liberally he showered riches on the bands of Brabmauas, and 
gave away to worthy recipients the offerings made in the sacrifice in 
honour of the Manes He then entered his residence, full of humility, 
after he had, with beatitude, worshipped Vishnu in the Hari-Hara 
form. 

121. After the midday rites, Nala, the moon of the earth, regaled 
with the nectarine rice taken by him, adorned with his lustre his mar- 
vellous mountain-high chamber, which faced the east and approached 
Indra’s palace in beauty. 

122. Damayanti, after she too bad finished her devotional worship 
of the gods, took her meal after her husband had eaten. With her 
limbs completely languid on account of the weight of her ornaments, 
she occupied his lap which was ea^^ to hold her in its bosom. 

123. A maiden friend of hers followed her, carrying inher letna , 
hand a parrot’s cage like a mass of beauty. Pie parrot’s beak was dearly 



' »d M tbe «ips Bimba firait* eaten by it; wMleita teatbera were ctetp 
green like onripe fruifca 

124. Another girl followed her with a freazied cuokoo parohing on 
a crystal rod sidewise held ; a singing cuekoo blacker than the dark half 
of the monbh*. In it the word Knhu and its meaning were clearly 
joined in mutual relationshipf. 

125. Damayanti's companions, daughters of the king of the Qandharvas, 
and disciples of herself in the practice of the arts, who were adept in 
playing soft music on the lyre, went over to the king, seated as he was, 
to sing to the lyre before him. 

126. The lyre of the gazelle-eyed maidens shone forth, having just 
uttered an indistinct, soft and low air ; as if it, at the outset, felt too 
nervous to produce any sound near Damayanti’s creeperlike throat, so 
full of melody. 

127. The lyre had joined itself to tunes in order to acquire resemb- 
lance to Damayanti's voice. She was the abode of the perfection of 
all the qualities and arts possessed by her. So even now the lyre is 
known among people as ‘Full of Disgrace’ ; for it had first given rise to 
a scandal, its own impudent aot§. 

128. Like a female elephant, the lyre, resting elose to the mighty 
kingll, sent up a highpitched note melodious with the Nishtdatane; 
while it vibrated at its top to the accompaniment of quarter tones, and 
underwent a wondrous play of the handT. 

129. Damayanti’s sweet-toned throat was certainly made by extract- 
ing the entire quintessence of lyres. Perhaps on account of this, the 

* Lit : the climax of the blaoknesa of the dark fortolcht. 
t Kuhu is an oQomatopoetio word signifying the sound of a euckoo, bnt 
it means also the dark Amavasya night which the bird resembled in 
colour. 

2 i.e. its audacity in vying with Damayanti’s voice. ‘a seven- 

stringed lyre’ means also ‘scandalous’ (fern) ; means both ‘scan, 

dal’ and ‘the bow with which a lyre is played.’ 
il Lit: the ‘elephant’ of the race of kings, ‘elephant’ means in such 

oases ‘great’, bnt here the lyre sonnding before Nala is likened to a 
female elephant roaring near her mate. The awkward eomparison is 
due to the belief that the Nisfaftda tnne prodneed by the lyre had its 
origin in the roar of elephants. 

1 Applied to the female elephant : ‘shaking her head along with the ears 
and resorting to a varied movement of the t^nk.* 
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]yre. nftUwDg inner hollowneae*, kept to the oomer in howoif, hetng 
Mdianoed. 

180. The lyres then chanted forth songs of eulogy acting like honey 
on the ears of that couple, with the seqneuoe of their letters perfeetly 
distinct, in such wise that the tame parrot of Damayanta, the Bati of 
the earth, repeated all the songs thus, showering delight. 

131. "Verily, from our own words will ye both know the shallow 
ford of our intellect, of high talents as ye are. Yet we sing your praise, 
lest even such knowledge as we possess should remain undiscovered by 
you, on account of our silence on an occasion demanding speech. 

132. "The mountain-born Pfirvati occupies the lap of the moon-crested 
^iva, who is beautiful with the forms of the serpents on his body. 
Thou, too, king’s daughter, dost occupy the lap of this Crown-gem of 
kings^, who is lucky in the joys of life. A parallel indeed is this; but 
there is a difference. Even in this life, thou art the Sati§ of thy con- 
sort, famed for participating in Indra’s beingll. 

133. "Who over fancies DamayantI is Rati (Cupid’s wife); she whose 
lustre begets Rati (love) ? Who again surmises thee to be Cupid, whose 
immortality was destroyed by the fire of Siva’s eyeH ? 

134. "Thon art rejoiced at the sheen of her moonlike countenance. 
Her beautiful pearlstring looks like a stream. She resembles a sacrifi- 
cial altar with her waist**, and the middle of her body is delightful to 
men. Carrying her in thy lap, thou dost shine forth like the ocean, 
which carries the earth on its bosom. The earth has beautiful pearl- 
strings, namely, the rivers ; it is beautiful with the Antarvedi site 
(between the Qauga and the Yamuna); it possesses the land of Madhya- 
deSa (between the Himalaya and the Vindhya), delightful to men. 

* i.e. worthlessness. Lit: thinness. The referenee is to the holes in the 
frame «f a lyre. 

t Also ; did not forsake its bow in the eonrse of its oadenoes. ’cor- 

ner’ means also 'the bow with which a lyre is played,' (in honaes) 
may also be construed as (during cadences). 

I i. e. Nala. 

i The word ffd) is played upon. Parvati was tailed Sati in her previous 
life when she was born as the danghter of Daksha. DamayantI was a 
Sati (a deroted woman) not only in her previous bnt present life. 

II A king 'has in him portions of Indra and the other divine lords of the 
regions. Cf. 6, 94, 95. 

t i.e. Nala tar exceeds Cnpid in beauty, 

** l.e. she is slender in her waiat. 
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186. "Thia slender maid, with ornsmeatal deaigna painted on her 
body, brings triumph to Oupid ; her face being the moon provided with 
eyes. la it on account of the extreme 8limne8a§ of her waist that thou 
hast ousted Cupid, and dost thyself enjoy her ?ll 

186. “Damayanti, thou art verily Cupid’s capital, possessing a dol- 
phin acting as the capital’s banner, namely, the pictorial designs painted 
on thy bosom*. Young maid, who doth not call thy eyebrowa a trium- 
phal gate of the capital, which doth witness the festival of Cupid’s 
momentous rise ? 

137. “Why is Cupid not tired, ever going from thee to her, and 
from her to thee ? Perhaps your shadows remove Cupid’s fatigue from 
journeying, as he thus keeps coming and going. 

138. “Sire, the row of thy hairs, taking delight in its bath of perspi- 
ration, practises the devotion of keeping awake in the hope of dalli- 
ancef ; and thou dost look beautiful in consequence, as if thy limbs were 
bristling with the filaments of Cupid’s fiowery arrows, stuck in thy 
body, and drenched with the honey of flowers. 

139. “Sire, this lotus-eyed goddess of thy life is also beset with drops 
of sweat Since the diverse arrows of Cupid consist of flowers, is 
perspiration likewise the blood of the wounds caused by bis arrows ? 

140. “Have the west and the sun both turned red, perceiving the 

2 Lit i weakness. 

II The idea is, though Cupid triumphs over Mala with Damayanti as taia 
weapon, it is Nala and not Cupid who enjoys her, probably owing to the 
frailty of her slim waist, which is fancied as a weak barrier unable to 
protect Cupid s possession. By means of puns tbe verse is designed to 
mean also : ‘This slender damsel gives tbe victory to Cupid, assigniag to 
him the document establishing his victory and making the moon-faoed 
girls (her companions) witnesses of her action. Is it the result of the 
extreme weakness of the judge that (the right of) enjoyment here be- 
longs to thee who hast ousted or humiliated Cupid »’ In this case, Nala 
and Cupid contend for the possession of Damayanti's person, and the 
latter acting as the judge gives the decision in favour of Cupid. But 
it is Nala who takes possession of the disputed object, obviously owing 
to the weakness of the tender judge. 

* The piotorial designs represent ths dolphin supposed to act as Cupid’s 
banner. 

t The hairs of Nala s body standing upright and wet with perspiration are 
fancied as keeping awakejlike a maiden in the hope of amorous dalliance. 
They are besides compared to the fllameats of the flowers serving 
as Cupid’s arrows. 
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raataal lov»* of yon both ? Aod,^ at the mghi i:$'tbis, “do 'tho hj^inwof 
yoar pleasure brook now give their blooms a shape suitable ,fer sei^ng 
as Cupid’s arrowst ? 

141. "So let this crowd of girl companions depart. They -are an 
obstacle to your voluptuous abandon, mutually loving as you- are. How 
can, indeed, Cupid the Maddenar be maddening, if he compels not people 
to oast off their raiments, or fight with finger nails and teeth ?” 

142. When the parrot thus finished reciting, the girls, reealling the 
manifold evening duties of the king, went away on false pretexts. Da- 
mayanti, their friend, glanced at them in anger, as they then slunk 
away, as if they were lilies fading^. 

143. The cuckoo, whose beak is adept in repeating wreaths of words 
heard by it, with affection in its eyas, as if towards the king, then cried 
*Stuhi’ ‘Stuhi§’, as if to the parrot which had recited Nala’s praise. 

144. Then, from her high palatial abode, Damayanti saw her pleasure 
brook below, which looked extremely slender and gleamed with that 
gem, the reflection of the eolar orb. The brook was meandering, and 
was broughtll to notice by the cry of distress from pairs of Cakrav&ka 
birds, fearing it was a snake, and flying away along its bank, openly 
parting company. 

145. At the sight of a Gakravaka pair, red as if with blood, smitteu 
by the entirely unbearable nature of their (impending) separation j 
she, with her sighs, than made even that sleeping hour of lotusesV full 
of a lotus scent. 

146. Oamayanti said to her consort, "Merciful one, look at the 
plight of the Gakravaka pair. Ah, who will not weep, seeing their 
plight, which severs them from each other, and rends my heart ? 

147. “The sun hath cherised a desire not to tarry, unable to bear 
the mirth to come of the night lotus blossom ; and, do the birds chirp 

* Designed to mean at first sight ‘redness.' means both ‘love’ and 
‘redness’. 

t Lit: now acquire the attribute of having mouths suitable for The 

lotos blooms shrinking in the evening are described as making them- 
selves arrow-shaped for Cupid’s use. 

J Lit : half looked at by the eyes of their angry friend, and shrinkiug as 
if on account of being lotuses. The reading found in Nara- 

yaua is corrupt. Sec Notes. 

i Means : ‘Praise* Imperative ; but the words are ouomatopoetic. 

H Lit : indicated by birds 'With a cry of.. 

^ i.e. the evening. 
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the treeq, Vith the ^teace ol the Cakrat&ka’s plaint thiraet mtdr'tkttir 
, hSMta ? 

148. “Alas, hare is an instauee of the diotumlT that the aetiona of 
animate beings are determined by fate. These tvro birds bring ill to 
themselves, their own separation, guided though all their previous actions 
have been by a seuse of their personal good. 

149. “ Wishing to tear asunder the Cakrav&ka pair, is the creator 
whetting this visibly black sword, applying it to yonder circular lathe, 
the sun, ruddy with the filings from its brisk frame, the scarlet ol its 
rays ? The lathe is ceaselessly turned by Aruua, holding the strings ; 
and shines with a 'rod'.‘’§ 

150. Drinking the neotarlike wine of these charming words offered by 
the moonfaced lady’s mouth, Nala said to her, with his face inclining 

towards her,, and tinged with a smile, “Clearly, so it is, so it is, as 
thou sayst. 

151. “Thy eyebrows I know to be the two bent bows of Cupid and 
Rati, who have considered the propriety of conquering respectively all 
men and women. Two quivers of theirs 1 know to be disguised as thy 
nose, willing as they are to let go their arrows ; while two wbi^t of 
thy breath 1 know to be their airy weapon composed of vernal breeaea 

152. “Yellow is the excellence of colour, and it is very sweet as it 
appears on thy body. Who does not, with esteem, celebrate as "fair* 
hued’ the gold that bears that colour ? There is no need to describe 
other colours. In spite of its partaking of the nature of whiteness, a 
king among objects of vision, silver acquires the illfame of possessing 
a tawdry colour*. 

153. “If in a place where sugar forms the soil, aud which is tilled 
after it has been gratified by rainolouds whose water is honey, there 
should grow a sugarcane plant, with cream cakes as a fertiliser; and 
if it bear fruit by virtue of being watered with vine juice, then to dis- 
tinguish thy voice even from this, the superlative suffix would have the 
word 'sweet' as its root! 

^ Lit; : in respect of the inference that 

§ The evening tailight is the black sword, and the sun the lathe. The 
glimmer of the setting sun is described as the filings from the brick 
frame of the lathe. AruUa holding the reins of the sun’s chariot is 
fancied as turning the lathe by means of oords. ‘Hod’ one of the 

attendants of the snn. is the rod to which the cords are attached. 

I Lit : creepers. 

• Gold is ealled lit : fair-ooloured, while silver is called Ut i 

ngly-eolonred. 
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164, “If by revolving the ‘Moontein of Sager^ mentioned in Qohneotibn 
with the ceremony of making gifts, like a churning rod; while using as 
a rope the ereeperlike thread produced daring the boiling of seething 
molasses ; the nectar- fed Cupid raise up singlehanded a new kind of 
nectar from the ocean of sugarcane jaiee|, that might perhaps rival thy 
voice*, a source of the highest delight to my ears. 

155. “Sarasvatl dwells in thy mouth, fragrant like the toy lotus in 
her hand. The sweet gaiety of thy voice is present within thy mouth, 
like the soft and sweet music of her lyre. In thy mouth are 
charmingll lips, which are worthy of Sarasvati’s pleasure walk, and seem 
to be made of red chalk and lime. And, do the two rows of thy teeth 
shine forth, acting as her pearlstring made of pearls and gems ? 

156. “Thy voice is a river of love’s emotion, a scene of pilgrimage sacred 
to Cupid. The sand of this river’s shore is called ‘sweetness’, ‘sweetnessf. 
Is it not with the clay of its bank that pure and white ringlets of sugar 
are made ? Its waters, are they not nectar ? Its confines, are they 
not thy lips ? 

167. “Youthful lady, because young cuckoo maids cannot properly 
utter in song thy voice, a nectar river’s stream; how many times do 
they not learn it by rote, in the mango grove of thy pleasure garden, in 
order to retain it in their eager throats ! 

168. “Beloved, thy upper lip is Cupid’s bow made of a wreath of 
(red) Bandhuka flowers. The creeperlike outline of the lower border of 
thy nether lip is the string of that bow. Thy voice, too, is indeed 
Cupid’s science of archery. Bightly is this science practised by lyres, 
possessing as they do bows, the bows with which they are played. 

169. “Fair lady, he who does not reply, ‘It is thy lips’ to the ques- 
tion ‘What is honey?’; he who does not reply, ‘Thy person’ to the question 
‘What is gold like ?’ ; he who does not reply, ‘Thy voice’ to the question 
‘Of what nature is nectar V is a rustic ; he is ever an outoaste in the 
company of wits; Cupid’s arrows disdain even to touch him. 

160. “Thou art slender in thy waist. Thy lips are gravid and 
breasts high. Thou hast a watchful control over thy mind, and dost 
wield supremacy over me. Thy smiles are light and quick. In elegant 
speech thou canst be as charming as thou wilt. Thyfame makes unimpeded 

S The gods ootnbised bad churned the briny ocean, using the Mandara 
mountain as the necessary ehnrnstaC. 

* Lit : the product of the tongue. 

II The reading has been followed. 

t Lit : Bugaroandy. 
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progress to every region and qnartor. So it seems i^iva, pleased iriUi 
t hw>, gave thee, his own creation, the eight sapernataral powers at his 
disposalf- 

161. “We are not able to praise safficiently thy voice; ao we praise 
nectar instead. Rightly did Qaruda and Indra fight for nectar ; for thy 
voice was pleased to drenchl) with it thy words i thy voice which des- 
troys the pride of drinks of vine Jnice, and treats milk with ntter 
disdain. 

162. “Fair one, if the grief of the Cakrsvftka pair is causing thee 
pain, say, I thy servant will go to the river and beseech the sun resting 
on its waters not to Bet§. If the sun proves obdurate and grants not 
my prayer, even when I fold my hands, then wilt thou see, I will come 
back here to thee, after ofifering to the Cakrav&ka pair the palmful of 
water meant for the snn^. 

168. “So, for a moment, seek thy maiden companions who are in 
hiding somewhere hare, amusing them with thyjests.” On this pretext, 
making his consort eager to find her comrades, he went out, desiring to 
perform the evening rites. 

164. Epilogue. 

^ri Hira etc. In hie work, an entirely novel poem consisting of 
the narration o! Kala’s career, the twentyfirst canto brilliant by nature 
is at an end. 


t The eight powers of Siva in the order in which they are referred to in 
the verse are S(ihll|T,the power of being small; nitWI and nigqi, the power 
of acquiring weight and height; selfoontrol; supremacy; 

qilWqT, the power of being light; qtwaq, irresistible will, and Cfqmtrri^a;, 
going anywhere at will. See also Voe. under 

B Designed to mean also : thy Voice was pleased to wash its feet with 
neetar. 

i Sanset ia the time for separation of the Cakrav&ka pair, 
t Nala’s words are an exonse for leaving Damayanti and going down to 
the river for the evening ablations. 



CANTO XXII. 

1. The king, after ht had finished the evening rites, his mind at the 
sight of the western glow reealling his beloved’s lips, oame to the palaee 
where* DamayantI was on the seventh floor. 

2. He set himself npon a couch with a bed ready in the middle, 
which had been just left by his beloved, when she went forward to 
receive him. He caused her to sit as well, and described the evening 
twilight in verse, 

3. “Qraoe with thy look the region that is Varuua’s 8pouse§§. It 
seems to be cleansed with water mixed with red lac, and covered with 
safiron paste. 

4. “From the lofty summit of the sky, fallen is the sun, a rock of 
red chalk torn asunder. The dust raised by it, when it was dashed to 
pieces by the fall, now emerges as the evening glow. 

5. “Has the west even nowf been reddened by the crests of the tame 
fowls belonging to the line of Sahara houses on the peak of the Sunset 
Mount ; bristling up during their hourly Growings ?J 

6. “Look, the Evening twilight takes up her position as doorkeeper 
of the night; the day ia debarred from entry§. She bolds a cane painted 
with vermilion, the rays issuing from the swiftly setting sun. 

7. “^iva the great dancer, after meditating on the mighty goddess 
of the eveningll twilight, bright as red arsenic**, now perhaps dances in 
the glow of the (setting) sun ; his body, the sky itself, garlanded with 
rows of stars. ft 

8. “Look, the moon-crested Siva, the dancer of the eve, decorates the 
horizon with the broken pieces of his ornamental wreath of bones torn 

* Lit ; which held 

I’i The west. 

t Lit : suddenly, quickly. 

t The top of the Mountain of Sunset is fancied as being occu- 

pied by unclean Sabaras with tame fowls in their houses, 
f Lit: Look at the installation of the Evening twilight in yonder position 

as doorkeeper from which the day is debarred 

{I i.e. after the evening rites. 

** fWl ‘red arsenic’ means literally ‘a bad dancer’, which is oontraated 
with 'the great dancer’. 

tt The sky is one of the eight forma of 6iva. Evening being the time for 
diva’s dance, he u described as dancing in his sky form, the twinkling 
of the stars being the rythm of his dasee. 
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*»andar in dancing ; these now aasumd the gnise of myriads of stars I 

9. “Death the Hunter slew the day, an elephant whose scarlet dots* 
are clearly visible on his face. The beantifnl evening twilight is his 
streaming blood, while the stars are the pearls which were inside his 

temples. 

10. “In times of yore, while marrying Parvati, the mighty Siva, 

whose clothing is the regions of the sky, wore, I ween, the region roay 

with the evening glow, at the festal time of assuming flower-dyed crim- 
son attire on the fourth day of marriage. 

11. “Fair-eyed one, while marrying Sati and P&rvati, did the sky- 
clad ^iva acquire as his attire both the red regions, east and west, in 
orderf to use the twilights of mom and eve at the time of wearing 
flower-dyed crimson vesture. 

12. “The mendicant sun wanders through all the regions, taking 
with him a ‘stiok’^. Like an ascetic, he hath put on a scarlet robe, the 
evening sky, and plunged into the ocean at dusk, 

13. “Selling that lump of gold, the sun that was tested on the touch- 
stonelike Mount of Sunset, the evening glow being the trail left by the 
abrasion, the sky hath taken in return ‘cowries,’ the stars I 

14. “Death hath plucked yonder ripe pomegranate, the orb of the 
sun. Eating the seeds, he cast off its rind, the evening twilight ; while 
he seems to have thrown out the starry stones of the fruit||. 

15. IT 

16. “Look, the sky is decked with splinters of crystal rooks flying 
up from the Mount of Kailasa, owing to its being struck by diva’s feet 
lighting upon it**, while he danced at the end of the evening rites.” 

17. Thinking the evening twilight had departed, as if from shame 

* Also : lotnaes. The day beinir figured as an elephant, the lotuses are 
likened to the scarlet dots on the face and trunk of an elephant, 
t Lit : with a view to the two twilights for the purpose of the ceremony 
of putting on flower-dyed red clothes. See Voo. under 
t The sun has an attendant named Danila (lit : stiek) who is here fancied 
as the sun’s travelling stick. 

II i. e. the stars are the stones ejected from the month after the fruit has 
been eaten. 

H The verse is a variation of Verse 14 and regarded as an interpolation 
by N&rfijaMa. 

** Lit : owing to the stroke of the fall of Siva's feet. The stars are meant 
by the splinters of crystal rooks referred to in the verse. 
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esuaedby Bachtdeaoription, NaU said again, looking &i the aky larirowed 
with stara and gloom. 

18. “0 thou with eyebrows like Cupid's bow, it is not the sky ; it is 
the oeean with fishes and oonohs mixed up with sharks. The ooean in 
bygone times upward shot, owing to the acute pain in its vitale, 
trounded by BSma’s arrowsf . 

19. “The stars, I ween, are the (flowery) arrows loosed by Cupid 
for the infatuation of gods and nymphs. Verily the word ‘five’ in the 
name of the ‘five-arrowed’ Cupid means ‘wide’ as in the ‘wide-faced' lion.^ 

20. “The stars are tear drops shed by female Cakrav&ka birds living 
on the banks of the celestial river, whelmed with grief at separation 
from their mates at night ; while floods of their tears come down as 
falling streams of stars*. 

21. “Methinks those stars are water animals frequenting the river of 
the gods — fishes, crocodiles and crabsf . Clearly we discern them at the 
bottom of the river from here§, diving deep for fear of the gods sport- 
ing in its waters. 

22. “Is it Cupid’s oonohll that shines in the sky, to be blown in ce- 
lebration of his conquest of the worlds? What other warrior could 

t Lit : owinc to the acuteness of the pain oaused by the wounding of its 
vitals by Rama’s arrows. The oeean is said to have shot upward to 
crave Rama's mercy, when it was wounded by his arrows at the time of 
his throwing a bridge over it to reach Lanka. The stars are fancied as 
dsfaes and oonohs, and the darkness as sea animals like whales and 
sharks, which were thrown np at the time. 

t Cupid is Called ‘five-arrowed’, but as one who has only five arrows 

cannot discharge as many of them as there are stars, the word is interpreted 
as ‘one who has extensive arrows’ on the ground that the word I** 
means also ‘wide’ as in ‘wide-faced’, a lion. 

* Lit : streams of their tears fall in the shape of the (downward) shiftings 
of the stars. The shooting stars seem to be fancied as streams of tears 
shed by the Cakravaka birds living on the banks of the celestial Ganges. 
The word QIRRm may be taken also in the sense of ‘reflection’. In that 
ease, the unsteady reflections of the stars on the waters of rivers and 
pools would be referred to as tear drops fallen from the sky. 

U These are also the names of some of the signs of the Zodiac j hence in* 
directly refer to the stars connected with them. 

§ The fishes lying at the bottom of the celestial Ganges would of conrse 
be visible from the earth. 

II The Vii&kb& star known as ‘conch’ is fancied as Cupid's coach. Ct. ^ 
19. 57. See Voo. under 
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play nViBie uppa starry flo^ore ? 

23. “1b the night a woman, adept in mystic rites, who hath given 
lile tp Cupid, and made the day lotus faint? Yonder oouohV, detached 
^et adhering to the sky, doth indeed proclaim her mystic power. 

24. - “The night, a votary of nihilistic thought, declares the world to 
be false, though clearly visible, by pointing to the stars, the flowers 
of heaven, which are eclipsed, during the time of . right knowledge, the 
day.* 

25. “The emblematic deer^ in the moon of thy face was severely 
wounded by Cupid, who doth flash on thy face, and hath thy eyebrows 
for bis bow. The deer want to the sky, with Cupid's arrow attapbed 
to him, visible in the form of a starry wreath of flowers^. 

26. “The vault of the universe gleams, a primeval pavilion, serving 
as the abode of the worlds. Throughout its regionsf are the stars, 
looking like incisions made by insects on timber; they emit heaps of dust, 
their own beams. 

27. “Look, Damayanti, in the region|| that is ^cl’s oo wife, thickly doth 


T. 

* 


t 


The ViSlikh& star mentioned above. Conob might here refer also to the 
moon, of, 19, 56, 

The word is declared by the nibilistio sohool of Buddhists 
to be a universal void. It is fancied that the night, too, does the same 
by citing the example of the stars which are 

visible at night, but invisible in the day : i. e. just as the stars, though 
they appear to have a real existence under cover of night, are fonnd to 
be non-existent in the day. similarly the phenomena of the world, though 
they appear to be real in the state of ignorance, are found to be unreal 
when right knowledge dawns upon the mind. The stars have been 
purposely called here ‘dowers of the sky’. A qijig is *B‘'uie- 

thing which does not exist’, ‘a mare’s nest,’ 

Or ‘the deer in the form of the lunar spot.' 

Damayanti’s face is the moon, but as the deer associated with the moon 
is not perceptible in her face, it is fancied that Cupid who ia ever pre- 
sent On Damayanti's lovely face shot at the animal one of his flowery 
arrows ; and the deer with the arrow attached to his body fled to the 
sky where he became the constellation known as ‘deer’s bead' 

or simply as qir ‘deer’. See Voc. under ^0^9. 


t means also : on the wood i. e. on its wooden frame. The vault 

of the universe is figured as an ageworn, delapidated wooden building. 
The rays of the stars are fancied as the whitish yellow dnst issning from 
the iuoisions made by inseote on old timber. 

It i. e. the eMt regarded as India's wife. 
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darkness spread ; as if it were a flood of the streatning iohor of Indra’s 
elephant. The flood breaks loose, because its dam, the day, hath burst. 

28. "The buffalo, carrying the god of death, assumes the form of 
darkness and pervades the regionl) where Rama’s bridge looks like a line 
of hairs. Seeing it from afar, the son seems to have departed, taking 
away bis teirifled steeds. 

29. “The orb of the sun was perhaps a ripe Mahakala fruits on the 
slope of the Mountain of the West. Positively I know, the expanses of 
darkness are the (black) seeds of this fruit, split when it tumbled on 
the rooks. 

30. “The musklike darkness of the region, which has pictorial 
designs painted on its body, namely, the garden of Kubera*, forms the 
disgrace of the Him&Iayas, neglected by the sun ; since it revolves round 
the mountain of Sumeru. 

31. “The sky was held aloft during the day, as if by the thousand 
hands of the thousand-rayed sun. That same sky, descending sunless, 
is coming to the elosest proximity. How can there be darkness here ? 

32. “Yonder lamp, the sun, had left soot in the sky which resembles 
a vassel placed above it, mouth downwardf. Has the soot now dropped 
on the earth as darkness, becoming heavy with its growing volume ? 

33. “Damayanti, thou mightest be jealous. At this moonless hour 
of the night the bashful regions of the sky, looking like maidens setting 
out to meet their lovers, are coming towards me. The darkness is 
their dark apparel ; and the stars the flowery arrows of Cupid hovering 
above them. 

34. “Slender one, darknes we call the eyelashes of Vishnu, while he 
swiftly closes his solar eye, with both the lids pressed one against the 
other. They§ surpass the lunar spot with the grace of their sombre hae§§. 

35. ‘‘It seems that the sun took away the rays of men, namely, their 

II i. e. the south in which Rama’s Bridge (Setubandhs) is situated. 

II A kind of wild fruit, red in colour, with black seeds. 

* The north, of which Kubera is regent, is meant. 

t Soot is allowed to aconmulate in a vessel placed above a lamp, mouth 
downward, for the purpose of preparing oollyrinm. 

§ i. e. the eyelashes. The sun being Vishnu’s right eye, the evening is 
here fancied as being caused by his closing of his right eye, while the 
deep black of the eyelashes is imagined to be the gloom of the night. 
Lit: eyelashes (sing, in the original) which conquered the lunar 
spot etc. 
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ejesf, which happened to be mixed up with hie own thoueand raya. 
Verily blindness is due to this, not to the evening gloomjl. 

36. “O thou with beautiful thighs, in the quest of the nature of 
darkness, the VaiSeshika doctrine seems to me to be sound. Verily it 
is said this system of philosophy ff was propounded by an owl; hence it 
is able to determine what darkness isD. 

37. “This plethora of darkness, dull and intangible, like the prosps* 
rity of the impure and untouchable king TrisankuVT^, brings delight to 
nothing but the eyes of owla§ ! 

38. “Verily the light, in which the sheen of the stars is overshadowed 
by the radiance of the sun, the king of planets, was seen by the owls 
in the form of a clearshaped darkness amid the day§§. 

39. “The darkness had employed shadows, attached to diverse 
objects, as its spies, in order to find out the movements of things during 
the day, its enemy*. It hath now recalled them** as if to question them 
(on the work they have done). 

t Lit : called also eyes. 

II There is a pnnoo the word if) which means 'cow', ‘ray’ and ‘eye’. The 
imagery is that of a cowherd who drives away not only his ewn cows, 
but those of others mixed up witn his herd. The setting sun takes away 
his own rays as well as the ‘rays’ or eyes of men i. e. their power 
of vision. 

tt means also ‘eye’. The sentence means also: Verily they say, the 

eye of the owl is capable of determining the nature of darkness.' 

H The idea is, the Vai^eshika system discusses the nature of darkness; 
and as this system is called (lit ; propounded by an owl), it is 

quite proper that the problem of darkness should engage its attention. 
TriSankn was a king of the solar race, but became a Caud&la nnder the 
curse of the sons of VaSigh^ha. 

g There is a pun on the word meaning both ‘owl’ and ‘the sage 

Vilv&mitra.’ In the case of darkness, the word means ‘owl’; in the 
case of Tri^anku, it means the sage Vilvancitra who attempted to elevate 
him to heaven by force of his religious austerities. 

The verse may also be translated thus : Verily the light that forms the 
lustre of the snn, the king of the planets, {the light) that overpowers 
the sheen of the stars, was seen by the owls as (a sort of) diurnal gloom 
assuming a definite shape. 8ee Notes for 

* Lit.: How do these fare during the day, my enemy f 
** i. e. the shadows. Lit: caused them to enter (the house). 
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4I&. Th^ king fehen^^eMribed in v«FBe the rising moon, as if witl^ a 
desire to appease it. It wss red like a Japft flower, being enraged atkis 
having thns described the darkness, its foe. 

41. “Look, beloved, yonder moon, though screened for a moment by 
the curtain of the mountain's tableland, dissolves now into showers, 
filling the mOuths of Cakora birds with its beams. 

42. “Imagine, the borders of the trees are maidens seeking 
their lovers. They came to the trysting place under cover of darknesa 
Discarding their blue robes, the shadows, they now depart, wearing 
scarves suited to the light of the moon.( 

48. “O thou with thighs rounded as banana stems, with thy eyes, 
beauteous-shining as the night lotus, drink thou deep the moon, a 

mirror of the beauty of thy face ; it is feeding Cakora birds with its 
beams. 

44. “The moon while living in the ocean dohbtless took its origin' 
from the mountain^ that churned '^the ocean in byegone times. For 
even now it seems to us to rise from a mountain;' though it set8*dB 
the sea. 

45. “Did the moon’s younger brother, the elephaut§ carrying Indra, 
the lord pf the east, take the moon on bis vermilion-painted bead when 
it came as a gnest to the east ? Is it for this that the moon emerges 
with a crimson hue ? 

46. “Indra’s mistresses kissed the moon with loving mouths, beeanse 
it resembled their faces. So it rises with its orb reddened like a Bimba 
fruit, in contact with the crimson paint of their lips. 

47. “Does Uie creator fashion the faces of women, with their eyes 
and other features clearly visible, by means of yonder mould of gold, the 
moon, where eyes and like features are bard to discern, owing to the 
designs beipg carved in an inverted form ? 

t The borders of the trees enveloped in darkness prior to nsoonrise are 
fancied as yonng women secretly coining to meet their lovers, wearing 
' blue clothing which makes them invisible in the darkness. After moon- 
rise the borders glistening with moonlight are fanoied as the maidens 
returning home with white scarves on, which now make them invisible in 
the light of the moon. The shadows east by the trees are imagined to 
be the bine clothing discarded by the maidens when they changed for 
white. 

^ The Mandare mountain with which the ocean was ehurned. 

* Lit : lives. 

2 i. e. the AirAvata' elephant wiio daring the churning uf the ocean came 
forth after the moon. 
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. 48. I! 

49. "A while ago the eastern sky was in the jaws' ol night Wbita- 
•wadied* by the rays ot the moon, surely it hath now assumed a crimson 
huet. 

80. “It seems as if the raw-smelling blood which Fara£ar&ma offered 
to the Manes by cutting off the head of the thousand-armed Arjuna, 
went to the world of the Manes and coloured the moon§. 

51. “Lo, devoid of ears and nose, and burdened with a stain, is not 
the scarlet-rayed moon, resembling ^urpauakha’a face, ashamed to see 
thy countenance, lovely as Sit&’s own^ ? 

52. “Dusk the Impostor gave a counterfeit gold coin, the reddening 
moon, to the sky ; and took possession of the sun, heaven’s radiant gem. 
Forthwith the coin turned out to be a pale piece of silver. 

63. “The orb of the moon is like a dashing silver top, let go by auch 
a child as the time of evening is. In the course of its career it is discar- 
ding its redness, like a silken cord covering a top, getting loose in 
course of its whirllT. 

54. “While the moon erased the panegyric of darkness, which the 
night had written on the black sky in starry letters of chalk, its own 
rosy lu8tre§§ paled. 

55. “While here the moon shines white, elsewhere it rises with a 
reddening hue. And so who knows the secret of radiance and pallor in 
the moon, the abode of arts ? 

56. “With moonbeams, the best of sandal, the maidenff regions of the 

11 A mere repetition of Verse 47. 

* Lit : thoroughly kissed by moonbeam powder. 

t The words errec, and <^{5 also mean respectively 'cloth', 

‘yellow’, 'turmeric' and 'lime'. The imagery is that of a yellow cloth 
dyed with turmeric and reddened by applying a solution of lime. 

2 The moon is the king of the world of departed ancestors. The story of 
Kartaviryarjnna killed by Paralurama is referred to in XXI. 68 . See 

* also Introduction. 

I The rising moon is compared to ^urpaUakha's bloody face, without ears 
and nose which were cutoff byLaksfamaUa. The compound 
‘overpowered by a dark stain is designed to mean at first sight over- 
powered by Laksbmatia, whit^h makes vivid the allusion to Sit&. 

H Lit : a silken covering made of silk threads discarded in course of its 
whirl. The ruddy film that appears to cover the rising moos is fancied 
as the coil of a red silk cord twined round a top ; the mOon oasts off the 
red film, just as the top in motion disoards the red string. 

{{ Also : hand. 

‘Lady’ or ‘woman’ would be more exaot. 
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eky gradually have coloured their bodies, which were paiuted with the 
eafiron rays of early eve, and bore the musk of gloom. 

67. “Catting and cutting the winter days, the creator, with their 
inmost layers, makes the moonlit nights. If it were otherwise, why 
are these nights similar to winter days, and why are the winter days 
short in deration ?” 

58. At the end of these words Nala said to his bride, who in listen- 
ing to his beautiful utterances was silent with rapt attention, “Why, 
beloved, art thou silent about the. moon ? Art thou perhaps dejected 
at the moon’s jealousy of thy face ? 

59. “Flood thou my ears with a wreath of words on this thesis of 
the moon*, a golden jar of the sentiment of Erosf. Verily the sugar- 
cane is an imitation of grass growing on the bank of that stream of 
emotion, thy charming voice. 

60. “On this very matter I desire now to hear from thee also words 
like honey." Thus exhorted by her beloved, she began to praise the 
glory of the moon. 

61. “In order to increase the tide of the ocean, how much water 
does the moon, 1 wonder, extract from moonstones, and how much from 
the eyes of CakravSka maids| mourning their separation from their 
mates ! 

62. “The darkness, resembling a flood of the Yamuna stream, the 
night, having subsided, the river’s sandy island formed by moonbeams 
comes into view, lit up by a flashing, pure shining lamp§. 

63. “The gleam of the smiles of night lilies, all of them, made the 
world, 1 fancy, white as milk; for, during the day, when they are not 
in bloomU, the world shines not so, though the moon is still there. 

64. “Living on the matted hair of the Death-conquering 6iva, the 

moon never dies ; death being far away for fear of him : nor does it 
grow, terrified by those Sahus, the severed human heads in diva’s 
wreath, which the moon’s own nectar restores to life. ^ 

65. “The moon doth thrive, giving its beams to the Cakora bird, its 
nectar to the gods, and even a lunar digit, a part of its own body, to 
Siva. Yet all this is scant charity on the part of one who is brother 

* Lit : on account of the mooa. 

t Might mean also : with a wreath of words, a repository of the nectar 

that is in the golden jar of the sentiment of love. 

t These are bolieved to part with their mates in the evening. 

{ i. e. the moon. 

T! Lit : they^being with their mouths elosed. 
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to tfae Wisbtng Tree^ 

06. “Though Siva honours the sixteenth digit of the moon by piaolng 
it on bis head ; (the moon) that carries a piece of musk, the lunar spot, 
and is purified by its nectar; yet he is not worth even a sixteenth part 
of the moon ; (Siva) whose neck is black with poison, and who is 
white with the ashes of cremation grounds. 

67. “The moon with a black and white surface was made of Cupid’s 
half burnt bones. For, though carried by Siva, enemy to Cupid, on his 
head, it does what gratifies Cupid and strengthens his power*. 

68. “Verily the monster Bahu swallows the moon out of greed for the 
deer therein. But the moon, even at the risk of its own life, surrenders 
not the deer sleeping in its lap. So with pleasure doth Bahu let go 
the moon. 

69. “Proper it is that the gods render the moen empty, drinking it 
up. In times of yore, its father the oaean§ was emptied too, by the 
sage Agastya drinking it up. 

70. “Yonder moonshine, in its plenitude looking like the River of 
Heaven, and filling up the borders of the four regions of the sky, 
washes away|| the moon's grief caused by the termination of its life 
amidst the tides of the Ocean of Milk. 

71. “Let this moonshine, the moon’s daughter, be dance-teacher to 
the ocean ; let it be food to the Cakora bird, and friend to the eyes of 
men. Yec it is something beyond value to the night lotus bloom ; its 
very name KauraudilF says it is so. 

72. The rays emitted by the white portion of the moon are gleaming 
upon the earth, with a lustre blended with the blue light coming from 
the lunar spot ; for the moon’s rays have gaps in them , disguised as the 

t Both the moon and the Wishing Tree rose from the ocean during the 
churning episode. 

* The love-indnciug moon is fancied as being made of the bones of the 
god of love. N&rayaUa refers to a popular belief that he who takes 
shelter with another and yet helps the latter’s enemy is in his next life 
made of the bones of that enemy. Here, the ungrateful moon lives on 
Siva’s head, but helps to reanimate Siva’s enemy, Cupid. Hence the 
surmisa that the moon was made of the bones of Cupid. 

2 It will be remembered that the moon was churned oat of the ocean. 

y Lit : removes. The moon is consoled by the fact that the white expanse 
of its light looks like its lost home, the ocean of milk. 

^ Moonlight which makes the night lotus bloom is called which 

means literally ’something belonging to the night lotns 



shadows of the objeets located on the earth, which is milky white with 
the light of the moon.* 

73. "Just as one portion of the sky hath been cleared up by the 
moon, dispelling the gloom, so hath it been blackened by the waters of 
the briny ocean stirred up by the selfsame moon. 

74. “Why should the moon not be subject to waxing and waning, 
attributes found in its ultintate source, the ocean§ ? Strange that it 
exhibits them at intervals, and not daily like the ocean. 

75. “Strange that the moon, though (clearly) visible like a mirror, 
is invisible throughout the Amav&sya night ; though it has its abode on 
^ira, it originated from the sage Atri's eye.lT 

76. “Yonder orb of the moon, with its store of plenty meant for the 
enjoyment of the gods, is pure as a sacrifice. But, just as the latter has 
an impure aspect, the killing of animals, so has the moon an unclean 

portion, its stain. 

77. “The deer in the moon was the steedf of the Pravaha Wind ; he 
got loose from his** chariot, desiring to drink. With an ever-sipping 
mouth he is in the desertll- sky, drinking the nectar-drops oozing from 
the moon. 

78. “But there was no deer in the moon while it was a child. When, 
it grew to be a youth, its mistresses the herbs^, sent the deer as a present. 
The moon, I fancy, held him on its bosom, as a message from the woods. 

79. “The deer Uvea happily as the lunar spot, feeding on the leaves 
of the plants that come to attend on the moon; while be drinks the 
streams of nectar shed by it. 

80. “A deer, 1 fancy, came and took shelter in the moon, thinking 
it was the crown gem of ^iva, when he saw in terror the suffering ‘Starry 


* The shadows looking like gaps in the moonshine are imagined to be a 
kind of dark light emitted by the lunar spot, 

2 See Verse 69. 

K The apparent meaning is : It is strange that though beautiful like a 
mirror, the moon does not possessa form beautifnl like a mirror ; though 
its abode is on the Three-eyed One, it originated from one who did not 
have three eyes, means both ‘visible' and ‘beautiful’ ; wigQ means 
a mirror, but in the second line it has to be construed as 

means both il4.i^9r and wRr+%?I. 

t Lit : conveyance. 

** Ret, to Pravaha Wind. For see Voc. 

y Lit: waterless. 

t The moon is regarded as the king of herbs and plants. 
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D«er’ far away in ihe aky, ohased by diva’s arrow&| 

81. "My lord, if thou dost think there may be a deer on the hack of 
the moon like the one in ita lap; do thou ascertain the truth from thy 
face, for it saw the moon’s ‘back’ in a contest of beauty^. 

82. "Reason declares that the white-bellied -hare, the emblem of 
the divine moon, has his face turned towards heaven*. On account of 
this, I would all the more believe that the divine cows, too, go about, 
facing heaven wardJJ, as told in the Vedas. 

83. "Verily the redness of the furs on the back of the hare, though 
it actually exists, is not visible to us ; because those who are afar off 
see only blueness in a thing that is red and blue^. 

84. “In the use of words, popular custom can destroy the pride of 

grammar. For the moon is not called though it has a (deer) ; 

as it is called because it has a (hare)||. 

85. “The ocean must' have produced the moon in the same dimension 
as it ia produced by the new moon night. The smallness of the moon 
taken up by ^iva on his head, when it rose from the ocean, is evidence 
here**. 

86. "If yonder moon with leaf-shaped digits is imagined to be a 
Ketaka flower, the image will correspond with truth, owing to the re- 
dolence of the musk in the navel of the deer serving as the emblem of 
the moonf. 

87. “The moon was globular as taught by the science of astronomy. 

{ When the saorihee of Dakstis was broken up by Siva, the Sacrifice ran 
away in the form of a deer and ultimately became the constellation known 
as Deer’s Head. See Voo. under It is here fancied that 

another deer saw this and took refuge in the moon, thinking ,it wonld 
be able to protect him from ^iva who honours the moon, having placed 
it on his head. 

H i. e. when the moon turned its back as a sign of defeab 

Lit : turned upward. The idea is that it is the grey back of the hare 
that is visible from the earth, 
ft Lit ; facing upward. 

I The verse explains why the furs on the back of the hare in the moon 
appear to be bine, and not red and blue, aa they really are. 

II i.e. grammatically ^ifl would be as oorreot as ^ still popular custom 

aocepts only and not qifi in the sense of ‘the moon’. 

** ^iva bears on his bead a single digit of the moon ; hence the inference 
that the moon emerged from the ocean in this form ; for it was at this 
time that ^iva took it up on his head. 

t L e. if the deer in the moon gives out any smelli it must be like 
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Evidsittly ifc bdMme flat, being redaoed to the oondition of an oileaka, 
when its neotar was extraoted by the pressnre of Bahu's jawa. 

88. “The moon is not Cupid’s friend, for there is no resemblance 
between the two. Camphor known as ‘the moon’ is his friend ; for the 
burnt Cnpid and camphor when burnt prove stronger than in their 
former state §. 

89. "Or perhaps the friendship of the moon and Cupid is quite fitting. 
Cupid was merged in Siva's burning, eyeli ; the moon is merged in Visb* 
uu’s eye, the sun, when the suu visits the Amavasy& day^, 

90. "When, in times of yore, the moon became the lotus eye of the 
Primeval Being,* the lunar spot looked beautiful, as if it were the bee- 
like pupil of his eye, 

91. “That very godf rightly employed the moon as his eye, and 
Qaruda as his conveyance, having observed the similarity between the 
two. Both are ‘two-winged’ ; both ‘lords of the twioeborn’ ; and both 
‘resorted to by Hari.’H 

92. “Methinks, those who inferred the existence of fire in snow, on 
account of the lilies being consumed by snow, opined also that the stain 
of the snow-rayed moon was a volume of smoke issuing from this fire. 

93. “Pervaded by rivers, as if they were streams of perspiration, the 
earth, wearied by the world’s weight over it, loses its fatigue, plunging 
into the moon, an ocean of nectar, in the guise of its shsdow.^^ 

the fragrance of the Ketaka flower owing to the resemblance of the 
lunar digits to the white, elongated petals of ihe Ketaka flower. 

S i- e. Cupid, thongh burnt by ^iva, is more powerful than ever ; and earn* 
phor, too, diffuses a stronger scent when burnt. It will be noted that 
words signifying the moon are nsed also in the sense of 'camphor'. 

H Cupid was burnt by a flame issuing from Siva's third eye. 

I The sun is regarded as t^ishuu’s right eye : and on the moonless Ain&- 
v&syft night the moon is snpposed to be merged in the snn. Cf. 3. 33. 

* The moon is regarded as Vishnu's left eye. 

tie. VishPu. 

II An artificial similarity is sought to be establisbed between the moon and 
Garnda by means of puns. Applied to the moon, ‘two-winged’ 

means ‘resorting to the two q^s or fortnights.’ In the ease of the 
moon, ‘twioeborn' means BrsbmaUas, of whom the moon is supposed 
to be the king ; in the case of Qaruda, the word means ‘birds’, Garn- 
da being the king of the birds. Lastly, ‘resorted to by Hari’ 

i. e. as his conveyance, is trne of Garnda only. Applied to the moon, it 
is to be construed as ‘resorted to by a deer' i e. the lunar 

spot. 

tt The lunar spot is sometimes supposed to be the shadow of the earth 
falling on the moon. 
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94 "Such my inlarenae — tha Gtolden Moautaia (Meru) hath 
tarned blue with tbe formation of a blue mat in the oourae of the agaa. 
Otherwiae ita yellow aurfaoe would have been reflected in that portion 
of the moon which consiata of the ahadow of tbe earthf. 

95. “The moon whose radiance makes the day lotus shrink may not 
flujoy the charm of being worshipped with blossoming day lotus flowers. 
But, 1 fancy, it enjoys that charm, being adorned with the eyes of the 
deer| serving as its emblem. 

96. “What wise man ever wonders at the fact that yonder bare abides 
in the moon ? In the bosom of the ocean, the father^ of the moon, 
there was an elephant as well as a horse*. 

97. ‘ The dark night, a mistress of the moon, would shine must in the 
company of a husband who was white; while the moonlit night, another 
mistress of the moon, would shine most in the company of a husband 
who was dark. So the moon assumes a black and white form, either 
with a desire to look beautiful before both, or to enjoy the beauty of 
either. 

98. “The moon I know to be a fullgrown mushroom among those 
mushroom shoota, the stars, which grow on yonder mass of timber, the 
regions of the skyll, long exposed to rain and heat. 

99. “Since the sun sank low all of a sudden, at the end of the day, 
the eyes of the universe traverse the expanse of darkness, a river of 
peril, with the help of the moon at night. 

100. “Does not the moon exist even in our eye, a glimmering lumi- 
nous dot, momentary and small ? But proper it was that, in the eye of 
the great sage Atri, it was greater in size, and liable to destruction at 
the interval of a montht. 

t The lunar spot beiuK the shadow of the earth falling; on the moon, the 
golden Msrn mountain reflected in the moon along with the earth would 
have left a yellow patch in the dark portion of tbe moon, if it had not 
been eovered with a bine rnst. 

t i.e. the lotus-Iike eyes of the deer take the plaoe of day lotus blossoms, 

{ Cf. Verse 69. 

* The Air&vata elephant and the Ucoaifaiiravas horse were churned ont of 
the ocean and given to Indra. 

II aWW'St means both ‘a heap of wood’ and ‘the multitude of the 

regions of the sky’ (^Fgr+WW). 

H The luminous halo that aeems to appear at one corner of an eye when 
the other corner is pressed with a finger is here fancied as a miniature 
moon, which is contrasted with tbe fnllsize moon said to have come ont 
of tbe sage Atri’s eye. 
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101. "Neither the herha with their (medioixMl) power nor the Brhh* 
meuM with their myetie formnlas could save their lord, the waninj^ 
moouT ; nor could the ocean with its genu save it, the ocean's 
child*; nor could uectar with its virtues save it, neoUrs 
own home§. 

102. "Or perhaps it is false that moonbeams consist of uectar|| ; per- 
haps this nectar prevents not old age and death; otherwise, why is it 
that the Cakora birds are not free from old age and death, although 
they drink in the rays of the moon ?” 

103. With these mature expressions, DamayantI made the king be- 
numbed with joy; and, for a moment she imbued him with a sense of 
wonder, like a cascade of snow. 

104. "From this mouth arose this speech, sweet as a stream of nectar.” 
Thus saying, he kissed the orb of her moon face, closely resembling day 
lotus blooms in beauty. 

105. When her beloved thus lovingly spoke to her, she who was a 
jewel of the royal dynasty of Vidarbha emitted a jet of ray, her smile, 
like a shooting star descending from heaven. 

106. She said to the king "It is proper that thy moonlike mouth is 
wholly indifferent in praising the moon, having employed me to do so. 
For it is not proper for one to describe oneself.” 

107. Induced by the fair one, Nala, the noblest on the earth, and 
dear to her as her life, spoke to the lucky maid words brimming with 
the spirit of jest, smiling as he spoke, about to desoribs the moon. 

108. "Having listened to the erstwhile song of thy mouth, yonder 
deer in the moon, eager to hear it again, wishes never to forsake the 
moon, mistaking it for thy face, I know. 

109. "Let thy tongue, with a song, attract the deer in the moon to 
thy face, which he might approach^, taking it for the moon. Perhaps 
thy ears took the form of a noose to tether this deerf. 

110. "Oppressed by heat, Sound the Traveller travels not in day as 
much as he does at night, owing to bis being refreshed by the rays of 
the moon, or on account of the coolness produced by the woodland of 
gloom. 

H The moon is the king of the firahmaUas and of the vegetable world (ef. 

Verse 78). 

* Bee Verse 69. 

i The moon is ealled ‘a reservoir of neotar.' 

li The moon is oalled ‘ueotar-rayed.' 

t Lit : thy faoe whieh is fit to be approached. 

t Lit : Did thy two ears become a noose, being about to bind f 
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111. *‘Havtag reaehad the climax of the enjoyment of ■weetoeai, 
while lietening to thy songs even from afar, the moon doth surely throi*^ 
away its store of nectar, its beams, as if in disdain. 

112. “Slender maid, the moon gives us no cause for wonder that it 
became the (left) eye of Vishnu., It is its nature, in keeping with its 
origin, born as it was of the sage Atri’s eye. 

113. "Slim-waisted maid. Night the Cleanser bath washed off in a 
moment yonder blue tint of the sky formed by the darkness, with these 
moonbeams that are like streams of milk. 

114. “O thou with beautiful thighs, the autumn that removed the 
deep black of the clouds could not in the least wipe off the dark tint 
of the lunar spot. 

115. “Eleven digits of the moon, when it sets, perhaps betake them* 
selves to the heads of the eleven Rudras ; while the remaining five, 
entering Cupid's quiver, become his ‘Half moon shafts’*. 

116. “Slender maid, if another moon, without spot, wore made by 
fusing together thousands of stars, it would have the beauty of thy face. 

117. “Qazelle-eyed one, the hostility, I ween, between the day lotus 
and the moon§ is caused by their desire for the selfsame object ; for both 
the lotus and the moon long for the charm of thy face. 

118. “Having drunk the nectar of the lips of thy moon face, the 
nectar which even the lord of the godsf could never drink, I have a 

disdain for the nectar of yonder moon, reduced to dregs by the gods, 
drinking it up. 

119. “Bearing on his head this very moon, the lord of medicinal herbsj, 
^iva swallowed the terrible ocean-born poison, and carries serpents about 
him, free from fear, 

120. “See, no degradation did the moon suffer, though he had amo- 
rous relations with his teacher’s wife|{. Worldly actions fetter not those 
who have the Self for their light, and have reached the final stage of 
physical being. 

121. “The moon’s nectar decked with the hue of the lunar spot is 
but the water, variegated with sesamum seeds, and purified by faith, 
which, offered by sons to their Manes, reached the moon; for it is the 
abode of the Manes. 

* ‘a kind of arrows with a semi-eiroulBr blade.’ Cupid's arrows 

are described as eresoent-shaped. 

S The day lotus shrinks at moonrise. 
t i< e. Indra. 
t Cf. Verse 78. 

II Brihaspati's wife T&rft. 
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122. "took, <»i the WAters of thy pleMure brook, eanly perMptibl* 
from bore by standing in this lofty adifioe, a female goose is kissing 
the reflection of the moon, taking it for its mate which is long in the 
water, having dived into it. 

128. ‘‘Yonder moon, made empty in the day by the gods drinking 
op its nectar, seems to lie immersed in thy brook in the guise of its re- 
flection, being replenished with nectar at night. 

124. “In this pleasure brook, the night lily’s flowery band hath 
eomef into contact with the moon’s hand, its light; and the honey of 
the flowera, as if it were the ceremonial gift-water§, seems to declare the 
nuptial gaiety of moonlight and lily. 

125. "Yonder night lily growing on the water is a hind living in 
the woods, with eyes, its flowers, blossoming, blue and large. She is 
looking at her mate, the deer, which she thinks is in the moon of thy 
face*, high up here. 

126. "During the break up of the meditations of night lotus blossoms, 
performing austerities in the midst of the waters, the moon, lam aware, 
is the face of the nymphlike Night; (a face) with nectar for its nether 
lip, and beautiful with ray smiles^. 

127. "The moon is Cupid’s pool. The small lunar spot is the ooze 
of the pool, while the moon’s nectar is its water. Cupid carries as his 
emblem a flsh of this pool. It is deathless even in the absence of water, 
for it drinks the nectar of the moon. 

128. “The sky clearly declares itself to be a form of Siva. The stars 
are its decorative bones. It upholds the moon and the Qang& stream of 
heaven. It sheds a lustre brightened with white ashes, the rays of the 

t Lit: having oone. 

S Lit : the shower of gift-water in the guise of honey. The “hands" of 
the night lily and the moon coming in contact with each other 
are fancied as those of a bridal pair dnring the ceremony of 
or marriage. The dripping lotas honey is the ceremonial 
water confirming the giving away of the bride in marriage. It will be 
remembered that the moon is called the bnsband of the night lily. 

* Lit : the deer present in thy moon-face. The night lily is fancied as a 
hind who mistakes Damayanti's face for the moon and looks in it for the 
deer snpposed to be in the moon. 

1 The night lotns blossoms with their petals closed up are fancied as 
ascetics engaged in austerities with eyes closed. The night, at the advent 
of whioh the flowers open, is imagined to be a bMutitul nymph coming 
to distnrb these aseetios in their meditation. 
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tnoon^ftad wears A necklace, the serpent V^uki disguised as the 
galaxy.* * * § 

129. “The eye of the sage, which produced the moon, had but a 
single ‘star’f. But the moon’s wealth hath surpassed its father’s; for it 
has seven and twenty of them^. 

130. “Gazelh-eyed maid, since yonder orb of the moon is Cupid’s 
})srasol beaming white, the decay of the moon that follows the full 
moon night, is verily the decay of Cupid’s sovereign power. 

131. “Sensitive maid, the moon that could not be conquered by Ra- 
vaua§ in times of yore, though he had conquered!! the worlds, has yon- 
der stain attached to it, being outmatched in beauty by thy face. 

132. “All these days the moon hath been seen to waxH, But when, 
being full, it vies with thy face, immediately wilt thou see its decay. 

133. “Just as Fara^urama, the great Brahmana, after he had defeated 
all the Kshatriyas, suffered defeat at the hands of the Kshatriya 
Rs.ma; similarly the moon, after vanquishing the whole race of day lotus 
bloomsff , is now defeated by thy lotus face. 

134. "Watchful maid, look, a white outline adorns the border of the 
moon. Look, the figure of a deer darkens its centre.” Thus did Nala 
show to Damayanti now the border, now the centre of the moon. 

135. “Is the moon called 'twioeborn,’ because it was born of two, the 
ocean and the sage Atri’a eye^H ? And, being thus born of (the Brahma- 
na) Atri, has it finally attained the rank of a Br&hmaua** ? 


* The sky is one of the eight forms of Siva. White ashes, decorative 
pieces of bones, the moon and the celestial Ganges, snaky necklace 
etc. are all associated with Siva who is here figured as the sky. 

t i. e. the pupil of the eye. 

I i. e. the twenty-seven main stars regarded as the wives of the moon. 

§ See Introduction for the allusion. 

II Lit : even after conquering. 

7 Lit : So many days the moon has been seen to surpass its former con- 
dition. 


ft i. e. by making them shrink. 

Usually the moon is called 'twice born', beeanse once ‘born’, it dies, and 
is 'born' again. Here a different explanation is suggested. 

** The moon is said to have issued from the sage Atri’s eye. It is 
regarded as the king of the BrshmaUas. The second Hue may 
mean also : And, being thus born of two why has it finally be- 

come (known as) born of Atri (alone) T There is, however, a pun on 
Viilir, and the sentence is designed to mean at first sight : Being gms 
born of twoi has it finally become known as 'not born of three’ 
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186, “Slender one, because Brahma made the lunar orb, an abode of 
snow, with a deer in the middle, (and set it) in the sky, the pleasure 
ground of the stars, he became the ornament of heaven with Vishnu’s 
consent, for that pious act.t 

137. “0 thou with a face resembling in beauty the orb of the moon I 
because the moon is called mere straw, compared with thy face, yonder 
deer clings to the moon owing to the eagerness of deer (for grass). In 
the consciousness of animals the influence of delusion never vanisheth.H 

138. “The Nectar of the moon was harrassed by Rahu with threats 
that he would forcibly drink it op. So it left the moon , and resorted 
to thy nether lip ruddy with betel. It now hides its emblem of white- 
ness with the lip’s crimson hue. 

139. “The moon was defeated by thy lotus face ; the moon which 
serves as Vishnu’s left eye, and was born of the region that is Indra’s 
wifej; the moon whose body hath been fattened by a deer or perhaps a 
hare§ east into its bosom. But the defeat of the moon was like that of 
a single person at the hands of a multitude numbering millions. Rahu 
alone is a (fitting) adversary* for the moon||. 

t The verse contains a reference to Buddhist ritual. It means also : 
Slender one, because in the shrine of goddess Tara, Brahma made a circle 
of camphor, (like) a snowy tract, redolent with musk, he became the 
Ornament of heaven for that piong act in conformity with Buddha's doct- 
rine. The making by BrahmA of the orb of the moon, with a deer in it, 
in the midst of the stars is compared to the Buddiiist ceremony of 
making a white circle of camphor mixed with musk, which is dark in 
oolonr, in the shrine of the goddess Tara. pii^f means (1) the stars (2) 
and the goddess of that name, naeans (1) pleasure ground and 

(2) a Buddhist ehrine. means (1) the lunar orb and (2) 

a circle of camphor, 

H The idea is, people are wont to call the moon “slightly unfinished 

grass’’ "grass-like’’ (i. e. mere straw, worthless) in comparison with 
Damayanti’s face. But the more explicit meaning of is “abound- 

ing in grass’’, misled by which the deer in the moon is still clinging to 
it in order to reap some day a harvest of grass in the moon ! The worn 
11^ • I'be thirst of a deer (in the present case, for grass) means 
really a mirage which points to the illusion of the animal. 

t i. e. the east presided over by Indra. 

? The moon is called both ‘deor-marked’^^iII5)and ‘hare-marked’^^^I^), 

* i. e. the moon is fit to have as its rival the monster Rahu, but not the 
beantifni face of Damayanti. 

II The is Ug**! f^5?sn*farrg( JHl. WSflif 

(iTir 
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140. “Beloved, if it is true that the lotus with an indeseribable 
beauty is thy face, the lotus which the btua-born Brahma adored with 
his lotus eyes* ; then what is yonder moon ? Is it a crane living among 
the cane reeds in the wood along the bank of the celestial river, which 
abides on the head of ^iva, the hunter who killed the Sacrifice disguised 
as a deer^ ? 

141. ‘^Methinks, in the bosom of the spotless moon rising in the east, 
all of whose digits are alike white§, the lunar spot resembling a blue 
lotus came into being by chance ; perhaps because the moon came into 
contact with the drops of ichor issuing from the cheeks and temples of 
the Airavata olephantH owned by Indra, the conqueror of Bala, 

142. “The sixteenth part of the moon is called a digit, but only 
fifteen digits round ofi' the moon, growing from the new moon to the 
full moon night. Was then the remaining digit, which had no lunar 
day alloted to it, taken out of the moon and made an ornament for 
Sivaf ? And, in its place, do I now see a dark cavity, namely, the 
lunar spot ? 

143. “Fair one, the moon desires to prevent thy face from surpassing 
it in beauty, because thy face has beautiful eyesD. So it feeds the young 
Cakora§§ with its rays, with the hope of obtaining from the bird its long- 

means also ‘a lion’, and in the third line means also ‘an 

elephant'. By puns the verse conveys also the imagery of an elephant 
defeating a lion in spite of the latter being gorged with a deer or a bare. 
Narayaiia says 

qi <Tg 513< wei 

«ier 

* Brahma was born of a lotus growing out of Vishnu’s navel. The lotus 
being his progenitor, he worships it with his own lotus-like eyes serving 
as the requisite flowers. 

J While destroying the sacrifioe begun by Daksha, Siva out off the head 
of the Sacrifioe when the latter attempted to flee in tht' shape of a 
deer. 

Lit : the creation of all whose digits is based on the unanimity about its 
whiteness. 

II Indra is the lord of the east. So the moon would come across the AirSr 
vata elephant owned by Indra. 

■f Bef. to the digit of the moon on diva’s bead. 

H Lit : desirous of making thy face equal (to it) also in, respect of the 
beauty of eyes. 

§J Cakora birds are described as drinking the rays of the moon. 
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drawn eyes ; the bird being cnjoldd into sabmiseion by the moon, sirhieh 
seems to* have the purpose of husbanding its resouroes. The moon 
tends also a deer in its bosom with care, in order to aQqaire§ its eyes 
as well.'l' 

144. “The creator created tb^ face with the full measure of beauty. 
He created the moon with what remained of it in the vessel of beauty, 
and that, too, half soiled ; because it was obtained by scouring the vessel. 
After he had created the moon and thy face, he surely washed his hands 
with water ; and even now, with the particles of this beauty settling in 
the waters, lotus blooms are made. 

145. "Thv face was made with the whole measure of beauty ; and 

the moon with what remained of it in the vessel of beauty^ 

A mere digit of the moon, priding itself on its beauty, became 

diva’s crest jewel ; while the night and the day lotus became each the 
abode of beautyll, because they settled on the waters, the resting place? 
of the moon. 

146. "Surrounded by the assembly of stars, the moon has become a 
wine bowl of sunatone for the convivial drinking bouts of the stars^. 
Look, beloved, poets who are fond of the figure ‘Poetical Fancy’ can now 
easily describe the moon as carrying a saucer of sapphire, namely, the 
hare in the moon, designed to draw its nectar with§5. 

147. "Fair lady, thy face was made, I fancy, by extracting from 
the lunar orb all its excellence ; that is why yonder moon is called *a 
storehouse of defects’**, A pair of charming eyes, I see, was then set In 

* Lit : as if to increase its capital 

S Lit : to tonch that very thiner, 

t The moon tries to acquire a pair of beautiful eyes in order to surpass 
Damayanti's face, and for that purpose tendsa foolish bird and an equal- 
ly foolish animal in order that it may snatch avray their beantifn] eyes 
on a suitable occasion. 

t Same as above. 

il sn means both ‘beauty’ and ‘Lakshml’, 

1 The word is purposely used as it means both ‘foot’ and ‘resting 
place’, giving literally the sense: ‘the night lotus and the day lotns be- 
came the abode of beauty, because they tonehod the moon’s feet.’ A 
hierarchy of beauty is established with Damayanti's face at the top, 
the mocn and the lotus following in a descending order. 

Lit : on account of the joviality due to drinking together. 

{i The moon is a wine bowl and its black spot is a bine saucer from whieh 
the jovial stars drink the moon's neotar. 

** ‘moon’ means literally ‘the maker of the night' but 

it is here interpreted as repository of defeeU*. 
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1%* ilM. Ibjr nBt6ving from daer in the moon. In(t<^, ti > 
^t0t iwd aynfit woald ha alnda in fcha moon while thy faoe was bare f| 

IM. *‘Slandar lady, dost thoa not think the iiamberiess white Start' 
in the sky look like the footprints of the horses of the san's chariot, 
filled up by the neotar oozing nightly from the moon ? 

149. "Set about the worship of Cupid. Let me be thy aid. Starry 
flowers are at hand. Offer the moon as a present; it looks like a rice* 
oake stuffed with sesamum. 

150. "May the diviue moon delight our hearts! In the gay festival 
of ceremonial bathing forming part of the marriage of Cupid with Rati, 
the moon, looking like a jar with a thousand apertures, showers* nectar, 
its beams, which fall through the holes bored in it by R&hu's jaws, 
each time he comes to gorge the moon.” 

151. Epilogue. 

drl Hlra etc. In the epic 'The story of Nala,’ composed by him 
who is also the author of a Campu on the life of Navasfthss&nka, the 
twantysecond canto, brilliant by nature, is at an end. 


n Lit : Being non-blind, wonld it abide in the moon (or take delight in 
the moon) f 

1 jLe the eyes of the deer in the moon were taken away to serve as Dama- 
yanti's eyes, the animal beoame blind, and being tbns unable to appro- 
eiate her beauty, ehose to abide in the moon, though all its beanty had 
away from it to create Damoyanfl's face. 
at has « shower of ray-naetar falling throngh holes origiaat if^ 
m bwtrinsent ^ BahnAi jaws ate. 


hjiau taken 
* Id&bth 





Notes. 

(C. P=C&udupau4ita; Vidy& = Vidy&dhara; Jinaa Jinaraja'.N = 
N&r&jaua. All unnamed readings refer to Nar&yaua). 

CANTO I 

4. The apparent eontradiotlon lies in the fact that by means of four 
special attributes snperimposed on each of the 14 branches of bearing, the 
king produced merely ‘the attribute of fourteen' 

Vidy&). But the word means really ‘the quality of bayiuK 

four stages’ Narahari 

says i 'rsqaii- 

I srreT^tiR^jTn%'i% g *t 

I ?isi i ‘3* 

f a: i i 

firn ^ ^??T 3g?qf?Ti sr w'^g 

1 '5?ren gjffi ?n^ir i 

vix ^ ?itt5Tr w^^Trsnlif^ ^ i 

Vidya. N. Malli. 

9. Narahari explains the verse thus— 5il 

?t'?T u«T««Ti g.^5t «rt w 

^tg»Ta»T5*iTfe. asT a^sr 5TJrig»T5HT5<^f%; si TistTsnT5flfr%:, 

fime: i ti^r fi srasr a?! 

^ ?5:c^»if?a5n a^ilPTinT5*ifit^^ ?rai 

6^fir?r«i ^f«Sra?» w?*nT: tran^^rt itftrw tRiKjaiJ aaaat 
^^arcarnis' » fjcgtsrgf^srg: ^ ^ ?gpc- 
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»TTg hql gfi>: inT5?n «« f fe: ewT i 

9 wsWW?» %w5i>i «rg5ni%^^^ gnwn 

^ wi^i. trrew ^ «TJTre3<nJirg*n ^Fya*Trfi»sfr srlsi m f^ralnJr- 

^r«l isRuw ear.iTvnsTCTr^^fmq: q^ q^T 

I iwwmf^ qi qra: i 

Trau». eonneots with bctli and ‘flashing bow and 

resounding roar ’ VT^q maso. aoc. to MedinI, and both mase. and nent. 
ace. to Hemaeandra (AbhidhanaointamaU ). 

10. VidyA explains the 'he verae thns — ^ 

wfiTr^T t:^ 3T I irft«rqrsTq;^i 

k: wq?rf^5qrff-qr5T5qT^ iffSt ^«nf5r qrsqftj^rifJjj ifrf^*Tni% 

qrq^ qftr^g ^vTsiti^ : ^snrgj^^rififtqgafWJ^: i tBUi iftti- 

wqqr witBr^f^jn i ^Vg^-anrrq f^arqra ?:(%?rqT i 

12. C. P, Vidya, I^anadeva, and Narahari read for 

Malli and N. Narhari gives the latter reading as a 

variant. 

13. Vidya romarks_^j gr^.* ggsqq;^ I ?Tqr ^ WTq: — 

^ 5^q: qrnliq: ( 2 . 82 ) i 

Narahari 8a7s mq; q^q^rT Hw^ur: ^^qf I 'qft: qipiPg 
i:T3rTq»rg»q'TfJrq^:3nn! ii tm i qnr i qg^fe qf<t: 

«r^— qjTqr^ ft ftqgrq qq qiq^ q qfqq: i :o«^q!qtq qitwift w 
ft^qqqq; ii i «j^^qTqiqqq>fgq?f(qT?j; grqwqjTCWi a?ftq- 
aj^ft^r^qqt i qcTiqg;^® ^ttbi ftq^qq^ 

frgwqr^qrr^ qqqr^qrRvqtsq: i 

16. Narahari says ftrqTqVqtf^ftqg. 1 

qgt gqi: qrrwqTvftqqtq^: (^w:) i 

20. Narahari remarks on :q?:?#rq»'ff <JjiSqraPg?qsgq|- 

qT^.sft qrf^iqiiftqr q qq; I qq: waftw: i qqiniqftqt ?Fre^(.’ 

C. P, Vidya, I^Anadeva, Narahari and Jina read tor found 

in Malli and N. 

24. C. P, Yidya, Jina and Narhari read qf ^ q g ^ tor ftl^qs^ found in 
Malli and N. Jina remarks on qftq^— q^CfWqft WTlftR* qft qr#iqr- 

filft sqrq^qq^. 

35. C. P, Vidja, Malli and Jina read yqig q|^ g for 

40. The verse is variously interpreted. Narahari’s explanation is impor* 

‘•nt— ftift^qn^^qgfgn^^n^rsq, qqf qft^rqift qmnft 
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wwf 1%: hr gnrarT?t otic?! i q?r^ ^ i%^iSi[?rsr^ 

ffhitti I flFTHff^ 3im?tOTm?T^: zmiK^ w %fm\ W 

f^r «r^?r:, ^t»V si^r^riOTt^w: i «i?i ^ w5j[?w- 

»r5?FOT*?i: f%sfr^^3r?Tfi%ft^B: xiW5:»?: <iOTmT 
w?f«n ^3C5q5r^OTtrmf3r«in% *i5i«r ^aat^f^ i[t% i 

sRi^u wR*T*n^ iri^vic^jnn: sr ^c^si^^trsrsiR; i in%w^ 

g ^grsi^ q ¥J!W I 

Narahari’s explauation is based on the M&udukya Upanishad 1. 5— ;q’^ 

^ ST ^2j5T <!rm?i^, ?i ^sfJT ag; ^gnq; i ^g^rwur 

q€r?jtf: qvRsnr qqR?^<i?ir grrsTP^g* qi^: i 

C. P finds no rsferenee to in ti>e Terse. He interprets it as refe- 

iringto dreams. In this case or the inertia of the sense organs 

(during dreams), and even of the mind (£^f.Stq H?Ttcq) stated in^rihar- 
sha's verse, may be explained with referenee to Sankara's remark in his Bh&- 
shya on the BFihadaraUyaka 4 3. 265-^|^q-‘[q^jff^ | 

qR^qiRf^ ciw^q g^q: OTw^if^wq^q, «> ‘*’® seiMnmi- 

nous Soul sees the dreams in spite of the temporary eclipse of the senses. 
See also C. P's explanation in the Extracts. 

45. C. P and Viclyaread for tqi?^ 5 q, 

46. Narafaari remarks on qT?:q!?BT-S^?fl’ ^91^1- 

^n% qi?:qi?!|qqq ^ tqqxi.f^ i qer: 'i;?!jq^‘tqqjq»®^^q’ 

Ti% qr?rgq?!i?Fri?:: qqra i qsi ot 

qra: I 

50. C. P and Vidya read for cT^Tqig. 

52. The verse is variouslv explained. Trans, follows Narayatta’i eons- 

truction—qpj 5T^T.s5fTqr^if%?if i5t?Tr qf^ qf^^i^qqiq ?f^qq |qq 
^^3 ^:?riqr 1 1-1%^: qaiqnq?^ qTr5rfqfTTg qq 

OTrqi^ qg f^g ^^rq> l see below for other 

interpre tations. 

54. C. P, Vidya, Malli and Jina read 

^i^gqjfr-{%q«Rqgqn gqjt OT^f q OTqq.- 

55. C. P, Vidya, Malli and Jina read for 

56. C. P, Vidya, T^ibnadeva and Jina read g^q <K<} j ^ q5ft^_ g^|q- 

found in Malli and N. In verse 57 C. P. and Vidy& read 
for found in the later commentators. 

59. C. P, Vidj&, Malli and Jina read for 
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61. Tbe phraie ^ applied by C. P to both NaU and 

the ehariot of the 8un-jrff^«i?ti sT?r^ «n55rf3t 

f^?r srswf^rf^ ^ 

66 C. P, VidyS, Main and Jina read ^ f®** ?T- 

Narahari hae the former reading. 

68. C P, Vidyftand Jina read for fonnd in Malli and N. 

73 . Vidya reads jff; for JITQ found inO. P and otherit 

See Extracts below. 

77. C. P and Vidya read for 

Narahari says ^JCcTt ^TfT- 

wnf^?tsr 

mnwJT ?nr%f^2r- 

78. The ban on the Ketaka flower is explained in Siva PuraUa (q[[tT^- 

obap. 30). It is said that once Sit& performed on behalf of 

K&ma during the latter’s absence on the bank of theFalgn river. Tbe Manes 
including DaSaratba manifested themselves to her, and asked the Ketaka 
flower among others to bear witness to their visit. When Kama and Laksb- 
maiia came back, they refnssd to believe the story of tbs visit of tbe 

and when Sita appealed to the witnesses they denied having seen the Manes 
coming to the ^raddha. At this Sita eursed tbe witnesses and condemned the 
Ketaka flower to eternal exclusion from the worship of Siva. 

80. C. P and Narhari read Vidya reads like N. 

Malli reads 

94. Vidyflsnd Malli read ^1^7® *“<1 Jina read 

for There is a pun on snd 

I i^CT^rr 

visrt?ifr c- P- 

97. C. P, Vidya, Malli and Jina read for 

105 Narahari explains the verse thus— ^ SjtSf. l[Sr I 

T% sas^n tftJT vn»?r- 

f%ir ^ ^r: I (JNir g*T«i- 

wo I 
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»n^<Tn%?r^iq^^i *i5flr%?rtw>i;*fh(!r^: ii 

118. C. P. Vidya and Jina read ^ for found in Malli and N. 

120. Vidya reads 

*T^f^ ?rsr <nr cr^j^qr srrfqrarcT »Rr^T9J^:. c. p, 

Narhari, N and Maili reaa 

121. C. P and Jina read for Vidy& reads 

tiatKJTT^TR: ?:?r6R^: f^rsaw:. 

124. Vidya alone reads gfl^STtqwf^tT:. 

He remarks srm^TSf^ wH^STf ^ 5?nHa81^«*I’nS^: • 

129. Vidya alone reads for 3BTq5J^. 

135. Vidya reads and explains the last two lines thus — 

»Ti%: I «3C5r i ji ft wf i%5ni <t?jt?:wi: «^sft 

irftdl^r I sTiTf ?ft^r jtst «ira?t ^ 'frs’q^ «r 

isw ^qr ^ JT q?fq fgrf i wr 3 i^!T ^rOTJir# 

ctzen i fwrqj^^nr^ft «K&5qi^ i 

qqftq W, qt I%q ^qV 

aqqT??rqR: i qii?iH3Risq j«r^: i 

N, also takes in the rocative-^ t 

?qr JT qmi% I f ft SfffTT I 

138. c. P remarks on ftqftlTqi':WT% 1 ‘ftqi- 

vqf 3^;--’?5qq fft wqqi q;&q»^rt^ 

ww^q^. 

140. C. P, Vjdya, Narahari and Jina (Text) read f f ^JT; for . 

tf Tft ^'^■ 

142. Vidya explains the verse thus — 

’ScJt: S’ff. f^iq §q»K: qrrgq «n«Tq qq q;«n- 

5 ftnq«q qjqfW qft^qq I qq q»5^^ qft g^lft q^rft ^ ’^Wp 

ftr ftqiq ®fqi ?jq qiqnjrqi qft^q W aqJT^^J ftift«q ft- 

* The verse is found in the Brihat Sambita (Cal. ed.) 70. 10, which, apart 
from minor variations, reads the last line thus— qi^ qn%ft^ qi 

and in fact inolndes the verse in the chapter dealioK with the 
characteristics of women. 
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w 5^ f 5 ^ ‘T%«r vrcr^- 

?Ifn’ m <79m< NSrayaUa, pives an 

alternative explanation tfe ^ f^STT?! 

’^T^ing ^rgrr i i 5?n^ 

Extracts from C. P— 

4 «r5g JT twr ?nt 5T5T:^g^ia^ f^arg 

jrar: ®?r^rJi: wirg i f% ^Ir5t-«i^rfrt?:«!i«i^ ^*rgi ^»!ifw- 
vn?:?!nrr;fg «n^T:(jF*ifii5T3rTr^f:5t:q!g sigr^^g 
5?rg I ‘tfJr^'rrr'^fiir^aTSTf «rtT^ «rw?£rr: 

?nwf m^g^^rr: awf i ^rwn%^ 5nT%R^ ^ 

»nTr?r «^s!TH • «T«ir sriaFT^if^r- 

^rsng i ^^rsfqrfViating; f:?TS^r7tf^mTft sra:T^TiCT'isM;ro*isi- 
^T?iig7ri^w95^r?t f^n^qw: i 

5TW arif^: ^Erw^^ftcT i aa; ^«f ^a^fw^inf^iiragli^rf# sa^^i; i 
aw wfa i 

5- wg^ aww f%wr wiacg^raTJt wnrsa i wf^Rt ^Tiriftr 

5^1^ swroi itfwrwr i asorr aia5i%^ w- 

firaii i f%gai— ’cwamaawt ^warm < 

wai-aa5aw^tafitw^i^Tar afrarar ^\ aiwr 

f^iftaar < gftcnfa t%at[a i w aawtj% 

WRawqt ^ aaw^rsj^ i ^a-wai m \ a«« asfwat ^q«!ng wifiar 
g^a ^at<: ^rat gi^ar wai wsr^^aar aisa i am wg’sq f^at 5cw- 
a^r waraf aTwf^angr g^ai^r^^aar sirarih i f^stw ga?f^ 
^Tgrarg. i awr «r^^ai%wr «raiaT fewi^iar gqarii^^vrf i 
awif^ wgia^a /^wf^wwg^wqwwi q:aiar%^«g^^r waifa i awt- 
wifrawwg^aar^^jaw^ i 

9- ’tV uraa: warn i%ag: i i%gar:-^r^*a: q< qc^ar: i ^fir^ak- 
f^srwi aii:%i^a: :?rra^ iraisiwat wan:faa i t%g;a« qaiq^i— 
5F3;c3[g^ la^ar aa? w awi w w aw« w qa aai aa: 

a^^aigararg (arqiJarg), w«jaT aararaTgataf sia^war i^ai sala- 
a^q :?r(^a?q§ i ww^af^a aafa^q ware: aaf^ i w^ri^asr 

* c , 

+ C WWl^q I 

J Vidya »ay« WRqfkaT ^:ftr^: ^^RitWPHt- 

a9fq/ilrq ww: i ^a [ g f^aw 
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I I m f3r^ f^i^: 1 fr^ 

rmit 1 «n 5 *tsr ^r^sn wt tto i 
w- « naiT sftrranrn «nn>%«f%r«rr^ 

fTRT* 1 1% I i%R^— 3wri^ I 

«PT^i}^ ^snf^ «n??i5ft?!ir 3^^ »rfr^: ^5- 

t I i5»ii^cT:-?:ftff 5’'<rii% ^tsrsi: i 

Pr*hn^^w: I ?r«ii ’c^csr 5q3fEr: 1 

40. f^«Tt «r«it 1 

»rRT3»TT?j; i#ni««T 1 ^%^l?f^^7^^^^h%?T^?^ 1 ^rafq 

^Kq*(it ?r«nftr 1 ?Tfi wsf^r «i?^irar?«TrsjT*rt5-l^* 

.s^ mTOi’pq wjf.'ar 1 qig:w)?n<^q>T5TT *ft* 

%!T f^iJiwsJsTt 1 

»%?r 3^q?<:w» #i«r(^, 1 ?f^i?«Trf<!j *i?r^r actcifij, 

*r^ i'«tf^?Ti^ «r?rf5& *t f^aiirt#^ 1 wif «« to: 

I ii«ji 3 nHTOW*Tn^^ «fTOWi?^^ WfUj 5:41 wn 

31^ ?T«n !Tnftft(^*T^ to to 

^ ^ ?i^qr xnqjwigsTT 

3JT?Pr 1 ?r«n f%«r^ 

wf^; 1 355^ 

TO t^r:” I § I 

52 to; »rq JT5r: isrPcur 

TOT^ ?r?j;«wrJTs^ Wfg *t Jcr^qr 1 3#^tto to w^q^srt 4rwsrq ;+ 1 
TOT «*n?Tr^ TO If^Wcqn- 

^TOftrt«’7^: «ri^i'^?ftg sri’c^v^rg gg^ nt^ niq to WTOl^g *t 
JDrw'^ I TO a 9 T% f%nrf^ sr arTTO^r q:|g. 1 q:^*T a?riq»|^ 

^11 1 

^TOqf^aiq^ TO «!TO qi TO5*inrt miqw tft: to 

firi^TO (^qlw I 

« C adds — ^TJI^ ^Sfir^; 3^TO ^q^WflT «T^I%<rflf?!r qrarqf fTOt sftTT- 
3 ITO TTO I 

t VidyS says 4il^if fTa«Tf4sT I 
2 BfihadaraUyaka Upanishad 4. 3. 263. 

t C addt—wTO WTO \ TO WTO TO w'^Tq gJJ^ TTTO* '^• 

qigfWg ^ qi I TO TO^ WTOjJiq 

1 Narahari aajs.fn inft /SkTOflt fiatTOWJ^llftl^ W WTO I %A I 
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^«fc>I?r:-^n^ wr^ *ths^ w® ^ ^?iwi* i 

w^f <n«T^ N?T«ir i ^?r 
W, ?rra^ ^r^FTTJns: i i «!fi w® 

^g r ^< !l g ^ I *T f^fii?r:§ i" ^■ 

•Wf I 

71. ^(jgj ^ w 

sr^^srf^ 3^lF*n^ mar# m aiftw- 

«r^: I ?r«iT ^p^sr^r: #ai: (^sr® wtflcam w^r- 

3r%?r f^stsr^jjr ftprTgt*iir®*=«T wrTffwl «KrT*rf^s i 

»TT?i5?Tf I 53rr?rm*rr% i + 

73- aQiPt WjJig ST ST ftrlV** 

sr^# sr «T!rf^ i ^TST?«TtT^ flrvwisns^ f®im^rimi i '##- 
sSg#Ti^»Ta* ff«T «Fn%<ETsir ‘%%iSw?ttsit* 5^’ 9«s^Igrss»^^ l 
?TTrl^(fscorff?r*^ i f^^rr^ T^?r?r i i ?tts 

fftr qrt i m: wtfi^ sr ^it^ s^r«isTH»i®/w i i%a- 

?t??T^Tf^ srrm^^Tt m^Tf^ i ?T«rTf^ f^s^si^ \ 

76 ^;Trsm i mar^'i^g'sq^ i sjsi— 

^sTf^^?TT%’T?i: t mT:a#T:r%wm sjjrffTWW^- 

1%^ II ff>T a«FrT:rs'?T^m ^8?Ti 

^rgaasr aTi%Tr?asT sm’sai^rg. i 

83, a# f^atfJrsrl I f%: a# ^stjtrij^i ^ i%cfi[- 

i%5qili^t %qlr«: %: T»>rwr^a «rrart^ig 3 =t: 35T«wi?mg qa*r« 
^^prrg ?r^^si ^q?r mii^n. qfsn^ t qrnJjipTt5ii5f?rg«ig»rq- 

qt^«Tnn^? f%fg?rqn%9»^: i 

* Vidja says q65rW^5T fr*Tl?r: I 

8 Vamana's Kavyftlankara 5, 2, 89. Calcutta ed. reads but giv»M 

a« a variant. 

t Vidya remarks ^ i%^ qim* ^ ^TWiI^ wr^TTST^^C 

qi’isr a ?sit 5 ®si wi wr; «t®^«r ^ i 

5T^ S^qF;nf¥^ «|^?T*rT^ siiq«Rf^ *nqq/^ \ N say* 

fir^j^^risrqt i^tn I ^iTxiCT 5 *ierrsr»i Rr:q *r»n i%sn »imwi- 
ssi^Ditq%g?^ a^rwi: I ehrunr «ji^: i ?nit5«i^«wr®*rsf( nswqR ®T- 
mrfifllr a^rrtiosrf^s i 

11 c I 
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I «T€9r nf tgrcnf 

fk W%?ri i «i4wcqiR^ i ^sii: 

^^if^er g^in^wiPrs- 

«nPr «CT T%?niri5«n: «i?3i: w m ?r«n t 

ft ^<sfe ^ I ft?hft«nw i:^4 i 

??TJfWR ^ri<t ^ I* 

®8. ;T?r: ^f^rrftrsff 1 ^jt: \ »ifsT5ti?^*T 

^rft sT^TR?TrfT?^^?rm • vtt- 

»r^?T»wsn?i ^n:?:sr^nft<iifr«9i«i: i 

?T«FW?i: fMrf^TJjr ?^rf j^q^^tT ^rft i Ir:— 

5^^: I i *i«jt ^^iiftrq: ^ 

5:f^?Tnn»i^^«ir s>z?5ift s^it ^ 7?q^^«ra sr^f^ i waw l^sdi- 

sqTOf^: ^eiurnw^Ti trw gpc: wtcii wsi^mfk i 

95- w sT?r: qriqf(?n: ^iqff *T?ai sr^ft^ra: \ {^'^^Hr~ 

q;aWt 5«ft a«Tftr% ftjTHaii%an% «nft nqsnft 

af^a^w?[rq1r ^i nit nian^ i ^s^at n^^mc 

an at I 

135. nraai^^ita m^otV guflssita n^: satqjq^ i a 

niftaf^q^ att'ta; ^rsaa;^ i ta fat tiaqjr a^t a aqn'% \ a^- 
aft I 'waat^irfa^aiiaf^aaat^ft’ wtai^aa :u-a^aai- 
a:J I ant ‘waaat^atarfaar?:^’ a?^ a’ ata 

aftaa, a?^ a^a^aaia: \ ar^aag nftaaatta aft aiaa^^a li^at 3iat 
awwarqi^aji. ai^aa a^^ aft sata^ i 

1^2. ^ ^at: ?ja armga ft^a atwia naa aiaft* 

'aa aft ^a: « atai^R aa n^aaiqa?ata, » ^ ^at: % aft a;«nfti 
gaift aqttftarft aaaift ftaraftsnvarg^atgataiT^a aft ataa- 
iaa; i arafa> aa araarqarata; i ara ajaaa S^» • *t**t ataai;— nm- 
ftrifaaiasfttpasaft^aaiaf^aaT, atT^awiaaTifttaftnar^^ftt- 
miiraat i at at aiaa at^ft atawftft artarat^iisiftft, t%g 

• vidja snys w a <wi a fau^a: ?ra aa aft tiaiftaa- 

31 aa aaa tra ftaa saat aiaf gn^a atwa want flfesaainj aarof ga- 
•fuft ana: ai ara i 

The rof«reiiefl ia to the E&tantra rule aftift najvantiaiafttRftmitl* 

aftiiaah (nj^, p»d* *). 
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!Ri: f ^m (t ft T g w!:^><ng ^?Tr5 «rf^w ' 

0 

CANTO II 

22. 5frc5*TH. i* ‘'y *“ **“*® 

earth.’ Aco. to Malli and Narayana, it ia W aad — ?nV3*T- 

*rP!r *»ti:fr?rP5r5ir5ret^^ szjt'^vrt^ qc<qrir^^«!I *Tiwar 

osrtainly a better explanation. A beautiful woman is often described as 

the ornament of both *ud Cf. 

(Verse 167). 

24. 0. P and Vidya read^j^i; 

(neuter dual) for 

in later commentators. Jina says ^^5rS55[ ^IfT R13?g W«ItS- 

WTtll U ^ 4tf l <H T R 3R^RR[. I Vidya, however, quote JirTtR- 

^ ‘*>®‘ is used in the neuter also. See C. P. below. 

Narahari who reads *Ki^RWf^f^ 

wih I W«?nfirf% R15‘ SiwSrRJt^. 

26. The reference is to a custom of warding off the evil eye by revolving 
round the face of a person a vessel smeared with cowdung and containing 
flour water. The Creator is fancied as revolving the moon round Damayan- 
ti's face, like such a eeremonial vessel, the pale surface of the moon being 
likened to the flour water, and the lunar spot to the cowdung. 

27. The verse refers to the procedure of the water ordeal. We gather 

from the Mit&ksharft on Yajnavalkya (sq^Sf practice 

ia to shoot three arrows, and send some one running to take up the one in the 
middle. Another swift runner stands ready at the place from which the 
arrows are shot, and at a given signal runs to the spot where hie predecessor 
waits with the arrow in his band. Simultaneously with this, the person 
undergoing the ordeal dives in a pool of water ; and the person who was 
waiting with the arrow in his hand now comes runningto the scene of diving: 
if ha finds the diver under the water, the latter wins; but if he is found above 
the water level, he is declared to have lost bis case. Keeping above the water 
is thus a sign of defeat ; so the poet says that the lotas blossoms, which 


* A sraj 

t Quoted in tha KAvyaprakMa (Chap. 7) to fllnstnite 
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• flontest of beaat; with Damijauti’a faae«<laolare thair own do* 
feat by kaepiUK afloat on the wataf. 

30. C. P, Vidyft and Jina read for found in Malli and 

N. C. P says ^ 

’ci^T 51 sn»gfi: i ^ 

siw^5!i 5c^w^<5Pn »rfir i ?Fwr «r?qrf ®?Twi*Tf^ 5 t 

32. Ueually the propartiea of the oonatitnent oauaa or 

(e. e> clay) are found in the effeet (e. g. a jar), which, however, does not par- 
take of the properties of the aocetsory cause or VT^tTertT^^TC^iJ (e* g> the 
potter’s rod)*. Here it is fancied that the jar has become Damayanti’s 
breasts, and in its new form it has somehow acquired even the properties of 
its former accessory eanse (i e. the potter’s rod). Now, the function of the 
potter’s rod is to turn the wheel | the “jar-breasts” 

revolve as it were a circle of streaming Instre 
\ 9 llT 5 TT<T 5 ^T%) *' lustre encircles the breasts. 

If we construe STVIIWC'^efremUm^m »» »*rr»K^ ‘*>e 

sentence will mean that the 'jar-breasts’ give one the idea of (i. e. look like) 
two Cakravaka birds in a stream of lustre. This is a better explanation, as 
the breasts of a woman are often compared to a pair of Cakravaka birds. 
But in this case, there will be no connection between the 'jar-breasts’ and the 
potter’s rod. except by pun. Both produce though it does not mean 

the same thing in the case of both. Examples of such artifclal comparison 
based on wordplay are very common. 

The meaning suggested in the Footnote to the Trans, follows Ni 
who says JUVri^^m I 

I 

Narahari says 

g55irqi%5:n?Rf?5i^ I ^si- 

fJlcq?! W5— Rai 1^: ^ 

a(^R?IRI!i: RRUIRt5R*R^^«f^ I <S(^m 

vdlfT I 

34. All except N read 

Vidyi and Malli read for the latter form. 

* N&rkyaVia gives this as the (instramental ont^se). 
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a««. to Malli, ’ f^arr* 

40. Vidyft 

inftih gm: I «r5ffq;.-w^w i *T«iT-«r«i 

^r%^: I %tT 

Q«fw^iR?rTsn:Tr: «wi?r i ^5* 

C. P. aUo remarks 

wrbdr ^’sr gflfieTrir^rt: 1 

62. Main alone reads 

?ffVPl) more melodious 9T9^i^3cm. 

70. C. P. Vidya and Jins read The meaning' is the 

same. Vidya and Jins, probably C. P also, read 
Malli is alone in reading: W99;f9Tft-9?T/3»93[t%: f"** 

His explanation i* wi%ie» 5;9!qr 

qf%9^fi!i: 991 9 <9:. 

Narahari reads N and others, but he men- 

tions Malli's reading as a variant. 

79. The reflection of the buildings of the oity on the large pool of water 
is eompaied to the heavens, while the surrounding water not oocupied 
by the refleetion is fancied as the moat of heaven. 

81. Jina’s explanation of this verse is different from that of other eommen- 

tators_5r^s^,qf^,jf^^jf 9Tfri9tJ^fJr9^ri^9n%9r 3T9fTr 3T9f9i 9T 99€i[ 
9fe9T 99 ^«tP> 9f«I9W 9399 933;?[^ 1 <1: ®f^9ir5-99 

9 9T95: 9 9?:f»9>: 9 ^3 19991^99^: i%9^:q|: 

3Iiq5999T9?^9 ^91 f^^9>9T9l^Q99I9: I €l^|r99^:-— 

?9« i>3rf%5rr^ 99999tf^ 9R9^#tff9r(^: I 9rfri9qfn!ir i%«n' 
f9 99^ 9f9T9^k'9f^ I 9t9t^5W!IT 9^9fi^999 ?T9I9 ^»iIe^- 

ftfl ( 9999 9T^: I 

85. Malli and Narahari read for Malli oonneote 

993^^:^ af^?599-9«F39r 9T%r9: 91^99 9%!^. 

90. Narahari reads 91^199; 93919*^—9^ 9I99fJr9»9»^ I 

‘9fin:9I»1r’ ^<;3I9t 9^9999PNW. 

82. Vidya alone reads 9^ for 9^ in He says 9^. 
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JiM remark! 5*** 

93. N and Jina read ^ Vidj& read 

Oa this Jina remarks 5rf:af5^J#5r^f^ 

fj^r <i»(^, Maiii read* 

Twwfjr: jftr ff^ 2^^ff?rr i »i3T?cr^r*t flcefitir i 

¥I1TTH: MalliJ. Narahari reads like K. He says ^ 

s«i 1 ‘^nifs'.^ri^vtr^* • 35r«^ri5«T ^»tt ’I’t 

^ %« in yg »T#iT ^3sn 

95. Vidya i elates the folio wins: story about the Mskabhashya— )!n^ 

nr^i ?r5 ^er: wt«4 s^ths^ihirr- 

jiR f^’rJTf^?^ «i( 'Kf^?FT cwm !T 5«i^ ?Tr R*n sr 

^*rT I ^ ?T«iTi^<rq; i ?rcrt 5?in!?ir ^^fii *n: 

£«in5tricfT 3Tf^ ST ?[f cTIRIl f fTSftTfTT: I f^Isft*TH^ 

I «ii: *T^T*Ty=5ct ST i 

Narahari explains the verse thus-qT tTft*WT«I5rsi®*TI^ST 

snftm »K%sit^Vt!r«nf^m «rt«srKfl5«Fv «n«smp«j Tw i^tTm >a^' 

sjir ^ n?>5 ^ srt^^f sr «ri% i 

sn ^TfrqTTisTr shrtipsit: i tsr^ 

C. P also says R'^5sn5^ n3:wr«rPT 

^ai: ^i^er. 

1- Extracts from C, P.-^«j w «nsT«Tmtf^?T ^: 

^trr: ST sTtg^c: i d: ®r^-aawRr?t 

( iTIIT?t) gr% fftg'5T*t«rf^STR SHC?! i |‘^J3-tTTft-3TJTRf «T«ffRs:i?t I wsi ^ 

^T ik^ SIH1%9: wrsTsen^ sn sr nt^: i 

«Tr>iBr«^Rt*TST^5'«if^’T«T: I as3f ^ wt%:--siaT 
sTsrerT 1 »Hsr?^ »?H$t ST OrirfcT ^?thst ii t% — g^'rtTj- 

gi% ^s<siiT^^€tTTiTtsTt^fl?^* 

3*^ *^*''*^ wsTs^sif^s^ I ^lar gT^csTRs^: I 

?if^ ^I t?TT^gf%sT?%s?T5T 

f5Rii^s:%^snsTs^siifTrs srt^ %{k i ^■ 

sTsgjii^a wsTi?[s.^RR ?is>5r^i/^^j * ti5^st??e- 

Tii^ei, qw^a^ ^ ' ^?n#q 1^3. \ qrgqM: 

%q«T I 

22. ^q»gsT Rsh<^5f^ q»re«r5- wj^3»3i «nfiR*n wRf nifir- 
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^gr5i: ^ i?ii- 

^ wi^ « jTf{Jr?rm i ^w^Rr ^r^mftr- 

!Wi s^Rrm^ I *T^ i ^ *i^* 

««nfrf^ ®?5nRr^^f%nfJmi i g ?t^ 

Rlr*5^Rrfeir ir^^rra: i ^^fJrerin ?:r# 3«!II sql^w?! i ^ Osm 
^?tt: i??f»!gi t%®ut:, ^n^ifcsir g ^ 0)r* 

#T<r?!ii]^ I ?r«iwf jt?! wr^g^r g«^f5f(^:^5ft«'9T^<!I- 

*iRr 5?if^#Tr^ 1 i ^iT?i?9n: 

^Rr»iiRi?i?n ^Jf- ^f^o?ir nit^rrt a?iT i «r«j^r 

Rqq^i ^*rqrq si g i fqiaffqsi 

STW I a«ri ^qq^aii f^q^aqqiq: i%i%q^ 

JOTfl?!’ I ^qr-^f^nrRiaqr ^^r?<Tqf(Jraqr i ^r^5«mfq q>?oWRrsn- 

1 ?T«rr ^cn: i:qiji\gmr: ^qigmr ^as:r sqf^flr^ 

RrRrq^a i qg^^asi qqrq: i qrqt mfJtaqi i ^fcg^ni 

q,^: ^rgnms ?i qq gflq?aif i sqf^qra 5qi%*Tt^ sqf^- 

«T^ t wia qrser i sn?qq g'lq^TRif^f^ qg^qq qq>R^q: i 

23. ?T?qi ^aaufiJ ^ad^qRr qi%’. s^tw a^f qq- 

«npr giif’i qfti Rrqqi^ i *w«qq sqi^ i 

!%■ ir^r— q%q qfkq f^fqqerr » aqi gqcfr ^qrq; j (%5ff- 

qrtqRnfrqia: i qr3jq^i.si^qqif%i^ i 

24. ^nsi’ciqrq ff^ qif: qqq; «r?qi i:qq5^ qqg qiqqfq 

^rg.q3q ’cq#qji^qi?qqi^qi^i ?rq^ I qwrg. fq»qqiq«B qjwqi- 
^qtiirBRqf qi«R Ciq fq?q RrTAqjfirj^qqqTqqjq 

q^rg«: »rqscf%»q: I «rq ^ qrqi: qq qq iq^^: i siq: ?qf5 
wq^: I qqrc q^^wi’l: — «rqiK! i qi^^r q qiqfq q?g6qqi%: 
sqqRiW* I ^qqqi; ^ m qi^^i fq « q^^q^rq aatqqrqqir — 

qiq q^ qqg[T3iJ q^ i qqr qqfq^^^isf^iqin^ » 

q?^^f I 

32. ftrg qqiWflr q>^i^Jf^qj{F(5r: qqrwqqqftai- 

t Vidya says qqisiqqi^ I srf|[ qq^ qit^ q- 

qq ^91^; | K&r&yaUa's first azplanation ia maob better — q W q^ 'i* 

qq|l q^aRI%^, which ia eontrasted with of the next line. 

Malli explains aa 

* Alao quoted under 7. 39. From Nirukta 2. il. 1 (^ivadatta’a ed.). 
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ffSr srw. i ig- wa* 

iraii^WTCfi ar aarrarra: i ag; traiu^^T «ia*c n«n* 

3 fic a'^vra 1 «nr;ri§: - ?nr 

«I»K?!PW Viafa < I ^VT^lST^TTqiTf^ 

3 1 fiefi?ni^«rwJTart%«i^rfr t 

I g:?f(?T ^ « aa 

qfssr iin^ ^q%f^ i am a^rsC^ X^r«T 

«iai% I 'T^J^ ^«*Tm» 5 ja: ^ 5 <mfl ^JRf a 
^nT#t% I aiai^w gtgt a «Trif^ 1 »fti?!i 

®ai am a aalcr 1 ^a:, ?^aa aimf^a; 

aa: ^jrai a aaf^r 1 t^filra^ir^ai crg^^rr^^rr^^ai a aawTPl waaat- 
f^fan^ I aa a^waaiftafa^'r aaa^ 1 a a aaaari^are- 
’Oig ^?rmg; srra: 1 a fl: a®: agqaa ara 1 aa*. i ag^ 

aaiaa'K't ara grg:* {k aa^r i%a^ 1 aa^ awr: jat st aaa aa 1 
a% ai’cl'a aa a?g a^r ar*a^ aar ar^far acaftra aaia 1 aa a 
aawat? aaaraaa a^rf^ 1 a aaa: sraa^q a*«w: sa«a^: i 
awqra r^^wr^fg^a: a^a: as; i ag aaif^ aearftajr g’ct^* 
afgararglm gair: a^ aaf?a \ ara i:aa:q at la€r^ si^at 1 aa: 
a^saJaf^ t argaraajaawr^aas'a; h 

61 - aisanar aaaar ara r^ a itait > aac aa^a aa^ar^ ag^ 
gar ftata^gaa 1 ft aarrg ^af am^aaf ^a aa ata?.ar ftar acraar 
a?:arr^?Fa?^g 1 aar asgrar ararar aatrgrar aai^rar ^rmar araraa 
^a aa 1 aars-^a; ^laargrar araiaafts g^icTig 1 a ft ^amr^eft 
^fip: ^^a-aa :aaaa 11 IT rrft • aar a argaia amar: aaraV am- 
ararg, asacaaag 1 araar asasraa: aara\ at^rf^ia asaitft 
^^aif^ aar ^a aa aaraar itaaajq a g a?:&?:a!ar 1 araat as- 
’grar marat aar aaraar ^a aa ^a^i^a ararar a^tfaa: 1 ^aar 
asajrar sgs^rar aar aaraar araar^a ^a aa ag^araig \ argar^ 
rtqj&ar ^rsat%wgqar 1 

81 - ai aaft Srn^a qraat aarair ^n^?^ft§ 1 f^g^nrarg-a^ 

* c <9iRWfl^ii^cnaaaf 3a;. 

1 ^loka\artika 2. 47. C read* ^ft ^Vaig I C. 8. 8 edition has 

a»a?ng. 

5 wait )%at^ Nirayaua. VidyA says— gn^jf »Rr 5 «! f^ar aSSat 

aia«{i aalt \ aihRnaig-Hiiaav^q^^^iqit qmiaa9f^a4a:qnqig i 



«twt arntnaq^i 

««t3(— ^qf; ^cqqrii. \ q^-sfti«if5!r «ia[g?rq:<ii l 

»n?n$l «raqm, q ww«f>^ qrnct^ Naw l f^fe* 

qwft «3Pit q?(mftr>q wja^aTftasnu'Jlr: aqra^itanr 
wn«n » miaqq f^sn^ t a^ aaai 

?R?xf^ aa^^^at^ aiW'^ i 

98. »rf feqinfV «n«^a!ft aa^aa^n! aiaron?^ 

qa»f awf anr^aaf ^q a t^al i qr (%qq«ft aa ftqRTqi%a: ^nnEa- 
aa'^ sfta«ftatqq wf%aqp?^ i ai q at arc^^ a a^g i aa: q%^i 
wasaiaf gararq^ wicm awf qi aqr, ^fiarrai at^^ann • «rq 
q ar: ai^r: ^ qc qq a a^ i q%?ft ^a: qasagq: 
qgg^ H^T aaarc^ aa i qq q qfaar aaq qre^r %a«a<%?}-<f qr 

qq^nai aatqTf»ar q^gli% 3« u i 

0 

CANTO III. 

12. 0. P, Vidyft and Jina read )^aqf|fn][^ tor found in Mnlli, 

Narahari and K. 

13. C. P reads like N. Vidya reads which is eivsn by 

G. P as a Tariant. Jina, Narshsri and Mslli read 

14. C. P reads qt^ for found in the otber oommentators, but he 

gives !irq^ as a variant. C. P snd Vidy* read qqr^^qr?:r%?:T for (J|XT, 

whieh is given by C. P as a variant. 

24. C. P and Vjdja read for^^^^l found in latsr commentators. 

28. C. Ft. Vidya and N read for ^Tf^aiqi found in Narahari. 

Malli and Jina. 

Narahari remarks on J^taqiai:— 

i:?:qqTf^q«n^f ^aias i;(^ i q^aiat^waqi:qiwt5rai«l[- 
aa: I qa*o^ »i*i’c^qqT(^qf r aaif^fa aa^mqiaaq ifir 
a^ i|a: i qat^a: aq: qc^^nfq: i qiqi^ra^r >«WR«n^aa: qq- 

32. C. P, Vidya and Jina read tor found in N and Malli. 

43. C. P, Vidya and Jina read aSa(.S{^ for 

aqa f^r^rq found in Malll, N and Narahari. 

I^anadeva remarka Aq^nKiTagqqa I qwiq traori^ am m[4 

imUsmnaamrfi ) 

t Ms. A reads qiaf ^ai . C reads i^qtnr: iHVEil 
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49. C. P reads tor (N) which he fires as a variant. 

Vidya. Narahati and Malli read 

60. C. P and N read Vidy6, Malli, Jina and Narahari read 

51. C. P and Vidya read for found in 

and others. C. P, however, says rjTST^^cT^:*?;. Malli reads 

54. C. P, Vidya and Malli read q'fgT^for 

03. C. P, Vidya and Jina read like N. Malli reads 

which he explains as %% ‘^s|- 

^^^r9n*TfITT3*t,^S«T’ The sentence 

« explained by Malli thus—^IjsJmjjfSXf 

Tlr3TTT3rqiI%!T54pr^M5^«r#JlI^?TFTeT I T%%^'T?rf *wt- 

srrn.ii'tr «n^:. 

Narahari also reads He says?j^^55; JIiTTJTtJT.Sf^ ^3^1 

»T54iR<T?TI 3I«ircq^ SI?ir3Rr^!T «K«?r5 

1%^ 

«4 C. P reads ^ITnr4Tl|rt(^ tor which he gives as a variant. 

Narahari says cTtsfri^ I ^^ 

5ET9i !TIlVT5HHT?ft{^ ^’Hsrfiwr I%«T 

<T^ ^’7511 WT jj^wfiTSirti^aiq^rr ^tr^rr 

^ I ^JT^5!j*TPfr ST *T^m97Tf^^'ri^»i??Tt&9J«: i ^ 

!TTrfl5rr5T??ffi% f Tfsri^Rrr: sTRirfrieir ijTRfir^rT:^: ?r^ 

Tira^^i li^mi ?riii5rR ?i€h: ^w^ rTH. i ^^«h- 

1%'^: ^»VI<(i^m9T55: I 

srj^^r^q; I ^§:r ^ ^H?rr <5 i ‘ 3 ^ qjIrvTTTrsr-’ 

5^5Ciq: i wqtflri5nF:^T!??Ttn ^3W wtr^ri i%?r5 : 1 

65. C. P. Vidya and Jina read !er5r?ft^Tll5T ?I?II ST i*®® Extracts) for 
rrraJT^qvjTW (>• «• ^T7Smi*l^?i; ST tound in Malli, Nara- 

hari and N. Malli and Narahari read ^tET^ tor 

68. C. P reads for ’STiTl 'T ^ . Jma, however, remarks — ^^fST- 

5r!WW^tnsT?^;ftr«T^^ t[? 3%; 5r?KT^f^T qr^: w^isit*t:. 

69. C. P and Vidya read for fonnd in later commentators. 

70. All except N read for cf^ntT N* however, says 

ffcT qr^ tc^. 

73 . C. P and Vidya read for 



Main takes 
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81. Narahari and MalH read for 

the sense of . 

Narahari says ^fx jm ST^TW Snl^i: gT^<T ft^ r»ft 91 ^%9 

5*r i ik?r999t5tre i 99 

5 ^ 59«r9:^9feTsm 1 $r9^9«%9 : 1 

9 * $19^9991 T%S^?9^; 1 59'l^‘e9 9* r99T I 

83. C. P ard Vidya read ^f^99I5f;flcSUl_ ?IT^.... found in 

later commentators. 

86. C. P reads JSf^qrf^ &*'«® TffOf- 

5 as a variant. Vidva reads M:alli reads f9C%«9!jn^* 

Jina reads thinks (?99%g 

f^9 gf^firCf’TT vrf^gftlr^sij) »* » '>«*‘er readinp. 

Narahari says r9^^ r9?^9iqW^ ? ) 9ri%«r- 

€TfR. 


j 90. Trans, follows Nar&yaUa’s second explanation- The verse has two 
meaninifs. (1) The bird (f9‘.) becomes the nltimate cause °f the 

^ ( noise, anxiety or restlessness) produced all of a sadden by Cupid 
St!999 ’WTrJI5g9T 9>1^ 911^^9) '• ®- Damayanti began to pine for Nala 
when she heard the bird's slory. The bird is now asked by her to apply san- 
dal paste to her heart i, e. to calm her anxiety by bringing Nala to her ^ 9^* 

(2) The bird is to solaoe Damayanti's heart by becoming as it were the root 
( •^be grass used as a sedatiTe. This grass, syas D. Was made for 

her by the Creator without any joints f^9%?rSFT?T^ ^I9T- 


95 f^T 511*^991). By becoming the or root of the bird would 

naturally act as 9 ^;^ which is t'je same as 9 T<!<!J <^g T . By pun. however, the 
bird is asked to give Nala to her (9^9r99r9 *“<1 »T?T+5[r99f9). 


Vidya reads for and explains the verse thus — 

*?9I9: fW: 9^r 951^^9 9 im 5 ^ 9 ^ i:r9 ^ 

1% 9 9r9t 9 9rft«9t% I 95^9^91 ^^1 |lr9 f:99 1 9^1 

^f9r ?99r9 ^f^9^r?99: i 9^c3«^3rfrT9f^r ^ ^9 1 r«' ®?9?9r? 
— *99 f^9 ^^J?9 9r^lTST9r: SRIC^lj I r99T 

95T3SIJfT 9^ 9^9R99«I 1999;^ » 999?t. 9^9 f9*r9 

' «rTRW9 99^99*19 9n?9391 91^ 

^9^9 1 999 ^9g^ ?9r^9{^lc99; | ( 9 %) 99r9- 


* 9)59 (9lj9 1 ). 
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5riT«!n i ft :rfr?T«i^ *T^ft i ^ i 

94. C. P ana Vidy5 read ^ for found in later oommentatore. 

Mftlli aeema to be alone in reading H f^T^I tor 

(t^i *T 

98. Malli alone reads for His reading is oor- 

rnpt. The idea of the verse is. ^iva and Cupid wish to excel each other in 
jubilation, the one being the rival of the other 

can be applied to Siva only, and does not convey the idea of Cupid’s rivalry 
with ^iva. Trans, requires modifleation- 

105. C. P and Mal.i read ^ f^^XTiqiiriTTH' rT^T %3WcT?Jnfr 
for former reading makes the last two 

lines extremely simple. C, P says_^j^ TTOTrST^ ITH: ^ ITWm- 

ft irsTf^iT fww sn^r^r 

Narahari’i leading is same as that of C. p. The accompa- 
nying Text has ^ I^jTRTfRnift eHT oto- Narahari says 

w5t: ^ic^eTsr 

f^^ '3Tr»^ I'T^iR^sr STtfKTirfH sr m'Snft. Trans, 

follows the following constmotion—^U^q^g-f^ qicT^ffSTir «Tftr?roi^Kmft 

(iT^rSTt:) .%^»TWTJTf^ (?r^^r^5ri%) sr^r f%3f sr. 

109. C, P and Vidya read for found in later commentators. 

114. C. P, Vidya and Jina read for g t S ’ Hfg (N and Malli). 

Il8. Narahari and Malli r:ad for found in C. P, VidyS and N- 

Jina seems to read though in the accompanying Text ** found. 

126- The verse refers to a custom of testing bamboos before using it for 
the frame of a bow. Varmilion powder seems to have been rnbbed into a piece 
of bamboo ; if the powder adhered to the bamboo, it was considered fit for 
use. Narayaiia says qjq-JUjvJTTqrj 

*3r9r^ :>“» »ays for 

5ri^, which makes the meaning clear- Here. Damsyantl’s rosy silk ribbon 
is compared to the trail left by vermilion when applied to a piece of split 
bamboo, 

Narahari says ^ Vig^tTI SrT»3I 5^% I cSTT "Sig- 

WcT^ «TRnn5Trw?4ri*^: i vig^<«JWT?!iw?rr 

sirtsit: i 9ri^«n Jcrnjrg i ^ i 
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127, C. P. Vidyft and Jina read *“ 


Narahari and N. C. P, Narahari and Malli read ^UJTTJT fo' #I^JTnT. 

128. C. P, Vidya. Main, jina and Narahari read 

Vidva and Jina read jfnrrT: cTf^?r:. reads ?n%?Tr:. 

131. C. P and Vidya read 1 ?T^I 

c. p says — 3^1 ^ri^n ^ 

Jina reads ?^r-Sf^Tlir% — ^ t^- 

JTgjnr?^!: rr^ur ^jfr^^. 

Malli and Narah.sri read — latter 

*»y* 5^ ^SF5I?r?IT 

132, C. P, Vidya, jina, Malli and Narahari read QTPJ^UTTT 
VidyS takes It as a form ; aoo to others, the suffix is 

135. C. p and Vidya read found in 


other oommentators. Jina, howerer. critieises the earlier reading— 

iTTs irrar^i ^?rT?:fcT:iRiE:% ?Tf^*Tcrq; 
mvsIT^^ gt rT^rrf^rTWr^ S?n5^t^?T I tTfl^ rTaRR*T^T?:?lt: ^T- 
€^¥rFc^T iTI3TiTft5rr5T%9rT%«T^?3^^^. w- 


Narahari says I »n^^r% ’TT^ IfSTI^RT f^- 

^n:: i srr^w’g i ifT^rTifi ^t^i' i 

Extracts from C.P.- 4. !5r^ ^ tr^r^cft ^nefR^ur 

3[n:?ur f^r- 

^9f?rT STITTS I r%«FraTH; wml^TRr ani ct 

grt 1 rW ?r% ^^riTr 1 ^^?Tier 

f^r=^^’7” srra ‘ ^ 

?r^?T ^T^r ^ “«T^W3ii5ri5i^i !Tq:^^i?!ji- 

JT?»t” ifk ^^T:CP?[??Trrr: fr# ST 5Tarf% I ^ft^JIT^T- 

sTPijr Ji^ 1 1 “sTSTrijynjjTJTRr 


I “rT^ siBjTjgTTjjTim'df ^g-STlTg^T^ 03 I JT?^!' 
f^srr?rijTiT«nt,’ll fitfi^^sT I — g^i?f^;Ti w;nfi%R^ 

?i«rT JTST^T 1T%: JTsrWqjT:! trsrt grscTii; ^Paw- 

’T?a ^»TirJTisTq^wj^3^sT ^TfiEr^sT irCrg^TJH ^rrgi'^^j 

WTsprar v?TT5riiT:fTr iti?^ i i 


H FromKagikft 7-3-47 

IJ Ibid. The Kalika giyes and as examples. 
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9- «? i siflr- 

irnn^i: i 

^VX’— 

f^^^sicrar g- » 5 pfl ^r i 

?n*ir?i: ?n*?nin3OT sml^r ^ ii 

T%»jirg!ir^^?T5T?riT3^HTi?rr!T i 

5 ?TTg5^f?cT srii^rr ^^^pvsr^rrr: ii 
?T«i5rTg^iTiT^ i5?T*T^^'rt^<^^<7#r i 
3t?TPT ?IimTl:tT^ ^^^tI5I?VlT: II 
»T?rr-s4^iJT?iT: gfJrjr ^r r%jcT?ft; i 

f^qar (^Jcrsr^ ii 

5TSII 5i?r^ ^ sTT^f ?iTg^ ^n'^Tg«#r ?n^r — 

H srg’^r^ifi^r n^crsTOr^irg^ ii 

5iii^^^?:(^Ji?rTiT?ift5iT5fr ?:if^sjr 
wik?ii fs:iT^?:^5r?if \ 

3n^( 5iw(?r?i^^%^i'^3g^: 

T%i%^i?rT T%viJi;T5rJT»T: 11 

22 . ^ ^ g?Hsri?^ 

3 T q%: €(iTm*T: l ?T^|r'i>Cr?i^: 1 g^r: i%gw: 

T%: — iTwr^i ^if<:^^: 1 ‘'g'jraviyg^ ^TTiscfr^f^ 

w^sr?Tr»TTri;urF5n3T%?7f^^Rr^|| ^qrrgcT^iT 5 ^: i”§ 

?r«IT ^ — 

«jc?iT 'tIjt q^f?a-?:g i 

g^jf (% Jivit^JT g^?i^ ^ cT?j; II 

5r?'5r??T^?i ?i?t; gr?ir gr?i«iWi ^ ^ ct?^ 1 
?rw55?Tg?gra^?7nf;^:5Tf%^t^ ^ il 

q^c^q^u ^q^URi; 11 ?f?i5r 
3rqcri^; ^crFs^sr 1 

TTST^Ir^cgR^q^cT ^^ 1371 : il 

2 ^ Kx^i sTw: ^nr^^i^r: f%gq^3nn ^r 


II c read* for ipf%. 

i Tbi* portion also is from ir l^^f ^. 
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I ««rT— i «t«it 
W 7 ?T f^ 5 <j^ 5 n’«i ^^r^^njsi^r ?T«ir i i%^^:— i^TrTHr 

wif^«rP!FnT^ ww^rr^m «f(^»f(^*T ^ ?T«n i 5 *tj wr?T 

I?n^ ^ I ?Pf^ ?I$P? ?TJHWf^ ^ I ^- 

Jirer JjtniT I ‘ J{i»?fiiw i ^ 

«r?[^«R ?T II ^«TJi?n lire i 

62 ?rfirr«iJTT?«n?ft?§r init 5 ?ir^: i «TftT«i JTmTc«w?f 

f% ITT® ?f«n*Tr?r0 ??«i fre Ot’n?!: i sjf|p- 

5T^;[ITWT^ — Jnnin3^*T«iTnn:T5n*i;?p!Tf^?T 
l?«i ?i%ir?Tt»T( ^?i?r I i[?a Jifm?«m?r^ T^tf^ l w?** ?c*i<S ^rr^jq;, 

Rirrerj i ^rgsn a^Fi^ nr JT€i«fif?i^: i ?riHr«rm- 

f«j r^jret ff^ 'rren'arrq^ ■ 

^ 5 ?!^ ^sj JTs^ «i^t: m 3 «it i i ira ^hsit- 

S'?: ' k ?rt^r agrr ^ 5 rren: a?in!^r^m sfsrr- 

f JT«^ ^^rsT re^sjwPi in%<nn ^jwsrrm'^ Jif «i4r- 
3nsfi% I yrRfir g m i : Hf«i^%n?it: ^iim 

?r?n sT«iJr?r: sr^^rer ^jwtS '^Rtre: w ^ ?T«iTt i ?t^* 

wftiKrwwT”f«r% i 

WIT ffrf?f:il ^q^rT^rfriiwriirW^: • «i?r5 wwi%— ^■ 

fwwT f^i W ^ cTwrjBr: ^ »• ^qw:w??T^w 

^wwr ww « ?r«iT i ^rqqqwtqi wh qfif^ft- 

?qw: 1 ^TWTwrqq ^qqi ?% ^inwi i qis 

* Vidya ^ays-^so wq w qsqi wv^T^q ^?qi ^qi 

?wt ^ wsqwftwrq: I HOT qfij WT wnq qftroi qqt qisqqiflHrr- 

vwqr? I ’ilimq gq; g^jfe, w*?q nsq gqTs^q i 

t ? Vidyft and Malli r«*d for qqqtrq. 

^ P HI Vol. I of Hillebrandt’a tditioxi' 

( Ough» to be 

t Cf Nar&yaUa’s second explanation — WWqi^^ ^WSJf 

^ wq: jjqrarfiTfliwar^nqi qqin (wm wiqg) qqrefJrajrwipfl'W 

^ wwiTi 

II C explains ^ ; T gl uRTSTT which does not suit tbe context. 

** C ^ qtww: fPW wwari 9Jiq qw WW W d*n I WWq^WiW 

WW qrisrf^w^: i 
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I 9 r*iwr w^Rfiwrsr 

^ *n^ i^srtJraRfffSTtTT ?ra Tqarr srreurnr ^ ^ ?t?jt ^ ^irm 
JTra:??ft m stth h ^?ir i ?:^ar!!Tr 

^r»ir?T’ 5 :; I '‘^<Tan sRura wr?i:”i!i^f^ 5 f?nJT 5 T^f%f^rg: 3 TT:^??r- 

err<^ i ^5 3 ^r ct«it i ?r^FJTi% i%»^ 1 i 

65. m ^hh m gcfnrf 

*f(*ir si^rg^tf^ srter^iTTJ^ <1^ t^gT^Tf 1 ir^g^ 

«^ 5 r T^TrTRf g^r?Tr 1 

??ig; 9 r^*reci#?riwir^?iT«^^ gj%wir 1 

?isir ^r 5?p ?:5g: sjt sn^r x^ 1 

^I f^gi 3%»T WI ^ «I I ^^?Tst(<TTQ^ ^AraSTTlir- 

V ^ 

I ^Rs sn'wng^ 1 ucrkr- 

srgsRT^ g a^r*T: 1 ?tsii=^— st^tittui^ eisoiT I ^*ir- 

^TifaR?a^ ^ I grr w i 

73. t ^wf^rT R^TTt^ HSTSIf f^^^^ 

gg^t r%g^iv:T/^^ 1 g *Tit ?t?t i lirg^- 

^f|^rw>^T fvnBT%R ?T 5 r cTm I f?T: 

^^JTfg ^Rig 3’Erqr irs^rg <rg qg; qr^?T^ ' “’C5«rr- 

oTRr JT 5 rrRi%^ R 5?i^F Jifg |g 

* ST^r^ 1 q^q'g Rq UiiTSTl^ SR^IT^J »l5Rq cTR, *r^ RcT^ ^HT- 

it^^tr” f|?j^ 

^g ^ri%Rg^ rTgiggR^r f ![r ^i^qt^rg^Rr 

cTT^rg^si^ q ^r: I qg Rfiri% qRipqr i%g^T: 1 

90. JTqig IT jr qg^qiTR ^Rl^cgrq siRq cTT- 

qiqsjiTRg^g iq> q 1 qr^q-^^: ^^q^q 1 t% 

SPTR iqq^ ^^H^q ^g^qjqj^q ^rgqq^ gg 1 i%gqTr *iqrg-f^: 

§ Cf, Kavyaprakasa, Chap. lo_^,^„f^ i?q qw 

q qqpos^sf^ I %qqr^iqr qtq?^^ s/^qn^iqj qq1a?qrg I qqi qiqqqj^. 

q%fRqr^& qqRr^«iqrqq?q I qqf-qqqr etc. 

+ Karyapraka^a. Chap, Vll, 
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jjTs^'f { ?r ?rr?m?nrr ^ vm^ ^ 

^ 7«TRf^^ sr^ISfr^ Sfjc^f ^ 

*r5R3r$r'i^i?i 5^1! • ?ff^sf^qr i ^Tct^ci^tr^ 

^r?r I 5r arfrcTf^rr?!; um arir Jfw?ii% i ?T^f^r 

^i%?f 3sr<T ^ i «KT?r5’n5<T 3?gi% i 

08. ^?*t^h; ?rmra ??:: wr: SrRj ?r^WT 5 ^ 

355 ^ I n^iiivm^ r^: v:>^?:^gtti snc?i I 

f5rwq[^ I f^pr: 3?i?% 5 ^ mcr 

5 T I ijr^^irr ^5 1 q?:^5c 5 t^ 

535^ nTcjy ^ 1 5 ?if?T^« 1 

>o*' I ^ sT^^?i^t^ff2[m?Tit«naRT^^^t5rT^^^3ifN?n- 

?^rn?cT:<R?:?jj^?i I I'^^jrTrfnq^-cT’Tif^i: ^grwari%sTin_ 1 fi%c- 
«niii5=tT fl ^rs^i%%Rm«TW*T: 1 rsne^r^^f^g. 

w*Tmi^ ^RTg'i^^rni; 1 g^r: ^ 

?rs 5 ?f^?i ^ gfn »nr?^ htt ?Tvn t f^R^^f^rnr cT't: i t%^- 
^^1 ?i^?T 5^?TRTJi;“^?ncTJT^FT^: 
i:^3[^i^sr5fi^!jt ^jcr^m^jjr ^ 

1 ^Hht ^i^tt ^fs: \ 

f^: 'Ti^r Wiro?r: 1 
^n^jirnm ff^i?!jr ^j?r5i?f(»Tig;, rr«iT ^msi^fresrfqig; 

^IIT I ^3T^rri:^ufRT I ^ Isi^! I rTW^ig: ^jg- 
^UmiT JRS^^fTR f^l%; I 551 I STN ^51^1 ^ 

RT'31 ^grgf^ 5751% I ^am; ^JTiwrijaj 1 

125, I^f;i;n5^ 1 ?r^^ 5 r^nr^- 

fstfTTri^R^jjrg a^cRi^wr; 


I! c 5t: ftw mjfiaar gm wj^rei i i5 gi ^ i tNc^ jjjr 57af^ 9 «4 q«- 

^ a^rtEha awf «7rf^ I 

t Vidj& Bays f^a.ff 

* 2, 43. Part 1, 
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jT!!^ «?iw«i»?r?r^?rNiT?^ sq^r^q^i d^cTi^im 

iR^ I wsr; I crm ac^^ijswfs TninT^t: %qt*T[?^ ^i^tt- 

^4: ‘ HJif^Rr^a^r^i i 


CANTO IV. 

13. C. P, Vidya. Malli and Jina read Wm'^?T g^*?; for «IinU? ?T?g- 
The Latter reading is artifleial. 

16. C. P. Vidya, Malli and Jina road for 

63. to NarayaUa. who reads ?IRl 

qre: ^«ar«r5T5r^fq?T:. C. P. Vidya and laanadeva read, howerer* 
Malli reads ^dr. Jina does the same, but he explains the 
reading WJTr^Sf. Malli explains thu8"~^SI ^ WJTI 

sjftifin wir ^imsTtn^t ftrg. i 

W3n?i- 

?T«?nt, 1 5T g?n5grs^*T?r!ftf^ sgg^r i 

«rwf^ ^5(5 «r3?n7 crm i por c. p’s 

explanation see Extraets. 

60. C. P. Vidya and Jina read for wgi^g found in Malli 

and N, 

68. C. P reads for (Nand Malli)- The former 

reading is given by N as a variant. 

70. c, P and Vidya read for IVJ^Tf. The latter read' 

ing is given by 0 . 1’ as a variant. 

73, 0, P and Vidya read fpr ST'jJSTQT found in 

N and Malli. The former reading is given by N as a variant. Jina reads... 

and gives as a variant. 

70. The V6?se is variously explained. See C, P’s explanation in the 
Extracts. 

Vidya alone reads for »7Rcg%. C, P, Vidya, Nand Jina 

agree in reading ft<V4?T. Malli and Isanadeva read but the 

latter explains the reading aiflo* Aco- to Jina and C, P, f^^WTfT 

is the form of preceded dy W. Aco. to NirayaUai it is the 

of the «rfr*T^i7^ root IT Hi}^. X^&nadeva derives it from 
Jina mentions the reading and says 
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Aeo. to NSr&ya^i gad Jina, “to bo tbroe-oyed * jueaiia “to 

b« anfry" Jina tays alio that tha “third” eye miirbt refer to 

w?W «iiMt iww^). 

Narahari layi ^ 

tr «rf<>g 3 tst^ i 

» ?r«r^r fw?^r «n%cn »r^ w*it sW 

aRCT 

an?r rR«§: i 

77. c, p, Vidya, Malli and Jins read fSrf^ ^ for rRj ?r5rf^. 

90, Soma read ^HF l%*Ti'?5*^for WfF Malli readi 

end explains it as 

91. All read 5*^*^ fo' the inoorreat 5^*^ found in n. See Pt. ^iya- 
datta'i note on the versa. 

96. The , in order to avoid looking; st the rising; moon, turns 

his bank at the east; a«d the south wind ’R'T) which might mean 

also *the wind of the right' oomes and tonohes him on his left, and not on the 
right beeause he faces the west (X). The wind is thus not 

The real meaning is, however, that the sontb wind, though called 
is never (favourable) to forlorn lovers. The epithet 

She wind that eomei from the South, the region ruled over 
by Yama’ is purposely used; fuoh a wind of course cannot be pleasant or 
favourable If, however, wa insist on calling it wa malt 

suppose it to be the right (^l^fll) arm of Cupid. Throughout the versa 

the word is played upon* 

The idea of foilorn lovers turning their backs at the moon is found in Kada- 

mbari-Filr’Rft^rSTrtfffRr 

102. Tfrr3^ C* P. Vidya says X^'- 

i ^5^ 15?^— 

110 . C. P and Vidya read for 

Malli and Jina also rood 

111. C. P, VidyS and Jina (Text) read ) f°*' found in 

Malli, Jina and N. The latter, however, gives as a variant. 

(X) Narahari says muqf | qftwfJlrgW 
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;„ 2 . c. P read* for arairsTnsf^^ra^B^j 

found in Vidyi and N. C. P ramarka qtSI??!^ I 

*’“■ 5ta5r<Wa5i^5t^?n^f¥T:, but Jina reads 
fnW^fOrRr,j,«nd ‘bat. thonjeli and mea,p the lujue thinif, 

we have to^Ruppose a djffj|rane* ia shape. . Malli^reads 
and sajR.^^I^: 

113-. C. P meniSW » ▼ariant for 

115. C. P. Vidya, I<anadeva. Malli and Jina read f®*" 

found }p, N. MaHi;r«ads f®r. found in C. P, VidyS, 

N and Jma.,, 

117. Narahari reads ^^sqnTr^cTT&^I.'irrersncr^^'for ft«i:- 

jr%siRni;^. «»y* wr?f^rJTi?:R#%eft^JTRJTf^ cts^: ^sRjirlsT 

s^TTf^iJr ^^«rsif?TEnffr f^«is nfcrsrp^lt ^rsr- 

I <T«nf^ acr^??! 

^ri;, I «rf*r>*T^t5r*iT m i 

5r§t5F!n«i^ ^f ^ T%;rRr sni5??fr«T§ri i c- p> Main hnd 

Jina read for . 


121. Vidya, Malli and Narahari read f®*’ 

; VI v <■ t'S\, ■ j " . ... 

f^’sTJT^i , found in C. P and N. C. P, however, mentions the former reading. 

Narahari says I ?r9n^ 53W- 


5Ri%5iJ ^i%: 

sn'^ggf^fTi i w,(ilj;mk 3a4 H^T5fir% i i 

SRRr*W«5T?Tr l ^o® o'»® Extracts. 

122. C. P. Vidya. Malli and Jina read for 


Extracts from C. P— 


j8* I vr^i^^cft ^:ia; 

,a?3^r f%«r^ r%f(- 

«rg?kmrft- ^?r: ai'i^ ^ sqfjr^gK 

^wriR sri^rq;^ i ?ic« vJi?:fqgcT: gf% girwRm 

^RTf *TtqM^TTf^«»TFi qtssr^T 

?T sqfiracfcn *Tffi ?i; ^?Tmv^59rg»RRi?i; ^msr^ «T^a: 

I ?i9r g ?r?h jt siriJr^R:^ 
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I ^ '*% ’W’, ^ ^ wro Tf?i 

<r f >Tt: i P^ I 

20* ?wn sn^w^jnfir i — f^<fli«TR **«i^ 

ftymP ji t i i «wr*rJir^ fir^T I '*w«n«j?i 

3 S*r. ^T ?R«iT c^ ?T«n wgft: i f^’jjrn— 

?i3 ?i 5 T nxn gg g^ ggti^ggP^ g:<r 

?gragnr(R I «ififgc?g «3 sft^rgfnigii^ggT*ignl:t i ^^ 

uT^r ^fgKg I 

63. fRr g!^ I q; q'qr: Tgcftf^^S gig*l. «raif^ • qq*ggqq- 
^gp> qi I ?r q^: qj^i: qiai^ 15 gigg«i«ftfilr qjw: 1 f^rqn* 
f^qraf^ ?ig I qrqqt qj gR ?nq> wrajg qjqr: 1 qrqqr Wf ?m% 
*nn/^ gjg: I qrft?q q?§g?jngigi 3 qpgqTR^^sgfir 1 gg 
qqir ^qr ggi qjgigqq qngfW: q^gtggi 

I qrgi^gi srgiqqqr ^ 1 qggr qigi 

vnft^gT I grg gi ggrqg^ 1 g gi wn 1 gwr ft is^qi sq?^- 
gfq: I ftqgR^ fqjtq: I q% qj^WKq: JTaw: » gqi«— Jjft* 

ftqgrgfw: qtgV i g q^gi* s^^^qf g'ii5ir^?iq>: ul 

76 - rq 5?:iiiqi «ftgqftqg qjgqqgt gftrg: • q^qt— ftgqg?qg? m 
qft’=3ft:§ ftgq: qtjsq gqr gqqr qi qrjfqi 1 qg: 5 fqfq qrftr- 
g^ qqqgr g^ ft» ^qqggift ftf^^ql^ ftrsqg irT^i g 
ft^sgft^qg I qfgpgqrrqrg; qiqgigwiqR^qsqT^: 1 qci g^ ft;q(- 
ftqft>; g*3 I gft qgrg^qqg; 1 qqg “gqqftrg^ qft 
OTiggqgTqjTg II rqft 87 ^ «gf^ I qrwTggTg ggiqjgTg I ^q»: ft- 
^ g^ q»Tgqqn%ggrqT3 1 qqq qqq qiigtJftfgg: w qr ft^: i 
qgi q^hrqiqq: • gqr gr qrq qngiftrggRig i gqgrg ft^: i q«i>g 


t Narahari »ays qsqi gJr’. qwigift ggift qvftw^; I g ^Sgq: 

ftqrnifitfftq w^q qimggrqi qw gjfiqqq eroi ?ft/?qt- 

aft: qqqBnqgq. gq^ • gi« gwjq«iiqi)g «q«qgiq q t q nfqa ft g gqft I 
gq g ft|: g^SRiq? qyqgM ; qjqiq g»mq qcl^wiq^g i 
« qpr: i 

t HamaeaBdra’s Anek&rthaBamgraha 3. 666, 7. 

I Vidy» aayi fiiin<m; q ^q qq »qil8iqg gf gf I glTfS^ gjft gf ft- 

^ gqS^ g^ *qqwq: fg: I 

1 AbhidbiaaratnamaUi 2 . 21 >. 
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ifwi:, *1*1*1: • ^ I ^^* 1 ;^ I 

*3* wi 3 s 4«I( *14^4 ipn 1 ?r<!n fir^- 

yg^ ng^ ?r«T fidrirg jjjbt i 
nf^gw>: ^twp^st it ^wc ^ * ! f^f^: 1 ?i«n “iR*n^ sn^ 

^ ?r?ii arw^srt^ 

»nflrhpi«% 5f^:” ^Rr# m*ra gRtn^q ^Tin^^sr 
I *ngm^: 1 

44 . % 5fW9 ti^K-cr ir*^ ^r^erT *i7«&«r{?RT 

4TW g*t wRr f4?:^[«!IT*iRr 

^rg.g*T *n^r*ril «Cr n irRsjjrg 1 tfigag— qi:^c ^RrgjBgl: 
gs^f: ?^cg5w4t: 

fJrlir ^PKTTcfgi 'T^RifnireT^i^^rJTT i^sig 1 f^JT^-fri!!! ^i^Jcr- 
?rf^: ffer *^gtiT ^rf gjig \ Ir^rt gRsrr ^ 

W5R54 35T srsn^r i ?rsjrfi qR*n!R*n asnsj: 

TCT^ qn’IaR aiqq: q^wg; \ qt^g W qirnqRi 1 qqr 
*T^?n%ft: ^ q^q qr ?:q q<^gq qr ^q fqdk*5l 

gir qq?Fif^ (k ^ fn%gi %w q?qqts qrqi: h t%qtiiRTin p qq>gq: 1 
qq*nf?t:?rq(<»<q i 

121 . ^ tqqq; qiRrqq^q^: q: g^T^* qq^qqr q q q s f q f 4Rqq- 
(5l^q qffqisc «I?fF qftqr^ 1 q^^qig qi?r ?RqT gfqqi qq^qRf 
qralqr f^qn'ir: qqqF*:qqrT^: qf%; ^fhn qrrggi%qT qR» gqd5> 
qrqqrg 1 qRrq--ii;i%q:a*Rqit qrf^^ww 

qqt q«T: qqi I qiqqr q;q| — q;^R: iqqqrt qq^FR- 

qjfftqi qqr ^fqr \ qiRrqiwW^ qra qiRiqffirefifeRT: i qnro^— 
q;%q:a**qqT ^^qjgqqf qi%: q»fRq: qicggfqqt 1 wq qqftqn^- 
qifii: q(%; ql*qq?:rqqqt JfvRnq; qrn'^q^q qi qicggt^qi 1 


(( Mag^hit 1 . 1, 3. 

t Cf. Vidya-qlf^ q(%f^[( — qi%q: fCRqqr qqiq WI^H q4( qwi: W I 
qqi qwn qqn; fwq qnqFfi?!^: I Nirayana say* q%4nq qq qif% qqft 

mqqftfir qt%qqqqqi (qft:) I qq4: qqiqq I qi%R: qqqqi llJftftd- 
qq w I q4 qwm^iqiqqt 1 

t of. Maiii— qqgFqiqflDqij^: qfi^Riqlf q foqq qm w4Rw^qt qqi qqiq> 
«Qfqi q(^: qii^: «*«• 
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• r CANTO V. : ■' 

4* C. P. ;rMd$ liyf found In Halli, Nl»ra* 

nari and N. VWyi and, jiTjna read .whieh ri» grt:fen XtJ 

N^yaUa at a. variant. & f.„ment!WM as a variinti but it is 

probably aj mistake for V ^ r 

ll. C. P and Mailli read for reads 

S3 

17. (§liT«|ot|tj5r®^r‘ (Malli and N) ^^v,(Jina and Vidyft) , 

C. P. Jina and Malli read for ^t^^*ioQnd in C.-P and others. 

34. C. P. Vidya, jina and Malli read for ^^*Ta7 

. 49. All except N /ead for ... 

82. C. P and. Vidyft read for ^ 

85., Malli alone reads f- 

94. C. P, Vidya, Malli and Narabari read for 

lOO. C. P, Vi,4yft, I^ftnadava and Narabari read 
?tir The former reading is naentioned by 

Na,payaya as a variant. C. P says | ‘'g^tTr*- 

^cn?irwici4:^iq;” 

.^arahari remarks giSTWJ^Sf^g?^ SI^^cT:. 

.,,ilO. ,g. P remarks SriTW5f^rwi^9lkr?4r I isrf^l- 

(^re)— ''W^WIT«iTSeR:TO^?ref{cr^« «^W'l5T”fitr«TT^vri’T “JT S'lcfW* 

I (Vamana’s KavyAlamkara 2. 1. 15,16)11 

112. C. P. vidya and Narabari read for. 

(Nand Malli). N remarks I 

"3- 5?rt^?nq[7~ “sT Iir?rWT?^ 

5R” swhw WcJR'I??^ «r«rR ijtisi^?T: c. p. 




t See also Extraots 8. 96. 
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115. C. P. Vidyft. Main, and Jina read for 

117. C. P, Vidy& and Jina read 

•ays iTOT ^«IT ^r^epfiretr^:. Main reads 

l2l. c. P and Malli read NarayaUa. vidya and Jina read f^. 

^ r8“»«^ks ?rq sr?^: ^ g qtmg si®^- 

?iic^ I 

132. C. P, Vidya and Iganadera read qpj^ <i^5s§iflrai?r; for 

?rt srf^-- ..found in other aommeatators- C- P says qjg 9T^Tg, q^ 

»K sr^f^rmc: i 

133. C. P. Vidya and Jina read qiq5lfJT?ftqq:?I!Sff: 

(Malli and N). 

135. C. p, Vidya, I^anadera. Malli and Narahari read for . 

Vjdya. Jina (comm ) and Malli read qq|q\ like N- C. P, Jina (Text), Isanadeva 
and Narahari read I So* Kxtracts. 

Extracts from C. P.— 

29 gqfq lat qaTwi ’qt: q q^q% i qirfh- 

q(.sfftl^fqWT qrPr q i qwi: qiPrg^: qs'm qrqq: q?q«W!» 

qrqf^: q <n r^: i qh^q^iqiri • «rqisf^ ^qfr?: qrfltg^- 

T:ntqrTq[^ i qqr qr^rqr qqq^rqr qq qrqngr f f 

^q q€f qq iqqqrff^ i%c ^q*t. I f^qq^iq: I qqi f<rf<- 

g^Tilqq {^k q • q?:q»^qi^qnS qq: i 

«rs(j wsiqr qr^fqi ff* qq«^(^ 

qq:q?:qi^flni^ • q^q^q^f^ i%*q ^q qqri^ qraqr 
qfiq qr: qijqf^ i q(?m5f ^ 3^^’’ + — q*n^f^ 

iqfqRT^q^wnqqqsffsq^ i ?qqq^n3jqrf*jqqq?5rf q«F?:«Fqq; ii 
qqqjin. I qrgqftqfqjqRq^q l»fqii[- 
w-q qftqfinqTcq^qf^t , q^rqf^qnsiqt^q^q qqr 'wi- 
qrT?n^ fqsrpqq; I qrqqq ^ qqq f^?(q;i qq: qt i^qint 

qiftq qi q?:qn^. i ^Kqif^qRTr?^ qjKqif^rqTqraf qqjjft f%qncr: i qc* 
qrqniv «FT?:qin?^r qrqqqi qq q i ^q^qr f^q»qT5i 

f%qii$tsqi 5&qq(% I qq*T (3t?q?q;^ I H?:qqq?qrw wqti^fqcq I qqai 


t Anargharaghaya 3-6- 
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sr^T'gr: 1 

?T?T sfii!«i!i55i Itfjiwgf3*f^gf(^ 3n?TH i ^ *T#f I ft»*g;?Tqf 

jfrxTWwr^ i w5^ir^«Kt?!jiT>5q q:«k 

^f^cTRfer I srqc 5 tt« «pr%?T«i^?T » Sfs^- 

fl’ T%^fK?r^i^ i ff«i ?i( ^ii i%«i- 

^w^rsT w w ll-w^: I srrfj^r^f^ f^3?r«T».?r5T «r?T^Pt 
?r^r?j; ^M^rrirrsiJTgiTrsTsrm^sTriWJ?; i ^tsfir ^mMWJiisaw w^ 
5?rs5?rr i%sTi?r i ^nffli^rgirr f%?i5 J^ru^n^rs^: i 

JTf^JT^ft 15 5^«TT jfrJTW^tsrf !r I%?I5^?ft I 
‘^«^?cRriIQ5 5^eTr I ^^ST ^ttScWgrT?!; Haif?»^T %^lf«I^i: ^Nqr- 
a» f^!T5^ar t^^rrurf ; i ?T 5 gjR*i— *?aT 

WISTT^ 4TJ?IRWg rrt%^^ apT^ 

5^; ^53 wCrg i 

gnq^ srm^(%, ?i«ii aiT^tt 

^ I ?T^Pi ST I 5? fl: art: 5^cn ai^ w*t 

?i«T5% ( ?TT<arr ^«iWi5[r>T aia:^>54aii*Tl[-si% i ^grcTtwiBr^atf^ an>r flnr- 
I ^ «rg5OTa^(5rnc:— ‘ m m l^eri 

^asTT w^asTi ^ vT^g I ^ilrjTain: ci%5:g: I 

-sf^ ^{svn^r f f%*ii[3rsr imis^ i aii ^llrirsrtf ^ ei^ i 
?rara t%?T5^T5J?rfft;aim% garq^^^r t^iarr 5 f^^& 5 % ^i%*It^t«tt- 
^^a5iiT*ii^ # 5 ^tJmiTa!q «Tg; i nsarnq'Fw g «i#r5T:aiw% 5ra!ia:i- 

«IT^Tg55'l^s5CW% ^ga:^s^ 'T^ ^^cir I ?T?qn 3Tl^i: 

^arrit^f^ i ?T?raj g^siTiTiTtain i ^f«i Irf^israri^TaTf 

arisTT sr ^ 5 ^ 1 ;rg arj^ erg ^^ 5 ^: g^- 

s*5’t: 5^T^T5T geft 555[w 5^?T»%^aiinsT 55!»scrf >n ?n5 I ^TTOi^afSr 
^ssfcT fm T%$rT^?r 5aj»5?ims&^Tg[ar i^Riai 1 1 ;i 5 ;^. 

^tT«an5:7J^ I aim i%cr^r ^r% ^rai gajj^^raftajjffr? aT3r5^?Twi% ^nram^i 
?T«n ^ «i?T^i^:— gajT^i^: ?!« 5 g^T 5 is^v:iri'a:^ 1 g;m5&5T5^?T:5(- 
Ji?r: 11 1 «T«im saiqar wsnai 1 

^*r^%i%3‘5r I rrairg'— lrfiiR» Ijjprr^fr 1 g^- 

g?T5«^ ajil^ ^^larajjt: 11 ?9if^ ^T% 5 Tf ; t ^rgm^it ^garf^- 
:aa^Tf|Ra9 1 

124. aiJTOTJH^li;r^TTO?j^^ I ^ f^q# 

^JhTff^^rqf^i qq; ?qiqf^ I qg^ T% qps^qi^q^q 
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an 'Trs: g n i cm^t aftgr srrf^^J: 

^fp^^TSTW I nm^^TTST ^ I % ^nrt^^^crTara- arirr- 

I ^pjf^jrq^rsi ^ *T i iftqTf^^:: jn: qrw^gqt- 

f^f^rarren ftrar^jjtq: I Or%q (k OTaqaiif \ najr— 

:fr1^qg I q^ ^ ^a:qjq:aiai > ^ ^nlrq ^qi^^jJtqra; \ 

srarqq ^i5rigqr% ^^T^qqqiq ’HiqfnqqrfqqqqsTPT > ^qq; ^■.- 
^nsqqqr f%q: i 

qg. ^ ^rmqrei ^s^gCT fqgaqm qnnT^r 

^rr%^qjTrq3T^5n* i nfr^ i nan^- 

srqm^g^sjrg rq^^ ^ajrqpvrqrf^ n i qq «rq- 

WJCWiqqt qisq^in m^qsgqi^l^llfqsqqSTa:: i »il3Fl q I 

qqq: !(ra^qrqiqf^ qiqrs^q I qg; nsiRr ef ?5nR: arif^qT 

qg^R I t%gq — irftqq; qrwg^qjdq ^'niq sr^ f^refn qrg^^RPt i 
^n^WfT^qqf^ \ 

135. qt qra ^ qq qr:SRTqjJ^ ?f%qftRftq ufk qf^g^ffiqri^iajg: 
^mnfn% I firajm— ^nw qnirrf^sft i r «tt qjiml qf^§ ^jrt 
qf^are'i^R qf^grr qr^qq aqtqqiH^ qn^qrqq snw 
qfDlt qiqfqvqr 1 q^T qqqm ^TFqwq qqi I q^fr^qqq ajT^ 
qqf qqfqi ?f« qnV srf^ qt qf^gRIlH q^qiqqqjti ^q^ 
fRr qrqq qqfq q^q^^s aft^qg^tqi: wi^n:: «ftq: qraqw 

qqqqfq^q, qqr *qf^-^-a^Tqq,- ^ q <g iqsf qwi^ :' qqrqrii'^^- 

qfeq^l%(^qiqqtqT^q qn?;iqqf^ l m\k qq^q^ qig^q't qii- 
aqqT q I qq: ^^qrqqjqi wqrqqtq «i«q^[ qjBw qrqq^ ^q- 
qpqa:^ «ri?ftqqf Iff f^srr qfqq^ifiwq i qqrq ^leqrqq:— “r^q- 
qsqRnqRT qTqqqiTs” ‘ iqn'^qiq “qq ^T^r- 

*c 

§ qq>4 niq !jf^«Riw ^ 

NB 

H See Voo. sub voce. Vidyft sayi.gf sj|^Mi%fl3ftqq qq I qrq-qi ^ sfit- 

''B 

«f^: qiSRiqq sif% , qqaiqqf^jqH n(^ q^ qSSJqq: I 

NB 

^«^-aq>qr q#«qq ^qaFiqi aqqgufsft \ qqi qq'iqt i 

it s^?nq f5qi qaqtqtqfiqiT: f,^: \ qi5^ qnqq qi4qqwqqi- 

qq si^M^ qjqqq qqn: qiqiRqiqqiqqr q^S f q q r sntqiff?! sntq^fqi i 

^B 

qw: q^w&fiwjflSRq: i w^Mqaq qi^qzi srf^srt^: i qi ^ si%qf^: qi qt qiq 

SB >« SB 

qqRr I qif^ w^q qqt’tN aqamiji i q^ I qrt^ qaftaft qqf^ \ 
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^qrg ?nrT wwjRj 5Tre^^^ i 

Narahari explains the first two lines thus — 

srf^ era ?n srf^gra: 

srf^^rt i ^'karfr— 

err arferar vw^sit «f^sr?iWrr sraiwef^n 

^raeragiTH «i45r raRrara?iiq[^ ^rar ^it ernft- 

^i?fr ^ srrairrm^j^TTf^fr vt& «^rS ^ w%§?n fra^r: i greraf^ ^sn- 
*TTr»if% i fT«iT ^r^rajTfif^T 

^ ’^nra’t «i«irf^qn‘^fft i 
w ffer ^km grt^m^Te^r^: i er«ir ^rf^erg^eiiTT^raf 
?TraT: WT crreTjft i ^?t<t ffir grlrftf^ flrcfi?itjq: i ^ sf. ^in 
srftT ^ m srf^gf^: «i^rfr*if€rr srtefi i gf^nferraf^n^^ i 

— «n^ 3rr?fr #n^54^ «rt ^ eTrarffiMr > 

(af) Wtse^ «ra«?ra:'T5i%»i(^’n:f i:^ » i5s^r— 

wJ^jrraJirq'^g^ 3rf^?ra?rr^ra ^«isl tr^ s^ra- 

irrais ?iT I q^tsftrai^g^m'^vipraTi^^ 

i ^«i g- wwrat: »ratf^ ^^>iit*tWcT ?ras^: i 

^rf^^mfsr "T’C^q’i: «rra?ira^ ww^«tlf ^rrar: ^ cnesrfig i 

^r«Ri^^rT%n^i q|: wst- 

ffeT I «rfM^ira«r^rf^5f^ J?r»Tr^^ri: i j[f^ ji«iri«t^^ i 

CANTO VI 

1- C- P, IS&nadeva, Vidyu., Narabari, Malli and Jiua read for 

found in N. 

9. C. P and ISanadera read TTRJTRr J?:*!?! ^f^- 

^rsTfi^if^narag i 

elf »T(5*TraTra f^ *T5ira 

?13rsr?m%f^q; N. 

Alalli and Narabari follow the same readini? as C. P. except that they read 

f^5»iraT. 

16. C. P, Vidya. ISanadeva and Jina read Sf^n^’, tor (Malli, 

Narabari and N). 

30. C. P and Malli read for found in Vidya, I^anu- 

deva, N. and Jina. 


* Katyiyana ^rantasijtra 3- 2. 3. 4. G (Cbowkhamba ed. p 209). 
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32. Vidya and ISftnadeva read N, Jina and 

and Malli. C. P reads 

36, Vidya, C. P and Malli read for NarayaUa 

admits that ?flr IXE'. 

VidyS reads ^fvq^ for sqtq^ — ^rfSTT^. 

^5- 5fftsr«TSI«r— explains it as 
qf. Vidya takes in th* sense of ‘fold’ only. 

48. C. P. VidyS and Malli read for Sq^JP. 

qnf^cTT^ft^ — A®** to Vidya, q?;- 

qq?:JT5qt5q ^ ^ JT^ ST^T^IT 

^ifr5rrl%%?ni 

^Trqr qgi qrrf^a: i q?:ii«T5ra^f^wj?qT?i; 

1 NarAyaiia’s explanation is simp'.er-«n^%qqi^r«r 

?T«^ fim: ^nf^rf^g:. 

53. See Extracts for variants, 

54. Malli alone reads ^qTCrJTqramsn — igqT^ q ^ g # 

5rm i q^q«:?g qrreitsFq- 

is the common reading. 

C. P reads ^(^qf ?T«qq>?:<^ ^or #. ’^i^ya has the 

latter reading, like N&rayaua and Malli; bat, unlike N, he takes ^qrerqTq}' 
as intransitive. This makes the verse very simple — rf^ «ifR#r qr5ft«F 

g gq: *KtTtgTT*ng^f%??g st 

$r^: I «5iqra, «r«ir !T%q «j?tt ^rfr 

?T«n c®, q?ir ^iqr ^?r: ^?r: ?t«ii ^ Trq^J: i ?T«n 5H5npna>«Tqi 

qrrf^s:qq»5C i 

^ — qrqt’-TJTi!^ i q t% 

f% 64,4JJ ig^. Jina’s first explanation is like NarayaUa's — ^ 

q rqm^ . His second explanation is like that of Vidya — 

«r«i9T q^c^q^ftqjmw^R^TTqHq 9rqi>qmjff gqt g^: qq^iTRt 

jH'm^rgqiig. sr R^. I«anadava simply reproduces 
Vidya's interpretation. 

5C. Vidya and C. P. read jq; jq; for jq; ^^qq gi;; found in 

Malli and N. 


* Narahari reads qqj^qr qilWR I 
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57. C. P, Narahari, VidyS, Is&nadeva and Malli read 

fo*" found in N. 

66. Vid>a, Isanadeva, C. Pand Malli read 
found in N. The former seems to be the more natural reeding Malli says 

*rirqT g^: #if55r?TOTi?^^gt. '^y® 5T:*fh%g^: 

WJTiqsTIr^. 

Narflyaiia expounds the compound as ^ — (^^0 ^ (g^T’sI^) 

»ffi%^cr^f: 5?:»frirTgq^ 

takes as a ^ form also, but his interpretation is farfetoh- 

q[#r«ir: ^^Rir3f(f«rr ga ^r- 

Jina reads 5^:«i(^gH:— «ff^: cT^m: WRwrsr ni 

^?:: i s^ixftmgHT^f^ 

4ffa'. 5TWf^: ?r«IT gRT^rf^t: ^ROHr^ t 

Narahari reads "ays k^‘- • 

glr fi% ’Tra gn ^^<5 ?Ti%rf*i^ i ?rarr ^^isTr^ffrisT rn’R^ra'^fa 
c^*f(^gR i%«r55r: ^ ?rg 

7l. C. P and Vidya read for ^ found in Narahari, Malli & 

N. C. p and Vidya take the compound ** ® ^^snT*T. 

Narayaiia takes it as a qualifying Nals. 

76. C. P. Narahari, Vidya and Malli read for 

83. — Vidya and Malli read ^ reads 

8^- —Vidya remark8_?T^jpi^_5?5 

I f% 5T iTwf^r ai^nrs^ ii 

87. C. P and Vidya read for ^ig’^TTl'^. 

9,5. C p, Narahari, Vidya and Malli read referring to Damayanti. 

N reads ^ ^ I f^grTI 

-s^r?ri cTi:. 

96. C. P, Vidya. Malli and Narahari read for q?s[|’-^r^4T^‘^<sTHT 

^cTIRT^t 

99. C. P, Vidya, Malli and Narahari read f®*" ®o°* 

nect ^ with 

100. C P. vidya and lianadeva read for found in Malli, 

N and Narahari. The latter says ^TfsfW Wgf^ f^JIg 

q: !TOS^ 

102. C. P and Vidya read tsnTlf^i-TI f^WrgTfll^inTr. for ^Rlf^-ISlrf^- 
found in Malli and N. 
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C. P, Vidyft, Narahari and Malli read 
See Extracts. 

Jina reads Narayaiia, but remarks 

^^rr?nf^«ir h wf^'^rr «iff^cr%?TT 

^r?n% i ^fiwiriTsr; 

Narahari who reads ^•Ttf^’O'lf^^^’T^'TCWr: ®®y® «T 

eT«ir vnsr5?fT??i5rti^’=rfaru% ^?<tr5r cT^^nj i ?T5 t 

^JTTf^vTrt^sir ^^RrfiTJiT sra^jfi^r^TSTT ’TiiiTO I 3*t 5»t sra^jfT- 
sj5^, ST tg^: ^ ?t^t: 

^(cT?^ sr^rt T%?:!=crcirf^r |»ar^ trsf 5 !Jt: ar^^TSTgr: i ^Wth 

fS^^vftSr't 5IST:, ?T g ^?rfar Narahari mentions C. P's read- 
ing as a variant-^;TTr^vnfWJ>5T^'TCf^ ’TfS «!% fr^Rff^T ^- 

?<T: ^ f^R'T’CTTn ^ ?T^?n Isanadova explains both read- 

ings and remarks on ^iTlf^tin-cri^cn5rmr®T%ir^^I!TRrg^ B’nTRf «I«I- 

vn. 

lOo. C. p, Vidya and Malli raad tjf^ST^SjIscT Wfl^Rf^cT- 
107. C. P, Vidya laanadeva and Jina read ^irnTT^ini^^rTR^r^: ^°r 
^V^TTT Malli reads j^mnf 3fr- 

R^iTr ^TR^^Fg: ^ RWRf^g ^g: 

^Tsnrt ^pgxTJi: sr^fiT^f^ gjsoftjTr^q;. But 

this is hardly the meaning of the verse. 

Extracts from C. P.- 

2 f^?:’sfi[: snsR- 

?!T5i; I ^4^ ?t«it 

?5Rt?:r i%sr:'t i i ^rgjRwg^RRT 

^cn-sqcrg. i arft- 

-s*T?r?Rf5TgR5TRaifiiR^%^^:— srrsnqRt Jifii%rt 

3vigg; I cT^ 3n«n ^i?R?Rr«Tr^i?r ii cTig 

itkrV. wm^irr; 1 5r?in% ^ fwRri«i3r%^-ss?n»3iirr?T; ii tnr ?4^i- 

I 5^ cT^r^rrm 31% 5 II 

?rnn:ma%iTfen'sr ^^cwi»0rgln?ftg i p^r'Rgsrrer^* 

II g gi:i*T ?T^i5^#r i «r»Rc?n?^ wa^ 

^«rgwg: ii ?r^.siRR; jtstcT’tt: i arsi 

?R*nw^qf'*n5R ^g Rq % il qw i:?*TRtq3r?«T: iw qrtq f% 
*fiq% 1 fcqwqtq g qf^:?n% g ii i[f% sn^fww-s^nRqqtqq;' 
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m w TiiTs ^ gw: I ww^RSwritstt’ 

fw ^<^tT5l^?r§ I wr^ gF«? i 

7- ?T3n 5T5r: HC?T%?rr i^r^aa i 

vdHtf^ «nsT^wq[^ 1 1^1^! i ^«n w"t: 

?RRf r%?:^JiF*Tr %«r; i 

^5[in»s7T i ’wgirr^r ^wr =5r i 

51. R ^*R5=?ftsf^ T%si: ?r«aT w^i«t crft*T^r^ i 

w— 9nf^%rT(^^q?:^q?^5<T: ?i^r^ ?T«fqt?cT; i 

«i?fliq:i%wsrq«q WRJnftilF^ sttcth.* 

«is?n«ra fR feqiR^PTJ? rreq^row i ^^grrrr^ffrWi- 

H^sT ?T?q^jft ?n%riRT I «r5fiqrJT?rrRsr%fr?n ^r s^- 
I ^ ggnii t% — 3Twi(«wwi?r- 

«R^ t%frnt%q ^gwntt | <Tq— qj:?qT?!J ^PEg- 

i qqjfr ^TRRr^ cit q«ir wr- 

ftr«?nf9nRqg«Rr?r: ?rqq wfq^ r i qt 

«i^?T?iq qRR; WTif<i^t^ «Tqi% i q«it ^prsqqgiT^ 
^Irq: q»rn^ qpsqt «Tqi%, ?f«JT?ft«KTT%|f5Tqi^ cf<^«RT^ Wfq q^Tn: 
qreqn I q«tT ^ cTrCT^ qsnri: qp^q^ I qcjR I 

WPRT g?[qqTqqi gf%^:5Rrq^fk3^ qq qqf^, q^q qi^ qpsq 
qf%«qfq qgt qn csRuii^ qr^pTq i ^rq g «Rq(- 

(qwq^q^T qqli%q^qi i 

qrq qrf^ (%afqq(%; l ^fqqifciqrCr ^rr^q: i HFcft gfjfeqR^ 
qgqq qqiR q^^qi^q qg.^q f»l?I f^qqiqqq • qreTroqii^qT^ 

\ ^s qqi^T qi^-qmq;: \ 5S^q T3R «Ti=fqi qqji% i «fq«n- 

qqrf^qraft ^qn^«Ff qif ar i «r?qq( qqqiH wif^q^tqqiqiq 3^- 
qfq^ qRTqr ’iqif^ I q?Rq^q qq qrqt- 

7q^: I ^\\k^ qnqrqi qm ^lill, qg«^- 

qrqrq; i qqi fq tiqqfirrqsS: i w?^i ?:3Rfqcq^ qrqqrqi^ 

qrsqqrqrqqrq qiviR q g l qqr ^rfSr^qsfJqqqi^qf^j qqi??ft I 

ft f qlr ?r?q qqf^ qrvq?qrg^ i q«ir q qqf^ q^qiqfqtg. i 

qqt q qq^^ qrqiqrqqt: qT:fqt iq^qir^i qq fT^q^wq- 

qqr; q^Rt.5fR I qqqg. trqrft qqq^ fst^gqqqqfqrq; qr(5rqq- 
sftq qqrf^ I ^rqqr^qrftq: qiqiqTfi: i ft ^ ^qqq ^ qrfq- 

S Ragbu 15. 54. The current reading is qitiq^ffdKq^ lt I 
II Mss 
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<Tm I 3^T^ rSTrTJ?; I 3^»?^Tri: ?I^ 

?ir?iq: I ^ smn^?:rf«rsnq?!T «!%;« ?5rr: i 

^i?5!n?»?nr^^^jn^ti <ft ^nwfeftH^ fjisi: ’T^:^g5: ?r«^ q?c- 
q^arir i w — ?rr(^rfRr?q qr^q?:^q ^PcTwisq i 

qr^qt crf%?qc q«q q^r^q^if^- 

fff q q^q t qrT qnttfirqq:^?!! q^qq^ qr:3r>qsf^ gtiqwf^ ^ qrs^i- 
^rqqqrj^ wiffqqq^rqff^^f sTR^qr I «rqq^: — qpj^qpqqr 
q^r q^*T wrfq qTcqTf^qq^^iq ^qq:i qqqpcqi ^ qn^rfir: qrsi- 
f^ilpjTO^qq^?!*^. I I qrqt-'f?qtKn<^T?fq- 

q5Wq ^qqW^T ^Tflqwf^ q«qqq, q g f^rsan i ^rq^safl fflrq:- 
qft^: qqqqjvrqqi qrqifqtnqrg. qi^ iftflrqT^qr^ftRT qwq^qnjimr- 
qrq: I qr^3ggfigqqqqqq^q:3^iqTq^f q q qrqH. i qr^^pq^i^ q^: 

I qqqqqqrs^: qqqqjqiqqnqrqr: i 

g^fq: qrqqqj^^ wq^qssnq;. ^f«Fqr w#q^qrTq; srgqi qgqjqmcqj- 
giqqtqqjq q?i5R; i *qg^ ftrqsqrsq: qTmqrqftrgnqr?^! qfiigr nf^- 
qfqq(^ I qrqs qr^q^qr q«q iqqq?n qf^qqquiq i qrgnrqr: l g^iq- 
qrqqq qqnfqqsqiqqiq tgqft i 

5^- ^ qf^ jqqqjsq q 3 qrj=?nqfq q q qqi^ i q^ fq^ ^ 

g»«ll I iq; ^?qt— q?iqqq qqirqq qqqqr qi qicqqfq: qicq- 

qqr qf f% ^fqi i qJt q»«r q sraq qr?Rg; ^rqro^Fqqrg— 
fq^qigr^q* ^^rwrqqq q^qr^^cq qf^qnw qr^il qivqf qtn i 
9(q?qqq qif^jrqrqig fir«qRq^ giqqpcitll | q^f^fqrn f%^q(%: I 

t c H5URqq>^ t qr^ i 

n c. P read* fJl«ilTSnSqsqqrl‘l, Ma'li reads fttaisSsas^Wk^lf and 

8a\s «9ilsq q|^ ?Rr fgrqr sf?n gqsah^i ft«qriit?q5qwqf 

qiq l^«5rRlr gqqqm'^^iq:. Narahari reads 5jfq%«sn!n%. 

grwiqiqlt and says qj^ratqi^^iqsq^fqq^iiqi^ <i^«nsn§qwjqr fteqi- 

qtqqr qiql qq>^ twftq^f I q5qqqiqftqn%3Fqqiqqqr q9ni%s^sqi«?rar«qr 
qrq; | q q ?q'ri^qq/^»iffqqqwP^ qr^ atr^; i gq^l^gqsin^Fq^q snq 
qqfPi qqlTjf^ilFqqqiqiqi q f^qiql qrq i 
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54. ^ f ^3 jf ^f«irg: i g gJr: 

I ?t«^«5c ^rr«T- 

?rwn g^sn«THi ^'?flr*ir 
is^ ^g?i3 i ^ g 9»Tf^ 7?:?ETi: i fi^cft- 

I vi^fi; ?i^i tT«:^ ^ ?5ig. \ 

ci«jn%viwf^ q^r^trt sfr^gcrnmsH 5inn?T: ^ i 

55. ?T5r wrraf i w^ig^wsr* 

1^'^ *Tt?Tr: I sT^Tt i 

Tcnfw T%q[,-i% i^^!TRi?T5n^r^^t jt^i- 

i ^a:— scig m awi ga 

R^fra: ^5rf^ i ^«Rr fia qrg 'TT^^fiwa sr^fn a 

q^«Tf^ I 5^r.yf^ «?a5^aJii^t *w aaa faifiniR*!! i 

wg" qqr ^tn:aTra st^ria^^cnr hrt i «rgsrreT 

100. RSia: ag^ 9rRia^<srTsg^ ar^iw?:*^ 

ai^g^ «nis?r^Tff^ i a; sTn:s>:r^4?!i: ^ig; 

^gfea«^gig(^ a^rgqf^S^ 

I 'iETn%^^:>g ^rsTRu^^g i a f^sfa wig^gaf^S^ 
asjr »ni«ag; J ^agTg sr^fro ^irgf^ aciga^tBa, a fagf^ 
'•ngi^ I aaa«a aaia^r^ ^ ahFg^f^^ i 

i ^nar: «aa <?a agf^# spt: «raii^>ai 
faaiwn f%>ar«n:wTar: ^am aai5 «ita^at: a?:a?agi%: i a ^assr: 

alar^^r: i ^waarf^^ir^ a^lT i «ia(f^^a «iatf^ai i a^ir «rT 
si^^gata; aii’caiai^iai: aail aija^'-fr. i 

5i5a sni^ar a ^ a^ ag leraraajRaiaT^at 
awma;isi i af ana^ai: i li^^rgs^a aiaigaw m a^aa 
^aH^aa: i araar f Ja^jgCnar 3rag^a\ * “?5?rc&f<:at 

a^%g ^a at ^aviJira at” i laicr: aca?ai apan^ aaanir: a^ggsa 
^?aT t« aa^: \ a f^ai^ aa a^ia^aiar: ataalg. arra^sag^ i 
\%saa?:?a^Tanfai% gaa: ara: i i^^wa^iairiarg aita^ai: i aigar^ 
k^i ^gara«r i 

t C ^5^JI 

T. c ^wRnirf^a ^rar. 

* Main says aqra?a w at^; ancfirg >trwa: \ aaa^Ht aa i 
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r%m *r^ ?rf nwr *Twfir <r«n wi«rTfT9?ft*Tpir i ^nrr^-wa 

^*tJi I «>r7— vr^HT m I *i«ir ?i«n ^^tsr f^n- 

®?Tf I ?icT! waisri #T?T^ q^sHT f^5f *T^5f^?:?Tqi wg »r5?jTa \ cf«n 

qTR5r^?:5q*iraf ql; frU ;T«T«erf ?q Wtt?I I qT3«c(^^t 

«Tqfli I w»f f^cff i5r?:i«w i m wig i qwr 

<TfFT r%^: qqrl: ?TVII 1%<T9T*1[ I '^^irr I 

r%H3nT — ^jT I qirf ft^qr «Tqf^ I amsfT 

*UT qq 5r g i qfl^m iq i qqtqrgirft f5r«q! 
q 5 I q?^ qrjqt qqi %qg^ sn«Tqq*^ I g?f.qr 

Tq t qqt f;^ q qqT^!iq:'nq; I qsn qq- 

qpt (sr^Tqaw I q^f^t^q^q qtg: qrqi^ q ^fqiqqw I W^qr 

qq:qjiq7qr qqjqjtqf^ q^qqqrf^^qq ^qcqrg^qqqr ?q wrg wqfq- 
qjftjj; , qq^qi qig^q qrrqtqqa^w , fqwq^ qr^i qiqrqqq! 
qijf (^r?:T«a i qr?q?g fflrn^qfqf^ q^qt sqiq^-^fqi^^w- 

q(1^i qqq??q( qqj^f I qq ^qqq 1 q?a^rqtqqqiiqqqTq ^?J[- 
qfq f^5aq??!iqqq« q f^nc^Sfqrqig^ ?tq qrs \*' qq (?) f^qtqj^ i 
q^l ^<fT qqtq ??gq?qT iTi^ l q qqq?q« qq^ 

5qr(%q^ i ? /q» ^q qqq wrq^ q i% qrq qqsqjj;^ I ??sr|;qr qqj* 
sqf^CFqTiqjqqqgq)^^^!)^^;^ I 

CANTO VII. 

6. C. P and VidyA read for q(?sJi. Jina remarks f^qT^lp7T;«frf^ 

#qsq: qtqfkfqi:. 

12. C. P reads ^ qiq;, 'ike Narttyaiia. Vidya, MalU and Jina read 

qqiqqtqrq(. 

14. c. p aays jqcjftqf q^gq^^ qj*5[rf^q>^ qqjTT qqm^ 
qi qqqiq; i qqqrqi qqqiq ^fq qf. viSve^varasayi qrqtqrqwrqTgqqr 
q^g qqr^^ qq^iq^i 

17. C. P reads for found in VidyS,, N and others. 

24. Most commentators including C. P read for t^qj^. 

29. C. P, I^anadeVa and Narahari read for q(r^q/^ (N, Malli 

and Vilve^vara). Vidya reads qnjj^jf^, 

t Vidy& reads like C. P. 
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32. Vidyft says ^ I ?r. ^ WT* 

qwRrJpr: i 

37. C. P, Vidya end Jiaa read Extracts. 

Malli alone reads 

38. Most commentators read found in N, 

though some read Narahari says 

^siRvipnifff^vn:: i sr 5«: i 

jrw T>i^^irw€!i ?rBr^f^ ii%: JcrriTmsTc^?^ i »r«T^ 

va 

ffeTf^4i5«^?srffr I g w ir^t^ 

s» ->» 

w*ns?nnsTf i ?raT sr gjp: ufar^fviT^ fc!ni: i “'»“ Extracts, 

43. For see Extracts- Malli alone reads 

“f fNr IT^»T^” I 

•*4. Trans, follows Narayaiia. butVidya’s explanation of the verse is sim- 
pler— ^^tWT%3Fart% I ^«iT 

«i«i a[*w?9ii gwJTisr^ 
?r€i «rf ^sfTf^^risg^gr!^5«T^jit^?r ^snsri ^rt 

I 5«rlr«n«rW»?i: 

f^wg ’Trr5fr(^i% i 

wfc — «roni;fT(5t 5g?rif^T mJSr 

?rg; 5?::w?:^R?r?^fr5?fRg^ i 'sgm ^ 

ctit&:. Jiua while ezpl»iiiinji: this yerie copies Vidjft* 


63. C, P seems to read in N. N, says i 

smwn «?t?j ((^*ir3(rr.), »• ®- moon, vidya 

also reads but hi) derivation is different- See Extracts- ViSvel- 

vara, Malli, Jina and Narahari read Jiua says — T^ITr* 

?ig— 'ifi&mw »ii^wiqTJTi«i ?rg i 9i i 

qti: i ^ ^ 

wsr^sfhr: i i 

lianadeva reads might be the read- 

ing of Vidy& as well, in spite of my manusoript- 

1° except Nftrayaua take as 

a single compound. N, however, connects it with ^^q[— 


^5tf ^lag, 

ViS reg vara says— qi^mPH gW 
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^ sr i 5r?!i'jr 1 115- 

^ ^ns^JTRR: 3 R^R g^w g«fi- 

Rt gint 5rwT^>ii^?g: »jig 1 ann^^RRig^ r5^R(% rir:. 

remarks WRW^^RIRg I tJR^pgKr^ g^Wf^RT- 


65. C. P and Narabari read f%fq^ -andr tak^ it /^aa noun. See Extraott 
and Voo. sub vooe. Nara,yaMa reads ^(l|^ and takes it as an adi; qnalif jing 
Vidya reads sfhile be seems to fead for ^Rj:. ^a- 

rayaUa gires “® ft jariant. Aoo^ to Vidya RRRPcRj: R>^' 

R»%Rr5Rt R^R RTtR^R RTRRt: RgRi: 3R ^SRi 1 RIFTI 

RRriRRtn&q^ R?!RRTjft i rirs 5r[^ i R?rcw r^t^r R^ut- 

RrRRRIRt RR Rt RRt I ^^:^RtRRg^|r:, RrBRTt^r^Rig, R^R R Rgft 
RRW g«^ RRRfRtRT^n^l, R^RTlTT R RRR?cf\,WRTFR^R: I 

Narayaiia’s explanationTis cumbrous — ^RI^cTRIRRi; 

RT^rWgRt: ^:4 Wr rr RsjfRRsjr r^crr^irt 3^ f%g i 


^RT ^RI RItRRgRI R(5^. aad Visre^vara also read 

but they make it qualify ; 3 ^, Malli says RTRRt^^T 

RR RlR^SR cRifsjif cRTiqilTORt Rr3i^3R 1%^. He 

reads, howeyer, for gg^^^f^fr: — Rg^WI RgR?!!^! 

60. Malli and Narabari read for Their reading hardly 

gives any sense. Narabari says ^Tlfg^JRRTg ^tf^lFRRPRcTi RR- 

RRR^IRIRI^in>j|^r ^RTR'RJ't R3r- 

RR^RfRI R^RIl ^TT. 

• 71." C. p and Jina (Text) read Rr?:gj-|t;TlTf^rTl%: for-.-R^rRl^l* Vidya 
an^' jina (eomm. ) read 

Narabari reads ^Tr^RvJfrgTRS^t^: — RT^^R^I r R^Rlcir g^imfR Rf 

^fR'-5rRRf?^ff I ‘gg ^tRRrrf ^Rfg’ i rr wfiTRrrf'^rRf Rf i 
R^^\R^r> r; rwr: 1 

* 78. C. Pi Vidya, Malli and Narabari read ^ RTWJigfor ^ RI^Rtg. 

80, C. P, Vidya and Narabari read for and for 

^g[;, I^anadeTa and Main also read Jins reads which is 

given by C,- P and lianad’evAas a variant. ^ ^ "■ 

8 *. All except NSrayaua read for g|fR%:. 

86. C. P, Vidya. Malli and Narabari read I 

87. gciif^ RRp:......— R RR^ ^^ 

89. Malli alone reads Rfi[for^. 
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93 The Trane, doei not brine out the maaning fully. Dinally a (lit: 
leaf) “a dooument aeeerting one’s euperiority” is delirered to a rival. Her* 
the banana plant instead of delivering the ‘‘ohallenge leaf” to its rivals, vis: 
Damayantl’s thighs, oovers its own body with ‘‘leaves”, obviously beeause 
it cannot distinguieh between its own stem and her thighs owing to the pei< 
feet resemblanoe that exists between them. Vidy& remarks-. qsf 

wft 

wm?-“5rinmsf 'rtr • fi? wff i^- 

I ^ 1 TWT f^unmsT: ^ 3Tnn?ftei^: > 

See Vocabulary under ty^f. 

ViilveSvara explains the verse thus — 

’CWn WrITJT: SURWrt ^ 

ST T%fli:sifir ST TiT^syf^ 1 f:?T f?5T5— ^tsn^^ST «IST^: 

^nsiAsT^i sw>nr*«^ «nTTt% ^^ts^tr 

TRTSTI ?TT oTTSTfJI I tWH ilRWr?9Il 

WRsfinftt^ vnw: i 

■ 99. C. P. reads f^%; for qfficT: which he gives as a variant. 

106. C, p. and Vidj6 read 

Extracts from C. P.— 

«t?^sr ^iRfRcs am 

f^?r^^w»irsTr ftnm snftrm ^ i ^fwaHTSTsi. i 

37. «r«]T «^?TTi; siftwsTm ^ 

^ wwsmrff I <asv«n i 

’iTsim jt^w: i vm— 

siTsrfsmr i wcimi.i i%wi?Tr 

^mii^^sT ?r5 m^5TSTmi gW wWm f^ariTRRiT^i 

^■mi7 T^^sn ^ ^gjc^Rr i ^rst9(^^: i ^Ts«n i 

^:tRrin%^RWSl5s:gjn^T«i i 

38. irmt ( g^^ ) ^g?TR g;: 

I g^: i nfciN- 

t Vidyft says «R^> g <^ftgm T «H Tg I W«R TOI g«- 

ww: g>gigjgn(: x^st^rSrw ^ tiftviBfr gip; i Main 

says wwi mw: g^granr^ tuxIlT gw^ (aiw: ft- 
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tot: i 4« f 1t i w i % «i fi r > 

wnn ?r« «fwwi »ft: ^i!«n ^<iKni% ^ i 

ww^ I nwr «iw?er g 5*T^jft: i ftrai> 

s» 'i 'd 

aa% «i «ft: i vrlfca^ wnirai i wgar^ 

s» 

N» 

43. ^f^Qctvi ^vrrj^; %7T«i 5iOTin*rof^ 

sr^rnf^fa^ i ag; ?t ^ ^ 

f^: «tg?ff: enift 1 »i«iaf ^IVg^sfT 

a f%RTT^r 3Fff I naiaeii ?r?q e'K^Pa*^ 1 

w%arai^: I 

49- grarft: «TT:iw«:^ ^q^i «ia: WTc^arg. a^ir. 

qw g?hsf?> aqq??0g^a?a «i3r^ \ «ig9T^ 

wnetf%5f^an ^ 1 

50. (?r^?n qrgq^ ^q«X)"”‘'*’5iq^q«n%^qg;^iif>rg[” afir 
ftfbrw ^4^q(qf?»iqfqi?rt%qarTqrqifq^qaiqqra«i Tc^qgw “a 
qraPTT^m^TOq ftgg g faff ^qaqg” afir sif^^ “filiw” a9n?*i^- 
qg^ viq(^ I ^^:^!i?ft(^qss5qT ?^q?T(f^5?r?qtg^^erjfrgrf%q^T • am— 

TwaqTq%: ^ s^gmaf 1 i^aqrqi^qqnqf 

«^a»T: fijgm: 1 qrf%qi%a^j|rmg; “qf^i8f^”-airf^r 

53- qnar g«?q q(^qi a qreg 

m *iqg ffa «awr, «rqT% 1 qw g»3rm g«ftqt mat mw: wwmi. 
qnJn fsg: qrgn^^*l I ww: war^q arqq^si: ^?i- 

qqg^ i i%« scrq^iTH^ 9^ 

qg^g^rg^ 1 amq>i4:f%g^ afq%(!i aqt fly%a mai- 


WI gni: I q 5 l%>qwiq. q&fitq^(S«ilft?r4: Tram, 

follows NftrSyaUtt who says gqigft Hq^PiRT qRr« 

qqi sl^i^: atq) 3*:. 

1[ In Ms A where this verse is foand mutilated a later hand adds an 
(i5hSf«gq>. Vidya and I^&nadeva also have ^W4^!^qr)> ^Ar&yauaand 

Jina read 

2 Magba 17. 26. 

t Vidya says «{4(qrqif wn; «cSrqn°r: I qnaiqJf q; i q^qi^ q,4R<Sif^q «« 
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WCT >im jjiSt?:^ I ^ g^rai sr i ^ 

«rw5^ a^ T^3 I «rsj^f ^ 

’*?!! ' ^rsTsi^, fft^JTt a w^g «r i 

^ar ?wqf iTr»T5^^5r?sr.' a«^€=!i^?s[.3r^*r ^ 

?cf r fiiw^^^atawfq i ^ 

65. !5raisw: y ^gr ' ^' am wnm "i*fts 
I ?ft f%r5*iir gni^^i?g5r«T^+ ar r% 

* 7 i»ft I af%^raf^^ f%i^r i^a i jfr^sirfat ^ r%- 
mtt w^rt^ I ’^g3|3T?^(?t.^(tT5?Tg^* I . .. 

66' sTt^ ga^ I ^^sar ir«Fnft^?ir Jotf^aiPt niV^^a 
5 i\^!I sT^f^ar I m i%gr a ajar Jarfaai sra(% m ^si ar^a^a ajar 
fr% i'lr^t>ar«[T«T4n,i asii %nf^:fmarg sragr^aaRr aar 
aar sjraa^aar^, 'W^rca^^ wg^aaf an555:aai, «ita sn%?r 
^■t?Fiat awr: aar i niaiaa asiasa^n: i ‘^aa^ 

wf^r^a ata araa?: i aat^ai^a^ ara artrir^: i ar r*^^ ^tigr^a- 
airilagita^ ^'r i^iKaaTaT^ ^%5fg. amr; "ar ami m 

fia aaa;.* aiaar gc^aarat^ at am wra ^taaa 

aa tar aat(%at ara aata i atrlf^^ aiaama; ^4#t ataaFa?^ ^t% 
f^<>arat?Trai»aa i ?rT(^%aTrS!^ ais ?r[r^iF^ri%w: eVrEai^aliSr 
?a; ama: I f^ta: H 

80. ^aata? fi?:ra5»t?:^tar a^jar^^at 

^ritii: ^iiaiaarait^:; ataFatJ^^at 5ata?aaT atFT'arai ^fa^a ^<agr- 
a^a%«at; i aar a^a^^ ^?:r!j??a^^r3r II aatM aar 
aaiTF?ft?aaa^§ ^r aaT(% ^E^rgraira araair% i wa a aa ^rnt a 
^a i ^aara^— «rFaa «raT!a^a aig^saa i a^^ §;aaTaHJ‘ 
grrarat—aara^aa^T ggilf i aar aata:— afgfaa^f^ataCR(aa^(- 

t Ms ®i/lr^T?gar ainr. 

t The portion 39 |%(^I a^l^ iSBuppliedfrom the ms of -t^anadeva in which 
C. P’s gloss is quoted. 

*-NaTah9ri who also reads {%fqz( explains the Terse thus— gjsi^^ /^aj* 

awr^ aw: aa‘rs<q a^ri^f^: i ft^aRtji; ^rnarialA^t: I 

awlaat: i ftrf^r ^FrrnFtfj i% swninwaia: i. 

II 

2 0 ^aaFrftwgal: ’. ■ 

H Abhidhanaeintamaui 4. 98. .. i : 
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*91^: I wafj ’T4?n: i «r*wiw?*Tqtr?«T^ mim 

ar%w«f?r \ flvTTsr^sr^si sig^- 

I ww ^ ?T<!n l 

81- ?i?jrj^ ^«Tt ^ETTJiaJT ^¥??t wr%?rqr?[ra:Rq 

H ?rg;fc ^OT???irq:«TJTWcT5?i5?T f^rrvr^ f%5Tjn^^4r- 

^ift I i%^irTT?Ttq^— »rW 3 ’T?^ ?T??irfcr??rf n^i i 

T5{^ WR ?r5^*i H?rr st #^ 5r 

^a^-?n srnrtiw itp^^ ?T?friT??r #??nsT^^?r ’cw^^ ^^wWRf 
»T3=«iT?FTaf ^^rrimn^T^af i waw^ ww- 

scTf <rR ?T^s:5fe^?T5r i g«f 31^ 

?RWW <PRW ?:R?i «T^t% I «is?icf3?iTVTr^g: I cT«n ?n- 

^3F: cr?!T ip?t: ^«rrg ^lerf^^sTJ^ 1 ??«r:er??Trai5T 

f9i«i: 1 ?T«iT ^ iT^ ^«J <tm%T5i: 

H5rfi! ^ wf^r ?r5'i*i, wt^ f 1 ^am^iT^Kia i 

96. wf^uRF gjfRRf^ 1 gJT«Ttrw g^rfs 1 

?T5aT: lr?ft egr> I75R ^3* wsTcm gggf^: 1 «r«i ^ 

f ^ 1 g^ *t ^r^r^Tf (R »if^r 3 

5irRgi%HTfR?ri^ I JTf5nsr«i^ ?:^: 1 rf^st: sft^FSi- 

|rR 5T; 3F« ^JT ^ rT^F I ^«kgcr: — «fF*T5F«F^?TW ^fr^IFR: I vtx 

RF^F (%RF^:: f'^<ff^! « F'ijg??:— FI5FVIF nscfr vn ^ff^^w ^ FFCF«n: 

?rq[r g<:?TJif %4t»«T: 1 ^rgsn^ ^fa^F 1 

0 

CANTO VIII 

3, On the ray of the eye see Appendix I. 

5 . C. Pi Vidya, l^anadevs, Narahari and Jina (Text) read ^ 

^?t:, gaa ar^F5 »«R{^ jh: ?T?ar 

(N). 

6. C. P, Vidya, Ilanadeva and Jina read ^FTF^FF^? *Sri^ ^RF ^‘**‘ 

W wftr ^qr (Main and N). In 7 they read •T 

ang ^w: (Maiu and N). 

* Magha 20. 70. 

J cf. Vidya— I ^r4i^ RIF Rg^n ’riqFwJF >i?w>wr jt 5ii«nF 

« fF^iifQ^RiRrv ^9 f4; I 
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14. C. P, Vidya, Ksrahari, Ijanadeya and JLna (Text) read 
(1. e. for found in Malli,Nand Jina. N rentarka 

17. C. P, Vidya, Tsanadeva and Jina read 
SWTI^PTT^^ VlfcTr^^ found in Malli, Narahari and N. 

19. C. P, Vidya, Isanadeva and Jina read 

(Malli. N and Narahari). The former reading is tjiven by N as a variant. 

20. C. P, Vidya. Isanadeva and Jina read 3?Bt 

rfflCT^RRTS[r ^scTr w§ 

The latter reading is given by C. P. as a variant. 

C. P. Vidya and Jina read also for 

22. C. P, Vidya, Malli and Jina read ’CT#T?R: 

ar^RTfirf^. Ji®* Text and Comm ) reads The 

former might be the reading of C. P. also. See Extracts. 

27. C. P, Vidya and Jina (Text) read for foundin N and Malli. 

The latter, however, reads for Narahari also reads ''^vt 

remarks qtS ^?7<n0r ^ftrqsqqi. 

3l. C, P, Vidya and Jina read ^rf^qr^ for Malli). 

35, C. P and Vidya read for q^^Tl fonnd in later commentators. 

30. C- P. Vidya, Main. Jina and Narahari read q^^qqq for qiq^qqf^. 
Malli alone reads for and remarks 

mw ar^qrqsRi w^irnri^^iCT ^:(r5^>TT^R»TifT^^c«i- 

^rf^. 

37, C. P, Vidya. and Jina read ^^cT^cir 

found in Malli and N. 

38. C. P, Vidya and Jina read 

f^’STR f%% <T^ vft?: ^ 

1% ^:?n4»T5ei I 

»i|;4:3nnflr^JT^pwr — 

II ‘»»‘oad of 
1% I 

2 This reading is given by Narahari as a variant. He reads 
eto. like Malli and N. 
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ll (WalU and N). 

The older reading is much the simpler, Narahari and IiSanadeva’s read- 
ing is same as that of C. P except that they read *o«- 

47. C. P and Jina read for which they give 

as a variant. The former reading is mentioned by N — 

51. C. P reads gT qa [ d [l <t>(ld4< . Narahari, Jina and 

Main read ^ “mentions as a variant. Vidyft 

and Jina (Text) read exaept N read 

52. C. P and Vidya read for and ^ ST^^Si: 

^ ^ 5 ^:. 

56. C. P, Vidya and Jina read for and for 

fonnd in Malli and N. 

56. C. P, Vidya and Jina read ^ *n 

•TI 'Tiftr*!! found in Malli, Narahari and N. 

68. 0 P, Vidya, Narahari and Jina read ^ 

f°>^ ?rcf^cT ^ ’Jfnf^nT^TTSC, found in N and Malli. The latter reads, 
however. . 

59. C. P, Vidya and Jina read f®*^ fonnd in 

Malli and N. 

80. C. P, Tsanadeva, Vidya, Jina and Narahari read ^ 

1 %^, *rm 5«T^ »TF«r: f®*- ^sr srf^i^ iral 

found in Malli and N. 

82. C. P. Vidya and Jina read 

found in Malli, Narahari and N. 

85. C. P, Narahari, Vidya and Malli read fo*" 

fonnd in Jina, N and Danadeva. Jina mentions the earlier reading. Narahari 
mentions the reading ^fpct?*IVIW. 

All except N. read ^o'' 

87. C. P. Vidya and iSanadeva read the verse as in Narfiyaua and Malli, 
except that C. P and Kanadeva rs^dfij^^f^q’^f for f^cflq’q’^ — 

^ ^ ^ »T^: 5541 h'. II 

But after this they read another verse, which practically means the same 
thing, but which they explain as an independent verse. The verse is- 
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(C. P reads 5r<TR^)» 

Both these verses are found in Jina (Text), thongh Jiua explains tbe first 

only. 

88. C. P reads 

^crf^isri^: 

i 

found in Malli, Narabari and N. 

The reading of Vidya, T^anadeva and Jina (Text) is same as that of C. P, 
except that they read 

00. C. P, Vidya, I^anadeva and Jina read 'T* 

etc. found in Malli and N- C. P gives the latter reading as 

a variant, except that he has for 

91. C. P, Vidya. Narahari and Jina read fqqi^: for found in Malli 

and N. 

92. C. P, Vidya, Isanadeva and Jina read 

^ 2r?re^i^q; I cTT’tji# •• 

srnwrg ^ vnprqr^f^cq^ t»iw^ H 

found in Malli and N. The former rsading is given by N as a variant. Narahan s 
reading is same as that of Malli and N except that he reads for but 
in my ms, Narahari gives independent verse and 

remarks Jina mentions another variant—, 

ww; i ) 

93. fJrwt ^ 

C, P reads as a separate word in place of found in Vidya, 

Malli. N and Jina. Vidya and Jina (Text) read for but C. P says the 
reading fjlf^ is *®0' remarks on qq; qq fRf 

i q^fra?r^* 

i%?ri fRr 

In the first line, Malli alone reads sft 

ftt ?rr?fqf^ 
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94. C. P, Vidya. I4an»deya and Jina read 
(Malli and N,), 

96. C. P. Vidya- Kanadeva and Jina read STHJTT 

sFiT^i;^ ^ ?TTftr ^ m- 

(Malli, Narahari and N). The latter reading is given by C, P as a 


TOriant, 

103. C, P. Narahari, Vidya and Jina read for Malli alone 

reads ^ ST'Tr^SC^'T ST fli •?!. His reading is 

given by C. P as a variant, 

101. C P, Vidya, Jina, I^anadeva and Narahari read 


ST^r^ f^aivrt ST: for 

STTfiT fsr^g, sr:, w**!®** « » diitinotly in- 

ferior reading found in Malli and N. Narahari reads ^ST^mVTTT^TnvlT^sm* 

TPj^srwt.sf^ sTT^ sTrenwT?m ifiTj^Ti^rRiTif^. 

107. C, P. vidya, and Jina read for (Malli and N.) 


Extracts from C. P:- 


22 - ?rr%q: ti^^^Ji^TSaTsr’cfHfir^ si'^Rrsiia cgrsrsii qTsftmsTT 
^gqsTSTfn ^rr^TTsirv?; i crg^ grwig, ^^stt 

^IrJIJT: cT^I ^r^TI UT^^aifq \ ?IT^ 

I I %sT--«rg^: ^TsjtsistsT i 

ai3S[?T> I «T?ra' w arsrf^- 

sfcTei «n5r?cTnr i ttirr^TiTf f^sTTip^rg; ^frcri \ 
njrf^ sT^THirf^: i 

40 1 315 ^ ?r^(^ f%«if ^sT€!j ^5r{|:fTiT I f^^sT 

l ST^ TT5r PHT ^ST \ ^ p[^ 

irs| 5^1 3^^;^ \ ^st’. 

vifwrs TTpq tsr pt«it i 

g 3^^^ *T^i 3?isTf si%»n?^ 1 ?9ftr% f% 3 - 

fsifTSTtll f^«n ?fw?TT ^sTffi^T^g^’w^i^cTpqig^ 5raT« ?»T^t 
ST I m wn^riTt^ sfrsjfc ^ \ g sr^: 1 pr^ir ^tf.— 
STI^’TT?rTl^5Tf> qfT9[; I PT^rB^— “SW ^PTSlTsfr 5ftcn:iTt%^ PT5 PTr^T^*^- 


* In Ms A this has been changed into 
T, C I 
II c unf^qr I 
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i0r( i «r^- 

'JKn?i*n'^, siJn?!r?r4>wT^JTt«n?iwi: fe^gpmf^r^: tr^ig^i^irtTw: tr^- 
^ ff^§ i ^ uw»T^sTRfi> a^TtiPTn^?^ i 

*i«rT 3^r ^5 sr9r5T^^^5!i^: i”=ff' 

'T%criTii:i?r5^ i ^iis^jjgsg: i 

^?Tn I ^JTJCT 5?r^ lr?Ri; f f%g i ?T«n^ Jigs — 

'59 ?RI 5 ?q?ir% H'TT f^^tTRnJIT «%t 

T%?i^ I i%f%f^f?ir ^ 

w'^srerg; vTsrs^nqi i ^gjTg^— ^ r?tt; ^?:cf^T!j T^g^jjr 
^tr£?T i ’rqjfhicn ??fftcn 

^g?TT ^rftrTH ■ gw ?:i5r5^ vt^ ?i?ei 
^RTi wgr^?T f^TT^TRr c^rf^ i ^ i «t«it 
JT 5:wi^«f(iiiv:r^^^ ^crac^ JT5n:iii«f[^' 

g;^ g^jR:vite?Tr wir^r ^rtlRW 

«rg?T^Ei I ?!t*:!as? g%if: i 

^rg^^rg i ?r?ii— ^arg ^n:g i (vidya says ^gaf- 

99’ %g ?if^ ?T^ 3r?JTgrJTr5rrg g;4( ?Ttn ^irr 

sT^w: ufT^rra: i ^nsr* 

^*TS wAvft*T(!T^^ f:S[: I ^fffgfirfiiaq^!! gfUfi^f^H ^f- 

*TWf?ft«Tgi fg ggiTvi a g i ?r«n- 

^ ^tw:|i-‘ «r^Tw«iW^:Ji^v?i^g(%tg«rTa5taig” i ?(% ^3tt 

RSTsIg I ^Is^ i “jt 3?r5r»%?THi:aiR” 

w I ■‘«i:Tf^;g;t^¥q gng” ^gajgi «?««— ^i>!i 
a nfifijg I “ari^f^tjffis^?:^ aif^ag” i 3i?JTgfiT: i ‘ an^#- 
^'tcr ^rgng i” \ ^j%?T?qTg i 

i^isfwJTR: gq'iscT^g «Tqi% i q?:ii^- 

^ i civjt^ qn^qj gr^^jjg.— t qnf^a^*nq ^ s^^aJifq 


§ Nyayasutras 1. 2. 1. 

* Bhasarvajna’s Nyayasara (Vasudeva Sastri and Devadhara’s ed.) pp 
42-3. Printed text shows slight variations. 

11 Kavyalamkara 2. 1. 16. 16, 17, 18. 
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^ «Tr*ft 5T ^T?n^«Fr5r%^ ii” 

?rs^^^^^flrsn€rfq i a?r ‘«t^ stwistat^t^- 
f^*Tr?f(’c^lrf^^rr *T?r%§ i wff«— 5»Tr«f(^f^, 
?r??rTT^^#n^: i 


CANTO IX. 

17. C. p— 

?? ?ir ?rj^(im5 9 t i i% ®?^r— f^^rwi ^rtfrl^r ^rwsrssr 

^3r^T 1 sif^^rpsri ^g^JT ^i?iT srgfrr. i c# ?Tf^ stw ^ ?Tcff 
wjr^ nr^gjiWT^ Jirf^cr ?:f% irf^^rg^^r ^^c?:/l:cr: ^ct: i ?TR7?r- 
?nr sn% t%?T^ ?rr :jTT?:3m%: i §: ^i- 

v[v(\^^k ^5 ^r^rfir rt gsr: m ^ij m grr^: i 

wt 3 rT^ ^€\ sr vr^rfir f^f?T i iTn%^ ^rr- 

f%T5^ f^ 1T?lf^ 1 

Vidya takes as a verb, He says g[Br?i5??n ^3!R 5tg[. 

‘q^^Sf 5^1 JTirrf^ ^aF«iT— H'5‘griTmf%qri‘ ’srare- 

’dar I ar^:— mT%^ i ^3 ft fr?5 qrtu^reqr^ i 

rq?i(5 q^3 ST sn!iq?^ T[T% gt^^sn^q*. i 

Vidya explains ^Qfqsgfg^C: thus— ^rSi: — aT^qs*^ 

9rg^^.s»TrqT5[ q^ar t q?T fk ^qq??ft q ?t^ st 

WH". nf^qs^I^rTT!'.. Isanadava reproduoes Vidyi’s explanation. The follow- 
ingr marginal note ooeursin tbelater ms. of Vidya-^^^ ^STHTTCq^ ^51* 

sTsn^qRqT^srqTKqgrRn^ I ntf ^»qiTt ii5rTq^i=qTT:qftqi5ismq— 
qqT^aiRTI. I ?q ar^qsffgfjfett^Jiqr: ajiq crgTfifqrfj^ i The follow- 

ing additional note occurs in the Ms. of -(sanadeva— I 

fTgqrqT fqsiig3.qrat ^ srf^qr^? ??ifqcT; i see also 

Vocabulary under 
20. C. P— 

q«n qqi «Tq q^^qi q?TqT#stq qq 3Rt t^Hqqft ft- 

I wqqr fqrgqcST qqsiTq qrgqft!^ fiq frq 

qff^T i riqr=a‘ «?siqm qr^^ ‘qq- 

§ Prom Hal&yudha's eommantary on Pingala. Calontta edition of Halfi," 
yudha reads for vnmq. See also C. P on 12. 91. 
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w g i^i ^ ^mrcmsi i si^^wRre^ 

^<%?r5*nt i «c: 


fr^ ?iS5^n: ^ 

I ^ I ?r«ii 

?T«iT ^ K^: 'Tf%: ^ijTt w i^fr^r 3ac5«i?^>«:% i wg* 

JiT^r^r%^Ti%» I 


42. C. P. Vidya. Taanadeva and Jina read 

f^flT^ ^?Tr^. VidyS says—j^^^j ^^FJTfJTgnSTt^ Jlig'^Ilf W* 

g^Tft f5r?:€qr qR®??! l^qerr ^qrqqf^ Jngq: 

»rq#f5!iq: I ^^ffcTwif — arqtsft ^rrsw ^r qq ^ir*?: 

wsnm ^qqw mwTqh%w?^ftrnr^ ^ *Tt^-sqTf^^r?:^fc!TrqR?n- 
^rq^rr ^cTsrr q ^qi-sl^r i qfhr- 

5C5r??iT^r q^ qq(^q qafr hn ^cfq qq^ gq^rq qqf^ i 
qq qqr qigqrqft t^rqrwgqd qqf^ qqr qrgqr q qqr%, i% qff 
^ I 


c p «»y8-wq^ 5ri5iqr ^q^gqrqrqi'^ ^qs 

q;qq^ ^(fqqrp:«ftqrt ^tsfq^i^^qqr^qtqfJt^q, ^Pig ^q^qq 
qqq^, q g i 

According to NSrayaiia ^^q^ffqqqp^f^Hjr ^- 

qi§g;qrqTq»^q^ srtsTqrqqffq^^^: ?Eqftqrq- 

qrf^rq 5 :qt qii^g q ^qisPJr. 

Maiii reads ^qftqfqff^— wq:qqif^ ?qft- 

qrqqfq^rq qg qftqqi^f% qrqg.- Narahari’s reading is praotioaDy 
the same as Malli’s — qiqt^fqrqrnr^qfcqrqJ^^. Narahari says — ^q^qi^f* 

gq^rg. qg^th qg^qqiq qftqj^q i^qr q q gq?^^ qg^qqr 
JOfsftqi \ qrgRT %5^^g?jTqf^r ^fq^qrTqjrqqfifqTqfq ?iqtsf^- 
q>T?:^fi:qfq grq ^ 5qq5q:qtl%fqiqq>3;q^Srqqqrq 
5 Fq f«qq, q ^qrsl^ i ^jrsqRqiqqt:' i ?qqq ^Kq^q?[i4 ^g- 

qq^?rt53qsqqT^qfiri%qT I qtftjjftqsqrq^C^ ‘^ft^qtf^fJI?:’ ^I: 


1 Nirnkta 1. 4. Pandit Sivadatta’s edition reads the passage in a different 
order, 

* This portion of Durgaoarya’s commentary is not printed in Pandit Siva- 
datta’s edition. 
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m ^ I i ?t«it— ‘?R f 5 r- 

f^’ ‘sT^nr:’ «T«n ?^ft?ir^*Tf^:r^T?:xnrlr^^fJrc!nl: i 

’ir^ ^tsf^^iR^’TW^^Trwfiic^^ i ^ g 

43. c. p. says CT?:?!yR^ ^ ^ gr;? 

5^cr?i ^ «T5ni4^ i 3T«rai ^*11555 ^ ^rt 
^ I ?T%^t5T \ Weft f%*w??nTt^: 1 tii^j^cng- 

crTRi: irf firg 1 ?r«n ^%fT ^ ?r9TR^ 

^«n I cTTf^n ?t: ^*fnTf% 1 wct: ^«ng, 1 

wrgi ?i^t: 

^Rtvi^ I “3^fT^T^qT^” 3r^ I c 

?r«igwf^JT ?n^r^ ^f%fir: srg g^^ 1 r^f^ g «j^- 

^ wt ' “«riJfq^nTs^sg>g ?%# q^cicffir^i 

“#irerHtq#T«nwtiT?mr%JTfg' 7 tiP 5 r%g ffh «nP>TJfT?in 1 

^ la the eommon reading instead of Malli remarks 

ffk sr^fn^tg Sr^fcRT^;. with regard to he says-tjj^jj 

?rwT ‘3;:^?:«i^^<T3P?i’ i ^rrwr^: ?% w g 

iTgt?T3m%T%^^T?rr 5r5T^?«|Tft??ni%gg ‘^ifcr:’ si^g^t 1 

^mK ^R5t:— iTg^?r5n^ffw^f^# fra 1 

Narahari remarks on ^?:«Tt^-«JPnqT 5 ^r 5 % c^ 

gir^r w: ^ 1 ^- 

^snvmitTrfqq: 1 qg q»?:«Tq|;; 5 : q^qr ?rqqmfw?^q^: 1 qg 
^?:vrrgwrq 3 gqj 5^ wf^qsq 1 

qqr qq 1 qg q>q f ?q ?rgqq^ 1 ilr i%(‘^iqcq 

qR:«nqrgqTqqT«iTf^ fqqq g^q^igwi^q aqlrmsfi gqj: qtf^- 
qqlr^ I qq qqrqq I qr?:«qgj 5 : q^ frq 3 gg^ f RiqqT^ 
q^q’ ?fq ^q?qq ‘iqrqiqq^il^q’ ?fq q ^qiq ff?ir 1%^ qggi 
q ^iq gq^gqiil^: i ^qi^qiqrH^rqqsreriFig i q;iqg ^^^iqrgqftfq q% 
gqjseqTqi^q^rq qwniiqi! qqigq^ wg^^iqsgrqjgqiq^^T^iTJTi^ i 
?qTg:-gqqi^?q ^qqgrafgqrqrg qrg^K^^qqg t /%?g ^?:qtq*fr 
?rq^ qgfqf^ q qqTqq'*q qqqiiq i 

50. c. P-^q^ ^ iqqqSi^ f^tftqig 

3 r#^F:?!l(qrq: qg qqrrg qn% i%q^ q^r q^a^: q^q i^jqqqrqi 

qq gjBi I q|q^ qrai^qscg i qqng q^i isqqsqgjq^ i[q 


* This is a Katantra rule (qiqqmif^ 76. «.) 
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*iwft 5n?iTq; ^rr^KT;: i i^vrafcr i ?r«H— f^T:^- 

^eraj^ 5?if^i ?r^ 

Hg: I ^ 5rnfi wtgftr^ *mr' 

T% SI 5Sf^rT^«i*i^i^cr«q[^ II Tsg n?TT^>% s?r^5t i 

'^WJT'ssnj:— r# ;t ff3^ f^i^:r: i ^ 

C. P, Vidyfi and Jina (Text) read for rlt^. Vidya says-^q^ ^ 

Ji^rf <^vT5?TnbT ^ ?iti^ ^si fSr^M- 

^n% ^5RcTf 5ri»?n i wnssi^ i si^ 

’ssr^s^si^ 

f^vrqrtiq^ ^gs:5rif?lwg^ i sit^ f^- 

^<srg^r^vq^: sr«rre: w«R?ftr?it&: i giri g^<i sTrar^ihi- 

w ^i-?T<Tg i ?ra^ g iy s sr g^ »??[grJTiifir m^- 
{^ ?r w 51 ^g?:^«n[i q^^f?r st 

f ^ f ^fi rfea:— 

«c«(f^5fj q^[qgrT crei?! <T«iTfT jfeni: 5ik sz5^« sRii I ifSfc 

sn^ »g ^wi T( PV |5Tf^TT sig g^qisq ii 

si^H gsR+i^dg^ ?Tg; f^^vrg^ i 

Narahari reads and says-^j^q q?(jqi 5 q:j g ?qq^' ^ 5nf^- 

frqrf^ gjRI 1 rllf^ ’Til WH% WSKcII ?I^W ^- 

f^Tri^n flr^» ^’JT^qcr^5il^ »^ot g?Ri i 
ski5?t?^ ^ i f^gs^i^- 

g^ 5T^?T 5?T^q^T5qf%«jI^q Wf^s:: 5ag I ST^«?fe’5g5:i: fr5T5|: I 

71. C. P- 

STt ^qf faqq yi5fgi^qincq i<» q5:gT{^q|[ sqqf% ^W- 

qqqv-q | quf %qi ^ >7^ orq f%??Tiqf%: ^TFcT: fqjR: I 

%*i’&g-q>qiT^: sfOTci^si’EST q: ^mq^r: sr^q ’fw: ipI i 

^JT^’fbsrrsRTRi; q^Brqirq 57% qqr ciqi %qt ?i^q TT^q ^qflqsi; 
^sqq ’Rt^ fq^qfKqg i ^qqr fIrswsIsT 1 

qg qr^ qqqji %?^ q^f^q l qqr^-q^ qiq^ qqi^ ^ q^ q q^f^qi 
»n^:§ ' ^ qq qqqsfr qrf^ ^TJi^qqqirqq: il ^t% f^Tini^fjftqT^- 
qpq^^qf qfii g?:q: qjr^qfq: i ?rpq g qpqrf^ i 

qr^req ’gpuyn^ i yrg^n^ gs^qif^qrqsrr^ Ti^rf^erqqrg: iqq 


iftqtqiqi nniqq^. 
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f^irrP> «riS i 

76. C. P- 

«FiiTSTf «^«trTflrxn»?^ 

1%^ I (ir»jw:— «nr^ ;ji^, 5^ 

^w: fr«rc*T?r^ 5^3 jt ^ ?r«n i t^wr *ts^ «?r»i 

?i«T^ I fifen ?Tt*tf f^5r ff?Ti JTTgiiFj; ^g: 

^ ^^cffSTrwrr^iTf ^irn^ci iTf5r^?!i% 
I »iw JT ?T«irar *ifw:-‘*n^qTvirt irsTwr^JT- 

5i *r??i?5r: l ^gf^urfrg ?i^r^ 

g^ *nrT^ ii’ ?T?r: mgm ^mr. «nr?i qr^^ 

?ra[w qftqi<fe qr«rR*q *fwr st i?«^^ st siRf^ci jicT! 

wag. I ^?rr JKgf^g. ^rg ^snag f^^qj vR^rg qfWt 

qiRsrfiqr: ^g?r: qrr^ |q[gqinr% »Rg^« qsrfir i 

( ‘^fs^r^’ WT? «rrqq: i qq sf^^rW: i ^q^q cr^q 
qnvn?:a i ?rcr: ^ f^: g gq? qr4 (Jt^qr wqg rt ^ qmN^q 

imh I q»4 g qi3T?q?^ i 

?rqqT ^ qqr: W5[r qqj^sfr: sf%:^q:qt qqr% i ‘^r^ aTqargf^r: 

M^qqn ^g rgqf^^^ i qrrf^aif^fq^ qq: qsn: ir wt- 

qiiat qg^ulqqi^^ • «iq ^q^ ?n%ffqr ssqqf^ wit- 

qtqwrqig; a^ qq i 

qrqqi qqi3r(gqr3rgq|qqrf^q:qt qa: i aqi^r ^aqvft 
g?^: qrrqqrfq^qf qqq^qiq-gi qr^g Iq^qii qrlr^qg «n%«rmqnsqi 
qrqi q(%: qf%^: i aaw qli^wqqmqt q^ qqota ^ q»<&f^ 
qq ftqqi qfrqr q^^qi fJrqf^q: gaw ^^cgsftqqRt qsqqqq qrqr^ 
qnFtq»(ftq: i qqiqi ^gqraw qra ^ qrqf^Vrr: ^ qtf qrm q^^q 
qq?g qi?q?q I qata a^qi qqf^rq^ <qr% i qg:-q«2qT ora- 
qjjnjrqi^ w’s>n^ qqtqtg qr^sj ^qj^ qq€ i ^rqg: 

qq^gqq qqrM: qqT^qqif^feq! qRr^qtq: i 
f%sjn qjqqqsrgqT h qr^ qrq^qRpqr ^q qqr: ii \ ii 

^ qil» qg^qqg^qqq qjS^qq qq %ftq: ^ 

fqi?;^qTq.* qfw%qi i: sqqqq: qq f^aqis q^j qnfkr^ qfqi 

qtqrqjqi^ w»ern> qqqjqqtqqg^ft/^ 5<iltti%qtf3r sy^kr^q^ 

'^pyqq^qqjsrt^t rqig^qiinqTg.1 if^ q^?ftqqgn \ ii 
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i!Tf «fim> ti ^ n 

s wf VI ^ I am 51 va»i^ ^ ^ a^ »ft 

mfi5r i *ro qrjt: ^wi'. ^qtsft: 5r^m sif^ munftfrr 

5Tm^: a»q: f q$r v f^ai^a r^aaf^ i • 

art qf VII qf^^qir w^'qifig j 

^ fm qq> qrf^vfemnvf^ qmPamqiqftKlvqisiH; H I H 
^ I maq^: rai fam. qr:g uf^ qgvqi qp^- 

f^aq*a; i a rsrr qirt srr%^?^3nft 1 1: f^ mn a t $raftr?qF i 
?qm— qqf^qqiH m’aq^qiq; qrmcqrma: qi^qjwr ^Tvaiai^i maai 
mi^qf spa qimqmqri «m»a aima q|qi5ia af^vra ^Ci'=q*n*T*l n ? ii 

^rqs qqqi fq^qqi^r ai ^asiwa ^i: i 
aqq a^^ wfqi f^r^ qaat^ a faVaisafii: ii a ii 

k qqqr ari ^qia: fsqaeaqrw?!;, f%*q?^ waac. »«- 

aa^ a®: I anr v^ftj ^ai ai af ^ aa ^ana: ai ar (5rql^: « aqq ^ 
apq; a^qt f%i%sf: af^sc i ^5*^ qrf^r: qa 5f^lcaa<& a (^'^a a 
31 ^ I ^ 3 o® 8 [> aqaiavt aRiisqqai^ 1 aqre qqviqi^i—'qiair^ a- 
f^q W^?ta 53q?r area'll i aai «f^a: qra^S^a*^ 
qia^S i^aia; 1 qr^iaqm aa qf^qiifii^%§nq'^ ac^ qaia 
m” f%a a(5qa f^aqi^qaiaiaia^qafiqrr aaa*^ 1 la: ^fixsai 
^{ 5ra?^ 1 qiaag maia; g:?a?a: 1 ^aa qf%J5rf5»; 
qaea: ar^a: i aq 5 rasa^t aiq ^#air ^ aqv qaia: 1 
aftqjr a^: 1 “aqv ^aqv i”* ii « 11 

agfagfaaviat^q^r aaf% %«sa^t 1 
ISaia; qa; ^aiaia; at ?3aT(5r ^aqaaia: 11 k 11 
^ ai^r ars mna^ i — ag^a^^avia f aifM^qjaqaia 1 

aaaqTsi^arai?^ ag: 1 araar ag: aaviif): aa^ 1 ^ag: 

^aaaavTf ^ 1 rai^ mfa(a aa% Jisrqai^ arin^ ar^a^a ^fai 

I %ai5iW‘qf^ i tqqtaw^ q^ aiaig f^aig 1 ft ga- 
aqaaifTf ag ssaift ac— li x 11 

ali: ^ ma^i a^a q^rwriaasqia^gj 1 
awi^ai aaqi ^qaia a ^aiai: « s 11 

* The portions within inverted commas are Irom Nirnktai 1 . U. C. P 
Explains ns atg. Dnrgaoarya says )q«|| qiqn . 
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wr?r^r . _ 

qi^tg u sn <^4 «igaw5 i^ri^wer: «!:$ 

sn«5iTPn: ?n*?r ffs ?pri9 i «5^r 

f?Bf : flfwf : ?T^ 5Tnfi[«?nF?r: f fir ’ iii«jq ^iggar qqiq^ i ?T«ira 

?^F f^«i?sg ^fNfhJt-sf^Rq: qfir^q ^1: i 


l>qT 5 fi: ^ 5 :q?fi qf^^^sh ^ qraV i 
qqz^T^ fiR 3 ^ ?r 5 H: ^?r II 
qrqTO ff tr. wqfirf^q »T^: i 
w nTi% 3 jrqqa^ qq^q^H h 
qr^cwq: srernl ssqqrs^ i 
9 niJ*rqT?ql’^ ^ Srqr^nq: ii 

q § q^WFqqsjqqiJ^^ i 

^ Irq ^Iffl^rq '^qrqqifiTUqis: II 
q’s^qt ssqtfir sit qc i 

q^m: qr^q^qftiqwqi «ra^ q: ii 

sTr^qrqr qqTfiq 5 Rniit qq qqi 3 l 
q?^q»ft^ ^qpqf 5 ^iq qssr qqi qq 11 
^r^rrgqq: q^jT^si 3^ 35q^»i q: 1 
qss snrr: ll 

qg^T'. f^<t qqi qi^ 1 

q^qrt qq«r qi^qrqifg: q^ I qqrg 11 
f^qrqq^qR: q^nH q?q^ jcrrqr^iqq: 1 

qrfiq^ qqqfq q SETI’qgr^JI^g qfq"^ II 

qqg^^ q il 5 ^ f^f^qtfir ^ 1 

qifili^: 3^fqr q W^^jjiq^^sisq^ It 

qqnrrwgqnrnjq gq ’qtq q q: qg: 1 
q^qqqw t ^ ^i^ q^q>s?g q It 
q^PT ?rn^ ^rqqqfiU qqt qif^ gqifir q 1 
f^gfiiilq ^RT ^q^qig q^ ^3: 1 
qm^'ir: ^qqi: rfrqf first’ll: gc^^q: ll 
firg^rnfii^ q%g q^ ctqqqfisfq: 1 
wrgfir: ^ftq: sfiql l^qirqi C«qqi5q: I 
^qiftj qngt; ^i?q 4 qqi?cT«n 1 
qjwn^ %qraqqq»( Jrai feqqgfecT: 11 
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'w: ?^9nt«=5 5 ar 5 ^ I ?T% I # 

«T«n 5c«ft f^T 

c «rt i;^ «n»TeT: i ^rm^swi^ i 

sT^sf I ^vi\ ffi:i!j; %^: tssrrar vrg^ iits^r i! % w 

^m 3^ *1 fc^rr. i 

?T«ir ^cir w wjt ^^virr 5f^«i: ii v» « 

I 5m ^ 5n3^«T^ 5131^*?: 5Tf%^i5r^: > 

?i«it 5r%f^ 3 Ir: jt ft^ar: 5r qli^re i ri:^ir«mi^ i 5r«i 

m ^J?5R?TffR: JTrn ^^wir ^5:i»^ W5i% I ii \s ii 

sT^rmiJi; w 5r3?n3iT^ jujtji, i 

3^ ^rqf 3 ^^ ft&JiT3?:3f3 ^ ii 

c ^ w smmr^ wg^irsiraj ^^^rtsii: icir^^ 

«inTq;i 5r^i«iT?:<!ii^ ^srr crwi^. 5‘f^^ 

«rm Jm i ct«it ^r^ir s[^?5?nqiiq. w't^'isit 3^5 ^rt ^ m 
i JTwraar n q 11 

cTsr a?Tmt ^Irjsrpcft ^ifg mat: 1 

?rmn amar stt^^act^: ii ^ 11 

?: %ih ?i^ ^tm^sTKOft 'tia sratitt wgaiitiai tr^ar 5i^a 
mar: <Er?g 1 tit agar— s: aa ^^msa a^ts^g 1 aar g*a 

^cr^sr^ f^jcr: aamerrn ala starn «rag 1 fl sia 1 aamat 
ma: <J:a ii ^ 11 %s^ aaror^jar- 

a^a |ataraw«r raarg: 1 

ffa a^r 5risr: ^ala ttar ^csrr g- ^ ara sRr: ^r^ rjjag 
g^rta agr roi sn^r*^ 1 

84. Last two mftaaWaff^TWiaf ?!#( I 

C- P and Jina (Text) read ^grn<3... C. P. explains the lines thus - 

aa: ^?:!?fr amamea?# ?ina<5imgqg?a*i,5r^»aag^i r%3:^a— a mr^ei; 
orasif q f r^radla ffrd^^^r aai: a aar 1 «raa ajr^arr'a oisms?!! 
OTwnaar^:^ a 1 o^'tloia: 1 5iair^ata*rsr% at^ a qrr^er; aa'rtf: 
orasT^ aoif?^ 1 oran^araafr sfrctii*^^ aa a aar i ^idya’s reading 

is not clear from my Ms. He seems to read ^TOtRaraag 


* B^ihaddevata (Maodonell's ed.) 7. 61-81, There are many variations 
from the printed Text. C. P has also omitted some lines. 
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Narahari and Malli lead NdrSyaUa who says 

?T^tf%^TSiif^5?TTOct mm- 

srm^ C ^m: ) • MhJU says fJr^ftcTraJT^ 

85. C. P 

?r^T ^3:ir¥«Tf T%frf^?rn:!itn 

^ ?rrf%#t firsrt 5r(«tTf%?|; ^ 5?^ fslTTcsi 

5ft#r *1# ???jfr5r»i?ni5r wsrg: i ^<T?r1^ i ^ i 

«ir!n--ir^^ fTWW^ir \ 5«<?T??Ti i 

I ^c^TcT^ ^^ I ^fT?ft^ ^^^Ygr” ilf 

vTT?:^ ii^^5'iT’?«rRt i l 

?Tm— trrerf g^fir ^?a>whTg«T^r^^cn% i 

?^cr^ ?:5rJT3r^fi:cn’^?:H%, «T^?^^¥(Tc[5nffr ^ ’Tf sttr ii ?Tcr i ?rg* 
siTW sra^T ^TfT «rr'?rffTSi; ^(s^if^lfgwr ^ i 

94. C. P- 

w?m %^9: i 

f^rig 5T# 1 =5 iwi ^ gaif^ i 

H gaii'cT i *ist: i 

«irf^ fr«irsT^:rr^ Jr^^rf^^gs4 ^ i m^jn^cra^’- 

JT«i^ ^ ^ww ^ rw: g:ii’fi% g^s^q; i 

f?3[qn% I q^rif«qc’^rc?r^f f|q^ < 5iF!jiqRCTffR3?iR>^qi: i gf^sqif^ 
qa«-gi ^m: i <TJrt-SR«ii i qqa f^w^cisc qr^^TR?^ 

5E«i;5r?rfTi: jt R3if% i sir ;Tciq>rm% i firw 3R|;sCTqi% 

I wf^:— ‘qg^tqf^ qi? 3 t 5 g^ 

qi?3iqg;?iqirqfq qj?!!! ^g^qjfq^cT ,’ 

qifaURcTf^ qq:?r5?qT^?q ^qqRt^J^q^SITWqi^ ^tq!- 
g^^q^iVTiq; I ciai ^^ qit^ I 

lie. C. P says- 

?q qq'kR^t ^5kq\Rq f g^qiq?:T ^f%err i 

qai csr I «rqqt qftqu^^r qt ^tgqf^ {k^^ I qqT?:f 

( ? ) • ®“y® qf^:qiR:f»r ^i%f»T qjq?: ffq 5i>^. 

g Kitautra 3. 43.^ 

H KaSika 1. 1. 11- 

t ^ntiparra 176. 12. (Kuntbhakonam ed). 
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Vidya readg Jibe Malli, N*rayaT»a and Jina (i?^ 

Ci P and Jina (Text) read C. P. 

w«r ^ f I r# «r, wtffia q:” f ^ 

\ “^aSsiT 

f^V’ SIW '‘^55T??t 5«r^6”^ I 

119, The verse 3Tvff«T 1 i® ^ot found in C, P. Vidy8. 

I^anadeva and Jina, nor is it found in all Mss. of Malli. Pt. Sivadatta says 
in his Footnote to this verse that it is not explained by Malli. The editor 
of the Palaghat edition has, however, inclnded it in Malli on the authority 
of a single Ms. Besides, he pnts the verse after 116. The verse is found 
in Narahari. 

121. C. P- 

5r^,S«I tjsnr^. Wc*!!^ ^ 

f;?Tvr;Jt mf^er sT^,S3fnTR^^ i 
tTSH ?Tnq[^ WTfJiiT: 

srqw Jnw t^?rN=?i f^rd i 

5T?i: V f 5r I «i«ir gf^: isr^ifr 3rf*in^i%9iifli^5rrt'^«ir w?wn^!T 

g^-?rr »r>5hr ^nrf^ i(nT9[Jnf^€n«nT- 

3Eri^i^r^si5TT^r^ «nrJTR ^- 

5 ^- 11 % 1 w^i5iJw*Tf^«ir^: wt aiffi- 
ufcni?i« I ?TW ^ «tr srf^^ 

^RJHisr^cfiTWT ^?(?5rr^^r JTwrq^«T5nf^i%grr stw 

^:T%d%T (%a; \ ^4 
q^enfsn” 5fiR^^[ST(lrs:T 

m sTirof s»^ Or^qif^ ^?^nTTgi%: 

\ f^ncf 

^riRfiTf?i[?Ts«iT7iciq§f^g 1 ?ifT ^ JT?nc*ir” ^^si- 

5«TP?jrn'?ro^ 1 wgarr^r’i^’^T^ 1 

l24. C. P and Vidya cite the following illnstrative verse- 

Jiftr# snir g4 ^RRig, \ 
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^ jS'^r n 

133. MaUii Jins. Narafaari and N read- 

^ ^^^iTr5ii45r«nUT4i^j^ i 
sT«if|[g«^ra vn?R; inn?a«nr^(T§qin:<7^ w «: « 

C. P, Vidya and Kanadeva read jf and 

This makes the verse very simple. C. p explains it thus- 

witn?fr?:<ira^^ f^cjuT5rt.sfi)r w? 

neia^rai w *! ^ I i%^«rwc# ?«it sr ^sbtc i 

qr^ ?rq rqr^qf^t «rqf*TW?:qfq?i ^qs'sr: i mg^mq qqt 

qrT^qq: a^fsjr «PRq5^qq qirt q»Rqq Rq; r (%«:?[- 

WRfimfu^TgfJ^q^ w i qw* q»Rqfirf^ wgqrtq^ i 

5«ftqn ^r?qq q^q w«^9R:qTqq> ?cqf^ sqrqqpjRq^i 
qrgqrer wrVr i 

140. Vidya reads f*}!* ^onnd in C. P and others. Ha 

says ^qrf^q: 3<^5Rt q: ^ar^qq: q^qRrwqqi q^sf^eirerqj t^q: 
qftqrafi <q qqqqg^qq^i wif^qqwsuqjqt^qf^q^CTiqTw. 

C. P explains the verse thus— 

^q qqq qn%^ q: qfwqw %«%i5:5qqi i^wqf i%ai«: 

{Rq: I qftqi^ qrqqf qrqrf^: wfwqilrwqt ^ C5q?qqqrq! q^ 
«ff?qq^q^^fqqiq i i qi^ wqn^ 

qr I qg5^q| i qrqq^ i “qr^TRfi^n^W qi qqjsqg;’ 
i:i?r| 5?rq; i gqrr%^ q qiqifenrq: i ?cf(f^ r%q.— qN qqw 
^r^q q?rqrq ^s^rwi sq^riRr q^r^qr^ ^q ^qqifqiqf^ qqr- 
^qqt? I ftrf%r%qg— q?^qqw{?^ft ffqg. ^ wf^q qqqsq» (^?:f- 
qwt 1 qr^ ^q|;qr q?rt q qq^ i f^'3 qf q^rg^qjl g^qj qqfqni 
qt «qqqf^ JjTf r qrqqqr i qf^ qrq qeftq wir^q^^qrqqgqi 

qq qqT% qf wqr^wqqw?^ ff qjWr q^e^i aw!g.q9r 

qqiqfti^ I 

160. C. P, Vidya, Danadeva and Jina road q qfqqq^ 
q^ffqi^iqf^ qiqc^q: ^arahari and N). 

Vidya says qq qqqrgfqq qrOiqqq qnJ lEregi 

qfqq ^qfiTqrre— ^qqi^qi q»^qi w?iqqii qi^wn qr q 


* A omits ft 

J This is from Dursashsha's Vyitti on K&tantra 216) 
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ST s:^ QCafflTTrq: i Tt^g sr SOSKfl^r l Narahari Bays 

SWTWT^^Tsjngf^ Tnin^a*. wiftnSsft »iw?iw a«f ?r?^?rg%: 
7T5 IS?tV fTSOI?^ TIT STHR: ST STW I 

156. C. P, Vidya and Jina read «T^^«5|: sWIsnFT. ?rr^SR^»TST* 
iis?i: (N. Malli and Narahari). 

158. C. P and Vidyft read ^ ?*TO- 

(N). Jina’s reading is the same as that of 

C. P and Vjdy& except that he reads Malli and Narahari also 

read ‘’^ey read N. 

0 

CANTO X 

6. C. P and VidyS read ergj iTSIT#Iff% for |r^^«TT nSTTSIt 

^^3*- ^ ««y®— sT^nlst scTsrfi^: fr«ii mstsjj ct«ii (Tis^st 

^nrrftsnfTJ^i ^$5?Tsir ?:f3TT«n qiOT'cTsrs^^ (This is the 

reading of N, bat he gives the reading of C, P and Vidya as a variant). 

C. C. P and Vidya read 

5jq: gsri^irqsi^^ftA qserra^: «p«rq gamsr: \ 
qreqs'5r%;5T^Tm«r?r ^ qsq^!i%3[i4qsif%iai:f?I II 

gs::^: i 

qwreiflT^TtSqqn'^^ ^qr^T%?(T’^qqsqfT 11 

This is the reading of Malli and Narayana, though the former reads sff^* 

C. P mentions the latter reading as a variant. 

10. C. P, Vidya and Jina read 

q%: sT^qr f^»isi%s^: i 

qr#f^ srtq: qrwvri qrg^, i 

The latter reading is found in Malli and N, but it is given by c. P as a 
variant. Malli alone reads ?T55[Tf’C«IW rTW q 

but his reading is found in C. P as a variant. 

qn^nrsw-qiiqiit crqq'pTrqtg^^rqei i i 

qiqqi wqriit qnrqqf^isqrjq i ?rfii(%qiqr^ i 

gii?ft5!i’§: c* **< 

15. C. P and NarayaUa read 

Malli reads for q: I«S*ITi 
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' C, P says— 

a i fl w ft : ^ ifH^ q rat ^a^H . • 

fg r f^ »TTaJ l ^his is the reading of Vidyft and 

I^anadeva- 

16. C. P and Vidya read 

^ ^ VT^^STT^ snfeier sr i 

s?Ti5rW^ 3 ^rfir. ^?ft ^ lErt <^^if = w P^ctotIst ii 

Jina’s reading is the same, except that be reads for g^rfii: 

wbioh be gives as a variant. NarayaUa and Malli read — 

^ II 

This reading is given by C. P as a variant, except that he reads for 

17. Jina, Vidya and C. P read the first two lines thus — 

Malli and NarayaUa’s reading ( 

JTg^ f^^fwr: ) l® l^y c. P as a variant. 

Malli and Jina read (>T(T7) gives as a variant. 

18. Vidya and C. P read for . C. P, however, says 

»n3T?Tn:gi 

19. C. P reads like N, bnt Vidya reads , Malli 

alone reads ^?rT3^^ Nrg«^ sr^Rnwiftrf^: in 

C. P and others. He says It^ 

22. C. P, Vidya and Jina road for and read the last two 

lines thns-ianm^ 

C. P says — 

^ m wg ^nrmn sratt 

fl5TV5^r i «*rwnif^ 

^ qraPcr^iJ i 

23. C. P. Vidyft and Jina read g;4^ for (N and Malli). 


II This is the reading of Malli and Narftyaua. 
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26, Main and N&rftyaua read 



— c. P, Vidyft and Jinn read {iflgl l Hm for “y» — 

Jina lays ^ 

«r« W. I N gives as a variant. 


27, Vidyft, C. P and Jina read the first two lines thus — 

Malli and N read Wf^ gpfir^fSTSTwrw: i 

c. p says—^^ sr«n^ r#^«ist i 

Malli and N read . . . C. P, Vidyft and Jina r«ad.,. 9 ff|^f^; . 

28, Malli alone reads ?pn 


22. VidyS,, I^ftnadeva. C. P and Jina read the last two lines thns- 

f^3n5T^ 

g i i T<a nft I 


c. P— ^ w 

f ^ f^^ibrr wft ?nif*lr 

^ I qisFaRJ^.! ?r«n— 

wirftrs: qis: ( n and 

Malli). 


33. C, P remarks — 

’«w^*mrfW9ra-nK^^— 

^ vlf^: II 

f% I g 'rra ^rreqrr^^nirT^^ewsm i 

I 


C, P, Vidya and Jina (Test) read- 

iT 

WW wR wRsnif . 

for Sf fo“»d in N. 

34. Vidyft. C. P and Jina vead {or (Malli and; 

NftrftyaUa).C. Psays ^TVCTt I 


* This is Malli’s reaoing. 
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(Me. 0 howflver says STOICS • «WrWg I 

Bnt Me. C is not very reliable) 

Vidy&. C. P and Jiaa read^ifWq^l (Mali! and n). 

41. C. P, VidyS and Jina read tor alii and N), C.P._i 

^ ^rit I q*q- 

fiirflr— qq f% qqq- • nm ^rk: i 

qrrsqq^fTffR! I I?r5^q»q%f%3qji^| 

qq^rrcqrPj srr^^irf^ i q«n— 

?rrrqr qirrqr qqW 
q?ftqq5qh%f^ q^qi%: I 

q?P!!T 5?5T«nJTft ffiqq^ ii 

qwjmsqrqqgqm^: i 
qqqgrgqgql^^i? 

q% qqpq i i iiq 

^gf^; I qiEgfTqi 5qX3R^?:f^ I The verse eto 

is explained by C. P as a variant. It is not found in vidya and Jina. Malli 
explains it fully and remarks jqqtPqR 

3#qg.i 

42. Malli reads tgrf^q h 

*nqrq^t5^(i5qq^^q ’qw; f^q^cT: *oi»nd »« c. p 

and others. Malli’s reading is given by C. P and N as a variant. 

44. C. P, Vidyft and Jina (Text) read the verse thns- 

(ir«qc5T#^«qq?it I'atqn?^- 

31^ fvliwsr q 
qqf^ qre? g T g ^ qqpq: ii 

NarayaUa's reading is given by C. P as a variant. N, Jina and Malli 

>■8“^ <9 ^RR'. g ^ q t q . i 

%g ^^qrw qq% qTe?q3?ft Wct: k 

Malli, however, reads qi^pqg^, while Jina reads q 
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47, C, P- 

*TnT fk?r5»vT«n5rr u «T^n»T wh i 

I ^ ?5f^ vng: i 5»«ft nsrtf?:: gJ5> \ m\ 

wwm sirn^mc i sr: 

«iRrPTf?r?rf i f^f sn# (^) sr^g i 

51, It is related in the Skandapur&Ua* that there was a dispute between 
Brahm& and Vishiin as to whioh of them could discover the extremity of the 
I Bhallio ^iva- Vishuu went down to the nether re^rions to find the lower end 
of the Linga, and being unsneoessful in his guest, admitted his failure. Bra- 
hmS,, on the other hand, went to heaven to discover the upper limit of the 
Phallus, and being at a loss where to &nd it, he besought the Snrabhi cow 
and the Ketakl flower to aver falsely that he had seen and worshipped the 
crest of the great Phallus. A voice from the air condemned them as false 
witnesses, and Brahmfl together with the cow and the flower were sub- 
jected to various curses, as a result of which the Ketaki flower was excluded 
from the worship of Siva. The story reappears in another section of the 
Skandapurauall with a slight variation. There is here no mention of Surabhi •, 
Brah-nfl and Ketaki alone being cursed by ^iva for speaking a falsehood. 

^ 5r 3ng ll 

75. C. P. Main and Jina read for 

76, C. P, Vidya and Jina read 

C. P- 

tsTT 55r8[?j i ^r: ?ig?r 

m 1%5I i 

f ^ snrfrr f fJr^- 

I ira f ^ irrfe^Rit <lc«n ^r% 1 

f s^n- 

f %jr firwiJig. 1 

gjT: ^ ?n f^arr^^^?rpiT?ff3T^q5: m 

^«5 ?i3r ?r?rai 1 

* M&h«^vara Khauda, Chap. 6 of Kedftra Khauda. 

H M&heSvara Khauda, chkp 10- L5 of Arnu&calam&’i&tmya (Uttar&rdha). 

I Ibid, 5 13 
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Vidyft says — 

\ nTf^n (^) f ^ (^) (Jrt-; 
trRii^i fw ^*1. I 

ww 3ni%w-s?5^' 

I ilcf%vsT«f^r I 5ir- 

jt?j[j5— firsn^«T*i?ft*Tfli«^3lrfra^^ 
q^ar^ ?T«n q: irsqq^jcra* 

qrtj q^q qq. I t^qt: f^jq: i 

78. ?j:j|pjiini__Ae«. to N and Malli, fq^T q yS T q PT q^qH 

qsqi; ^qqtq q^ I 

C. P. vidyft and Jina read Vidya says — ^qif?|qT qt^T’^IT 

vntqrq f^qt^N qrq^tqqrq i qi%^ f^rq^ wg^T 
I 

c. p. 8ays_^ qqrqiwf qaqTq qras^r^inq «fwq«^ ?i^q 

qqrftsqr^qt gqr ^qif^ ft g^Tqn^nST^; ftiq5?n 

80. C. P- 

qqji ^qg»q jftqmqT tqqrqqrtqr^jjr qf«^ i ftr- 

^q qrq i iftqfqr ft 

qrgqgt i 3:qw q^ qr^tq qirq^^q qi^i^n qre: i T^g^qqr — 
asnq; nTff^qn^: srg%qifrq?:: q> tq: qw ftqr 

qnqitt ftqrq %qqr i 'jqfffqf^TfnrifiqTqrq^r^ ftqigqqi ?fq<l: i 
qrgara: i 

Vidya explains same way as C. P. Jina says qft^- 

^rmrqts^—aqqiir^^qiqfftwqq ftqr^q^ qcq qrgqg i 

qfqrqiqf ft qqqfjqiqq? Jrqr?^ 3T^q?^qqq sfiqifqq qq q»Tq?!r?q 
q ?^>qqqq I qji qqqf qt«l^rit^qrqf^T3[fqt ’snq^t ^rq i n 

and Malli give the latter explanation only. 

82. C. P explains the verse thns- 

qqqi q^qq qqt q^qiqqq^: aqwngqrs^qr. qqq^: qr^q^t i «Fq- 
qr q^t q qjRsqi^^^jr ^qq q^qq ff; qtf: ^qt qft qr^qrqiqr 
qqi qq aq^ « qf^Bi frq: qnaq^g \ q«n qlS: ftqi qq qrg qar- 
wqqt iR agfqg; \ qqi gqn^r^if a f^ qi ftqi ^ qt^ 
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w! ftsrr fw?T «n| 

3151^ wi I ?r«n »rsr sinra#^ ^rg « 

rgm^ wgv*l,«i^?ft w<»?r. K m st^h^ i 

»r«rai \ wgin« %w i 

K explains >T^ ^ ^Tg *hll8_^^J ^ jy^. 

^ ^ ’T5rT9r»?r^ ?k^ sr%wi^: !i%?rrq^ ^ ’snrTwgR^ \ 

Trans, does not bring out the naeaning fally. liee Vocabulary under q^, 

87, C. P- 

?n sriiT ^rimf^^^jncrre^ ?r?H?mRiT ?iFn: 

?T«n I ^«i'9 ?T(JT??T m gi§r^ g«i?nsTJTT m I ?r«ir 

^rcffcTiwr?: Jiiis«ifJi«#f?:rsTr Jar^ cr»JT«m ?it i 

«rvj^ 5?Jr^ srr??^ ?r??n: cr«Jig^ i cr«H f^^rr- 

5TW STW ^iW^fTilticnTT *r^ f^ypTffqr ?r?wq^w- 

??Ti: JW ?r^?Trs ^rvirgm \ ?Tr?cTc f^^TRrJrr wnnErq?! f^«qw 
I 

I (Mac: i i^^rr^f^nqcwig. 

ia^wr^: i ^T«KTc?Tn%i%*nTq:^ 

I fr4 wmai ^sac ^cr^^rt ^asraa arS^^ni^ i i 

jina remarks on ^qrKmf^^lcaan^^— f%aag;a snfta 

f%*g WRwa af^JT^ ^aipcia;: i t'^r- 

sf^a 5aTarT?Rf<^/%??r^aq[. i ^saaai^^raarg;^ ^sa a^ar: <aT«Rr?:?fi* 

\ ^aa aTa»nci%r^: an^flr- 
arfir: #fa a^ aa a^aaf^aa:a a?ai aag.^a i aic%^i:i(ia- 
f^arsa^awn^ aia- 1 

See also Appendix I. 

3®' f^lraRni.— ^ — 

Rintr antsaq^ i ^ftaH^rg. a^ar^ ?ra?t i a»T9iiaii?i a ( arrear- 
asft^ a c) aaaar^ «Tai i Kstantra mie is i^a^sa^ar^m^aai. 

(®3[a% 2. 119). 

89. C. F and Jina read f^pq^aa^a ( Malli and N ). 

Vidyft reads , C. P’s reading ia giyeu by N&r&yaUa as a Tari> 

ant. C. P Bays — 

a?a wa«^^t^ac<!iT^ftf^ ip^rftrsfir aai?^ sftar 
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I ffir ’rafir 

iwr% «w?i^r I ft ^ ii*^iftrsft i 

92, C. P, Vidyft. li&nadeTa and Jiaa read toi 

( Ualli and N). 

93, C, P on the first two lines — 

$t7 eiwww?; , rwih^ ^ wW. A 

*T«ira^ *1^ ^«n, ?i«ii q t fti q q 

w^r%T:%: 5ft^ siftiftsc:, to ?n^ 

^ wroi m ?r«n i 

vidyft says ^ITTS^— ftn^P^Sf ITRTST^tT IJ»nXTOI 

^ irtiwir ^nftui^rwR to ?r?^, wm «r9rj^« 

5 ^ ( ^ ) vn 

tot: ?Tm^ I 5*TTi«T!iief^ sT^fftr^, «?TO *r«n 

Twm T^rigf5T^3?ft, :w»i?nTg^p i 

Ifianadeva says ftHTOTClt TTWT3rWT^'?tW5TOll*^T:^: I ^ V 

I DCTO 5n% «ra?^ «T5* ^ft’cft* TCrsnrw so ^ 

inTw: to jItoi iftft^r- 

WTTOH I ftnTOTft^»T?;p^*i i 

Trans, follows N who eays ft*TO ^WI»TOTWTOH:, TTITOW ^- 

1Tl[^^, %:?: ^TOTift 5|<ll<!jl 

^TTOT WTO WTOTft'. TO!rt?T^TOjtW^: I TOTWirg- 

IJWf ft?:T!Rjft: «‘«' 

Jina says ftnwr?rf^ ^^g^ T ^ T TOTWW^ ^ftifjftTO, ww^i 3nw- 

WTwqftrac^q, qt ^rr. q'^rorqq ftww^ to- 
wift wiqTOfft, TORT ft ^^^qwTOitSqqfmT^ TOiTO§q«ft sftwr 
^iq?^TO qrqiww ?nsT%q^ftmft toutto^Vji ft^q ft^wi^iTHr 
TO^, q^’snft qrft toti^ ?Nt q-STO* ftrqT^TO^ ^sn ^ftc^ror: 
qqftwT ii^ywt qTOJifqwi fift ^ ^qi^Tqc. I WTOfrftsErrft#^- 
<-Mft ;^:qr wy q TO t ftrroqiTt^TOT: q^n i wroi qqftwfqr 


t MS Ipftq 

t This seems to be an alternative explanation or possibly a quotation as 
it is different from T^ftnadeva's first explanation q O^qw q^qqi^q 

qpTfq^ qlfTOq qw qhnarqr tW qiq^ ^ qqqrs.-Tqlq^ ?qftHrqi^- 
(N fxqr q q iqiq iqi <> < Nwiq inn I 
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T?snsn45^; wen, *5^ 

Main takes mif i ag f *« mean 3r<;r<T)|7n • *“7* — 

Jinnsr^ ^r'T:, 

“^nwrerw f^5«i ^ sreinsfm i 

wm: B” ^*n::, ?r?fh:*rr^ #«»:, rnwif ¥<ra^^?T?^ 30T- 

ggi^figr^:. ^ ^hwt ^5?3n f%?:<!iTOf^: 
?iwn ^snTT 1 

97. VidyS remarks on 

99. All except N read *“ *‘*’® lines. C. P says 

f^ijtfiq;— n3r«R?ir *113 wif^ !T f^f^irr ^?r: ^- 

«CT^T «i wr «Tf <T«n I in^q; 

^3 51 ^firaf^Tsjrm. > *nfpii sning ^ *3isr- 

VRTrt^i sr«!i*T ^T?5T*it5Tr ?t?t: tim 

I 

N says j5p[:JT5ft**rfTt StStUT^ cT?T: 

?TP3[fff^5si5n^ » 

109. c. p reads sn^5g?j;3R?Jrt(T«?Tiin I®*- 9T^305isfr f%i%'frr%- 

?rtwr I 8®®™» «r^3B5lsii ^ 

atld Jina (Text) read ....sr f^qlf^crmt i 

c. P__ 

«T3r snir ^ ?r^5ii «^/^r ^38 ‘ 

jjjpft m^rm^TT ^ ^3. 

«n^ft I ft»»3;rn— «r^5i'ftf%5T*Jw ?r^«n: m ?r«ir 1 

^tftraiwirs^ ?rijr?mf^'f(Rr?Tmi jts^ ^ «n»T- 

^iT«rn I w^gs^ifft »it3i??t5:h. i 5nf^5rr %.^k\ 1 

(Vidyft says ^717:^ 

113. C. p. Vidya and alii read t||||;n ^ STWiSfi^; . Vidyi 

Bays qrjin 'Srf^r^r^ST Aoc. to Arayau* ^ ^TfiTlO^ 

^rvsftqr 5 t H5r (5T+wi^Ri:=5n^;5¥i?T; i. e. tp^pr:) i 

115. C. p 

firwf »T^i (|5i: ^iran»; W5in8* 
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Hg i »rsi ^ 

wis^^f^Tw; 1 <Tm g^s^r*^ snT?F^nTg.i 

^r g« g^«T?fg i »nj!s?r^»?T: 

a«i«r sr^i^sTl g^: ?r«t: i ?T5^g— scts^^ri’n’cefl 
g^cTi I sr«il5T3?ni€» ii ^r^qir^rtt S’lFir'a: \ ^rg. 

55T??r€^ 3«75ig«5 ?irq ?Tg g^nmsrfr^ir ni»iift<iT i ?r«i^ 

*r^ erg gq jffs?rf i 

Vidya explains the verse thus — l%iai(i ^>11 gjgSf^ I 

JCRTffsi'Sfl \ «r«ir a:?rai «#t g^ 

si^RJi^w^i«T w?:^Tg«j^ I jir: 5 «it irgqiiiTs^r«T ag 
iTHTf T?Tr I afaq^ta^ • 

nnijg^qf^ql faitf^wnaig ^aq?a'rg^^qig^a?q- 

gajg I • 

Jina explains as qng*ni%?>, s®y® W*J ^ 

^tftg^aq?RT^g qifir^rftTqi g^rg.* ?r’'Wq^qgqqg’qtwq^r?^ i 
sqtaf^rRg * 55 = 5 : art^fin^s 9r^f rat gargq^'^r^q: a Rfitsart- 
frat, qja?:^a:qgai^q«Rlma(g a«itf^at5f^^wiqT5a i ^tvstc- 
gsTT^R^qgaT^q^lg. g gaaftai g 

ffa ata: i qagsi??renn^^ garggaifa^Rr^R*?,* 
9ifaarff^^i3jrfTqVfir«nfV^qq5rqTa arrt^f^gaq^a^rai^ai^.* i 
?0[«?[ai ^^i%a(5a: g^sq: i al^a. gaas^ at gqql 

sqrqrc: ^isfaaRqa i gqqmft^q ^ai^a^afaqi^a i 

116. C, I’, V'dya and Jina read for (Malli and N). 

*’8. qrPcf^qgfq ^q^— Aeo. to NarayaUa ^ 

»g»qirq ?T5 ct: qjiqqrqq gal giq^ l gj%at vm ga?qiwi^qjrsqq^ 
qqga ^iqjT?i qqfjtqar gqq ’qg: q;dg \ t® c. p qft;^^ (^iqgV- 
^Pergar gi^: qa af»qT i ®®y*' 

qr?aj?«q gar qsjr ^giff^rqa a^qr i w^q* 

^q gi^^q i 

120. All except N read qaf^i f®*’ qaRqt’. — qa^Ji qqqsrqT qqr.. 

122 C. P. Vidya, IsAnadevs and Malli read ^^qq^ for ^^*q^ 

Jina). 

133. C. P reads qia SRRlTir qqiPffll, lilf® N and Malli. Vidya and 


I Mg, C gives Vidya’s explanation, but not that of C. P, 
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Jina read Vidja says ^ 

H«%*rRT% I SHR ?IT ^ Rn%«HTl% I 

5i«Jt rssRt sfttsTr ^ ^RRfcff srifaRSwf^ «‘®' 

i:{5. C. P— I ?T ?fff: WcflW RR>3t’5:’TR[. (%- 

RT R 3 «i: 3 ^r: t% 

«rfR^ 3 TfiR«(> I Scsrt ^RRsarmi^- 

I mt «E«i ^RrRrir^iif — jr: rri€« Rejfr%^ ntCf- 

5ft<!ri^?!ir^cflc!irf^![r53[T?rr sRi^’c^j srt^srirh^ rr ^ ci^ai i 

RR f^ff^<Ti’:p.5a5snRi RjvjR I 3^: 1 

?i; 5 ?t; ?ii^ fTi^ 5*ii^:?:?g rr 

^ !i>s3r ^rt%cr?[iR ^^R’qr'ti 1 «nT ^eri^T?!jisT«iRe!i 1 “^«iTrR- 

qrf^i^q^q: I sr^RisS:— WT^Jirit ^t- 

«TRR I <T?rr virg^i?iTr% JTPTRT^f^ 

I wiF?5Trflrrn3qzi^r%:fRe{r^^: 1 “RvaT — %5 t ^Riveri 

«ilft«nii^ iRfRfIsRRt 1 f.5- 

^TRM I sr^ i fRi% «|i% 3 fitT% g^«R^ i 

?n'^crr^ja??Tfl[Hgr 5 '^ 1 i wacTRi^ 1 

srif^R??[^wwT I «i5R?rR5jT55RRR5^Ri% I w^g5RPi5ri5?irRif^T% 

I 1 f i st^fr i 

vRi% I 1 1 i 

I q^it^Fr: q^q?rq(% 1 rfr q= t qg[^f^ \’'M 

R®l%>trT ?Tr|35r3a5^R fqi^R^Jrr: I ^ 

qrsTi?f%'#r 1 «nq?rs|iT q?!ii^<rsr i jt i 

a?q rtr, ?tr qrasq r » q«n— f^qqf^si:- 

^f: q’««: ^ s^^qjfqR ^?Hql r «iq\% 1 riqF 
3 ^ ^RC ^TWqnqcRF?!^ 

qias^ 

^T%q?rr^ R Rqj% I 

* Trans, follows N who construes ^{^9; as q 9IH^: qRSf: >• a. trgr;. 
But he says also_ ^ff^j 5? RRRWq ft- 

R^WtI 

t A w^:trreq I 

H This portion is a quotation front the Kasika, Ms. has eeveral lacunae 
which have been supplied from the printed Text (Bala Sastri's ed.). 
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^ sn *Twf 

ft: 1 «gRW%« sm- 

«C?!III3?B I 

siJngrf^f^iRFi «tct ^rjii snsrgr: ;« 

qiftiRsqiq»?^R ^qr^: 5qi%?r: 1 


CANTO XI 

10 . Vidya reads Sll^jgr tonnd in C. P and others—^ 

^5qf ^ «it«in% q??T^: qqr ^rt f>i^: qsi* 

:[rt?q:qtf^:»im^w:^iR;^qn:?nri:gii5rqr^ ^fK 1 ^»!ii 

fk T?itR 5»siT I cT^ 5r t¥^aJTq qr^qf ^ s^crg^q: i ft ^q^i: 

qirR^Ts— qi5r^q ^T^iqrar^Ji fiRr w^qq qwrff q^q: 1 

qqq ?Ei;qf^r iq^qr^iqs^ qt^ qw I 

I^anadeva follows Vidya’s reading, bnt he gives the other reading as a 
variant. 

37. Vidya reads ^qf^^^irqq^Rr (>• «• ^igqq;^ wqqRTqqi 
ftn) for ^'^qqrRf found in C. P, 1.4&nadeve, Jina and N. Jina 

mentions Vidya’s reading. Malli reads 

^Tvrq^Ri f^fqtRq^RT^q qq^r^Rsq^wg. 

41. Verses 41 and 42 and rq^^qq^qq: ) 

are not explained by C. P, Malli* and Jina. In my ms. of Vidyft both 
text and commentary have been added in the margin, probably by a later 
hand. The verses are not found in I^&nadeva. 

46. qrr^qiqqqRs^gqTTj^sf^— 

Vidya alone reads for qRqqqiq^^f. He says-^ 

qpt^fiT qtgt^Rq qqiRq ^^jRifiqqjr^^ qq:^q ^Rrqqt- 

Ri^ I qqqrqr ^qr^sif R 55 Rqw g^qp^gq rr qftrj^. Hem 

?^(qRqiq^iI?^ ought logically to refer to Damayanti. and not to Sarasvnti. 
Vidya’s alternative explanation is not more satisfactory — ^ qq> 

qpfft qffiRg qqr^q ^q?!iRq?*n3f^ q^qg 1 qqr qt^qqqf^- 
ftqqqqRssg g^T»f q q^^ «qRT^: 1 


* The alghat edition says that the verses are found in some mss. of Malli. 
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G5. C. P. VidyA, Isaaadeva and Jina read 

says— qf?^iT;^rc?'r¥m5n:T^Ti?t ?r?^l crrffqsfw ^ 

^5Tc5r T%?ir>% f^^^rrcTicsT 5 ^^ 
w%Ji iT^i 

J5?if «rwRmf^?rT^ (^iRfrftq;) ' wr%5^?i-«iRSTrR «n«t^Ji 

W5fr^ #m%cnR R5fi^cn«% !rRr ?riJi, 1 ^^fR: 

?t fRr^^€Rri% si^(^ JTRsn^iTJ^* 1 

NSi'SyaUa, but the earlier reading gives a simpler meaning' Malliand Vi^ve- 
^vara read ^JWfl^vnRcI’igTJI, , 1''^® N. N says - ^IR»T Vltf^cl* 

tRT wsRq? i (^rstp 

<?% ) 3%WS 

^i^fsjs^r srsTrrfr sg?»7ri^«T: i i%?ii sr^a i»er efi- 

JSni^^ ’T^ q3E?rRaiJI^. Visves vara re- 

marks ?I(^( :ii5^f ?i5RigRlf<sn s^Rli^cf: 

f)9. c. P reads for WrUff^jywTjJ^ which he gives as a variant. 

77. C.P’s explanation of the verse is different from that of NArayaUa— 

«r55 I sTr^ jt ^eWnff i 

wwRT I ^'Tcf(^%3ai^r «?:w{%vn i tr rrw 

w?fRRf^!Bjq^ »R^f^ I I ?i«ir 

wcirwRi^ ^'^ar jtsiw 

sa^sr g i ?TTJTci?m: nir^aiik gm: ’?r ii 

«rgcTtTr f^qisri i «iw?ir ^?ir 

^Rm: II ?n i^Tif ^Rf rT^ifiFtifr ?rR sTrqR sr ^v^R^Ff • ^ 

JT f%5g ^»T^JiRf I 5r^T ^ f%«^3tr^-x^T: f^f- 

i^ci csi !T^''ra5T<TgRg h I ^ %^icei^€fRwi+ ii 

% sRTgr: • •?« st^i: \ st^t;— ^' sriorf 

sr I ^’sriiJri^ ^ii i ^ 5:i't»«i: fRt: i ^ 

* Jina 8 ays-«ft*n|;T »Tir^^ 5fri^#iq^ (R<I5cfig) I 

jfitArr jjTRtg— sn*n^:i w Hffiq- 

3it«i?('hin^(!^ ^^\ hr i 

X The quotation from the VishnupurdiMa are from ff* chap. 

I Ms, reads %:. Printed Text has ^ 3 (, The reading of the Vangavasi 
edition etc) is incorrect. 
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^ ^r«T'T?rf»!rr: i w 

?r?:!Fsrr?if^ :T?5rf^qfl i «r?TO^ 

q^i^i cr??rr i%7rr% HTcn ^Tsr^r^rjTnr^: «r^ ^?rm: 
*fncr3r5ri?r ^fTT?:?in«T srr^mn i ctw 3n?TT wrRr?:n%: cr^ 

r?i3q3TJi^ I cisTJiw ^irf^ ^TssrJSTr ^g- 

^31. Vidya remarks I^ffr^STW • 

79. c. p reads g5rr«T5n^iT^!j for 

^5?^ ?T^?It ^TISRIT^ IWSKR He men- 
tions as a variant. 

80^. Vjdya expounds »T»T^(Tg^ thus — 

^ I JT« q:5r «r9i !T ^rgi3TT?r^f^ f^Pc^r i 

92 C. P—^r^ 

!T flf I itct: tjrrm ?itrt cri^traT i 

cc^T ;t i ftgrn — sciitc^r 

f«?TT 1 i%g;?TT— «T5T«?Tr?i^?i\ ^ i 

«r«T^r tT3^!*:?rajrjf i ^ftr?g%5?:i?ji5!irt%:w5i- 

^<?5ir g ’!iT¥sjf55ni«r?5f: i af^nsrrqrffsr qpT%n5-“?m:tigrffyi5itR[ 

( 7 . 107) ( I 

I cT^ir ^5rrm^?hnj^?5[:, »tsc jt ^7^>Sr%^'iqr^g. I 

?i|^g;,rfr ar%qfr1t^t«Trg«'i^rsT^3r«r'^w:, 

^5rr 1 5n?<i gr i ?r^r^«T^r€^i i ?T?^r: ^sgcfersfl;. l 

t%«il fK.^1 a^r i eiasi •Jiw 

\ ?Trf^5lT^i «T5fK 9l5rs?n?r: \ 

Vidya says ?i^v-?ir?T€!» 5 rfl?f < w^f^.r^rfirat 

5Fi5«n%iFR5i«r^:: i 

other commentators think that the tithi in question is ViS- 

vesvara rernark8_fg^( f^ q(%(II%4( PTRI?!^ I ^SCWW^-arf^'Tg.'ire- 

crgcrr 

94. C. P. Vidya. Isanadeva and Jina read for ^jg; (Malli and M). 
vidyft says I q^i^fSHsa® vnrjsnjTHuri- 

^rrwtg^ I -fio* «»ys «rcnT»?T gjf : sras^i: snq^if*ng:. 

c; p. says f^ar^^wig: i 3?Cc«i3.sft 5rfef?:i% ^f?rp?if(^^T?:^^- 
’Ttg. ^rggw^^TT^fsrfg. T%?r^ ^5 ill’ll urn*!: 1 srg- 

^f%g,’W:^cr 1 P r«marks on WS*®?!:- 
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TOaf: ^5*^:. 

96. Most commentators read unusuil given by 

N&rfiyaua and eiplained as VidyS says— ^ i^«f HT ^fW* 

w ^^ifas?T ?Tai’n ^g^cia «irsT i 

C. Psays Ji“a says ^nT91 ^TT^icr: 

?t: vrg! ?r?pr ^nf^cii ri^'s^h irrar i 

«iJT^ig^^.Tf^fir: ^5<ft^srTi5fiSfe^ i 

97. C. P and Vidya read for t%r^. The latter says 

I 

In spite of the Palghat edition, Malli also seems to read ^qri T^ ^I>TT, 
for his explanation is 

98. There is a pun on Applied to the king, it means 

«K^iT?r^#f grr ^ <Ef i 

(sa5!W-. Vidya. Applied to the cloud— 

^ vidya. 

Vidya remarks on I 5r«II 

?:iRra^ 55?^T:«riT^-tqi%vrci35n?!jrt ^?wf5r»5rwiR^m i «ig5?n* 

101. Vidya reads for ?r^?|ITf- 

cca^fiRT ^ «!%?!. tnn H5Ti<i?iRT?n 9i^?ri»RfTt sir- 

^Jlr^ Astra’S: i ?!?I- 

RBW: A ff^:. c. Prefers to this reading, but he gives it as 

104. Jina tikes in the sense of 
1^;. Ace. to him, ,ST^ q^?r I "fTl^ta 

wtsq^ trAtr ^ A 'jFmsi f%^;T 

^TtT?:!5lT l%7?IF%A7f?^ ?r?R 

erra^F^ t3;*r%g?n^nmT4!F: i »Tf*5r- 


t a reads iRi%4 1 
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ar«n seir^nfrsfi si^jt irr?^ irfi^ 

I crT?:T?Fi^t ^u?m^ ^jrr^K i aoo. to 

vidya, ^ci^^q'fff^q;^ ^q^rBiTf^u tnrcriTcrf^ ^Tijer i ^err^rTiR 

1%^ ®Rr >t^Ji^gciftr?Tsrr?3n i gr i 

35T 5?nsTr?T^ f^^sT ^<i?:3iT ^tr^Ff ^jr^i T^gtTsr^tfR^^^rtRirT^r 
4rsr?sr:- «• ^ ^'‘y® ?:m ^Rr ^^T rtf^ i 

^*l«^*Ir"^*Tcri[ (%3T?i?7 i jjt: s^rrmen- 

eTS^i^cs'crii^ i <3;iT^g?:f^ 3^ 
vmm g^JT ^(aJTRi ^i%n:- 

Malli says qj^?! f^%ST ^?:3qr<Kr»T !T|C!I ^ST- 

cTsjgjT^r^im^ JTr% <i!fq i 

1)5. C. P reads ^ Malli. Jina reads 

*1*1 ^J[ ?R ^** *l^^a'l9)ff»T5rM<5. Vidya. Bana- 
deva and Jina (Text) read qxr£R?f*ir. Vidya says ^«T>7r 

:?rg! g^nciftri: I «n?JT^?*r r%3rrworr^ ^- 

Jii^ JTig^ JTr>:rr*^?i: i wra«fr^^*3l J?wt ^rg: ^rs?1 ^ 

ST 1 1% aft ^i?ir I «nT%^r rlrf^^f AFTcrr sjsEsn: <Brr 

?n wiWR^i «f^- 

^7?iT sirg: i Tf WTisjirf^ <et 55 ; 

<^^TIT:?TTT:?5yrT! ^^TrTT^>iTrTT:^ST?^ rTf g?ff ^rrRlffWf STf^ 

^77r ^jfi I «T?rr7f gf^TrrsjTf^JFr^^r^r 1 

Malli and Jina (Text) read tor 

C. P. quotes here Bha^avata 3. J2. 8-12 — 

^ I ^uf t^Frr vtst^-r st7; i 

sn*TT^ VTR: ^T;Trr% ^ 3T*T^g^f II 
?i% ?T« 7gr: Ti^fr iTsiwrsjc qKTT^f^g i 

^>^>7Tff5T7i srrai m 3 II 

gT:»s3 #5 *t i[w 7T5T7:*. \ 

Hei^aT^'aii^'^ ^reri qur. u 

§cf^^3[TTtTRg5Trfq irfi i 

g^«fs[?a7M^ ssnsT!??!^ ^cnfJr ^ ii 

»pg&#5T*TTB> TTSjgfi^R ^rT«^a: I 
i Ms. ^^i^piT 
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ii 

S[T^^?n^ «T«nTW^^pTq[, I 

117. N remarks «Rl?Tifji% ^flrVliB: VidySsays ?TSn 

c.P— 5ifmT5f^ jnrrnTgscrr. qfjsTn^H^i *r^is^ 

3ra«T: 1 ^5i?ir 

^rawr wfir^ v:rr3rv7rg^pvir^ j <r«ir^ mfijrjfra is[crwi^'m«??i?u- 
w^iTOJT^ wsT^r?a qf^ci*i 1 asii 

fcqsr wijrq?ajff i ^rf- 

^qsT^iq ^ ‘«if*i ?qt «i^aK3if^4tqqwqiHL’§ 

qvqm^f qfw sqr^fin 1| i wvqqtqiqim^ fqf^ 

ftr^teft^iSi: 1 qifijjqwfiiqR wf^qj ^ttnqqsfi/^- 

5q«r: I q^r w^qqrg^qqsfr flfw^qqi'^q qqt>t*ir% • 

I%5jqni;- ij^qTl^rqtqqsq^tq^iafqf^rTrqt^ I 

127. C. p remarks on Hg^ gq^qlfS — 

«rq^, q ^qrj^ qi ^sr., qT4qng^:wq:qi<ii’TT *t#: i 1 

?iqi^ qrfrt^g^— qqRST q f^q qiqjqf 

^i^pqiqiq: I qqi q — 1 ^ qqqig.— ’If 

T^q f^siqrqsq:— “^5^^ smfift Hiqqtqf::* ms 1 «iq 5 

«T*Tqi^ qS 8 q?:q?rqq^TST^ mST5qq>n:w5«:^s^5ii% ^iJIiqi + 
qgit fi% 1 ” 

129. C. P explains the verse thus — 

s*rq'cfi qq^5i;5fs?jt qn^?i. 1 ^rqT-qq»*tq 

3 ^ q^iqg gm qrt ?Tgqcfgq 1 f«g;qg— 

^q q?t| rrq; i ?i«ri iqafqfq^qq: I l%g;?ri-?J«'lff < 

qq ^ qqi I /ik irldl— mm'aiq: ^sr’.^^mqc 

a 5 . 10 . 3 . P 54 of Uillebrandt*s edition. Voi. 1. 

II Found in the oomm. of Varadattasuta A.nartiya. P 236 of Hillebrandt • 
edition. Vol. II- 

^ qi’ is a Katantra rule (Namaprakaraiia. P&da 3) 

* qiqqrq^ 'lord of the serpents’ seems to refer to Ananta or ^esha, the 
reputed author of the Mah*bhftshya. Cf- Notes 2, 96. 

I The reference is to ^arvavarman. the author of the K&tantra. VijayS- 
nanda’s statement may be compared with the foUowicg remark found in 
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mwNftw 7n^ gsjeft i ^^ 

q?is^ I i%^m5i:~f%r%;T i ?rvn 

»P!n: ^ i er«ir 

??T !ISIT I 

3^ tT^fftfirr^ a?i ?rg ?f^iC(- 

«T^f^ 1 !%5ii?rq[^— '«ifft grrsn war?! 

*RW ^51^’ «|^?:ri??Tat«ii%aaq;^i ?r«n^^wfii'^ ^?TWTsnTH^i 

I r%5iitni^-«rR?^ ^jsa-. wqro 

g^aq^i r% sr^rft— ?rrc?T^w^ 

gssm ?i5 ^*T wf^riN ?tr: f^f^WR 

^laSRSi: qif^SI gfWT^f^’asTT WfRqC I I%»l?fis^— <5?R- 

STR^^rRR I «IJT?# I RIT I f^^RSi:— f^«II3T: I 1^ 

sjs^JT ^ri i ?Tr *rf^ crr^m i 

^ Ir^rs^ «tr f^srt^r 

^T?i)r i ffjijRJi:— ^rnjTT^a: wr^5rR?R i 

^*T!r!JR I 3«€r ^S2[n^q^3<!li i wqaiggqi: i wsTferg?^ ^3^1^- 
gqi: I ^r«Bi^€q «j:q» qq JT^: i wnor s^irsr gsar^T i snasi^?fK 
«n:q(qqRTH: ^Ttqig. wFRi iT^rm^ wrqr I q?it 3^ «r: 

q?:qT<u q«iJ afm i 55r:/%35Tr-g«ir5fT wsi^ 

qrqwi ^RTit :qR^tqT:*i%fcRrnsqTf^ wnRTi^ qRT: ?f«« i 

C. P here refers to the seventh chapter of the Chandogya Upanishad and 
■ummarises nearly the whole of it. This chapter gives the story of N&rada 
and Sanatkumara, and propounds the nstnre of the Absolute as transcending 
all physical objects and mental processes such as water, lisbt, ether, name, 
speech, mind and its functions, hope, strength and food. It will be seen 
that C. P finds references to most of these in the verse, and accordingly 
explains certain words differently from the other commentators. Besides, 
in the passage from the Upanishad. unlike Samkara, he explains ‘strength’ 
and ‘food’ as air and earth respectively to suit his interpretation of 
the verse. 

Vidya says 

gatfcT I ^R(i?TTq<fri^cqr5:— f^wr jRcfr qrf^- 

Durgasimha’sTikaon the rule qi<q«I^ q«q^ I 

>tr|qi9»ir^ qqqiq. qwiqm«jq5flqq i wqiq — 

qfllJTqqJ qsf ^lfl^ q I SaraUadeva in his Durghatavfitti gives the same 

examples -and tgqrfq-), and remarks qiqwt 
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919 1 9 ^ 9 «r9t^99:tf 9 99 ^ 

59TT1!9:9I 9 99f^ 9T9: 3399 I 99T f^WnTi ««49:<99: «‘®- 

Id&nBileTa says the aanie thing. 

Later oommentatora find in the verge a reference to the nine Dravyaa of 
the VaiSeahika ayatem except the aocl — earth, water, light, air, ether, time, 
apace and mind. This interpretation is found in Malli, N and Jina. 
Malli, for instance, says ^ql^r9?59% 3 9r9?9r9tf9:ir9ft9I9: I 

‘99^9 5^C9f9 ^3’ 1 1^9T9: ^I5I39>R^ I 9|I9 9 SRI% 9’ 

T^>9: 1 f^9 99 999r 95 ^Trsati^f I 

^:99f; 9ift55?T9f^r: 993 ^ 9rg: 9tf§9t: 

f%«T9: 9T933rnr 9n<S&W?B3t959n^99j[S^3 ?IIc9imttffs[59(5* 

9r« 3^9(T9f^9 I 

0 

CANTO XII. 

5. C. P, Jina (Test) and Malli read ST^tT9t!](3 for in 

Vidyft. Jina and N. 

0. C. P, Vidya and Jina read for 9 'ft99r9[^ N) 

Trans, follows the following 9 »fr99T 

9T9, ’Jt99I9[; ^alli difiEers_q?IPg^^? 5 r: 5 Pjr^l fjTK9r 

9»9r%?f^ 9 ’fi99r 919 9f9[9g9^99r9f3 I 99tf^ 99^15993^ c99- 
59r99r 9^9^ 99^91 9^( ?9I99!=g99^59T t% 919199^ 
9 91999 t 9^f 9 f^l9I% 9 9(9^ f^f9r99 9 9^99'lcqf^: I 9^: 
99r99I9I^r9t3 9#93^'T5!ITf^I 9g9T9%f:^: ^9c93 I “f^9C999- 
9T9¥9Sl” 99t%f9 9C?^9^T^9I5Tf99tI^ f9f?!l3. ^ remarks 

9IT9J999- 

(5r9T9T^ ?I99T^ 9199^99 f%?599 I 9%9 f^?9rc»— 93|[:^99I 
W9^¥995TT:9^«!I^9 9lf9^?9T^9I 9T9 9^9f99I«i: I ^99T 

9n|J»ig 9^9T^9T9r9T3t 9 9^^953. ' 3 9r?9%?T5g97!T!9’5- 

9T9^ 39 ^ 93F9 I 9?ra 'f 939’9I9I ‘f^9’59r^r ^if^- 

9?!9?9n^9?:^9f9I 9T9I9: ‘f^9«l’ Tr9Tc9^^ I gR^or9f5r999^ « 

9T9t f^99!IT9?9l3 Wlfq^9^99 I 9f^99 “9 9ri?T9r^99t- 

39999^?9f^3f^599” fr99 9! r9^^r Rr^9’. V9T5 \ 99 
9r9^f^ 9f9r’§R9r3 9^995af^9: l 99r9 9r(^ 99^9T9-’ 

99T 919^ ^^9 9*ft9'i \ 


t 9^*JW9 ? 
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9. Vidya, C. P (MS. A) and Jina (Text) read ® 

remarks on g »w 

«ng4 I wfWsHfwWvmJuft 

^gfwnrwftr \ «j:t ^ 

1%:?: I jjt: si^tn: «iWRf g ^ ’wr- 

5r% ^^trfe’sr^Ttnr ^TrrwfJWT'g^ i ’n^ W 

JTFT JT^Tt^r !T « 

’0- ^ ? ) «? W»«lt S!W?I{: f^* 

%?rt vTJTR^: 

^n\ w?i5ti3[^.s<T^ 5^ W i 

vrara^ f^fn^sr: ii 

€r?:«i<TR^»?Tt: in»T«raf^ f?>T srf^q^n?rr^JT vwr^i 
i'5r^'^?r: I 

21* «nn^^ — vidya and Jlna (Text) read ^ for Vjdya 

says ^v:jrJi?r^ vj^^r^iqftjjfiraRrqt ?r?^ q^iajer qaiwin^cf cT?r. 
Vidya mentions ^ a variant. C. P and others read 

22. ?r9^-c. p says I f«r^ g» I imw^- 

I (^?i 5 tTT^ c% ^ ^) wwr^eifft. 

first says but says at the end fjg'^ ^ 

Nsays'f^^^I^ aeo. to Jina) 

Dhatnpatiha and Katantragauamaia have fjl?^ 

32. rnfv^?^r^:?Tqf?:fP!jr — p ?t5i ^fir: ^^ff-TT^r ?rrc; 
rTwr: ?Te!?r; ^r ?Tai i ^ '“y* ct?? 

!in^:n5tiTr%(^?iRn*TT rfTfPjjt ^?«qn:P!if ^Tfa^^n* i 
?»5?n’ir^?Wci5rqHT?i5'n5cr^ i 

Vidya reads ..?Ii?4^r^5^1PC|rfjrg sonnets it with , 

?if ^Jur^rfc afir ^qfp^?:q;^ i ^iPior gT*!.—?#- 
#1^ yqigr?:; )u(jfi[ iiwrg ?rJ^ i ?r^«iT «if «r«[^ <Fsnir: 

^rg^TR^^T «F4f^?BWT^?:fF5ignF% w*t% ?T9«g.J 

^ JT ?Tg^ 9 I 

37. C. P remarks on 

^retnj;’ cTf^rT: I g fanr^ i ?Ffn^?r; 

t Pauini 3. 3. 88. 

t The reference is to tne Katantra rule (Kpidvfi* 
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^ i ?riaT^ 

arnr«B^ *fi[c?Rrff^?:?^[ ir^rH ®ilt«fRr?^ iw ?r^?ra- 

‘sr wte’firf^ s?irt^«nSh?srr4 *r«n i 

38 C. P, Vidya and Jina read Cll(%^T for (Malli and N). 

C, P- 

^«T ?n3Tf ftfsvic wgsf^^T Ir^ sHTJTsrff^ ?r?^ 

^Ji^snj; I ‘m<^^qf?r?r*Tff^ t^?rT?i?r!rrf^ ^ i wwa^isTJPnnu. <i^fil[5!i* 
fJwni^ II’ ?i?r i ?T?r srr «& 

^^«Tlr ?n%«nn sf i rrw f^5- 

I ?r5?r 

ir^r^^T armi^ 1 %5fr^: 3rni;ii ^r^crfSTr- 

jfrMrr: 1 9r«i ^ ^ 1 'sict: w’^', «rrF?T 1 

«a3i[ ’i^T^o \ ^?f: 1 m^- 

*r*iT g* T ^€ a k ?r{^ 1 ?T€!itf^ 1 rnrtf^ 

?Tr*TRnn>5^f «T?r5^'TT^^?r;ir 1 

«T5r ^ sr m^r^rni: — Vidya explains this some- 
what differently _?r5r ^ gST^Jt ST ST 

«f^?r, gsrifts^tr t^fw»i5fT^5d ^?TSc^?rST^: i 

^T#si*i!:t 3Tisrqi%s!R^§ ?tsjt^>w^s?t f?5r’§: 1 

^ jT9T«n%T!J q;^ ^if^rT ST g^ST: I 

He explains the last two lines tha 8 - 7 y ^;7 q>t ^< T ^ TSHEq’ S^Ti' 

qists5^T a^^^T ^TTSTi^ ^ 3 :^: 1 % I ST^- 

^?^??rT5— afw^?r ^^cts:t i 

fT¥TST5TW cTT^g g« ^(%^g!TTsr>5T:t^ar ^ gwr l ?TcT<^^ ST^JTS^ ST 
I siTsT^d «t^i% ?t g^frq^ i^Hf^^T^^sqTW 

l\^ qsii^f 1 ssg^ ^ sr^rsni'^^sT si^t^^ctt sfurrqitj: 1 ^ ^ 1 

«T?si ^ 3T?nn{%^q«^qT i sn^iMtT^^ snsrm sr ^sr{^^ifsi4: i 

Malli reads and connects it with and does not take 

^qri^qjg «^T^. He says ^?T^: 

"crmq'i^^T ^s); w*n« i aqjros^^^jTRT^^^ i ^(^«irT?^q- 

tti, Pada5). The vritti says 5 

* c wwwHnq. I 

1 C iw; I 

t i. e. gsfij; ) 

2 V water+i*^ bird. 
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?iTrrMr^: ^ snnr^ i ?ni^w 

wi^^: I 

Jina (Text) reads 3nn>?T;, bo* 'jiinself reads ?nj^s5r^. Jina (Text 
and oomm.) reads He says.^^^^^ ^‘. 

^ mh^^: \ ?i«raT ^S:fe«T^vra?fif^ 

%^ipkts srgr^m i ^pj- 

^1 3^*w?s^<ir I imm- 

^ ^snnf^ I 31^ (1: 5?(: 

f^: 5TI¥^ I ? 33 q^gtt.5^^^#tg8n- 

5nErfJ%?ri km^: ?3i^: i 

3T?rRif^?T 5r?T(?n «=r?ft srat^crr i ^ii^- 
3jn:5[r^JT ai%(%’ i 

N who reads says-if^ ^ 3r^ITI^1(? 

w 3rT(?ri)*t>9?:: 

5PKife?F«frf^w^HF^'ff 3Ri^^?rT 3nnT^ i ^nitw; ifk 

srftrf^: [ sra^^pir 3n*Tr^ i «r^ ^i— ?Tr 
iTPT tnft f I 

For the latter explanation see C. P above. 

i^anadeva reads and says — ?r^ lfT^?reFrei ^fe< l>^: 

?nTT>5^i jtIs^t simfS i 

*8r wf%T(q xmh i ^nitMnr^^Rrrf^ 

5WT I ^?Tq^ 51 I %r: 3pqTfe^»3tT5rwrd3«^- 

lE^q-^ Tf?T I ^ 3T5i*in%^(5i ?ilrt^«n 3r?f^^?!r 

srra^njj: ^f^rlr i %(^ ^ 3n»tj^ 3fm^ Ji ^ i wcn^w ^gsa* 

5C. C. P says- 

5fin ^ !i5!Tm5T; ^n TW5f?n ^ 

gwsn^ «*T5^Tg^: ?rw ^T^rnnj «j??t:»tiw5t ^r^i^rasT ^g[- 

5f^Wft!j: ^ mrn \ 9r«raT 

gifr. <T^ 3nm ©rai srf^f^^si «R^f ^qr ?r^?5r:qTa5T 
?i5:5!jqi: 5r0»T%qw ^ ?roi i 

58. Malli on the second line—^^rfjj^ QT^r^5ri^ ?f^55qjl'^?5gsr | 

‘511^ 53q?nqig;^ i[i% ^ f^wr: i ^ ®?r*T?ig^i ??jt 

TOipqsan^ 4i5!qTi%ib^«r q^: qv^qqrfiR^ig^ i 

C. P on the last two lines— ^)E!| ^ q^^ f^fffq 
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sit I srr. ’irra?<%sif% 

««i tjV. T%si. I ^?r ^ nww fSNt; ^r^snsn 

3nsTO i^sn ^sRi?^ (%;« nftr. i 9r»i^ t^r^rrc^ 

^miJTT^TSTff qSSFR I%Sfi \ 

62. All except N read for , and ^ for ^ in the 

first half. 

C. P explains twice— 

w»T?rn srqr^ft* STW w4rli 

r^ s^wsTsr^wt^snlNr sifcr»T 5?r: i sr^at^q;.— st^ 

vidy&says ^x vw VTST^r sr^at^w^i^sra ^sr^^ ^sr- 

^^<esxt?t w^trsrni 5?r: r^ wf^r ^ i 

<55 c. p says cxf^f^g srf^f^qlr q:*f 

^rnTFSTff^T^^srq^ I ?hr ^ 

Vidya remarks on ijijfjyand ?rg^ — SJIflTfM^rri^aita^jdt^ST^J 

iCTIf: ^«^r5t i gg^sreftgr 'Ts^r^T: i nfusnsa 

tlftt^rg^T^'irRt isigsri^: ^r*^: i 

C. P says q?ff?x; ^xfifsiTTSTfScl^g^ • T%g ^Slf^>Tt: 

In the second line is explained by C. P and 

N as ^5rr?f; f^5r«ftsT%: >?^«i»Tf^fTST^: r^ii% ^■ 

vi^?rs: ^:. 

Vidya reads ‘lotus’ and says — tjX^qlXrr: 

?Tg «fttT5l W ^ Ir 

Vidya’s reading' is mentioned by iSanadeva— qis; i ^fi^riSr 

qwg I 

66. Narayaiia reads though the N. B ed, reads 

Vidya and Jina ( Text) read For 0 P see below. Jina reads 

c. p— 

I:: 3rtt^#i%vi: sr i^tfifcr;, 9rf^g i f^- 
»T^^?nr ^sngqrRT 

^ This is the reading of Ms, B.. The later Ms. reads which is a mistake. 
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<Er ?i«n I %% f^CJ ?Nf 

iftjiarir i ^ ?¥rqr«n 

T%?i <Tsfiar— i 
^«rg5cww^«igTwn3rTfir?r?r?R5^wTW fr*?^ 3^c: 

^fiHr ^?TT 5 1 ^f:r«j ?Tqr- 

g 7is>Tif : I CT«IT ^ ^JTc:— sRf^ g^Tn*^ I nW’ftsJ^ 

^ %.miK I ?F?T^g *^K i 

grq^i^ ^i%riTg I trra: sr: wqiq: I amR g'sftf^i: 

g^wr 5i**ir^r i 3iTf f^rr 

??iig^ s?TR?ii 1 ^rg^[ fk i 

inJr i 

Vidya takes as one word_^P 7 jjEjjj 

^TfR ^wTT^if^ ?rr?^ ^Ri^i^RiPf 

nli^RTf^ ?T5r Rjg^: j?h%5Ff?«^f 

(%<i?ftf^ ^ ?rqtg?T: i ^ 

%'Tf^ I »R tt iftartR i 

71. C. P points out the significance of unbarbed arrows- 

?*:i^'srT^T: ^jt: crerf^ft^ % 'sr^ni ^?jrr: ^^gcrg »iw 

^ ^ «tr: ?r^i m nl: i 

’CWri si ng^Sl^fl STR:. He explains the 

verse thus— ^TCT ^ISTT RH^ST JR.’ S^^IR OR W’l^- 

I sTRm iTf Rmsjjw cis^: f«n[r r^ i T%g;^.— 

qj^vnn: ^F^si: ^^rsn: e‘e- cisir— m(si: si; «rf^: %st Rm 

tfs^suT sRRiR q>RT(^ ^KiRtg; \ ^si5n ^is’. \ 

^twtstiir: I ^siR cis:^: srtfrrqT f^ t%3[ts;?o rhir f^^rsnf^. ^si- 
<TR^ firdsii: I ?5rR^ sri^: %si f%^r risiT q»^- 

Riser WR RflRfsx^ I Rig^ Rgsn Rsfrnweir sqrfi^Rir n^: 

g^: STTR^ig^ RgSfl SI rfR^ I R?r q;^ NarayaUa says ^- 

Rm snf%^:, Rigsft Rig: Rissirr ^ri RgciiR qftggpsriFrf^ ^■ 
R«nfrf5r cri:suRRgRn% r Wgi qjs^Rin g^RRigsn gn RgrURwif^ 

agiffRgrTI ^ ST IRtR rT?fI^ R^:. 

73. C. P, vidy& and Malli read (JrR^g^JigJT tor fJlRf gUgSl- 
C. p remarks — 

q?TRR5i^sr ^31: %?f sgn: i rr g^n: cr rtI^: i ^ q:a:- 

*5^R i%^rgT%: f^?a5n5f«Rii:^[sii!jr gmc^siwfjRffiiC.p explains 
the verse thus— g^R 1?rR S:i^( RI ^SIRI lIRRRSI f^lJl 
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^riwrr «nfTO#3 'wiwr^ ^ ^iftrsrr snn* 

^?n ^3r?rf Tirtir: 

«r5GE^ >5?^ w, ?r ?r ^ ^ k «w?nt 

fs^nr w 'snw ^NTr^'t^^ir: Jrm'T ?hT 

?n[ T^wi: ^it ^ «nf 5?T ?T^ wii^i 5? ^TT^iri: I «rf^rg 

Wpt I ^ fS>SR «mP?T a^ITift ^1554 «Rrfir I 

91. The metre ia ^f ^ gf f^ SKlfe?r oonsisting of 12 + 7 syllables. But in 
the first line the pause falls in the middle of a word- 

^?!ir?KFT ?T^rftr — ?!n<lri^mi5r ?EJTT?^. C P here remarks 

that in might be regarded either as forming the last 

letter of the prece>ling word or as the first letter of the word immediately 
following. He says 

^^ft^rwisrs 9»T%gc i 

?r«r^ mpjfjT: f%”il i ^rsr 

5[I^ S^isnrof^ ?T^«TJRf^cr?lf^ #rai^”§ l cf- c. P on 8. 105. 

102. c. p— fsst jiot: I 9 n^: ^gj^ssjgr 

5rT^«F5^: I ?i?r: wsftwri; \ 

I ^ 'Tnyf^THr-t^T^^T ?r«iT i fn^n: ^- 

w ?r^ I 5 Jt: ?T^a^- 

f^r^ f ?l^*Th^T*faiT^ al^rTai atfeJcT: I 

?rai ^ ^nm:— 

fl[!yt!jT af^?i5«a^si i 

^ II# 

'SRfrTW^^J a>£a HIT 

^ <5T5^5wm^w f^ssrfvrrcwtima ^ i 
fi ?Rf?nn»na snntwqrr^ !w: ii 

II 6. 1. 85, Kafiika says i;«; 

^ The portions within inverted commas are eited almost verbatim from 
Halftyudha's commentary on Pingala ( chap. G ). Ms reads ff^ 

I 

* ^ CTg g? q( ft< a i ^3tw^ 

1 A 
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i w(fm 

1% «n»n I ?rof— ftr^KfWfi 

?r5 ^s:c^ «R»m ?wi# ewmn^^ ir 

I »T«JW g^sr^l % 

«5^13RW[ ftflfif I 

110. C. P— 

^rr ^Ji?TPa7 ^ w'^eiig 9ig?T i i%g;^?iT — «i 

^tl^f^». ?i«ir »i^5rsfl *r«ir5 w ' 

a«ir rnmti, «nra i sr «iin<r(t*T?R(, «tg^pn i 

?^«i ^nT^n f^?ir g^'^ir jtct wr«ifS«fmg?T 
«n^ac^g I g 9i^i««c«*r^cT, sisrf^^ i ?i^'^w- 

1^1 I «ni3^ i r3^**i 

9 I wif^ ^ i *t 

«n:r^r w «i’TOnt, *? «i<n:i»n i%pg ^q?:rm i *it6[ i 3?^ 

«r^*iT^ ^ I fiJi I 

Vidjfi’s explanatioa is dififerent, and more Incid— 

^^sihnTw ftuf^g^rTin w^er 3*m: i ^»PT?cft 

g^r i tgirrs— m ?tct 

vw. ffv-^iT I ?rw. sagg:?*^w5^' 

3ffm I 33; flPWt 393331; ^f3I 31 ;ft¥3Rr, ^33ffr3rg. I 3T3 33 W 
1^1331 331^ 3^3313: 1 333133!?;— ’3;raf3^33>t3 I 331 ^3^33f\[ 
37VI33I 31Wt33i T33Wnf39n^ 33P: I ^^CTl 3*1^1^ ’g3«|^33fl- 
333?:— 3?3»933ri 3J13g9nFT, ^3331 «ftir3i: 3»?!3?*1 33f^ ' 331 
f39fW??fl ^33131 33^93 33X1^: ^?gft3n!%333# 33Ii: ^11, ^3- 
33 ft {^9ra?l319f^(33)^(%: I 331 «n3t3>iniF «fi[®33if33i'^39f- 
g^I, ^3^ ^«n313I3I33PB I 331 3I33?:i33TT+ «(^^^13I I 

^333f3 3C13g{|51 1 35ft 3S33«i 3f^3I^33: I 333331^1 ^■ 
3?!lt I 31331 5^: ?f31 3l(^»ft€t 3lt3't3Rl3>l'31 I 

* N also says 3i;?33r 3l*3 3gi%i ^pr3. a3t33l3 333 ^3 331 I 

S<flw i l 3 ft 4g3f Trans, follows the following oonstruotion — 3i*3^(3, 3- 

1^(331 333 33 . 

t 3q33tsg?in: 333 ^3^^ 3 33^ «l?l3333'WI33?t N. 
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Trans, follows N who says — 

wTft: %m: aw gf wi ism gf^?n sr^ ar^rw w- 
^<5 g«nt i i 

«njw?rniaw«5 gjpq; I 

111. C P, Vidya and Jinn read 9n«T5gI3f5T%’!ft 

(Malli and N.). They read also rTW^Tm^TlCt*?^^ 3isn«l 
WWr:a«TW in Malli and N. ; 

Vidya, Malli and Jina (Text) read 4?^ found 

in C. P. N and Jina. Vidya aaya gsf W^’TST- 

!T^ ^^?TW?n Rsrsrf^^r i 

C. P. and Jina read ^o’’ says — 

^g^r: JO^rgK ^Jor 

>im« «5troTii sTfij^ I snwrf^r% wt^ 

^TcJnTWWT^ST. Vidya reads like Malli and N. 

C. P On the last two lines— 

nai «?tcH i w 

^«rr smRn^ 5Rnj mcrT5i«‘?n«4 

gviat I «s£r^ ^^5rT%frR'i(?r trra::— cr?«r er^r^q’ 

qrifwqw 3rJTw qr?TT^?FRn«R «nrci i 

H qT?ri5i^wr 'njqf^ r ?T^5niaqrTO«qrs qist- 

f^H^tr Wsa g ctst «rt^qa5ft*T^ 

^Cferfq^rc^ wwig; 

s«w. ilT 

,' . . . 0 

CANTO XIII, 

5. The verse g^ljatlTg5r ,..,is not found in C. P, Vidya, Jina 

and Is&nadeva. , , 

26. C. P says — ’ 

?r?T( ?r^?n: 

5T JTi %5Tg I qr’l i 

WlfiTI Trg^: 1 sqt I%?I fT^l^qiT vrwf^- 

W if (?) ^ 

f^5Tf% I cr«jT *it?sn^'«5T^wmi%'srqT 

^ sn% ^ ^ ?rT5n i 

1 Ms. is corrupt here, Several emendations have been .i^^dej-^.. 
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wrarJwrfWFTOii w ^ti^V siRr ^jfi- 

^Rrrerfin?^ ?fa^ ft sr 9^*15, «rf^ 5 fft *W5 

qr ^ ^ ^*nT^ sift VW ft^H' 

ftift n^ ft^ft 55ii*r^ w^v«ii 

JUfT ^r^m f 9i?i ft?rn. « «i«i^ *i^* ^awqftsilq qsfii^i siift: 
(fft) t • 3i^‘<: «?r^ercWRi; vT?r?ff «r tm^- 

'^^■- qftftfft ^^i5ri:nr*T5!ii 

5f ftg «iwg« I 
*rrtr ?r?r. ^ ?rmftiift*Tawt 

C. P says — 

5 ft^ft vr^nni^qt: qf^:. ^g « ftgjs:— ■ 

!i»hy?ng^ I ftg n ftrft^r^, «rftg ft«ft«i€r 1 *ift- 

s^ >jf 9II ST fk^^ I w sT^t iT siisTft I i%sg ?ra 5f?rw: sf^rag: 

WTviiw?r T^h\ I ftgw:— ^v?i; ^ft^rft* 5i: »rftiR:i; • , 

sift «]csrgT5»^ ?i ?i^ «r4 v?T^ ^K- 51 vj^ft I ftfg 

’is::i[nr<w( 

«n?i»7%— 

w t^i ^TSTis^ I «is:r3Tn9ii vr^g^q-: wsr: Jw: qW 
st5!n qqqiSSTfqw «TW STJT^ snftsT q q fts^fq>T siriq^r | 

si«r qq qft: wftsiqi ft^cr: 1 «iq?!ir ftg ^ft q ftq«r 1 ^(it 
q^q q isgi^iqiq: 1 «iq 'pqiiq^ snrgcsig^^ %4» tft ST^qqfti 1 
wq qq q q«; ftsg ttR^y: qft: I wftqqit »lft^3r^ q^: TI^: 
wqtft I q^ qnrft qq^qq qs:: qi^q: qrqty q?: i.ftg- 

^qsq: q$r I 

C. P says here that, in f^tjffq^ q ftg q ftqq qq^H, •““s oo^ect 
th« ftl of ftsjffq^ ftq^ on the strength of the ^ in sqqftqiSgl 
(P&nini ].. 4. 82) which allows the use of the Upasargs apart from the verb 
in the yedio language; the q, aoo. to them, is meant to cover olassioal 
Sanskrit also. In this case, the form is C* P says qqqil 

sf ftiWq>r ft|ft: qr^j^n^qT^: r^tritiq: ft viq(% 1 


* Ms. q%q I 
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ITT qftr: fis ^ \ 

q ^ w i ne ur ^lA^rsinw ftig srit 

»i?i3n »r I ST sT5r: mt WT?rt mf^ssf^ ssrtfiT sj«t(^ ff?r 

sjfq^qf «Rn^ ^qgi ^iqr (?Tq) vi^itc^r: ww WWJ. 

suTw 5ftftcTTfvT7/eTrqTT^ i ?rfT: qc: qc:, qi- 

sftq qsrRT ^qsc^r qqq: i 

qqqrq%— 

qq qnarqsit vrrTqr ^fiisqT arr^ qnq #qwirfq 

q«j q^: qq« q«T qq^qtqt: qfir: q, wP>§ qf^^q i sftqqi qq^f- 
?ifqR^ • Tffqqi qq qqcqT qwl w qTw wsTw qT^iqsjjqq qqi 
qf^: qqq qqsfn qqqq qq* qqnnnq: qWT q qfir:, sr'^ qf^: I 
qTsn?^ qq: I qqrq qg: — qirqt qm qi% qt«T wit I qscqqq: i qi 
qqqitqq ^ ^q sn^iqqj: qgq: n fMiq^ q *nq3 q 

fiiq^ q^ ( ) I 

qqiqqw: ftjsjj i /%g;;T:->qq wrfeTqqdlf q^ntsiq 

wnqqi W. I nqqt qqt WW«t W«ict 

qrqqr: i q^^r qnif^ q^*. qq?:: ^qq^:: qcq i 

sTqq^““ 

qq ^q«?r s:t 3« qqi n^w qf^: qq1 tqg^R: ^ qqi 

qrqn?^ (q) qqqn I ^qqsriW qi%: qqji: «T qqi Ifir qqc^i% 
qqf^^rqrj qr i sn gqirsq srq: qw i qqnqqqrq. w^siqt ql^ qqg- 
^5q«f^ I q?;: flirqs:: qs:: q ^isfq qqi«r: i qrq t««ipqq:qV^; i 

q«qi qrqi ^qrq^TsI: i 

30. qqs^ q qqrqgq^ qr 

qwqxii^i^ q qaiswtftqt^ i 
wq[f qq f^qq^^q^ qqiqj- 
qltqq^ fq ii 

Vidya reads qic^ for ^qiq^ *Of qcqq^, 

but in an alternative explanation he interprets the verse according to the 
latter reading. The reading ^qiqS[‘, ) fonnd also in the 

Text sooompauying the Ms. of Vidys used by me. Vidya explains the verse 
thns_^j qqq^r f^qs:T^^rq?Tt sT^ ^ q ^ ?^ q^WT5*«st ^qqqPr qfJr- 

qaiq^tfeqiT^ qwq^TJqfel^ q^ ?Tqiq>5f5^§ «r5f q 


2 qw'R T 
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t « ^ Vf- 

«wft sn^ ST a?rB^ ?ifir i njsii 

5i?raw««i^ fc^ni; 8Tgi?K TOWw i f <ti ®q*TR*n«- 
«i?nm ^jSsirt «7«*Tqrtfe*n^ qannnvnn^ «r<^-5nfer- 

5rf^?*Tfer-snfennft?rwi^«rft«r7^ sri^f^ ?r«it 

55t<F; «r8cr jt jf^inn'i')?^^: i « Rfer— «Tq^ «m- 

siflr^ {%«iJn^ ^rflr 

qc w gT ft a ? Tr ft^? rt <^ i'^g?(t?ePTTCrfi^q^pq§^ mn- 
lt?rei^r sraf siTc?j sr qq«^ i qf^— 

srTfir?^ • q:^rqh^?T9n?5.q^- 

gwiqn^ qsanr; q^: «7qf^ i 

«r«iq! «T qjiqjqft qrRr qs^ro^fewq 

qsT*«qqi5jfe qrrqa^sf^r sr^ qT«*Tr *t i w wf^— 

m sr^r apw q aq^i% i jr^qr ^qq^cqt msi 

?n%q: i ^ ^q— «W ?q i qqr fiit«: «?nsif qidsnsTr 
f%c(q <ETf^ i^Rqq^sfMf qjkfRTtq snsf q q ^irq q?q^ t Jraif^ 

firqr ^qeqr^ I ?K(^ «i|qq^-qaq<^ii^q qri^qqr^^ T^ q g q - 
qTRqi^ I W ?rRr— q’^qg^^ qi{^-qtftq-qi^cq(^q qii%iqTf|qq:^ qf 
«T^T Ri’jg q aq^^ qiRi I q%— q^c: w^ciqi ^qq>q>> i 

qrqtqqrff^BT?:: i 

C. P also reads lor explanation is differant- 

qw: q^qgq^ sqrqqi^ qr ai'^ q aq^gf?T wri qaq^^* 
qi^ ^q^Rsqiq q§nqja?^i«rf^<^ q q^i q«n wtq»:qqiqT^- 

q^ «fqr Wrqq>5f^ «T|qq^ «I^ q q% I 

sqiq^r^— ^qvirq ^ q ^ ^Icqt q^tqT Iq?^ 

?fftr ^Irqq^jf^ q^ ww q ?q I qafq^tfe^I^ qaiq^^qf- 

q^q I qwq’ai'^'^ q^ sqq^ftr^id^^ q%q: qw i 

« ^%-q^qgq$ q^rqgqq qr ar^ q aqq^ ^rfir i «rtqq^ m i 
qqr qqrqr ^iqqrq'TqTaTqrhsq^qrR{bTT q«^ «?qq^-sf^ wt^q^ 
sir^ ^nq»: q^sr q q% i f^^jq— qaqqrW^V qaiqq’?r(l«i^ qrf^- 
#qrqiq i fR irqqrf^ q^gq^ wrwrq^firfe^ qrff q^ 

«s^, qrqst, qftcf^^ rf^ qT(q)^rg^^ qr agriq^rr ai^g q 

aqq^ i «t|qqf^— qwqj&f^ q^ «r5>qwf^- 

* i- «• qpqqqi I 
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wnfltrenft* 

, ^:. 


Tran«. follovii# Nftr^y^?* who read# Heaoys ^;fc fjf^- 

sra sr ^ i % 55?%— asn^r- 

<T?rt^!if ?nf ^rwrurtfit- 
ssnfRT qrgiB^ err «r5r ^Teasr^rr^er^ fstawmca arcg jt «rfir i 

nernri ^rr«icr>:5f^ wler^^ cTt^ ?i«n «r?[i «t 
I fi ermteiw^ 

I ^r^wr fk srf^^r<it ftrwmgwsr^flt^n!!:^' 
srrfJiJT 5^^eT 1 ^?rtftr^r?if^ a^^rt firatsr: w^wriwsr; vrenf^* 

5T9(^^Na»!iw<T wreiR I ^uteri^g jsrferw^it r^rwsi: ’rftm- 

^315^ ^gsTrensTt^f^^f^er i sii^s ^^*h- 

frerf^^f^; ^E^sneusr ?^^?r 1 

Jiua also reads hnt in an alternative explanation he adopts the 

reading sn'^H and 'say8_sit«^f?r qi^ ST^l 

’is^*T?«rR^si «r«if^twf^ sr?irr sr f^»i4r sf «r«rrt wsifej;^ ^OT?eft 
^1*1. > wtrJifSr — er^^r wrJi ^nEirqf5r?!qcftf^:ar5rert%r!t i 

c jrr^f^q^^^q m 5tjfr arcg Wqq^r%^|^ i qqr^^: 
tis:^sr«n%?n^ ^^er"^ r5r?ji=rw^^-sw »r|er?Tv^ 

srBrrJTrfeT^^r ;t i ^ wt%— rrerrsTf fwffcft err sr^r 

^r»i^q?fn% srr:3 sr f^r^>i#r <Erfcr \ — 

erarm^ri^ \ er^qr^ qr^^act- 

sfft f%frq ^f^tlrgj^ra^^: q# q«n si w^rq^’^ror 

qwqreqft H Ws^WefteqliM 


ISfinadeva, after explaining remaTika — qjjj, 

ter?i^^«[q^ qsn si^r n 5[q«% i «i^€^r— qsiq^'^fem^ i 
sT5?R*^— q ^i«qg«iqirq^ I eirt 

jnsqfJr«r i^g*. u q^gq^ ?ri gi% q qq^efteqrf^ qi3q*i^ \ qrlerqr- 
r^sw ^?:t: i q^eKi^rqracqqtCc t^q-«-.il^ i 


The following interpretation of the verse is found in Ms. B for wbioh see^ 
Introduotion— ^ qqqf?ft (%qqT:i^'%q^ 5T?r«t*A 

^flr qs:^q«(?rfejn^ q^^qqrgi^ «5i?r'?: sr^sj qreiJTT q q . 

qwTr I w 5rf^~q^r^qq m wsr q srq«?^ q qec^ «f?r i 

<re!cr q^qg^^— erwi ^*qt infik . ai%rq: i 
?n[^nf5rtwfq«J ewjf^ sr^r^qni^t^eriitf^ si^^ ^eqt ^wert^rro- 
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Ifft: I w«JW! w?rwT 

( ?i%si: ) i ^ ?5r I ^^ltt ?ft^? wmsfT 

?ff?Tar^ «jlt?r?r^ ^?tr jt if?T5 i ?i«n «i«n 

narn^ a^«Jt ?i«n #«se«t?rcfT^i(^ «r«r ^- 

i ® wJ^—’T^g^ilr cn[^- 

si^% ar «f?[r ui'^*i i 

«r3fi?Ti ?ri«r i flw?mH[r% »4Wi^«ra?i; :?rg ^ 

I sTW^f ^151 ^^ecrlr^^- 

I ?ft^ii«ni?fr^i ii 

■bi. c. p, vidya, and Jina read f ?r^H?rg5n?rni^ *o>- ??r^5rg^!rwt«. 
Vidyaaaya I ^ 5 Tj: 

qSJSTJlif ST5r: W 55[^ I 

0 

CANTO XIV. 

6. C. P, Vidya and Jina read q for — ^Sfr if «rT«r^ 

10. C. P and VidyS read for ^lTf%}(, 

C. P— 

«r^ «iT m mvit ^;t %mb^ K?3[n'^5tt 

ST^ sif^ ^iT«[t "^^I'SfaT trr m »n«ir 5r??^fr ?T«rg w^rwrg 

«F^sT WT5fif^T «r5in?5fil m feiTBrcHfig^ 

srf^ 1 ?Tr imn ^ ^rsrRrsi'r erti^ ^fST^'i- 

I sff^flR: m«nqt 

^*ra?cft i wtct: i 

11 C. F and Vjdja read |[gf for 

c- P-m nrvjT «r^n%5rsvjf%4niii^?: fsiigwrT^! qfirwaTr^ 
: I f:^:— af^?Tt«(rq.^ %: i n^r »n«ii 
f^:at.sri f?s& I ?Ti ^rergc^^^r ^?bi «rf^ 

^9rjrr: a?iT »T?n i cti: nr«tT: m firi^nTt: wf^ 

5T5f^ ^ w 3T» I ??iHT m ?T«n 

5r3?n I 

N explains the reading ignJClT qjrjy 

!T?i^ g^ati ^?sir[N 5r^?rr 

sT#^^sf«ir^ ?T«iT cT^it »nviTHra»ft^5|: I 

; /jt ^8- ftf5 * 

t.4 ir^l«Tg«lKRIW>i; ? 
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12. VidyftafldJina (Text) read tor C. P has 

the latter reading, like N, bat he reads the verse after verse 13 

eto), and attributes the words to Damayanti. He reads also i^psTf! tor 

and explains the verse thus — 

*n«n (i 3 . 31) ( ^rm ) ^rursn 

I womiftjsn 'etut, ’ (i3- 28 ) Kilt- 
er I ‘?TwRr5tTr — ’(i3- 30) 1 isroi, ‘^*Tig*n’ 

(13. 29) srw^n ^ 

*r^r?r mjer: 1 

27. C. P. vidya and Jina read tor 

31 .• ^ *T afwH 

*T*TrP>. 

38 .. .. .. tor 

39 .. tor 

All except N read short 

.. •. .. c?rlt^?Fr tor 

44 . C. P, Vidya and Jjna (Text) read $f?r g tor 

ri8. c. r— 

?r€!i ^ cJijtcRsr ?«T^f^sr «rR?r 1 

3FfT;~?jTng I ?i?r: ^^rni.?n:g er^ 1 !T?r^ 

?rgsn5r»4 

I ^i»r I 

0: gJT^tr^ i hs^t ^ 

ST :(rf I ’Tww *rt«i >flcrrWTg '^asr ^TgtRr^g 

srg^: i *i?r*Ta i st 

g^^ivijn; ^gwi^qr^ig 

^ w mart ?:t«T I ^T»ng fir* 

jpgsi^^f »n5^ ^«i er^«n 1 grR^ 

ff% 5ti(^?rnn??T^ 1 

Trans, follows N who says — 

^!CTt^f5r *Tf5ir w 
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m#iW| sn<!l¥ 9 S||^ 

♦)ii«^ firarhK'*ii«w^i^w I 95J »T?f^flH>!r.‘ 

*n?n«n sr ?re?r 5n[5n%»Ti% i 

snsreg !TT Jnw ^^i^TR?T^5rt 3n«r vir: i 

Vidya and Jina read for Vidya explains the verse thns- 

JTRJT f ^ Wflca^ 

wi^d «n^ir^ I *TW^ s‘^n?:f^ ^TnT^g^:i*t^F 

R%H ST ^ ^ I 3JP5tfT?^ ITTW- 

«ireffWcr ^ a?in5^ 

I ?i: %5r f^srf^ a?^ a^?! \ 

?!IT?^’ I 

Jina's explanation is a variation of above, but he mentions and explains 
the readinr ^TV(^ 

62. C. P~ 

aar ^ aa^t ^ i ?p3[^aT? wia^ i ^ ’sr^ 

w«sn5j ^ \ aar^ l^raiarJnn.arfSuff'^tg^:: 

aa^i: I aaaf^amf^ i >— maai '^ T g^tji raa via l 

aca^a^ — a^ ata^ ana^«an^a i aa: *ftaicr^: a^aili^: i 
9raai3aa:— aiaTi!jiai3^5^a f%af^ naicl aaimiir ?r i 
ai 5 aia^rffaii^. aa« aa^rg^ii^a «%ai^ viai% i 

aia: aat girw^ai: \ ^laaiaag^: ftar 5 ?.flf aicinff^^i 

Vidy'as explanation is different. He does not take '^be 

founder of a gotra-' He says gaa^rai ?! 3ia^ aiC^ ^$1 ' ^ ^ 

f?an-»?ra?iaftsg[; ariaa: anaa^g (a) aai^f^pa at w«Ta fli'sr 
ara^ ^aaig i vrianif R:i% anpar^ • 

f^ai% aaaa *iiaai !5n^^a5a«i>aaaagai:gg5?ira aa aa-ilf^ vftai- 
g^^ffaaa^at^ ' (%ai5i aiaig^w: i aa ai afa^- 
^nsa ( ara: ) a^irf^a ara^jji^a: i 

Jina’s explanation is similar — irtaJQTa: niaaH af t l ^ S ^ ^ a - 

aiot: tioi^gaaat: «ig^?r^ aai^ ma^ a: ^ aiaig^favia: aa- 
(^aisi^^nagwali^^aKaa^ a at ^ aat^a^sia 
aairifiia 51 :^^ «r»lr ^aarg ^ aac^ar ^var ^$r ai^ 1 
fia# jiiai^aiiJa^^aaif— ?ain^a 1 af^arta^j^an^ aai atar- 
g^^Ra^iJireai f^ar^Jn f ^aa rr a i f^ a 1 iTta^r 3 ftT% 1 at itiasag- 
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sr ' ?r?n 

srpmp^ f?r^ wtrfir^! srrf^r^v^ r «r«Rr n^«r>: $)fw4t^- 

*nr ?nr iirRr^jrR^ i «r( fT; ) *fT^; firns ( ^ ) t?^- 

T%?TT*n% Ji5: 1 sr^r jtr sft^sEr: i *nff 

Vidya's explan^ition, aa amplified by Jina, is the oorreot one. Pravara 
was a companion of Indra (see vocabulary), and he had come with the latter 
to the Svayamvara festival. He had been invisible, but was now seen by 
Damayanti. As. however, the word ‘pravara’ means ‘the oldest member or 
founder of a gotra' is suggested by means of puns that Indra had brought 

a Pravara sage to make up somehow for his laek of a gotra- without which 
it was impossible to marry. Indra being a god had of course no gotra ; 
besides, he was called which at first sight means ‘the enemy of a 

gotra or ancestral family', though the word gotra is here taken to mean 
‘mountains.’ But the first meaning is also applicable to Indra. See Vocabulary 
under 

68. C. P and Vidya read ^ (Text) 

also reads 

Vidya remarks-^ 5 f|^?ft?j: I 

5ni: %?iJTp)r I i 

88, The verse is variously explained. C. P’s explanation is the best — 

91^ srw*!. ?T«7i wr i 

I5«rr faru^rt stih 

«i*T5ra[rvi^ i 

i cr^'«r; cr^: ^riJi5c«i.^?cr4^^ f = 

jtMt hit I i 

i 5 ^?t: ^ l 

I i ??:- 

»nnirf^ i ?r«RrT iwR»3[^ i | ?irwir ^ 

?T rfsit 111 o(?rT^ 5is^: i «rx?^ 

^FcT^q I k ^ ^ <1^ f^?ig «iR^i iipsr. i 

§ c. P construes as ^+«r:^, ^+W=T, »^+W=»?, f+W=i»I. IJy omitting 

the ^8 we get 

II N also says ^ ^ ^ ^ITPHlt I ^ 

3fm I ?ror mmi i tis^ ?n i 
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; ww «Tsn% i • 

T*T?it<Fn:sriJH?^ ^«irnspi»^ ?r^^5 

^ HP^ ^C I 5?liqr I *1. 1 

TO JIT w?Fr^ 

?jiT ^ ^trr I ^UTT^Ft*! ^isi9i?r \ ^^wfirsii^: i 

'T?:^rl?!niP^;T':^ st^JT^^cT: # I 

?TTO TOur pf ^i^:, jhii Jarlfi: ?i% 5 i 

^^<7 RFTFjcrqr 2iiP2Tv:rr^n^3*inTOf^. 

^<if 7iTOi^?Jt(5r^?T^cr«p^ w ^ \ 

^«i^r ?i^?T ^srmr ^raf^fj^r wmi 'ti^cTt ^ct 

?Ttt^Tff?Tm7:triJTT^^«fr5rii^^r^€i^t jh^jt 

f^i^it: srr ^31% 1 %pci*t ^ 1 

The verse contains in a veiled form the formula TOT ^ 
tta f^r?TTITt%JIP3r. epithets are applied by some to both V(TT?^f^>3'7 

■^tlj^ and while Sarasvati's is sometimes identified with the 

formof ^iva, because it represents the mystic nature of that form. 
Vidya’s explanation is in this respect more lucid than that of Nftrayaua «1 


?T?:’7^ 5T5I «T^ n *iw ^PTO'aHHf^ 

fifPef^T. ^ aays— ?T5fq wn-^rft g- ¥rTOsj7r*T^pcfr»Trlorr’T7:n>5^r ^rf^r- 

Vidyfi goes on to say ^7^^— f^^TTOITW- 
I ^^lOc’Tiwq:, I ^^PTT nP5r« ^ i 

<r«ir ^lr%TO^5[f«r^ri?Tq^ i ^s'snr^crm'^ i 

ef«« RTiwnT: \ JiP3rjgEj 

TOmqr i ^>T5iqi>57:^'7J^ I fl[vjr5^7 fk' 

I tguff — 3VRn^R?iCTi^i%3[^«Tj*nrj; 

I ?i?n; 'Ti^cfj i ^rcTtc^' 

%«7f 97^ ^ rl:^^'T i ^r^r?:- 

\ ?5^7:^’5r fsai?i 5n^?r7r?iq: i ^T^TR stn^ii — 

PI 3ft^i^§ i 

f ^^sr^pT fl: %jr, j^: jst^ ?r n 

ffP^q% S!lI?5?IW^— ?I?JIwnKq f^tJT I TO" 

§ Ms, reads which violates the metre. 
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gf R i g ft g rqt i «r«T«rr 
(?) ?3ir*Tft«iRf I ^?r: ^rar 

*iT smi^ 5?RT ?T^ ^mr i wt- 

I ftr?5pT^ I i snjf^x^ 

I W4 ^ JTwr: €OTflT- 

«rar I «ft 3 ^ 3iq i ^ JT??r?^ cr ftrsqg 

I ^Targar^^^K i i 

NftrayaUa construes qr^niraTm^ ^ ^TJII 

WT ( cTW ) ^qr %mi or JIT ( a?!jq5q^3feclft9I«J: )• SRI 

‘® gcftqi qiai or JIT that of ^ or j^. 

0 

CANTO XV. 

11. c. p_^ ?T?T^ f^?[wi?n fjttftrT^rTraqJi: ^ wmar- 

qgq I q«ir ^skwt^: t^rs^rrawR crq^ sn^^JURH i {^^^\— 

gm ?rra^^ ^ ^ 

“?afiT^: gwrarwra^^ qjRsan” i ^ qrT5f??;?!R i ^ 
^gagsq^ f^fe” f% “^vqftrratit” 

aiqg. ‘ f 5it fa[?ftq g?ftq— ” i[f% ^si; sran?: a^qiSR^jj gq: qrg* 
sRtq ^^^aq\»nEq” xT^ T?n?*R- 

q^iwiqj I ari^q^ g i 

^2. ?RT^q!r^qq^^f— ^qq^r^r ^acqqqr?:^ 

qf^^I C. P. ^gfT ^qt?^qq «T%g^ ^(%qq^q ^ >3rq?iq 

qf^t^tTT vidya. q>T%r^ %qq^^ ^q(^qi%qu^q;jf% 

qf ^ g g ri I qg«qrt^q^qii^ ?Rrf5if^ cT^q wr^q- 

STJcr^n N. wT^rqq d^s^qr 

16. C:.P, Jina. Is&nadHva and N read ^qiqJTTqigl j tq^qTi e qnTg. N says 

^r 4: g?:5nf^qrafiR^qT f^ql^qn!j?qq ?mRqqft'5%?i qqr qqr- 

^■q*ftg. ^idya reads qrqTqqiqcsqi^ ^ qrg^— ?rqR qR?:f|^ qqi 
^qr^qq^lf^^qTg^ m W ngt ^ qq>TCq*&s. C P refers 

to this reading, 

22. This verse ( oto. ) isa variation of verse 2l, and net found 

in C. P, Vidya. Danadeva and Jina (Text). 

31. C. P-^5»T eTftR: «RT^ WT^*. 
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^ *n *T^r sijpcf toi 

frftsn 1 5ift«frnn jt^^pit ip^rasrirs^ *t^*t^ ant- 

SPT^ *ig*IT ^T, ?Tt^ r^JTRc!! Jif T%2J ?rN^ I ?T^ 

s^giH Jmnn cr^ flrsT jrrf^crg i 

35. Trans, follows N’s ( ?F®5r- 

n. remarks 

<T?qiq?Tq^ ^aT?m 

^ Tsanadeva says g»I ^ST^T- 

^^i7T?:^i»T*TJn'^rqT:a7: . 

Vidya explains the verse thus—^jf^^^j cTR^JT jfi^TJII^: cT?q 

^i^qsTT ?r^. ^i.si%?:JT#q^q5%: ^irinlr: f^ ^ 

T% JT « w^g i cTT^^rrsft^r- 

Ji%:— gsrqk qrtpqt# «nqr?TNq#:ai5»??i?^ cT«n i 

UTS — ?T5TSf5fi5nTvr: «rTJT^(^rf5r: i «ra i «ra 

^im5irf^q;?jiiq ^frs^fqrsTmcftq gpg: 
I '?rqTifviTf%JT fT% wqtsiawm^'ersTqf^iioftqJi. i 

40. C. P, YidyS and Jina read 

c. p— nqfiiT^: jp^kt ^nr- 

^q q?n:ai^»T5T f vig:* ^ ^j^cn qTqi^’ir%: 

<§r^T^ ^ rf^T q:qT%qs q?: ^•qq;. qr%g?r i 

qrqcT^r: qr^UW^irJN l srq^prq ^qt^qTqrqrqi^. ^ says ?qqcf|%qq- 

qqq «iqq)5i«qtq[q qrf^^/^i^qqiq: wqfjpTqqqtn: I gjB^jqq^q 
I to vidya, ( ^iqq^TO5T*’f^ 
qf^qq: i q^gg^^i ^qg. \ qq ^qjioiq^iqqq^^^qi^* 
vf^ qi?q ?cqfq:(rqif«rqrf^q: q?:g«^ ifii^RTg i qseqr 
q% qq qi?!j^gf?f. scrqqr^ q^ ^ «“y® sfi^q^^f 

qigtEnqqf q^ qqf^q:. remarks f% qqqgsqq’- 

qifqqiq ^q^:{^^qqj^q qi^qg. is Tsanadeva's reading. 

41. C. p— cT^fqt qqqq f% 5 ( qq ) T^ qi^^Wcn- 

jJtq qqsiq npqt I T%gfi^ — flt^piTfgtqr f^gqqr qrgq^ ?qqi- 

q^i 1 1% q«qqg— fq q^qfjrq gqt f^qpiqFwqtqqgi 
(l[q?qgi^m«qi,qp«: q;q q t^qqr w«qi i qt qq fqqn'^qwqjq: i 

* ct. jina-( ) fr$q qrq qj'ftgjr qq qqiqf^qq i^fegq«%qr 

fj^?q ' qf irqr q r qq qtqiqqiaiiq |iy iqq ^7 qi ^i q g . 
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N say« ^ wif^?r?rT^ «?#r 

^ir^: ?i?«iT«r?iflRrR:*i^5 ^^t^stto- 

«irT%?^ »TnaiT^( ^sni%. fl[^5s[i^«TT has been translated as 

“taking ( the earrings) for two moons”. Aeo. to the commentators, the 
earrings were accused of being jealous of Damayacti’s face by her own false 
notion that they were two moons. Isanadeva rem..rkB 

«ng:. 

42 . c. p_^?TiqqrT qftvnc?! I f^isr- 

^i^TcT ^ 

I !T5!a ^TRtrCT^ I ^(T^- 

5Tfig?3^?^^!&sn5 «FiJi i 

?nr ^ 3i?jraT^ 3iT?T?T: ^TTTsrJiss^SRt ^ 

sriiT ^rm: n%5: i 

Vidya and I^anadera road and Jina (Text) reads 

and Jina (comm.) ^ reads 

«“d says ‘5^¥rr«Tsr4tqT*TSF5^g ?i^r i ^- 

tiiT:nnn:--’l| ?i% 5?iif^:-?ji^3[w*TSTrs?Tq;. say® 

^5Ts^^I%cTt-T??I f !% HIT 

.12. C. P, Vidya and Jina read for 

58, C. P, Vidya, ISanadeva and Jina read ^f^pill^for 

Ol, C. P, Vidyft, Tsanadeva and Jina read f®*’ 

07. C. P, Vidya. I§anadeva end Jina ( Text ) read ?J^J^cTI f°r ^^rScTHr 
and qin?: ?T??n5^ ^ comm. ) also reads q'qn; 

Vidya says — ^ ^cfT ^ ^rT^I=J: I 

tjrrais): I ^«jgriq??cnn.- 
^rgspn^ wgsfecijrf i 5i-«i ^g- 

I ?RJTr5 g^^ST^f wcHctt «ft: 

sTi; 5|3rT:irq?i5 I cT^iT ?ig^rH[rt sfr^3(?n i cr«ii ^rii^ 

II It&nadeva quotes this from 

H The Terse occurs in Calcutta ed. reads- 

g[i^rtii<JrKr i 

%»T^*ra^s4(S5tT:(| See also Vocabulary under 
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gsr® ?in:^sT ^ *i^ 

I ^prsjfi^ lErm^ ?ai- 

!T^ ?I?r^RC I ^33rJ% WT^SI SfeJTI ^^f- 

fT «ir^^5T^(!i:^»jer i cr«rT«ji ^sr^cri!!^ 

^ri&srra^asr.^^ (^^pfrns!: ^jfRi^^Tst. »nre 5i^??n 

I ^gtt fs ^Bn^rmsfr srairasft 

sr^TRc I i 

75, c. ^rriwi^ v^rt^tt 

®?rg I — ?n!nJTf%?r f^«rx?r 1 

^f%— 5RR I i%wj5i??T— sigic^^ I 1%*^' 

rT?n %?ii— ^«nnsrat « 

^snirarR «Tt?fl^tj^ 1 i:5Krrp?r?R??rn'^iar 

siniRiJH^ Rf jRq^ 1 ^Trq^qg[i«jR ^ i ?i«n— ‘5E^ ft 

^ ^t” ^?n% ( 18 . 49 ) I 

89. For the UglS^^ festival see Vocabulary ■nb voce, 

90 . c. p— ^ ’!rt%^##TnK?q: iqg g ^# t sra 

^i?f5TRir ^vTf»?i I ^■.— 5r^?i ngnn^’sr 

m thrift ft’s’TOift mft fwiTii 1 w«j5ri “%T:«nR 
fR t%»iRRri;f^R ^vfRTftt v^nR 5 Rh: 

ST^RTHTIR vnicrg I I%g- !TT?Jri5rqwr ^[JRPcrr cl^r: 

^*m?TT«ii: ^«j5i?r 3TJi?rR awrft?n 

R?in%fT ^ ( : ) siftg; 

krj\ I ^^:ir5^T 5T3^^i%iFf5«t I 
I ^.^R^WFR^% m R3: i 

Jina, like C, P, reads ^idya reads 

( RWRl^g^r ^ 1 %: )• Jlna remarks 

I Tsauadeva and Jina (Text ) have this reading. 

92. C. P, Vidya, T^anadeva and Jina (Text) read ( RITRR^^ ). 

Jina (comm) and N read ?r?T: ( ). N says ( ) H'^cTiTlT- 

filRfR IRf^5R R ST?^5RfRrjftq 

1 Aec. to N 5fTqi^ or Rj^untK, Acc. to Vidya *i3RIrt. 
t cf. siddhsnta-Kaumudi — i I «rrag[ I 

HR? 3 I 
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Vidya iayi TO W 

(*ffllw)* oue of th« moon, ha takas in the soasa of qtR^TIT 

®' ftf!I?r remarks ITT^^ ^3^ 

takes it to mean when applied to the rays of the moon. He quotes 

Hemaoandra (Anekarthasamgrahn 4. 139, 140)— 5^^" 

I I 

The commentators dojnot oonneot with the moon. In the Trans. 

I have taken it to mean-.'air’ in the case of the moon (see Footnote to Trans.). 
Mythology, however, ^attributes 'ja chariot 'to tte Moon as wel', so that 
Xiila journeying in u chariot to his bride’s homo is eompared to the 
Moon travelling in his ohariot to the pleasure hill of the East bordering 
on the Nandana garden TO 

). For {the Moon’s chariot see Vocabulary under 

0 

CANTO XVI. 

13. 0. P. Vidya and Jinafread ®®y* — 

s?i>iTT?^ I to: «fw3imT qi^TO 

Vidyasays 1 TOP?R5ni^ 

^^?I^^?^^eto. N says jV 

rT^^nj^ 

20. Jina reads for lOT^ST 

^irTI ^JPlJRvi^cT'^t^I. He remarks 

^RiR^ I ?T35:icn%icrn5; \ ^55 1 ‘mtu- 

IK<?’ |ji; I HTHJj: qftjiHj 

I « ‘to: 

1 ‘:aT?!!: JTW^’ Iff: I 

22. C. Vidya and Jina read for 

C. P explains the, verse thus — 

'T^; TO 3 : 33ffR I 3^- 

^ ^ at wf^ 1% im%TOr 

?ff 1 ffenffcf^ 5[i%^ I 

33. C. P. Vidya and Jina read for 

44. C. P. Vidya and Jina (Text) read for spra ff 
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!T ^?t* 4 f^eraeft i fe ftm 

^1 5f 10^?^ I 

45. C. P, Vidya and Jina read for and I51l?f?lf. 

c- P — g®«i: jcr^si^ri i%i%: ?i«!n 

?TW war ifrf^ 5wt«nff tr^gs^a: ^najpatf^ps^a %n^- 

^ fg ^ ^r fi rar i^j i 

62. C. P, Vidya and Jina (Text) read for N remarks 

^?ag \ srf«i%% icTir mfepai: i »'»» ^ay®— 

srftrfe^ f (?r «is^a s^n^mr^a ^ i asr i 

63. C. P, Vidya and Jina read %^...£or 

67. This verse is not found in C. P, Vidya and Jina. In 

the ms. of Jina the text of the verse has been added in the margin. N remarks 

74. 0. P and Vidyft read for U. P says qj<^ 

it gf «r«i qiffTi qtsqi^. 

79- ^r— ’. N says %q^:. r* is not explained by 

C. P, Vidytl and Jina. 

95. C. P, Vidya and Jina (Text) read {^^qi aqt l%aqi{t 1% 


aqr, ““<1 f®*' 

98. It is not clear what the enbjeot o£^;|^^ 5 jis. Aoo. to NSrayana, 

By aa. i>« understands 5q^ag-#5CW^: 

ag; sa^ tou. 

Vidya takes as the subjeet, bat hia meaning is not very 

clear. Narayuna does not ccnneot with the banquet at all. Ace. to 

iji“- (i- e- sTa^rg) qgrq^: wmiwilt'T^rRwii^q ?:?:i3r. Jina's ex- 
planation seems to'be the right one. He takes as the subject and 

explains it as referring to a kind of confect — (qw) Pfr^Tq^f* 

qqg^q^ «vq ?reT (ag) »Triq^Tqgfq3ci?frtq«FT(ir4rqfr*Tq?aiciw- 
r'«icTg«?^qiJr^itgq: q4t msrjrnt qi% $iq. i wqg qsftq^g- 

qgqrqr qr^JT ^itar itwHi Ir^jpqraif^q 

?ft: :dt«rr <Tqi ^qgf%^: qc!ir5ftgqqfWM^Hffiq=gj5lwr%^: 

q^nsrft^t: ww^ag i qr^q^^qi ^qvqj qgiqt q?q^: i wfrqr 
gwrqiPir gf^f^r^q: qRfqiqqiqw wr&: nqPqpqr f^rgr ^rq- 
qiqqr qriqitiqiqgqiiqq^i^qg '^qfrqp:fJrq) «fRnqn(qqqf«q i ^- 
qqqi »%'^-qgqiqi ^qrrw i^w»F:pqig \ gq; «iftqqqt— qr»: qrl^: 
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sft: ?reiT ?T«n i wsnr 

^F?^sT Rft^fR irfcfar sft^sPTT «T?n I ‘iTr^r: »^r?i^*i’ 

f»% Iji: I q% f«T*5r'i qi% f?^?rT»ir ’iw: i 

C. P also takes as the subject of but his explanation of 

the word is different. He says — »ir3riro«^ #^:- 

^1: ?:?:i3r l ^*Tn^i%- 

^5rT^^?rr wa^ft^crfH^ i 

^7igf^^^r€!i «ft: ^htii m rr«ji ciqi « 

f%5r tm 

qw^ra I q^rfjlr qr^sr ^flrrrrfSr q§?rrfJf ^ i ci«ir ai^riRppeit i%w 

^jr^ftrqr ^qrqr. qm.r'q«r i 

Isanadeva says ^?:qi<ih%qr j^Tf qqflvq ^iqql- 

^ni \ qrirq^qf^qq^^rqi «q^^^ff^qT ^^i^T»tqr ?ii9iq(- 

?j?TfJrq srr^cffqq I 

99. C!. ]' and A'idyareaJ ) for Sffvjijifc (qRqW). 

102. c . p remarks q5?r?:T'&t% stqqtqw. 

122. (J. p, \'idya,and .jinaread qtCHl^^for 

(!. P says tjqf q^fTrqqwn'tjjT q^qiq^ \ I ‘qiaivqi- 

fi% 5[r:i qrc9lfq€r^ g ‘M^d^qrst'sq: 3a:’ ?t% s^q^qq: I 
Vidya reads for RjJiJf m^nqf^^q rTH»ia 

q^r: ^Tf I 

l2o. C. P, Vidya and Jina (.Comm.) read {q^%Tiqi 

Jina (Text) and X read f'ai?cTq;. 

129. Jina reads ^rSToqrsrqfSI; ( ^T^qf^f: }, N, and remark >- 

^rsrt ^s^jT^rq: aq"r sqrsr fqqTrqqjqfnrr m- 

5TRt ^rTq“|V-#^^qaqq I ^5n q qqi^q f«?g 5^q- 

f qq I ^nsrqr^f^ q^ (c i’) ^rsiqrir tiqBarf^q?:^ qq-a 

f rq:&; I qi^ f^^qf qqtsf^ 3r(qcrqi qq I ^fi!«t^i% 

^TRnqf «rHr qsi?^ agqqidf a^ifqcH ?fa qr i qi^% qi^ 

q?rn^?qtg^^ll^«qi^5JT ^iqqqrqj^ | ViJya reads 

130. C. P points out tl e force of ,T?g qRSl^^Kq— 

TqjO'tq ?f% qt^q?3fir^ qiftq. 

0 

CANTO XVII. 

23. C. P, Vidyft, Itanadova and Jina read for 

20. C* 1 , Vidyftj Is&uadevii and Jina (Text) agree in reading 
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for found in N. Aoo. to Pt. ^ivadatta, Malli^also reads 

28. C. P reads 

c. p— 5nr ^ ti^- 

I ft* ?r53iT i%5!WT 

555 ^ i qir%fT3^^t^§cr i 

'T^ 1 t%q^— ?n«sn^a:^ 

sn^i^i^«Rr5rR I 

Jina (Text and Comm) reads 7{]%3T|^|S^ J ina says 

ilnirar sn^^JTRT: ?i^5 5r^ 

sn^^ cIl^qqL I%'^I3ffr^. I^anadeva says the same thing, 

but he reads 

Vidya reads qt^STl^TI^ “"“J s'^ys— Sfl^- 

aqir i%«T«iTqi^w^qi^4ft «Tf.s^5T»^ci fc!i4: 1 crvji 
?n5iT f^wT «Hm^3 qii^: ^w«4q^ 1 ^fcr^q- 

N reads 'Ti^^ — ?r^T fijsrai fii««i- 

?rn55TRT5i%^1:a» 1 

^7. ?l5£n 5tt^I^: 351^% f^SIWltqsiT SI^^^?[r^t^ITq|?3 

a?jT ■Wfii^WJT ?7^JT f9iiK^5F<i a^gtes[c^r^jiwr?rTq; 1 

?iiTr i’- 

Vidyft adds %{ g?j st:^! t^5f(- 

^i^cT ^ ws:: 1 ?!Itk ^csjy; 1 

38. G. i>_%;Trn3r 5ir^ 

qsrsrmif^!!^: • tg^rr srqfejiffqftvit 

5PT^ in%5!% I t%q^— ^^qwqgPT I fs R«n:wf9nf;’T?:- 

t ^sui^ nqiq: 1 i%q^ ^rgrc^, 

qw ff cig^ ^g. I 1 5srg «g ?ig q«ir 

sr^ci: I erqrig 1 1 

^igqi^ 5m%; q^^nciT ^ 1 ^ «Twg ^g ^r<%^g 1 ^sersiTqt vrt^i 

I 

Vidya says Jtfflfq Sg^n qH%T: 

Jina says— ^fR !%snTfP:^^ qq ^5^ 

«tgtq q^ sri^ qg7<iwrg 1 qgqqng^R^ Igjq «r- 

q^q qgqgqg^n^% q«n qiqi sing 

srni^ 1 qqifc qar: sr^ig 
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H #1^ jt *t<ii «r- 

5«iqc^i ^nspeT^nT^sT «ar^^»TRr 3 r»T?r: 

WJir f^?;fswa«n i 

40. c. p— f ^liff ai 5 n 5 ^ i5^<n%^iT ?T^ci ?r^- 

Jinr: sni'^r ^[^1% i ^ «w»^: f^ai: 1^5: 

iTtww ?T^« wanfr a^: «air 

a^HTf^ airk^fna 1 f^sJt: a'lcen^ir f^lr* 

“aaq; i i^w%sa 5 ?fi a^^^jii a^r. 

«aif aaVPr f^>. «?af'^*na 1 a^^arq^atSTr?^ 

wra^aRr sr^nar sitawtaR^ ?r?[raf sai^aKii^^rttar 3 m%: wr?i^ 1 ?tt 
«R f 3 n^?:fta 1 a ara; 1 aRt^rtairaat^ f aia: 1 

41 . c. p reads ^T a a a q^ “^d gives aTRi^faaaJ^^ i“ ^ “• 

a variant. Be aays — gI^g;^a^fI?^; ^ ^I^aifcT a ?aia ^aa I fSt* 

^*aaaj^ I ai^ a;T«a ^aaaii;i 

aiaai ftr^iia ( siar^ )— hjw^r a^raa'ff^aa a?;a a^at i «iriaa 
«cftafJrai^; i aiaar «aism'»?ai^a»^a aa a^ 1 aa: 

5^:?ata; i;«uaafaai^:. vidyasays sFta^a ?Eai?a 
Wi: ^f^waraflaa;aa(% a?^i ^ar: ^la^ai aftai?a fg^ar- 
fara ’fl^a^rfiraa:* 1 

Malli and Jina (Text) read 3 ia^ I 

N 'ays argrq; i aa ww ’cda^^R^^qanan'^aa 

aFi, iPrai a^ a^ ai. 

44. C. 1’ and Jina (Text) read jyg-; for Hj; . C. F saya ^q| ^ 

a?3iffiqraa: ga^tcal ff^a<^q»«aaaa a%Tf^aq> 1 

51. c. p-^fa^^eftaravifT^ asif^aitt^FRfa wn*^ a s^j^i aai 
saraar 5%a^aa^^ \ a^a^ ^TaiViara'f i(^R?a: \ «ia aai^ta 
saiaar 1 aas i^^ faa ^ as'g^ arfirg^r a aag-^frar wrc- 
#ai aa 1 aaratjug-ari^q^ ^srraia'f f^jftaaaar: Raai: 1 »5?raT- 
t^«aai«% ik aai^aa^aig 11 

62. C. P, Jina (Text) and C (Text) read jafr a?][ar^g <’<>»• a?^^ f i faT^Tg. 

ag g^Vg^^asaraaiai ^fn^ja^aRn^sftJTri^?^?:^!?:- 
^rf«agf^f^j^aRg 8 ^aMi%^gT%afai 5 aRaiar ^ a?raa1«jaa>^^* 
a^^aig^aaaq^ftnk ^^5! ajR^,i aaai an%<ir\5fa a'a^aftsasa 


* This portion _i8 not found in B. 
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i «ri%T=^ ^ 

5^%: SR’T ^ '^5T?*raTfi[«nq: 

njr«r ’Ti^ ^ ir^i3i?T<^. i »ia*iftff{^«rs i i% art«i? 5 ^ »l^ci%?rs?ren%fe 
»«r^ >5fi‘-, 5i^r^r^q«:icwi/%^ ^ ^ vft: i 

nqiT'T^ ^5^ sTSr^t^ TtT?:^ K I Jf ?3>3 ?ren5^ cfwn^: ( ? ) 

I sTH*^ i »R:»nrJTHn%^ wj wr^ vft: i er^T ?tw 

’TTW ?ra I HR^ffT WcRf^ ^ VI^hW 

a«iR ?Wcl^T^ ft ST ?Ert?^ i ^|st wna 

ci^t ^s^irt ft ST ?nRi^ qT:?5n(%^?5^ i 

ci^fmi.— 

wicTTrftr fr ^Wrrfter: <t>^ s tts^^ i 

w^sim^WcTTl; siiifhm: ii t(lr \ 

CO. 0 . p_?ii^ in^ q^ctafhi; ^ 5 - 

f^q,’ a^rrqqsr^^ qwT«^ I ‘wWRqj ftnn^c^T^- 

STtaWTfT^q'lsrr— ’. ‘ftftqi rqcqrwfqir^ ftvfRT ^3:’ 

I WRljqqJei q ? 9 RqTq; I «roi»^ 

3 :^Rf^ q^’ ?5!n?0q cTqi n^q I %i^- 

5R:?ftqqiT3ft?TfqT?^ qn^riqrqit qqg ftfqqt 1 qq^q 

wn«Tf^Rq: I 

61 . c. P. reads '">■ ^^flcqqTPTsftq^. 

C P — ^3 ^vqjqtST^qsq fRvqqsTi^ftqibjSTcTqi q^lsqi'q^TiSq 
qgriqrqRiq; ‘f^ftsTT sqqrqmrqi?!^ ^EgR^q ftqiqr ^ 3 ’^i% ft^q- 
Ei^ssj ftftqTRTg. qgqi%f%rqqqTSTf%ftftftqirqi'qvqft^jR:f^f^ ftfq%s 
q^qiqqfqiq^«i^RtsTrftftfqqqsTTv5[5T«Cffiqqi ?qnq^qqr?i 
5 fqi%H%’qr. wq f%iqq?:?qq «r5[rq q^qi^lfqq I ^ q 
jftqTqR3^35q: qsq^qiqq sjqftqgiRisff af^’r qq ^q^qqr 
qqq I qqi q ftc^qrftq?:^ ^qqc^rqq'^q^ 1 ‘«i^5s:q€t ^sft- 

qsqr %m ^^qqiqqq^ ^fq wfqqiqqq fqq^q^ 1 

qq ^^rqfqq^sqiqq ^^fqqiqqqi qqqqqt'^: arqiiiqTJnq I 
‘fqtrq ?qqq^q q^fgqfq HgqRj^’ ^fq ^qqj qraTRRqmR t%«t- 

?q: I ^iqfq^rfq’Esia: aiinqqqq^qnl qqft T^iq qgmq ^gfq- 

*1.2. 1, 7. 

t The reading is uncertain. Ms. has qi^qhcT. tif- ft^* 

qq*. sqi’ml V wg. 
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swn^JFH. • i ‘Ig^jSsfw’IT fi% \ 

i *13 sj^’t: 

'K’^ I «ii5-^qi WcTRfcr I 

?T5imgTt%” ?ilr ?j;iqft3?iTor^Ti« 

sT%a^T3 1 t%«it 

^W^5ffsrTiTiq«imMaRT?rr^w: 1 sif^iaTJTrr ^35 hii^i% i* 

.Jin.i says to STiir «r3[r8I ?IT^^?!JlifTi:^«^ ^?:JTT3r*Tf^ ^T’§I3R- 
cI?7T JIfqifIr 1 ^ Hfci: Hiii^ 

^qjscr «qf?qq fsq ?Tqq?efn% ^qfa'i^Tiqsii cir irf^f 

gq ^qirg ^r^srf^mm’iqt gsj^sf TqT%af q^iqf 

%S N» 

\ »jqTq?:f^^q^Trrqi^t I jFrq%rqi^iqfgq 

^ 5^3saq: ^rTqicrqrfs^nr J»g 1 aiqqraq:- 

^fcT ^Tr^T ^3?r«r^i%q»«qqwi% ^qqqijBfqir^ 

5t^iqqT^TJ5«qJ^fTf^ 1 ^tsTin^?:!^^” %m ^rn'rqwqq- 

^t5lTq?iirq5Tqq:T?i^qi->q qum^rs^Ti^q qT^Ti^«q^|Ti% 1 ^qt 

qra5i^?j5^?r^qfqtci^ ^qcf??r:a3^s! ^jqqibqT^i^r^^q- 
^ivqjlfirsqerqr ?TT^ri:T3m?rqqRm qqJi^rqwTqi?i.^rrqjn- 
f?w^«n qqt qqfScn 

^iqr qigrfiq^ ^I«^q;rqqqiqq«TrT?:TtT9liqai ^^qqt^- 

«r^5K?fiq*qiqi»rqq!^ 1 

qra ^ ?jqiaqquq5?jiq^qq “^qsi^qi ^Rqi^?:i?cT” ^ 3 ^ 4 .'^- 

3^1 wi^^iqqiqq I q;i'iqqaRr?jm^(^ ?3(q^q ^\ «rr?frqHi=5q^ 1 

flcq^s?^ 5n%q§i^mqT q^ 5i^qi« I qn'qq'iiqfq qfa ^qiaqiqf 
qiq^( qiq fq^q qqqiwlq sqi^sqqq^i 

VidyS and I^»nadeya read Vidya says (qf^qf 

aill qq mq^^atrf si^?q sr«i»iq% w^q’^q 1 qr q wjq faqqnq^ 

11 MimSimBasutra 1. 3. d, . 

* $oman&tiia in his eomm. on the S^trudipiaa 1. 3. 3. 4 guys 

^qn qq'^aq Sfqftqg^qqqi qqisqqiqjqi^cH^qgqia^qqqjpqKqfJf- 

: Cf. N-g^s, qqjqi!^ ^(i^i^^JiqiqR'i^iqq^rfiqsqiqqEiqqqq 

li B sqt^f;. 
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sn^caf sw i »?i iTTuf^roi air- 

f3^T«*T Jif^^rr ^«i«i *T5?ft a^rr ^ 

I ^«?f *1^ ^ «F?i a5!ro 

;n^;Tr?J^ Wimsfl ^ sr%'I«'7 ^I5^3^«r’[!I 

I 

Trans, whieh follows Narayana is inoojreot. C. P’s interpretation based 
on the Mimtosasutras is the correct one. ?JlT5tI i® <>• tind of snorificial 
cloth (see Vocabulary). There is a Smfiti text which says that this cloth is 
to be given to the officiating priest. Usually Smfiti injunctions are regarded 
as authoritative, because they are baseil on Vedio texts extant or lost (in the 
latter case, the existence of such texts is to be inferred). But in the present 
case the Smriti injunction was clearly introduced by some greedy priest in 
his desire to have the cloth, and the relevant Vedic text, even if it existed, 
must be regarded as an interpolation. Thus the injunction in question is 
not valid- The Carvaka here ridicules the inoonsisteney of regarding the 
Veda as of the highest authority and rejecting certain of its dicta as 
interpolations. 

C6. This verse i® not found iu C. P, Vidya andisftaa* 

deva. The verse it included in my Ms. of ItSnadeva, but the scribe 
remarks 

75. 0. p-«r^^5orn'^i%flT^ 1 4"! 

TTT^rirj fr% 

1 ^rrmi, qncRgorrcr 51 ^; wi- 

cffs*: 1 rTci: ?i% 

qsfliT ^ niriR ^ 

I q: gfiRqis: 1 remarks 

“cT^Tsa^it qiq iCTfq fqqifsr^ (^5*^) ** ffl^ti^q- 

ftfiBrq 5r« gnif!Ki% 5qiq%%rqq7^^qi%q5 1 

79. G. p-^qj ^qrrqqjTT^qcTHig wirqiqq q i 

W?#Irq q?:^q^ sqf^sj^rf fqfwqqq fcqiqq^Tig I fqRiqq ‘q qrmg^l-’ 
^TTcqqq^mTq: I licT:— qiqfqsqT HTiqiri: 
?iqqr \ cfTqr^ ^q«qq I 

H^r^cqqierg; i qi^ rr4»q» qwsi ^sSq q 

wct: aqfVsq ^i^jqqrqijq ^qcqqfq qcTPqqffiqin'^ i h?i: 

qiqqgqg^ i qqr ^nfafqqgi sg^qqiar s^qTvnqirqTg; qrgsn%q^ 

ee Vocabulary sub yoce. 

* GhSndogya Upauishad 8. 12. 1. Cited also in the SAstrudipika (Tarka. 
Ida) in connection with the Mima^isA view of salvation. 
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ViJya reads JT^Tfirq^for and says — ^*3- 

^ ^ Rn^iw^ffT? I %«rr ^r^«i* 

5fr5»rJT?ft?ir5^r*ffJTirrJTRjwirmi!ren5?wt^5i*»^?I., g ^^'?tl?&- 

5fTWTm?!?in^ sgjiT^ I rr^snlrs^n ?raT^«iT arwT- 

^ ^a<TT ^ «ir wrra: ?rmr ?T«mfa8ai 

I samsirTf a^s# i 

?8Ts?mi?:— i asjT ?in5«n sir^gga^^ i 

a^ff?T ^H^gq^fcr i ?Twig cT^'tarks^T ?T?rM a?ft- 
•fwaianiaa^ i ^rataar^^R:. J‘““ remarks — jT^^Taarm^a sbt- 

f?rai5 — ^garlrq^ag. afka^ la^^THii^aeTsj^r sgaw ?raf3- 

^af?rqg ^rai*!a5ia3arJ»Tf^f^f^5i* i 

JOs^T^R^i: ^?r^aig.^Tm?aaTa ^caw^TT^ara^^amtataTaT^is- 
3[i5^[ Rea: ^tt% «iRairaTg,^5?«a- 

ag. f^taaarairaaTata rfrar^r^t: i ?ra aat saurra naiaasiaaT 
a^^arfa a araiaa aai aaiaiaia gflsa^s^a ^aiacrai a ^eiifa 
aiaiaafiRia: t agrrg^ a^gaan$taa»aaa ^lajia aigaiaif^aai- 
a?ia?i5«iiifisjR:if^a:fafa ^laW; la^Tsaai^??^:. 

80. c. p_^ aifeiaf a§i5faasTfaaiaiRi3!Ba? a^rigr^ narg a# 
aariar ar ?r«aft^aiaT aaiora i ar?f ^aiaa i saaar ^aia ar aaj- 
ora I arwjaT ?r?aaa;R:aj ^nagasai ^laica ai a^ra a# aaiafi^a i 
aajff aa(%-a«n lasaTi^ar a^Tcra: afiariarJi^ ?i?ara awr aat% i 

sffwaj awraa aiKaat^ i aaigaiaa aortaia^^a aia^#*^ aatr- 
TF?R:?5.aim5?Rai ^raira a- asfaaioifa ^acaiaj sTjnfil i aai sg: 
aifia^iFi^i a^aia 5qm^^sai«:caT a;n:qa[,, wsaasai’^^ai ai^a^fia 
aaiapajj^i aai ajf: ar-aasai’af a^afa a>R<ag^ i sarat^saTHi ^ 
aa aif: ^aira aiRain^i aa ^j^aiaifa: i aan»aa aaia a aa t|;a: i 
aa aa ajf^aa 3i^a<a ^aRt 5nia^tai3f« arfaaTai?a^H?rtaw i 
aa ^naia: imaaiaraTaM ?t?anaataiaiaa aa a^iaia: » ?ra- 
gaaag* i ai^a^ ^ aif aa aarajg, • 9t'aaTg«?s «r- 
«?ftT<aaTaT snaiaTiaqr a aq^ifa aaa i w^^r^araiasaar ai 4«c4- 
fa ^nfasR «r?aar ar «w awa^ ar^aaa saja^cai ^ aaiaia i ar- 
a«RT^aTawaif; a as: i ??a asrei^^sa'^raifMi aaTma ?aia: i 

101. C. P, Vidyft, Jina (Text) and G (Text) read for 

* B qanciqg i 
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c. ffir, ?r«n ‘sfnimt?!^^ irmsTf 

ff?r ?r ?ri?R ?n^^*iTvi% i ^ vr^ was^ ?CIR^ i ^a: — 

a?i^^ a^ir wa: i vRm 15 ^a: 1 arf^r- 

wf^ ^as^tar: a?:srfir«jiaaTs& W5 «i%- 

aana; 1 apaai^rr^ a wafanrr g aqg f iat a?^; 

^rmaf at aaai^ a ari^rair?^ 1 a^aag af^ ai#®a: a^ 

aft: ^ar^aifta arift^ftsa aa 1 aarrer aararaaiaiaa^^, 
a ^«Farft a T%aa[faa^ 1 

vidya.aya $r^s,q v:r^ a^^^ ^rasa airf^aift: 1 j^rai- 

f^aatsfft aa^^ aft^aana^ aaiqftftfa^: 1 ^ fca^at?:: 1 

N says $|^sfa fa?at^iftfaa;T»iiaf^ftife ^ira ^atf^^aiaiafa 
airasaa:. 1 5a:— a?i;^a: aw a:t:?jiTa. 1 aai aa,®aia*csr- 

?an^ $ia ar aft ^arasaq; 1 remarks 

«fl?r a^^ aft fT%T?i?a%r:Pr ^arasafta ^arg; 1 wftacara;^ af^- 

a%: ^iftanft«% 1 ‘afj%^i ^atar i%fT%^ 

a5(a;ai’ aaa(?^'w^ar<a5aT^taffa^ii^'^^^anf\®af ffa aa%- 
’cfft 5Efti«iaT fraft: 1 

144, C. I’, Vidya and Jina read fiff^a fftf^a. 

151. 0- Pi Vidya and Jina (Text) reail aiErca?^- ^ 

ra a#r ^ a 9 i?acr a'^ft a ^^ana: a^^af^ 1 acrca?^ 1 aar avR: 
aa< 9 r a wfarr Jrsa a iiT^a% 1 a«aa;— sRa^ir ^3^ a^araa • 

aa: ‘aai ft’ ^Orft fa: a^nraiiawa: \ 

Vidya says :jtTaia«T5— aaT aa«!!T ava a^tc: wiata^a^aaft 
^.5a?:T a’sa a 1 a’ aaiV: ®a 

wift ‘«iara aaa:’ f^a arf^far ‘ait ft’ 

aafta 1 aa: a^jqjrfftara aar^aftar 1 

The rales quoted by Vidya belong to Katantra. ('aloutta ed. of Kalapa 
reads for ^ in By this rule the of qrr is changed into 

But optionally the ^ may become j by ‘q’j when stands 

by itself ; while the change is obligatory when an 9ia(a J®tter follows as in 
In a fipilf^, however, the ^ is immediately changed into 4JT when 


j The is fftaft «afTaTfif5 a 

it e g- tR ( «n^: eta- 
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Sf follow*, sodordine^ to V- 8° SWR ha» no ehante of getting 

into CRT«!IT1^. 

The reading give* a different meaning. See NSrayana. He eall* 

thi* verse an interpolation, but, as we have aeen, both C, P. and Vidyi explain it. 

161. Thi* verse found in C. P, Vidya and 

I$anadeva. Aoe. to Pt. Sivadatta it is not fonnd in Malli. 

169. C. P, Vidya and Jina (Text) read for 

175. C. P, Vidya and Jina read for.. 

Jina (Text) has C (Text) reads irei»TI^ fo» (»r)JT^*n^. 

177. c. p— ^ w t ‘«Tn:?r^- 

eTiiirW ffcrl i fj— i 

5Ji: vis’ll ^ tKt®, ’at 

I ?m-- nTf«TT?TfPT (^) fTTg Orrtfinf^ i «TeT: «n*lr 

(fSWTsn^) ?9igJTW ^r?r- 

^i*ra: I wrf^^gtnr^: i sngrqfs^r ^ri?^ • ct*?: 

trgwiwier’ ^(%?n i «i?ft «rHwi«rJTq^ «wt ftw i 

N says ?i» fttSTmsrf i|frra5?f^vr;ff »r€r 

5^^: W ^ilTWra 5^ I W 5 ^S^TSTT *1^: 

f^«FT vm^crg^rf^^fn 

182. C. P, Vidya, C (Text) and Jina (Text) read for 

184. Jina says 5rTfr^» M ^ qj'SfqTT^qf^qir^ 

3^JTl?=5i5q 

wgjng, aicnrofeefiqrsrgf ?mT% f%:ern5r^i%4 snf^ 

187. C. P, Vidya and Jina (Text) read for C. P. aays 

H[^;. Vidya says N says '’CTW^g 

« ?:WTt ^5 «r% ^ explains as 

qri^w: ^JTT sEinisiWRTqfl 

Vidya explains it as STRrsrsrl:. c- p ‘“ke* in the sense of 
and this is the meaning applieabie|here. 

188 . Vidya says qj^sfr^ir w^nqrswg 

»Ttq5rT^ 5rq5rwRi%^ mq ' 1 

Jina says q^nnqjr n(vqf%^q(sfq;5cnf5^’5!i^<Tl<inq> 

t This is a Katantra rnle. 
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C. PsayB I 

TO nf^ gr q^ I WTO sit^PJFT^ qf^arn- 

189. 0. p says ^frerflr^w toto« w: ww^w- 

I TOiTTjft wTOvn^ ^ ^ 

V^w«J*rT(TO»Tr«ii^^^3r i *i5r qrsa^wir tnS qww’ 

^r^i5’snni’i^nni|4 ^ja i ‘nsr^ ?nrm5ns%^wn%’ 

194. Tiftnadeva remarks irW^wJtTlW^t ft W^^WTTOTO ^* 

I TO sn^ftftft wra: I TO WI* (^'' WT%) ft- 

^ »T*t^ I 

>96, 197. These two verses (^^91 ^l§rsn?^ — 
found in C. P, Vidya and Jina (Text). They are found in lAsnadeva. Jina 
explains Verse l97 thus — ^ ^t^TrS!: JICTi: f??flfif 

WT^?I, *T W #trTS|: TOf^ CS^Wel €R:5>0t.J^>T'3r I ^ TOiTP^ ^I* 
^ 5T3 sTsrrar a ?T9r to i 

aarefirjjKH^i WTO ai wftaa?^ f 5*«isf%>iwi' 

«nftfr«iwt sftTO: i a a[TOS[a?a, a w €n; 

wfit:, ag^^ai Rc^a ^ctpjjiEanrsai: ga^ to: i w^slt)r ^iw?aa 
TO^: i aai w wftr: wOrf^r^jBia wf^ga ft^^s^aftrai- 
aar ^jarg w^ftgjBRaia ftiltaiaarwroa aa 

atTssTO f^?g ^fa-g^a wl^a » ^fra^aw ^ g^ia aia 

wa#ftnfrmawia awarfaJit aTOa • ^ aa ‘a^iltaf' 

^5T,’ a^sgro^^^aaf^ a a\[, w^gftarf^ifa^^’ fft 
la: \ ^km aaia ^caftrgaraa t% a: i ^^cai afaa aww^fara 
awiftva aa ftaaaif^ a^ia w^rftft ft»a i 

Jina’s gloss on Verses 196 and l97 is found quoted in the later manuscript 
of Vidya. As regards the earlier manuscript (B), some leaves are here 
missing, but it is almost certain that it did not contain the two verses 
in question. The number of verses in this Canto is, according to Ms. B, 
217 as against 22l recognised by Narsyans, and we get the number 2l7 only 
by omitting these two verses as well as two others (66 and 160 which are 
also not found in VidyS (see above). 

2U. C. P and Jina (Text) read lor VidyS, reads 

like N. C. P says W«T W TO ftviRW ^iTOTm# fW I WW- 

lIsiTft I W^f WF > g W TWftr; WIWTO tot: 

^This interpretation is found in TlSnadeva also. 
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\ inrfeftflr 

213. C. P and C (Text) read f*{[«qr^Q (i- e. Others read 

Jina remarks qi3 q^UWjrf^ 

215. C. P, Jina (Text) andC(Text) read like N andJica. Vidyft 

reads lerrTTqH. 0. P says — ^ ^51 f% ^f%«T ^TTWI^ ^!T ^ 

?ii!n I cnsFrTg.wm: 

sfr^syrg^ig; mq i qrq>crn'^^ i q«n ^rTJnF?Tiqia: q>qt- 

ts^ng; m%iu: ^%cng: «ir^r%cTt?^ 

arqg. I fs ^qi?ftq5f%snq(^^^ jtw icrit^er: i 

N remarks qiqt?T3re?qi??r:qfq^s?T qq rr-j^ert qtqTqiq»^%- 

qni^ ^?r i 

^q^^qqi ai^5T?jT%^^^^Tg. q^iqft q:qt- 

mg. fwg.q%qi: w«TJon?i«if w qimf^ cTsqt^Tqpt. 

219. C. P and C (Text) read ^iq|q( for C. P, Vidyft, Jina (Text 

and Comm) and C (Text) read ^ cpq! for Vidya says 

t^i5{q ^jqf g^ricrqi i ^q^rcrg ^q gft^ q 

m 5^rfV»nT^ i 

0 

CANTO XVIII. 

5. C. P, Vidya, lianadeva and Jina read f^r 

which N explains as TTi&VTfq:. 0. P says q^ ^qqqqqi ^?q?qt 

qvqr*^^ q^qt ^ ^ q ^ qi I 

6- qjiqurcqi q^wt qr qirqi qiw 

q(^«H C. P. 

9. C. P, Vidya, ItanadoTB and Jina read qff^q^ for qqfl^q^', C. P 

says_i^,f^ q?q q qqqqq?:q: qq 

q ^?:qTfjJi5r: ^5^ ^qt qqf^ qqr «ftqqf^tqi 

qrt^qqg^q fi^r qq f St^qqf qf^qsqqf qrf^qq gqr i 

fq^ifqt: I qqf^f^ qi^ qjra^q q q f^ i 

Vidya says ^qqtqqf ^ qrf^qrrgq: ^ qq ijTRir qqif ^i^qqr 
^qqq ^qi l qqqfjfrqi^tg^q^q (^?:^:) t%qt^qiii: I qg- 

H The next sentence is not found in B. 
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ft fwii ^*nwn sr«^ 

Trans, follows N’s second explanation 

11- ffTft p reads 

and says 

srf%4t ii«iT «^5rn i^ysnnr%^ f ^ i ?i«it «raft 

?r«iT I qft «it^?:im: 

f 3?TI w I 

Vidya says wf^^iifksrcnfii^'irn'ir; si^k: 

^fifl®l»l. C (Text) and Jina (Text) also read ^or 

f%lr55^ 

iG. c. p— rift 
5^wi ^ i ^«r «i«ii vraft — 

Jifrt ^ t: h ^rt(%?rT m wmiT?o;3T aar 

JJT^fRgjRJi I I 3H5?R 

JTT^ m sT^^i: I Sil'cT: i ^ «ift ’Eignf: i 

Jina reads and says — ?I«n 

?f«ii I sr«j^ «rsf?tTt ^ wr5f».%Rid gn: 

’»^*nt^gsT^: i g^i%^r>T% qre ^tj:Ji5!i?T: i «isn ^^rftpsrr 

a^jr t^rsniif^T i 

Vidya mentions as a variant — q(3 ?:i'%^*. 

i ^ ft 5r?r 

17. C. P, Vidya and Jina (Text) read for C. P 

roads for which he mentions as a variant. 

18. This verse ) is not found in C. P, VidyS Itanadeva 

and Jina, nor in Malli, aco. to Pt. Sivadatta. 

22. C. P, VidyS and Jina road ^^^^r^for Jina (Text) reads 

G. P— 

ftr^gTT-l a rq g grgi fsjrsrtwqw ftsr^ ?«^cTr i ^9Tr?^— 

q >gcq r tnr: wftr: wRsj: i 

«r«i^ «t: q>5r^: riw ««%: si?^: cfr^craR^. i 

^ m. i g*»‘. ftj^cn 
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sstrc: m«f fsrsSt- 

fip?T; ’cnr^r: mwr i ^ ^ f^«!jqr» ^• 

Orl^ ^ nCT % clraic^n 5 ^fT:: i t%«nh ar^Jr:’ 5flr|%- 
fpw ^r’l wi^siTf *i: f?ym: ?i^ 7 ?:- 

»i^ jw si^fisn^ 1 %(^ g sn^jpu?^ 

fJr^rrf^ qsff^T 1 ?t<t«i ‘w«isn 4 Wff?rr{^’ ^ici af^^vrmf: 1 arrt'S^tgf^- 
Jirf^Wr ?rwf: er^ar ^rf^: 1 wgsn^j wafgf^- 

^ I 

N says ‘JT^^IJI grR: tRf?r ’ ^HI ®{^Wag?By 

ac^n;' 

3 %ffsr ?iar^ ?rmsnRr^r?:q«rfr?:«T^araran^ 

‘jsrg^^viTc^r— ’ ^f?r sr 1 cTer« 

I remarks— ?i 5 i «i^Jn ^ 

f?i(«i: «r 3 ^t^[rgi?r 

gTRff^fTRqi^. 

24. C. P reads He says m 

««iyns \ ^ ^g??re^JTSD[«^sT 

i n^ ^i 5 <ar«y>Tft;qi 1 w«iw( 

3{r«^ «fi^r 9r^??^ 1 acort^era^ «*Tt»Tf^i 1 

Vidya reads 
2 d. C. P— 

?iir W 3 PT g^at f^(fi??n?n: f^am: ^sirf^^r 1 ^ti: 
^{^sr.— ^m4:RTi ^^FT^ysn f ^fsr: ^^nTf^TW^aaraa^asrig 1 f% 
«f^r — 1 ^»c?3 5^ria»'»T: «r?t 

?T5Pi *n^^?T«T ?Tf sftrT^ I c??Taf'^ ctt^t: art ^arai ft«i?rT: r%3jf§r- 

f^?rf ^aa . «r^ sra^n^r^a 1 argsrir^t a 1 

ar^ i^arfJr: ^'TRamrrs'aat » a (air)- 
a^riiaat »r%a: attg ^aaa safrrt^rw sara^. The refer- 

ease is to Vidya who reads ^,a^a ^’^T^TTrcarg { cr^fS^Sfi^) 

ari:r?r*aaTcarg. 

0 . P (Ms. A) reads ^aa7> ^*'*’ other hand, reads ^a^7, 

which is no doubt the right reading, as lianadeva, Yidyft and Jina also read 
^ajrrC, and N mentions it as a variant. Vidyd and Isana read, however, 

Siafr^ra^lfiaa: ( gaa: ). Ji“» (Text) reads which is also the 

reading of N. 


§ In C is neuter. 
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28. C- P reads Others read which Vidyft explains as 

c. p~ 

^ ^TJiw ^ 

I nrnqq;— tr^rft^nrkf^ i «i?t: ^w- 

5ni*T^r?f^: i T%»j?T?Tt:— srsrsr ^ gn^: 

\ «F?i^ ^en^( ?i«n aq^: 5rqTq q5r^qq5=rqt 

?:%^jfT 3n?ft I 

Trans, follows N who says I 31^^: «Erq!?q»^^ 

30. C. P, VidyS and Isanadeva read for qif^cTI. ^ •'6®'!* 

(•-’f* lO- ^35). Vidya and others read 
C. P— 

*ftq^crq( ft;q3{{^ q srii^ i — gpr qtRr- 

<if ^vn% I f^qrt'tcT^^ f|- JTif^qrr i gwa 

%qT.' I 3it^%fJr i jtctct ^irq^^r- 

%3n?T; i T%grTqt— ‘f«r?i: ?rfrqt sm>ej mm mn cT«n erat i 
?rqr sT^fqsjr srmqr i «raf^5Ki»?i?nf^ i 

Aoo. to Vidya, ^nqp^jiT Sf Slli^ I 51^ ^IWH Qrqt qt- 

i5n?or qrq qqr% i %qr qfg^qjjurqsm^^irq !rqqW' 

I q g 55it^ f^qfq qr^im qq rrqji qqg?qqq i «rqqq f^q 
^Ti^q^^lqt q^qr qtq^qr qqt qqi I ^ifqqqr ^ ^q i q^q 

qqiqftq qqf ^ti q^qiffcl qqqi% I q%q qriq^^f^nPrqgqii^ I 
3‘- qrf^srqr^— 

qi’t fqr«qf^q:i^:qi Tq;i^: i ‘qrqf^j«%%j[qRr- 
qq?h^(^^qqq(qf qi’ qitMjsfiqg^ I ^T^q^g qi{^rf^f^r% qqf^ 

sqiqq ^ I Wfqqt qqqff^ fqqqi%l«iqq' Ptrr qqt%- 

qi^; 0. P. 

Vidya reads qT%(§rqg. 

35. C. P, Vidya and Jina (Text) read for C. P remarks 

<5rTVqWl^% ^Irq iqqsq^ I ^iq^q^^tc:. 3*“® (Text) reads q 

<qg^ for q ^ tag^trqg. 

46. C. p, Vidya and Jina (Text) read ^qqqtRqftcsrg, for ^qqf^ 

# Mss have 

\ Prom Dargasimha’s ff^ on K&tantra 3. 108 of 
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whieh is cumbrous and artificial. See N. 

49. C. P— 

^ sft^rriPt !i 5 ^^ 9? 1 fif»r5 ftT?r*iT^ 

1 — fl: ^ s ag- 

jnfti^an% aar *nf^^ k ^ q^^jj 

q?:€!i 1 

q^?!F q:i: 1 ^^fJiaTai*nqT?^ «n?iTqqqt«itqr?5^ 

‘qn«rqrf^^??T?:Ra^q? ^qd^ar^i^’ ft% f^rsmai: qr^^rai 

wviRrn^ ?xcfnif qq 1 aa g ^TqHiT^ ^qjnqqrf tr 

15. 75. See C. P on this verse. 

^ ft ^ qtt «?i5q: vTsrq?rJT srsrq;^ 

»nf%qf|r|f«T?n Sqr^^qH 1 Vidya reads for 

c>^- efr^aiad^ir am#r an: — 

C. P points out that means here and has nothing to do 

with the literal meaning of the root 8o the is not real. 

c. p says, sFqar ^ft^?Ta«n^f5tf^ qtq; ssiig 1 aw — f%«nT?^ 
a ^ afqareniTf^ a a 1 wagf^ci a ^ g:?lr a^r^f^ei a ^ firarq^ ll 
?r«n— a giqigwra^rq^f^er ^ aarTi^cT ftaerrmatg ^ta: 1 aqr- 

f%vnif^: ag f%^fq«qiqi aiha 1 wraaf^lra ag 

I qg 1 qaara^rt: q g ^r^iJT- 

I ?ffr 9i^Tqi: ^f^ara ng ar^araiaf^ 1 

05. This verse ) *®> C. P , an interpolation 

{ aiq; %q^! )• I^snadeva says that it is not found in many Mss. 

cs. ('. p reads f^vntratg fo*- ft«iT ^>ag— 

^ ^15% faa^ij qnrajf; ^ ar 

*T?r;, qi^nw ftawcir a?r!, «TfTq>q: aqsrsfic 

^npnrf 1 trr, f^>»TacrT, a^?!j *T?f was‘'a: 1 grq- 

’Tigf^ar q>ag wih ait m fft ^rpa^ta sai^s^g 1 a«jr ^ ?rf 
aaafcTi aft ^a?Tr acr: 1 ^nor ang faaia?aata qag^i 
aaVr: argai^sfa 1 

Isanadevii and Vidya read ft'af a^g» 

09. 0. P and Vidya read qgitt vfiinli alters the meaning—^ 

^JRarcpisir ^ajaiaar ?Tf^a»a9i ar^ fa- 

«i?ft laa^ ?t|: 5«ia ^f^aia araag 1 1% Kift a^gft 

an?aai ftaT»m^% a^gft araiaata #rft«ag a«m^ 

f^g atft'i qatt 1 T%g:aa^— aag araamag aa 
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I «r«wrT rtw^twhi^ 

?;rwi. I wfsr^^^ ^?ft i mrm trra* 

srwi «r«i /3r fir sqr^smll \ 

N&rayana’s reading 9JTf^ 

gives a better meaaing—jRxpJ 1%^ 

ftf m^Ri?:^ 1^ i%^ «?| «T(f%ini3 

gvm^ R[( I 

90, 91. G. P, Vidy&, Ts&nadeva and Jina (Text) read 

c* P 8ay« 

101. C. P— 

5*wisT ^ 

^RTHiw Jniwtftm ^ imt: ?T«n • ?r 5 T?t: ft«n«n w4g?n: 
?rtn: swr^r?n?^ i 

isjfr w «if^: i 

sr^^tnsrr 5r^nr«i*i i 

103. C. P reads 3*x^f*T 3*T*n*T» VidyS and Jina (Text) read 

116. C. P and Vidyi read ^^TPXVTi^ «IT?f3R^. 

129. C. P, Vidyfi and Itanadeva read ^g q^ gTT < g q^ | yn; 

c. p remarks—^ ^gf iaq^^ Tni; '5^:51 *1 iTRn I twi^; 

*T»^icft ^r I ^ “ET— ^»T^5rTft?r- 

gnFm «T«ir i rr?ir %?Eiwc?:iTrw qr^er: il’§ 

131. 0. P, Vidya and It&nadeva read for 

138. C. P, VidyS and Tt&nadeva read tor 

141. C. P reads «r5tnfil%cn ^TSftqqt- Vidya reads y g q afi fisft. 

0 

CANTO XIX. 

1. C. P on the last line — f^:— «rnnTgn ^ 

<T^Rf *nw ?rwT qqf i'%«in‘^c vu'^^rt 
«i«RT et; 

>iOTwig5r: ^wtift; I 

i< II This w f faM I is found in Vidy&. 

S The verse is qnoted by both C. P and Vidyq. ^ejforiner (Ms. A) reads 
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' » ^ i' V 

mmfi fjisT ?rJiw ^ ^^I{^3;^ i 

?n?:cr ft ^ i sr^r 

ft«n^ 9T^«T^ ^rreriH iii^*5C. ^s&: cm: i 

<jm^rmn i ^rs^n 3^r^: i ft>9r 

«Twft 1 ^ «cn% \ 3:<wqL »n?Ra •m'g 

’rfNr I «T^^«iTft fts^: i 

N says ft^TT^ a?;^- 

i%:aracr<j)»7fti'^?rfT?r[ m, 

ft^^srw ^ift cm \ ftrci'^ mT?i>?Tni5»m5^ftr%>s^r 

^ I 

r’ — inrifl^Tn^ «ft^: ftjfi^cT I 1^5 "i%!t ?Tqr 

I ^fr?m 1 1 ^1^— f:g^ ^ €§i me 

iTiift lETft I ^ cm: c 

*ic!% m»Tft?rcm?^ a?tftf^*r?i^ i ^rai<ft ^ %ip^ ^ C^nt^ 
n^r^ura I a«trr«mrt ft \ ftcrm-^rg- 

^h sfftrom mrnwqf ^rrm ^cfft^ ??«ii ?:icfti&«RT?: rcr 

C?r^ I v«ig— ^ ?rw am «Tm% l ar wi%— mac cftar cm- 

afar cip' al'c a^rft i a^rariir ma^ a^ c^ ?^'^CT^ma^ 
wft cjft » ^aftcfaa mcjqa^ ^ Cfw^r^ dft i 

11- C. P, Vidyaand lianadefa read mjC^fRiqa a^C^Sfaq. The 
Jatter two read ^jfft for ■ '" '^- '''^ ^ 

,, -r. , • -^ ' “'''•’f" '; 5 '-‘-A ■■■-■■'■ 

o. tr expJama the verae tbua — 

^ wma:c[?atiTm maafviaapvia: im^Rwg: wW: aa- 

marmcm aattij aftc'tca^^gg^ 

ftjaft mTFTmq^ qnwaafaqftciaWaaft i i%g:a:-5rTOc?i; 9rft; 
J5rg^mt«ir?a am iT«q(>amtqam!c^ qfsraaaaa^mic^ 
^a^ct ^ cTK^i; a?qaaia: m«i!?a5r5ir 

«awa?m ftwat ci am i am am 

am aar aa: macrcft i ^ ciq^> «a: i i 

Vidya explains 

am am^ mwrmt ftm^qa wmma^rma 
mwi anaa a^ia ^a aaa; msnmaaaca i^^ar^r 
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w - 1 ’i^rramsTursr^rtir^??! 

Jr<!^ 15 ft^TT^r 5 PT^ H5^^5l§:. Jioa also reads and says — ^fty- 

sm^r: qfejn:m«iT: ^^viR <^5rri7^ wi^Jir- 
jit^ ar!i« 'ii^nifrJtsT ^ tT i i ggq i 5r?r?r 

«er^: amoRiTPcrmfJi?^, ht ^srnrmJT^?:^ ^aotT- 

12. C. P— 

J^rtfr g?sc: irJ^Jnq;^ ^rRmr^iir^ i 5 ?t:— 

?T^Ji(^i 1% 

i mcir ?rf5rf \ m'k 

5*1^ I 3 JirJ? T: i ^:— ?5 wr% irswr ^€Tff^5?:%: 

I r%»3;ciRrj^— «^T^r: ^r^: ^ srirw^ij *Tr?^ 
qf^; qt%i!i5 ^q^r^ianq qjrf^ qnjjr qr ^qr ^^fhKqmiT qfw 
^qqisTT qiiJiTSTT qi q^q f qi ^ff^qqsrrq; mrx qq 

qrtiqm, i q: ^qqinfrei qr^if^ q?q qi^jrqi i?^Rr 

^ sjjoif^^ q^q(^ I qpnqqqf%?!j«r ^q^q i wr^qt^ ?s:q* iqqi' 
qnsqf^S gr I 

13. C. P, VidyS, lianadeva and Jins read ^’^iT^q^W 

^*1. ( ^iqFTq%^»jq q^qqqi^ ). They read also g(^qKI; for 

Vidya says qrf^qSr^ Rq^W^^l.* 

16. C. P— 

q!?q^ft^!l! qRifJr qrq qr^ qrarr ^5 f^q-- ^n^qi qwt^ 

qi^q j^q'fijfnf^r qff^ '^n^wsr^M ftr^iirrifSt qqf qrqR 

qrafTR^?:?r^r%qrqrq: i f%>jrnf% trtr — ^ 

^ cm% ?Tqr I qatsqfcT^q; qqqq^ qi^^r cTr^i^fqqr 

Tre^tqir: q qf^ q^wrq*! qq^qjir: creqi^^- ^^rs- 

q^Uiqil^: qiqqiTgil qqrq%flR!(^ ^ rtr^fflr^'^qT 3T3qrqRfT 

^q^R^q qqqi f%g q ^^qi ?rRlr 3 ijr^qqi 1 sqiqi: qr%i!jr 
wqi^sesq: q^^ %q qiq ^qi^q 1 ^ 3 . 

q»rf^ 5rq. q^( iZ^icft q§ wqq:, qq^qq ^qq 1 

qrqqT qq^ ^ ^qi ^r^iq^qr qrwi^iL 

qri qqr q^q«FT ^qqi q- \ ‘%qr: jq^frf^^’fqif^qi ?qq»i?T5^qi 

t There is no specific Katantra rnle for snch forms. But under ^^rrq^r- 
Durgasimha remarks — i^^ 4fgqq ffir qqiT^qftrjfl I ^^^qrqr 

qqqrqr i^r ( Kridvritti, Pads 1 ), 
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^ *re¥?«r «r wr S«^ 

^ I ?Rrt ^^4>KiH*ui cfffg r^sf^g^Fgn %g OT^wri 

«r2r; 3nwr5^ *!^i%R^: »ir«i^^5rowwr 
srga^: (ir?rat *» i 

Jina says :jqf^ ^ q4r(%«nTg 

3;«*n[?Tn[Jrag^^PC «n*i?r m 

sa 

9r«t<S(ig3t ?rfcr ?T?^?fTg, 

3[s^ ^ ^ f^g, ^rftrg ir^iPr i 

^ *pr?cT?r «#irafir3 i f^c*T- 

wi5«rf^ fi i g^g«tg tTr «ri% i ?r?r ^tq(^ 

tr^ivift *T?gji«w«if^?n«n^^ ^^'rg >Ti^r?r sfa ait(%: i 
grgsn S^<i*it »re^ ?!?iirr«!W wwi ^f^^ 

17. C. y— 

1 sii^^ *1^??; Ir?^ w^i- 

ftwij tf%5t:«i??5r f mg ^rsft’intg <i»m* 

I i ‘sn?^^(5Cf«raim!iRmtf«iftcfr mrfw’ 

?Tg^ mnrflr: i msr ^^rm# 

li^ i wm ^ i «i«jr 5^ii«?r- 

fJr?mf^ I 5«J<«i < i%3i nre- 

&*n ^ir'rRgt ^sifif f ?:5rn'i5if( ??cu i I’^ig^eir— 

?r?m: «s« ?iw i ‘g5vi?^T?eT’!m^— ’ xm- 

27. C. P and Vidya read ^ givea »• a 

Tariant. 

c. p says — 3nm W’ftg sim?t tr^rartr^t ^cg ^frai- 

mmg: i t% ^nctf^Fm JT^g^ ’v i 

g^ mrsft^rg i 

i g- 5*rt^* 

iTP^ t ra wf^qw »T^<rg i ^ 

• A irra; I 

g of. Tattvabodhini — ^ j ^fxvx^ — ' 

t This is a K&tantra rnle ( Kridyritti. Pada 6 ). 
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I ^ srf fti: i w agr f fr ^ w^r w w 

g^: wiw: inh^KW iwp<hJ 

I wiai ^ viWHR: ^ifimKNr- 

‘«nrn^’ f^nf § i ‘?t& «iwr: ?wqwr: ir«nr?nr «^^:’|1 1 irgnj 

^ ‘91^ »Tg7€ vmqm ?:«’ ggir 

%i^ ^ snlm^wi i ifwrfJrflr wHNi 

qPTcqi: q;^g i 

C. P remarks on tT^TTOT^ VTSqqi^ I Sfigt. 

But he poes on to say ff^qT^TOStT: WSqq I ?r«n ^ 'H^K- 

gqt ^ :a^’ i ‘^qr i^sjcism’ ?r«if kj^ 

?T^ 5ar’ ff^*, I ^«iT ^ ?:if5rsn*?g ‘^qr^qr fkf^ qnjjjsqf 

f^qqqnsSfriq^^fqini i ‘qra ?mi:q:>$tsT>jB;tt i 

‘5T^ ?nncr- ff^ ?Tmf^, gqrrq qrer^— mmqrn’ tTfsqr- 

qqi^irn I <T«n q>5qgq;ir??jqfft qift iswt^w’ g% 

‘^gli »%»T?n ^ ( qi ) a?gq:’ gt% g ? g q gis»^R4^^ *5r 
^qi!CT « g; gfi^:wif5RT ^?t: i ‘glqr qr sr^ «:3Pn(%fir’ i (uflf) 
‘grqfi^i— ^^Tsfr qrg:’ gf^## i 

30. C. P reads gj^gfsftqffa^igrgq'^qig. N reads IK^t ^ y q^yi eto 

(5^gf?g5ftT ). Vidya reads Sl'j:* 

C.JP explains the verse thus — 

gg q^gr 5Tg^^: grg gnrrqgr #r 5fq r q^ 

g Katyaysnatrautasutra 4. ti. I ^ q^B■<^ ^ ^^^^^»i^|^*^4^qt^ l ^»^ "). 

11 Found in Karka’s commentary on the above. 

1 ^amkh&yanatrautra. sutraS- 12. 6 ^ under 

I Abhidhanaratnamala 1. 107. Aufreoht's edition reads q; t >g<iH In 
the Glossary appended to his edition he wrongly takes as an independ- 

ent word. C. P’s quotation is found in Nar&yana also, 
t Abhidhanaointimani 2. 57 

* Ibid. 6. 169, but printed text reads Hj^. 

1111 Anek&rthasantgraha 2. 544. 

•ft 1. 3 ( tgrarq^ ) ' 

II From Ksbirasv&min's commentary. The words is not found in the 

printed edition, ft^ JTgT... ...is from (^g4V44^«tid.4<( — ^fpm- 

qqwifSr s^hpejin fq: «ft: i f%*rTg ^v^wdfai grrr Hgr^q r t n 

unmr: u 

*** KsbiraBv&min on Amara 3. 6 ^ 
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iiKmi I *ra 

9tm^ ^ Msfi^r w^^rflr ^rm 

^ ^ x r g rtsrr 55?n: bh)4Si*fit ?T?sif^RTr ^ ^ sff^irW- 

' »i^4 8»^i g «waa gi^ft% 'iis «^rsi; 3?«if(sj; rri^ 

Hlrsra^ri^^ ^ I *fr?si^g^g^ 5 % 

^wsRScrt xfrt gR PT ? fr ?nr 1 ^?r<w T«iti^- 

i I ^igsiT^: ^^%s l JIW- 

n^n^^RRiR ^prt«T« I 

N says qj^^fHT giTlSfTR 5^^R^R«n?^ Icfhff^ 3^51- 

g^gNi niHRiJ^ I ^Rwreni^sfq «i5R?rc g- 

f^srcTisrtftf^ 

41. C. P, Vidy& and Jinfl read JTSrfnrfet for 

and ?T»n:^C<rSr^: . C- P aaya — 

^ 5T^ «nn ?Rl^n:«fr «n^ nscTt irfffiW ?r ?T«ir n^f^siY 

^rrer^ i cr^ «?srj^ 

wwqsq I * iifqi»*ip gT- 
?r^ ^nw^qt^q *nq?fr»n=?r^q 
^^qj?q I ‘q«qTtTvj5fq^[Kr’ f%* qi qnrq^q?[R^ I qftr qi§f<: — 

q?qr: gsrgqc^sfr i «rro^q^ JTSfJTwigqtqgq i T%grT’g;— 
qq(^: qrrqR^K?^ qivqyq qi?«m i ‘^vqsft q?^i 

liftnadeva reads ^> mentions the earlier read- 

ing. 

45. C. P— 

%A gvnisiRt qwTf<Siq>Rr qi«iT ?T«qqr ^?qq i i%5r crgn^qq; wq- 
ftqtq: l%f^q4j! cT«II 

q: qn^rti srrq: ^i^jii qq^^ rqiivqr q? Jjri^raf- 

sn:: %qq qq qftqjqi qq^€[> ^qiqrq: i qr^ sqqqi qq: qgqf q^ 
5^: ^aq?:; qnr^rs^jqrqf^ q^^ri^fq iqt qr^q: ?fr^^?q 
qrrqT^^SR^qr#: ^qjjq^irgqq i wgqif^ q»iqiq;^— qq^frij^ ?Br-qq>i- 
^iqjf q: ?rr 5 <f^ q^qrqcqjf^r 

qin^'tfit qjT9i<5r qg^a^ i 

qq^r jnqi^i»iqinq 5 [isi:qT^ i ^ ^qiq: ^qqqq?qi^ i ?fr qt 
q^qqq; iq ^r iRw: i qqi4 iRqwi qf^qmq; i qq^nq 

t This is N’s reading-^ qv44M<^4jfqr<!w q«ap^ qfrqr%« qq. 

* This is a Kfltantra rule. 
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J ^^?rr4 

spiuif# ^Trfir?wr5^« ?t^in^srflr^ 

I ^5hi?T*iiTwn?^5?fi^, (Irpg lorcrar- 

«ft»Pt »inn wcrt^ffftac^ «rrsR> ?Trq^?5iwti?rn i 

?r«n^ I 5n>sr5fi3in«Taif# CT>> wgs< n< ^ g’>Ti ^ » i 

^mr siiiRr^^ ^ er«ir i *it «i: ^msr; ^ ^ sjftan- 
?n5i?:qf^?r: i ?n^t«rr5r^'n^^?r: w ^ wRi%: i 

■ IF ^fR^-wvTST^u «%?r?TST«ii?i1[ wsurtrarc^ . i iit iit ^^irtspi! p 
5r PT^rarsrt’Tf^?^* 5^?^II5r^:qK^!I^ff^p*IWR^l 

^T^^ ^jinn^gippp— ^rmsmi^HWRi^anRsIf .^\ i 

?TtR Hf smH5cT^(^(«SJr?Tf5rfJ: 11 f kT I 1 *ifi upar 

Tj?n*Tr^?fpp ^ffrfwcfkjnm^ ^ ^<t: ^jt^ct: ,i i^^; prvn^ppp: 
^TOPiri^: I w<p:«r areuisim'lf; i qt^ir: 

^ m^cTJPt (ptith:) *rn% wr^^iRr pmrpi 
5?it: pjnw*i5iirt&a:?rr: tgltsrir^: pit^ .prmt 

p €isr. pspitarp: Irwivirer: i ^pi^ippp^^^-iwpi- 

«iTf%?nPT^ i pps^iprsrrf^sfwi^ p ^pf^Sr^ir: ii 

j: cPir cTsi^cT^ir: ^9^?r?npiPrpr- 

PTPff r^'TftP?P^9rpP«I>: •^fil%TJt PIV^ pf%5TT*ril^ Pf^ 

sqiai 5ff: PPW; ptpn'^'?RprTfp*n?r: Ptep* 

pi^ H?r(P?mw^ff P5 pf%JrTW^i.5?i^p: ppiPif^PW 
ppi pp ij^TTPrwnPw: ?i?r -?nr ptpipisrcqftpsff^pra: i wr 
;jvwp»^psi(^^ *tl[^^^ frgqrf^apip i 

52. C. P — 

p«Jl. iTa pw I w|[^*ni?r^; wff: I^ipt p^sttsw qigiaPr i 

ppp«^r’7reiPfPi;i p«^ I ^ffPSRpw: p?t; 

PipffifT ^ p?Ttft prpr?^ ST5IP %^pis pcppwrr pftp%: $pr- 
snn:.p. 5 PTPir !8hwPP5PS[^ i 

iPTPi:— P5 pl: i 

picpyip pgrppppfl^ i p«^rp p in;^p Pt^p 

* c ^ iT aB t f^^ iir 
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^5WifiWT^*TWi«irernT?3«q^ \ 

?r«^ W3«w«rat?^ ft[’-Tt I ^ i f%^- 

(§ni^figf^«iqt^— ?nr 
^ ic% ?»3Rit «n* 

nfenTf^??Tq, I y gn w i 

Vidya Says — 

vtv^t ^sm «rwT w sirmr. ib^: 

^"JWE fiwrr; >zqh%, ^5 sn^ ‘ ^Jirw «n^:— s^* 

wiwiTlf: I ?rqT sT^: ^n^sTTSim qr?iwiJnif?!r 

nftxr^iTT^^ I ^Ir^: J^ort^ efswt^^iT 

I I :areir:— 515^: 

i «ii wk^ 3n«i?^ i ^ 

ft ^<r: ^ «n?fr5rflr*l i i at^ ^ 

JTft?r 1 «Rr^ <5C%^?«Tr W'rr ^^rac’ro^^rainL^’ri^jiT it ?re% i 
WT«CT '7^^, («r7^ 

i)r^ w 'ergisnrRm?^ i 

53. C. P reads ^ST^IjftRnf ^ fo^ ^gf^^TftffT. 

C. P— 

^ wft «TR^: JWTRi^^-; iT^?r ^ ft»^T w«i 

Nd 

^ I **’‘**T ^ ’5TOII ?iTw?ti 5f sif^vn^^ 

^ I «nn ^wftcpcwr: i vmm^ wf- 

«WTOn «75^ «T^: ^ «irer^ i ^wwTOn: ?r«n 

q5rw?i;5C|Rw «nrf>?r i st^^rl: 

^rr 7?[*t I snFsftrewi gflrw^ «Tlf?ri w* 
ftr%?rr wwf^*ra?rfit?Tii;i w^g?w: wfq wi^nrr ♦ «r^g^«rftrw- 
^Rwft «scwi«i^gftri%f?n f^«rflcw«T%«:rftrft7n i %if 

ftrt Ww^ujlT ^ a«n^ mm tiw \ sn^g^ftjrf i%w?n?i m » ^ fts^r 
5^ ^ wfg- 

^<?c?n w?pw «n: i vgancr: ^qm i 

N reads and explams as ‘beauty’ (ms Voe.). He 

* The passage oited is Irom the Praiastap&dabh&shya on Vaiiesbika- 

sutrai 2. 1, 3 (61) with slight omissions and rariations. 
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Bays tC^ ^ ^ 

g[Mrenei^3»^raf^r*”^>^3'^nT^mHf^*Tr 9irf^r^crr^3f^grr>m 

?T5l%?rg<%cm « *rar^%^TSTf^l: i^?:qjr^eT%: f^?:<!jRiJr^3?i'r35?i- 

STf^iWcrr r^'^cTfi^i «rf%rif?i/, 

ftrfJrvii^t: 1% ^4<% »?% ^(. Vidya also reads whieh hs 

explains as ^iqJRSPI^i He says 5p?I^ t STPH^f^- 

<i?h ^iper 

reads while aoo. to Pt. Sivadafcta, Malli reads... 

(Text) reads ^rWcH. remarks ^T^gf^ffcn 

54. C. P and idyfi, read JTq5njfTIt^^?5ni. 

55. C. P reads Hl^g: for 

Vidya and Jina read 

C. P reads f®*" He explains the verse thus — 

i%«ir Kifk i snf^ei 

1 1% *rm— ^[fn ?reii: 

i ‘!Rf5«rpRRt’ fiiRi3^- 

tRt ^^srrac. i 

«5?:sa5^i^ ‘5iT5T’T^S:?T^»np!I^?mRr5iT*iVT?r5fr?r^^5^vim5fT?r- 

^'r^irf^i^ f^rc; i i?»?: ocw5?:s cfwi^ 

sal I eraej an?! 

^iqi a?qr ^5n3.^q«FqCfeq>Rjt?i.qcrqT^TtT: 

qftei: i q: ftiariq^:i’5ft cTiq^j- 

^rT^qqq qqar qfi^: ?«C(<rarq, qiqq^ 

viqilr I 1 qrgqw ^qq»gfa^n^3i<f^ i 

Jina and Vidya read ^iTf ^qi for ^Rt- 

Vidya says f^!T ^i%3: qr^: ?5rqr f^iq^q 

H The Ms. reads f^riy, fqTlpqT *iod y^i^qr, but we get the correct read- 
ing from ISsnadeva who as usual follows Vidya and reproduces him — 
ir^3%fiT: qnq?t «to- Isanadeva explains ^>in also as 

* atika gives as an example. 

to 
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^JTT ®rgrT- Malli seems to read *ike C. P. Pt. 

Sivadatta gives the following Footnote — 

qtl%qT?T; I 

Jina remarks on the reading followed byN— 

56. C. P— 

^r: srm gfsr: ^ “sroW i J?r|pr ftra 

?j5^: i ^ acen f^f^trir srm ftasjc; 

f%srtJ% I varr ifrf !?tirj f^?r- 

*5^ I «rei «Ti^: 5?:?3?n^ : 

?T?^ WJ§' i%i%ereT mk- ^tfe^rar tfra- 

^^■JisT3»r?r qsiirTi^ i ?iat a(9n sj^ir kiw: ?«- 

i%?r: I av sr ^ct: i qar?^«[?« 

?q ^ Ti% 5^?i^4 aqji^i'pr i 

The story is found intheMahabharata^ntiparva, ohap.23(.K.ambliakonam ed.) 

58. C. P— . 

qwRwf^ ^grJTnrf g- qrerqwvrTf^4» 

I q^r- ^sh q>{^{ir: 

ql^; ^qw qni1t^^5r?Tq;t i 

qf^ qrofsrRr vq^Rf i^g^qjqqrr^ f^9FRqq??rr^ wgqrq: «ff> 
?fi[qqpqi^ q^rn*^ qi%rqf l^iWsfqj^ I R?TO'kan> i 

qn^ qrqRjnf^rq i fIccFiq qjqqii 

sf^yqsT q»q^r qrs^ qi q»q^ ^ir ^q* 

g^5q 'jftqqiq; I 3 ^ i%5r «fi^$i5i ?!5qiq»q^; qi^- 

qqi 3 ;sn q>Rj qi%?R qqio'i^q q^qwbjj qi%qi^*tqi«i q?^- 
qi%crqrq?r?r5qni«iRi.q«i%q:5^ qn% qqqg^^^q 3 ^f®?rr 

?w*ra: I ^qsrqi^mwn'^ i 

The story oocurs ia the Lingapurana, obap. 98. 

60. C. P reads q^qq f°f qiC^qq found in most commentators. He 
explains the verse thns — 55 qqi^ qiq^q qq 

3 q: 1 3 ^r q: eT5[qc q?*^^ qrt qrt 

f^qwai qrs ^q* I qiq^ la qRs W qr®? «Fni% I W H 

t in A this portion beginning with qiTRRf^ » at the end. 

* q^sfTqi;^# qq qq ql^i^qfJrrfr qgqi qr^ 

w q qqr nrq vidya. 
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#T^: Tif^t^: ^ mjTT: «n^?i€T ^iPr!T( • ^«ipar 

w%f?r: I ‘»in'^^^iq^fjDm/^q(?ljHa*fi%i <i5i7ji«?r qra; i g^i- 


ftT% 15 ^ qrfqr^: i sf g i «rw «fwt: 

WR ?rR5 *T^R ?R irlt ^ i%f5?rg5''raT5^^^»j^ 

fsrfi# g^T ?R qmq h <r«ii • g^r g€i 51% :a«^ m«T; iqqjt 

I ?tw ^jjN^sfRtu 'it: 

sR^r ^TR' I ‘g®TRT?T^fr^!j5iifr?:5nn.’ ??rr qif^!iR«iJ3[^i :?rr^^f^SR 
^njaf^g^^mf^T^ wjR3?in.i gsRj^i^q t5iri«iw ^riR^»Rn%i 

^TTI^^'lf I ^?5r^ ^ I 


CANTO XX. 

21. C. P and Vidya read ;^^T%|r: (mf^^:). C. P. eays 

w!|is 1 ?rif^5^rg.^t^r^^[?ir: 1 

Vidya Bays N reads 5^5%!^:, 

C. P quotes the following two verses found in ^r^rgft^^R^ f j g 
122— qjTSRITt I 

f WT5?!; tfiqfisa ^fRK^S II 

«rt'?T: ^f?JTR:* ^f^qRl^cnf^qnt I 
rrtIT«I lit 

32. C. P, Vidya and Jina read for ^ 

54. C. P-^ JTSgffqTT^ wt ^5 

^rm^RUfJ^R 5?T5r^iq i 

.s^gffitR 51 aiqna% I r^Tr ^rit wm *i i am f^- 

Rwriti a^ig i rjw i 

C. P, Vidya, C (Text) and Jina (Text) read while N and Jina 

read Jina remarks 5iigre»?nf^TR WR aicST^^ 1 

5^ 5iirmr am rsir gsg cw^c rr^irr 

aRRifj?5R^im% ^ag^i sqq^RmifTR qi^q^qii. 

62. C. P and Vidya read for i g RViUC q'. 

S Snandatrama ed. reads ^^H4!V*!:. 

* Ibid. 

t Ibid, ^-jiqii^cai 
X Ibid. frarsRd^Tpq: 
t For details see 
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63. C. Pand Vidyaread ( WTg+Sr?T»«Hl^) 

c. p says 535^^ ^r^v:rni^ 1 

fintTibi TTI?^*!. N says 1 

119 . C. P, Vidya and Jina (Text) read SfSfT^r^I for C. sayg 

5^ I ^i i%iTi»Tl^'^ I g 5H^i3[5 g^r fbsi?i^ rTg. 

T^*Tgra?rq^ I «T5i ^iW( « ifiinwt'^t^r «ig^if ^- 

I <7TTWJrr^ g atsnJif^^T^wnorf^Tg ‘gq^^!!5rTSH!nf^*5r: ^Rfffar 
'G^jw I ‘srtai 3^1 ‘h3[1^ii^5:?i«’ ?f^ i 

Vidya says ?r^i ?lf ^ 5 j«I<rS!«ir WSflfb W^5ch gSJWIjfTrg- 

N, on the other hand, says jSf: ^5 HcTT^I^nff 

9r^7aT ^rgweTfjn^^^ 5 ?t ^ ^rirr. 

135. C. P and Vidya read f^nmcT^fJ f®** f^nWcT^r.*, ?T?rei- 
for «nsfT?f5«I3- 

c. p— si «r5iw>Et <r«r% 

sr^i^f ST tiTT^: I sT^i WT flrrif^ei^t: ^qsrtr^fnir:. 

Jina remarks «r;g[r€l«5H7Si 'TreSEg '■®‘‘'i® SI«TW«'b ( fTt^- 

gi^ ST 

138. C. P— 

gr^ugftsti^wsn ^rgiisct swrq^i: i i%S3if%T3 ?i% w: 
^151^ I qT%»I WTT%: ^sj ?(% 

I -»’ ./-I#- 

139. c. P — ., 

• . TV' • ■ 

5 gel: viTGseglJ ?cr; gein.i ^r g^m: wwoi^'r* 
5i?rw^¥e^ffra?4 Rssi^i ?r% sscjfr ^ ^ 5 ^IB- 
gsci: % ?iijR nrei ssrfa^ilr ^ flncn; 1 5in%g5r i[TviiTg- 

?Tr»r5TqfT I ISe^cTiq^qjcfflqfJI^ ^^JTTSlTqi I cT«IF SWfqctlff- 

ferqgqr ege^si^, i ‘^nwl ^R^isrig^* iiar si^frqt i ^ ^'r- 

T%?frs[e^H i ^ ^ ^ g- xr 3 ?^ 

‘gqi3 Riei’ ?!% g%ifqgw^ TOR?# 51 % 1 

Both N and Jina remark q?:^q^RT3(tIRq# Jina 

adds iqjqTsqrjrfinsn^ig 9r«r i qsi^sr^^sgjifq i%qT3qT%5rs: jt^st 

si^nq ^Tqwwig; q^iifq^ ^fq^irsi qwriWf! ^#r«srrg 

* Katantra, Akhyatavritti, Pads 5. 
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wrqcsrn ’?5nf^?rT:^ ^ ^rsiR 

suf^sn;} ?r«iTT> 3c^^^^’h^^?^.l ‘sriir^rlgr^rsTm’ ifh 

161. C. P, Vidyaand Jina (Text) read for W«:i(rCS7r«TTq. 

In 158 they read for and in 159 for 

0 


CANTO XXI. 


7. G. P and Jina (Text) read for jffr%?f. N says 

jfria^: STrnSr Vidya and Uanadera say ifrf^^ 

The later ms. of Vidyd reads 


8. C. P, Vidya, I*anadeva and Jins read for C. P says 

arsnuif^: ^ 6rqm% w. 

Aoe. to Jina ^ «iq?Itd ^ I 9r«J 

I ‘?r«ia§r?nf»gqq'(’rl:r% In; i ?Tm5V?T i^qra- 

9ir5f5?rar^ I C (Text) reads 3iifc5j: for 

**• 'SI3F*TW*T3^ ?Tg— C. P, Vidya and Isftnadeva read 

N says -^oo. to the earlier commentators 

20, C. P, Vidya, lianadeva and Jina (Text) read for qnq»I- 

^T%?r. c. p say 3 ^^crigi% i^crirv^ T%«r tEirg5w?5iqf^: 


27. Vidya and liinadeva read for found in C. P, 

Jina and N. C. P saye g^Cnr»n^(C gfl(TW?nf5!)l 

f% qi% sBm^f ^TTH gw«T^T§i?nf*T (^%iTf*r) i 

32. C. P, Vidya, Tiftnadeva and Jina (Text) read SIT^ for 

the artificial found in N. C. P says ^ 

?i?ct ^ fTsirra^ JTik ^ ^q?:jnar; 9r??i: 

RC^T^fsnk^T?T I :aT?qT3qTtrT% g-qrr?: i 

40. According to N, the verse( ) ** %qq> 5 ®° 

does not explain it, the meaning being the same as that of 39. 0. P, Vidyk 

and TtSnadeva explain the verse fully. C. P remarks on qR[" 

?[3I55raqn I ‘^31% Vidya says %<S| 

fw 5f tqsiw i ?r55B qncn'iiT^^^n :— jt 

t «I«n— ^ ^lCR:«fT ^air Ttanadeva also says ^ 

oto. f^q?r?! >oem» to be the oorreet reading. 
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42. C. P— 

^1 ^#*1 «nf^^jra5ii[q ^ar«irar«?Tra*T;T»ii^3wi^<^^‘r«T##4Ta^*r 

sT^f^f^?rli^: ?rsif^ft^3!i »nf*«^3- 

jfr^i^ ^ ?5 t i c««it 

K ^ rs. _ ^ _ rs. rN. _ f\. e\_ 


JTSTW 


^^«nT!mi^RT3[c^: I 3^«nr?r5r^*5g3it^^ .Rg% srr^r^^R gir^- 
ga^ ii«3T^R aR f^s Rn y <wnf? i 3i>si5?nT^i%^gin^n:*R 

s[r^*K*T?a’^w: sii?n?i?!i: I ^qftasi^Rgsn^!?:*?! agjfRs w ^ra^gigtsr: i 
«r«R<T^fiigin^R*T *Tif^?^: i ^qfcrTfrarRgsn^re*^ 

so3|^q>n^q^! i ^fteiR^f%?!ig3ic^ ^r i 

JOj^R^rn^ra^: (^i^skji: i qivr?g5r^i%qi33i5^ 
:a|f«^?Ctq^q^ii5T: i qrvr^a^rqriTgaig;^ J5r|F'”f^'T^ri«: sfta?:: i 
«r>q?;?riTqfW5ing^^»T^T^5f:'T^: I wvsr^crrg ^r%qig3H?^ ^- 

qwRW: i ^qft 5{%qig3ig^ saf i 
«f5i^*ireiq^(%ai^3a:in^ 'jrqt: i 

qrw 5[?irTqrrRi: I =3- 1 at?Rr ii 


For the twelve images of Vishnu and some oorreotions see Appendix 0, 
68.C. P, Vidya, ISanadeva and Jina read for 

tiO. C. P and Vidyft read foi" ^I«TqT^. Isanadeva has the latter 

reading, but gives the former as a variant. C. P says — 51% qi^ 


?T^5n53 53 33! :tvr 3rqRiW^r3qi I 5T3^ fl^5fri^ig3T 
5:f%^ snrf^ 333: 1 

’w^mT»iwT3itr qnsTi^iT%¥T^ 5T JigsTt’^T mg5i^ 5^ W 3«n I 

« 313?^ ^3^3 ^S3 33«3qi 31 3 f%r3^ I 

(3^*Tr) g^33 W33 31^3 ?r 3^!.' 3tf^3: q^iRraq?: 

331313131 3g33l5i: | 


N says ?(T331313I^^3 l'%?:?T3«lflq'i*h^ ^131351^1^ 333: 3^13 
33J. TfiSnadeva says ?n{^ fitf%35T 53131 ^f;3lf3 33'R3I- 

^ 3331% 331 313; 3g,5^33«?^ %33: 3^1%^ 313333!^ 3g- 
513I13I 333 3 331. 

61. Vidya and l4anadeva read 35^*^ 35Tlf^ ( 33^^3 ) 31*!^: 


^0. 


Vidya says 



03. C. P, Vidya and I^anadeva read 3f%^(3i (voc.) for 3f%'3R^3^. 

65. Isanadeva and Vidya read Vidya says r33T 
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1 9i«i^ «n ^ji5?tt?i; sirmei 5^- 
seu f?%5r s^rra^nTir i 

67. ^nreiR I #iwR5f^^%5^5nici- 

69. C. P—l; ^ (%vTtm ^ ?:i^ sivwii^^ 

5^5r^*i^3R: I tra ^nfr^fi: 1 i%»3;cin— sfji- 

^<;Tgr^i%«3cn i 

Vid>» and Itanadeva read 

found in C. P and N. Vidya says 9rf^ffR: «T^: ST^foR 

qR ?rj^ I ?qiq rT^ f^lt?t srqrOT q ^I5«l^ I 

71 . .All ezeept N rend for 

72. C. P on the last two lines: ^rf|:eTa? WR l%g ^ 

qjrf^rair:-- 

«RaT i%g i^rr^eraj «rf^ g Artier: 1 frg^:- 

3^q»qqf STf qi q«i*iT I H cr«ic I q% qr suft^JiT ^ifir: 

q ^?r: I q«ii visrf^ — 355^ «t«k 5:^ 

qw »T9Rq ^qs^q «Er qq^grii n^r: qq a? qq^ 

qqf^ I f%qT^\rqm*^ 1 q?rt «rdqir nar: f^ctr asji vt^ 

5 :^q qrf^a: i%^%?Ti[ qqf^ I 

76. The Terse might refer also to the story bow Bama lay down his life 
after Lakshmana had drowned himself in the Sarayu. See the oonoluding 
chapters of the E&mayaha. ‘ ' 

85. C. P, Vidya ati(i’^idalWifr»fisii8^^ for mqiRRCerqt: 

C. P explains the Terse thus — 

i: qwqj? ?q 5 # mqqqr: tRqqtj ^ qq 

^rqqR: 1 qq «rq?rR: q^q: ^ srrg qi%qf^fr?:- 

sn^r: ^^qi^r: qqsi q% 1 qg qi%qg 1 ^ i%5r 

|Rqt<qw^i«Ki5qt ^f^qi qriR[g^; qi:®i!^?:«j fSirsmq’qirg 
qj^qjqNre I qqt qqq qR^pq g^T 1 qr^i- 

^q^qcqqql?^ I ( q^: ) ^qqqaj qqr qq^ q 1 

Jfqm: 1 ‘f^prr J^’f^qqfqqr qiq?q gq^^jqR q *>qqrqr’ fr% 
nf^V^: I qnqTq^^rq ‘^^rpjcqTfqjlqqRg q’ nt^^q: 1 i^fer^su; 

qi^ qqqg t%T%^sj: ?q ^qjirqqw:: 1 ^ fe^q: jqq: 

qftrq^iq qq 5 ^ q^rqse: 1 feq^iif Kfq qrgqqqi q^Riqcji^- 
qiqTPaig ^ qqf^ qqiq^^sDtsaj: q^rig^q^ 1 qruqR^rf^ ^ wqqtCTT- 
gff%€^ I qqi— qiq ^^ggi^qg 1 ^qr los^qiftf^ 1 qqi qf^^f 
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1 ffit i 

^RJisr ^atcft 

I 

Vidya's explanation of the laet two lines is missing in both the mss. used 
by me. He explains the first two lines thu 8— t%^i*Tsri 

«nrT^ 55rr i ?^?^r m »i^?rg: ^^?t- 

53T ^ «?5r w^rviif ^«nsJi5a: i 

Jina says grig^; UTO*!! W5=«I«r. 

N Says 5f W ^r'lCT 

5T ftr<T«?i: w!i^s?re:'Tt 5^ ?raf^i^5«n^?rK- 

Sflft r%?r I ‘?rr^^T»ic-’ flcr^ns: W'j'hns^i »ict: 

^:’ fwPq ?r^r^ f ^ ^ ’^^rifspn gws’rsisr/^- 

^ «^5r«rR^T?5n?j^ ni^sr^sm^ i 

86 and 87- These two verses ( |[;^lTrKr^S — and — ) “•■® 

not found in C. P, Vidya. Jina (Text) and K&nadeva- 

88. C.P— ^ ^ Tjlf^ I |%3R|T?r: — «: I 

?r«w ’ftflcuri fe i treTig. ^r: i ?T«n 

i: warwf^^ !Trrl?r i ctw ?rfif sr 

ft gvT i sr »ig^ e g’^f! i 

^?T ^ fr«iT I cr«JTg'-5rrew rst ?rg?T?r^ictTgfl!ii?H^»^) 
Hft mvTTur^^r ftg; ii fr«n i H«n 

^ «fw»i?r^n!n* 5^^fT?:i ?ii5i i ’j^F3r^Tir% jt^t: i W ^ ^ifir- 

92. c. P— gr’t 

sg^^wqswi tlrf^vi 

wReq; I nt g;^ I ?r?ir g- ^fw^wr^:^— wRIT/tTit ?eat 

t Ref. to Mitakshara on ‘- >4 — ntll^HSet yri HIHjijhf - 

lt% ll Mitakshara says 

I »n?^W I ‘»TH^.<: 

ng'r tuTfi% ^ 

For see Vocabulary sub- voee- 
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m V I iW?Ji ’innfSt l^w^r: ii iww y rt 

ww i ^ w n ft ^ ar^rw « nfiran 

fihnni^ I Jiror *r li 

03. C. P, Vidy&i Tl&nkdrra (Text) end Jina read 

ftvanww w *® ^' 

0 . p~^w?r( f^^gsTt ^ ?Tw sRftgj n^gft«^?UEr^ #%«^q 3 (r 
!Tm «i(5r w ipren^aft^si: 

i *n!r. «»rifS^r i fir- 

^»sT w?n--^ «*T?n i w«n i 

«TO5n > 

Vidyaaaya STW^^ I ^f^^S* 

«nP> ^ ^ wt i 8[W srarni?^ i 

N explains his reading thus — 3Rt^g: (^g: f^- 

srrw «ranT ^ i 

84. C. P does ndt explain the Terse. He says qsgu g qfh 511*: 

Vidyd fully explains it, but he and Itanadeva read 

ilRifhiq;— 4n(r: wlpi: iftariJw i 

aww^- 

’sner: imm; i 

ItftnadeTa remarks about ( l%f^:) f3|Wr W 

I «T5^n--^€^5P!^ wi ^^cif ^ f^: ^ fftr i 
108. c. P— i w«rit 

!T I k:—^m 

?r5^ I !Tf^ ?TWR[.«JC?ig^ <w T«^iinr*^ «rf%«rRWT?^ 

^ ^fem: ^ ^ tiOT^srsnspn *fianft?ri^; 

npm^nn ?r^«i f^^sin i atr %5 irnitfifi 

ftrai^ ?R4r i fr«nft w ^ *ft^- 

»ft«nf^«h{»riTW ffgr^T^g mf g i T wins i ^ ' h iFct ^/%rr^5lr^^r^^’n:T?!rr*C 
aw sTum^ wmfl^^sTnrr 

rir m i ww ^w!rei%^wig<TW- 

wiT?^ I sfft ^ a :q <r<h ; »r^ ^ri qsw f filr itg s[npmi 

t Aeoording to K&r&yana’s interpretation 

H C f|«|it. 
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ST RSEw: «5«i: 1 otrt gt^mrwqiT^ i nc% snfij <r^t 

sitsTw s«mTOpnB*n3»iq^K i rtiit qrf g ?r?it ^ srJjs® st 

srfiri *wr ?rff jsrq^ ^ sh^csifir i ?r^ »r, si^ 

sKRsj^fTjJsft: ^«T(irTi9ivnf^r?^!^i si s^ w^s nsT m ^sw? 

f^stn^fSTsrt 9?g^sre<i?% f^nsr sisg sr wiq; i 
ft ^rftr^^TTJiHswift ft^TscsB^TW^i?^ ftoiirrf^ i ?r?r 

^sT ?rm ir?5*r^ ^rc<TCT5g»tsT ^Rq[^ 

T?ft?ft?rs:rsr?i^>^n^ i ?r?ry #»rj i wivrni^ 

ssreg^^Tiftft^: wffprfr 5lr^( si ?ise> i w ^g fft 

irftsT ftrtvim ^^gw^ fssiiq i irft w^g- 

^ ^ T^sFg I ?i^ft sfi ^ ftr «r^gsr: ^aRTimg^ fJiw: «t^: i^ifii- 
w ^ I 51 I^; ijai filTIr^ ^ ^qitgsf^ S ^V ^ nW ^il I 

s^jft !%« fft ST^lft W^Wfcl WSIW^Sjftft: I «I«Ilf^CT: 

^fft 51 vrg: I f^vrf^TRns^^nTi^; w^isnTWR^r^ftct^^w 
ftrwrftnif^ sr vrt^ \ grgli: t(%ma i ftsK^si- 

*TJ^‘ »r ft^s!pra:f^»rRns5^ i ?rwm a?!i# ^stiwimrsirsn^ i “wft 


a^i^ftasi?^ *ni^, aigaRCTsT^ saicassna'rr^^RTviisiFi 
awFisf ftr^sTn I ?i«jT ansm^arft aif^raisnftr^a^^snvrftasvR^si 
^ annsT^ Tr^srar^lf^: i analaftid^ ft^ ar^ft;qi5?i- 

9«i«raTgqtrt%avm ^(s^i^sji ft?nftvis;s!l«^raw« 5?R«n%f^ft9i- 

«T^«nwam 51 igiftift aaisjn^... I frii ft5^?iftftwaft<5?r- 

5r«T?^, ^rg: i fta^^fJrft ftratasn- 

oftai.wireisnftsrf^avnmcaftrftr: «” «ft a^i«i5^^1i >sTwt^5:ft wn- 
aRatr:^ ^ i 

srwrer^g i^RF RRg 51 i ftsg ata sa a c Kag^ saragifts^i 

5naia:srrftft ftiac*^ i 

l4§n»dev* aUo aayi f^Igiaf ^gRI gRj ai^aRIR R^g aaf«fi R 

1 1 %^ aaa wasar a?: ai[T:va?ir g^a a? anT:s 5 a saaa^ 
a grg a^i fi rg aaft fiigRf agaaifta^g ?aftaa^R«ft a^aaii^i 

H aaar ? 


T A 5r^ aft aft aai aft a 

A is here incomplete. C’s oitittion is full, but contains mistalces. The 
citation of neither A nor C fully agrees with the printed text of Ny&ya- 
makaranda. See Chovrkhaniba edition, P 54 fl. 
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^ir^srfirqT^ i <nr f5i«S: i 

wf — «fi^r ^ sTRif^viT wvn i 

q^t firwt »r i JTTsnsifTO ^«sjt: f%tt- 

«nw I t% I'STwrhi; 

«n^*if& 1 H3 erfS sT^i^af ei?^ ftiiksifs— ?rfrwRi. «il 

?fcr ?R^i5s^sqrt«?iT5Tq^ i ft% iVj?;.— '?< ia*Tac^?ir i ?Rr 

erw nsrr^q ^ \ ^^>r 

» ?r^(^ nqsi i «^3%in1[S5^tf^ «n^: i 

114‘ %?r?^ >• t**® earlier reading for );f|%;rf C- ^ say* ^?fl% 

^ JTJT fm <TT. N aaya 

121. C. P, Vidya, and Ilfcnadeva read for 

In 122 they read for 111^/^51*1^7. Vidya and Ilana- 

devn read for ^ifeiflTO^r^rurf »“ C- ^ and Ni C. P 

I «[THa^H5r5JH^ nm ft(a 5i«i^if wi^arwwwra’^w 

5r sqi^^el i 

123. C. P, Vidya, Jina (Text) and Tlanadeva read for 

( *Tf%?r ). '"•dya eaya ^rftreW/^q?!^ tTW f^TT*! 

q: qi^J 5r qq ^ ^q wt i f^- 

q* «qf^5[r^q wqfq i q^q i 

126. C. P, Vidya and Itacadeya read ^JWqq q^W^fq* - 

127. vidyft gays %r^ aqiR qqf^q 5^qf< qf^qrqq^rfS- 

^ qrqi Siqqj^qiPl qf^qrfMt f^f^qi f^^qi^I I qftqi^sqqt- 
q^cftfrit I q q;qqqtqi*irq«5--q?^ qqrn^ q:r?:*iiTri. w ^»iii 
*sr^*!i q^qfJrqiqr/^ ^qq^^q^>^;f^ q»iq i wqq ^t5r*nwq% qqr i 
%q^— ^5qt ^qq? 5 *iT qi ^n^q qqjifirqf^: qif^Rq« i qq: 
^fqsfr— ^qi qnfkqi qrwqi ^ofiqiqr qw apoRT qsti^jiT q^^^qt 
qt^sq qw q^iq qqi W qqf ' qftqif^i^I^JItqT ^ q’^qt 
«<q/^q 1 qiq^q qq sftl^qri; i qqq?qini qq^jqi i ^qi qnfIsrqT 

qr: q»^j iftqqi^tf^, 3*!ii: ^fl?qqiqq« ^qr q^«iqi qil^q 


+ N says If? ^ qiq^ suR, WR q/^qrq ^fJqrqr^qqtq- 

qq I wfiq i ^qT q iq qftqif^pft i qqq ^Nrtqrqqqrqqgfrr i 
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^'rq^ f?r: \ wfi «r qft- 

win: \ wsr i ^ ^«?j^ \ 

128. C. P, Vidyh, lianadeva and Jina (Text) read grt<TOT<nn V t ^r<ift tor 

129. C. P — 

?r5ir ^qfssrt^ ^rju'C^ 

>^*n ( f%g ) si k ^ ftrg qn sftqn 

H?!li weft wrser^g wr^tifert er^igrwi^ w^we^g seniwr- 

m^sr^ sr wgwg jt gjftw i «i5i wi^ wtft 
«T^ w w^er wiwirg g^g en:5ictg«prawwe^ sn"^ wtq 
ST gaif^ I 

Tianadevft, Vidya and Jina (Text) read %g9IW7g I%g Wt W^g- 

^«!IT ftrger ftrmw^ig WT«r% ^ srtgwg tr erc^tw i 

ftrw wRm^^ wt.S5er:g(^?:T \ ^«n wi?erowet ap«r fl% w^r 

g^ Wt4lST g3SI% \ l4&nadeya remarks ft;n^^3[^g?Rg. 
132. C. P and Jina (Text) read ggy^Hgi^. C. P 

•“y* wr gger: tmerrei. w «n^r n:tin wsj(: ftrwi^iT gferiri^w «t§- 
WTW «frii^cw wwg^ i ?% gg5r^ wirwf?rr «r«i 

^HT ^wrar^: wg: srw^ » 

I«anadeTa and Vidya read gf^-WW Wt gS^f^cT gf^ g*fr Wg| 

W3r%wrii^: wr irg g:g?r^r wsrg^ft e^ i gg. 

in#eft T%5r w?3[g¥TJT^: wwwefiftr ges^ i 

C. P, VidyS, Jina and r^anadera read— for 

( et ) srrwiirww wwsit^r aiiiRirs^ jrrrt f^f^erR er^ 

wg: ( !TWR wf^viT^r ) c. p. 

Vidya says jfrWiTraR m WWR WffcfWrsT cT^ir f^f^eiR 

eiR* I snwqrw??«5T?ii Rt^erR i wgft wqrw-rfTTif^ sir^^: i 

^ sTWt asei;?^ nwer: \ ( ^ wwqiwwwsn, 

ST wwqtwwwR sTiwqrw RW^TT *• « q»qiwsFr^i« i qftr:s(R tm '. ). 

136. C. P — 

Tcq eT?€i 3r4 i f^gen— ii{%^ qqi wi 

qr(^ qRi: \ fw^erg qvq^ 

t N reads and explains it as 

« N who reads v^rerw says ^g qi&^ni > ^»W eWT ^^ 

erw xqnwraw ernwrf^^iThtf^ qftRw «qiSw*ft. 
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?ra gf%: « 

w®— f5rn»^ *i?€^^g5?i 7r«n i 

«n»m ^Tii: ar?i'T5njrt^r!TfM5s?rnii(i!i!^5T ^fT^simt?!^^ ’toi 3W 

?ra »r?Ts?iq[^jrt?i«n 

^»mqTtTRir q tft %? TyTyn slcyrrot: ^ «i'rT?:^T: i wr ^ 

*n[Jr fi r f^ gq «i^f5rflT ^ 1 cT^irsr— aiT*T&s{q ^ 

qw i ?rwi^*it»TiwnqiJ^ i cT«n— ijirstfSt: f^jof^wif^- 
qfrflr 1 1 

*42. ^ 1^1 G. P. C. P, VidyS, Jina ( Text ) and Ilft- 

nadeva read ^ Jina. The latter 

«ys w ssv-qraqirasnrj^. 

C. P, Vidy&, Jina ( Text and Comm. ) and IlanadeTa read 
( fJrqff^cq: ( *“ N. Vidya aays: {BVt:)r 

gpf^ert fr:acT ?rr c^sr^i^r 3[iTa*<fi am w^cst: i f^ilrilr 

m um^ih gJSRqr?^^ i qft^qt ^qri— mp afta^ 

^qq (q^Rfqqan ^TflRTf^aqf i 

149. c. p reada ( ^fr^^rPRq^ ) for f^Tq^ found in li&nadeTa, 

Jina (Text and Comm.)andN. Jinasaya ^vftq^. 

With regard to Vidya, Me B. which ielolder reads ( {^tf^qi f^q^ )• 

The later Ms. reada both and Narayana aays 

«Rm% q« i qqri^ qqq^wr?^q f^^er qsPq i 
J‘“»adda %j% <En% qrmqr i%Or- 

?f^q ^q «iqiq i ^ ^rf^qrair^. ^5iq?fti% qqi% i c. p 

remarks q^^ I qqTiiqik^ I qqT^— qrf^ 

g-iqisar^s^^qr q^^^ftqrqq: \ a^sqmqi ai^qi qftmjq^ |i 

f{^ qrqq^qr^ flff ^q qq'qp#lfcr qrjIqqqsftqsjrq^raJBJi; I qq 

9»l^ qqtm gqi^qr q f%q«: i 

l58. C. P, Vidya, li&nadeva and Jina (Text) readqj^^Xq^(<”^m¥q^^. 

161. The fight between Garuda and Indra is desoribed in the Mahabharata 
(Sdiparva), which relates how Garuda brought the nectar from hearen by 
defeating Indra, in order to emancipate his mother from slavery. 


* qr^yfipfq — «qqfmwnq, 27. 


t Ibid, verse 24. 

K A ( f ) 
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CANTO XXII. 

6, C. P, Vidya and Isanadeva read 

7 . c. p_^ «rwsit^: «rw 5*1: f^?n mi- 

^ lit t% ?rjnf^ I 3 1 -^fraqr sr^^rnir srfilr: 

^ mart ?r?n 1 (^ ®7^t— «f 3 ^TJt 

#fwrr?T ^^391 1 j%3?rrn— ^sRfrJif^ »w- 

I 5T^ fe fTT^:?^ *i1i%^nTr w?T?n w% 1 
^n?T w 1 

iT5T5TTt ST^^: ^*Twr: «r3Tf*Tr^* ^ m'ii 

srarmiiiT^ rism wwst^*!. «HFf^%«i <T^f^ 1 g^a-^- 

I ^aeiHr^Tar sRrr 

f :cn I 

«t: OlT^r JTOsri^ « mgttn ?rwl «sT:%5rr 

^ ^ ?ic 

I 

Kftrayana and Jina who {oUovrs him give aevornl alternatire explanations 
of this verse. C. P’s explanation is the best. Yidya reads for and 

explains the verso thus— JTfflTC: lOgClf S?T5tt 1% cT^lt^ 

I ^i fic f^qciif^ w'lTT^int gfq'f i w- 

^13 1 ^r^--<TKT^(%^irf srw^r^JTfW^iF I fii 

isrsof I ^vsrrg—flrg^iFt 

<er^ JT^rif^^finr i i i 

*T?75rTt ^ 5T2?I i 

#nlt w «v?n rrrg i ?tr:^ fk i ^mr- 

?iT «i 3 ?!T»^ ^ I ?TR:rs^^ 5 ^rr ?r?c*lt' 

feirm^nTT «iiF5TWfff%%'i ?r!Trf% ?(rr flcefiJ^sq: i tscrr ^nsiftrsif^lr 

N remarks ^vn^1r: f%?Tf;T^f^f.Sfter, SI^STlf^ ^ 

# c ^XTniT3 

J Wrongly corrected into in a marginal note in A. 

§ Jina says fipmrRr «niimrf^«rr ^ l «T3 ;t stTm^T iT i ^»inw ^ wfr- 
;Tf^^%«rr I «n[r wr wwwd %ni; ^nrr n rfttiffi «t f w »tTrf^ ^f 
Again, ftwf^iftJirrerTr fTRwftrarsir .. ^ 
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Ilftnadeva remarkg-^TSIff ^ JT^TSTC: ft* 

I ^TRrf ??«r>T fft tngtimsTf ft«iftr: i Fc^tft ?nTO?wi- 

ftft «iwr: I w*r: fw^:: ) ^ i mxjo^ 

I ?r5^— ?irtt ?r^ i 

10 . c. p — ftv^crcrr ftgsn sfwsi^tsr qfti- 

fiJr^ q^isnft qftfter: i 

?r?i: ?T?«i«n ?rn»r: i srtvirtf^^ <iR:vfirq^ 

3«TftT?xft^T I 

Vidyft remarks vrargSTT^^^^^: I sr«rt 

??I 

11. N takes and as referring to diva’s two wires in different 

generationa-Daksha's daughter and P&rvati respeotirely. Vidy&'s explanation 
is different, and he reads *o>' fi[5IwJtHfW. He says ^* 

sftr ^ ^ ^ ^iw’snapTO^rftm- 

^neir at?t^ i ^ xx^i ^ 

I «r«j^ tEfw?na[«r«ftr 

I 

C. F reads He explains the rerse thns— 

i ^ f*iT qftffi ^rgacw <15^^ 

aiP»^ i ftrg^— 

I ^:t»TjJi^ \ ftjjr^— i 

i ftsfft ’ira* ' ^~ 

'ira: i ?t^ f^rer^n w5T vtxn 

«Rk I 

Trans, follows N who saysigj^j ^l ^g i m i fi gwr qt^fTt «^5CT ’Tf'^TaT 

ftewJtjnJr k wft sri?r:?«4?iw^ 5 nFsftweft^^ft 

^ k aw ft»g, i ’np* 

99n[4 ftftsf wff 

20. C. P— 

WTO wfi xtmv. ^ ^wrnit (^rerat ?w 

^sRwi^# ww vai: to% ?rmit ?«T#Er ft?^: i 
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*f!*nt i vnfim w n w w q^»iP> i m«f 

»r^sncn» i ^ 

I 

Vidyi eaplaiBB the TarM thni — tqV q W tg;^ fif- 

r^: i wupuGrei si^ *iii awi: 

fTww^ ii«i 

?rei I 9pft i «r?fn«i ?t9ii- 

?fR:r: ?rf^?r i atw at?:niiT ^iR*T»Jit^ qaatf^r ii^f^spsn^CT: rto: 
’Ta^a i 

N wye ^srat^H^icai «s 6 lr^aitt'naw 3 rairaTT^^f<^‘ 

a na ar^r: i arar araTOT 5^ra^niaJai?i aairaa- 

aifJ» *T?i 5 i^’nrenar am aa aaf^a »*«• 

24 . c. p— fSnjjT vjga psaf^ ?i?aaiaaa ^5:114 act 

aaafa ara^f^ ^ ft«ai a^ 1 fk at?:? aa «a5wii^ 
a t i a r id f 5 r^:&a»?ft « ftpiatf^— wr a ^^ w a ^ araf^r 

ar fi r a rf ^ ^f 5 r 1 aroa aata ai^ ^*4 arsai^ 1 ajoiaai^ 
ai^mfaa lajai^ 1 

33. 0. P, Vidyiand Jina read agyi^qp^ n as^^T^njRat:. C. Paays- 

I fi^a aai faf^ ^rara? a?^: ?iai: ar af^ anatf^ 1 

— aifiT H i f T a a f Ta^ a : 1 ^^jmar f^~arPr*^ anr?ftaiaTa.i 
aaira :?4 aa 1 I'^^iaT— vai*a^ a^Jiarfir: 

aar 1 ra%a^ ^?ftaT 1 aar ftr^ar ^ajja^ ar»a^ aa^- 

$R aiaa am^ir aa^ai: 1 aar ajiaai ^fta 

iin%aT: I araa mHaaalr. \ arfJraiftat a?a*fr^ a|r aa 

I aroa arA 4 a> T <aa i a a?^: 

awaar: 1 

vidyft retds ^Tva^vraT atf^ ^r«j^ aaian^^r. He sayi sr* 

a»j[afiatar aa-a aWaaa?^ 1 ^a^.-arf^raiftaa: 

aifa^nftaagsaa 1 ?n!iT ^'taa%ai: - f^Ttiar aiaa^^ijiari^ra 1 
aiar ftri^arrg— ^ F aa^ ^ aa ti^ i tta a^siaifir; ar??jf^a»i aar 1 arfifaift w 
arf^ ^^^(Hraf as^ aaaT%ai atf^a \ aar ^ajqi^ ana^ 
^rtal^; aiH^^aaaf%ar' 1 arf^Raftarr aif^ frg^aa?if^ar 

aai% i ac^ji^—ar ar^ ^a'iaai fa anpag?n5JFT fa 1 ajJf a^fifr- 
a»^ aaaa^c 1 aaaran: a^ai^ ^ai^raa: 1 aia aa«tama4ia' 
aiair^arta^K: 1 
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36. G. p— ^ libf^w^sir «Kn3rriV*»r 

?lwT^ ^>§5^ w*i ^rre i ^ ?T?r: ?rar^Rq^ f'sn: « 

f^?ni:— arJTO: ^ri?^ I »r^- 

i «J«I^ ^»?!rt^?»I^rvi|iiq^l ^ 

ft ?T^^JTf STr<Iirft<T^I«lW fiRKTW*^ ' 

<rat ^«5!i^^3rfti^^^«‘T?ift^rc*i»RTr% sr^ ^53[- 


STI5— “Jfsmf^<TT^^5f^?nfift ftff'Tcny^iPr Hr?cr i i 

1 515 *^r5Tr w^^rft 'jf«j^r^wffft ®?rfft i 

51 i5?TTft I 5Tm 5it^^ in«5^ i 

ftjiq^itJivirsrT?^ wi. ^^Twft fft ^r 

I ^?Tt 5T%^ 5^^ ^^nrses^i^^T w- 

^ JT^'w ^?r5n5if^i5nfi; I 
5T3 ?Tm 

53?iT5?rt %?^, ^ cftifTff I ^?r^r j?s^ ^^m^lT7e^r 

55?T« ^trdlqftsKRi:* ^ wf?rt irft5iRra^«fm^ir 

HiiftT ^^5^: srft^svj: i iic!*=^vft ^5^5R5l?nft 

q^>< i y(i%gs<^T ftT ggfft^ I *r«iT snfriTrf^4§?^%?:r^ 



5nmi«nTisir?^§ >T«n 

?Twi^5?r«jr I 


cm:^;i[mws ?7^5?i^^ft?n wf i h i 5«T^r^er: 

5T(wi«RT f ft ^'T^5cT^ ^<i5:m?!r^: grg^ sm qrTtg^PTTq;^ 

^T?J sTR^PcT fft T% ;t I T%5n 5T ^fti^rWin^wi^ 'T’CJinjjrt- 
^’WWT?^ <93^11 3tt??5^ ^ft I trtJiwj^ 

5Tsjt^i?lgwra5tr, Hft^r^smwn^rrafftft w ^ hutot; tr?:jn5!j- 
3T5<r?r^si ^TJft^n: i ^«5r ?rJ7ft5!im5:ff«T, 

4;l^:§jn3; ci^gg^i «ft5:io i ng ^?!rl«^5T TCW^ft«T- 

^Wr 5^^ tft if R5^f«5r: t r%c^TtwngTT%? 

5ftf?nTOmci'i^^ S[5?ift^ ^ «T^?ftft air: i cift ^rrertawa i^ai^ sr?rr- 


t A aj5Rrag. 

# Ms ^t^^ «ift9w?i;. 

IF c si(^[?n?re... 

§ c arft 5T5n5ni«a 
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1 5T, srf?r*rm5Twir*m^ i ^ 

wnf^pft if'n^ir: araAiNr i f^ai nft^tfirRr 

siw?ar^>^g^is! itren^ i ^ i ^ ^inn% Jiiwr^r 

^ wf^^rg^rsTcuT. i crerw wi(ii^3«n^ i sr 
jiT?r^%?rg, I ?ni f f^, ^ «^^TOn^«ra*in^ i ?ra?n^ 

«re!is?T^5«ii^ ^ «%?t: wn^i^?rem w?r Ji?fni^ t 
^«r5f*it9r«wi ff«r i ^lart g f^r«i?i^* 

#irfrTW*Tra?a^( jrTf^rii’ i »r?r«w 

^rsjT g«i nf^qfra^ gi^girVuTRs si^r^: l 

^ 5^qiR[s I ?T5«n— 

H ?r w€nJT«iw« aw^# IflC^nerg i 

gwr sf ^gc^fem il i# 

g^TJi^w «ff%g^gwpn: • ^ari^aeini^si'^ »T^aiisr?:«* 

53 ^ I ?r?T ^srtsn^r^: ^^to«T 5 i 

«r«i«itfe?a: 1 »nr gr wreit^wisis^i^jri^ ^qi^^ariii%wrBi«KR^- 
^ «ww} ?f5[Tsi»rrf%?5ng 1 «!«« «riw('i>wra ?qg3% 1 ” 
cTn^arf r^'^?rg I arfft h i f%?g 

WF3ir qrf^qar: 1 w^wmsTi jt 
sr^i^: \ ^rT#[q>wi^3d5 ^ ^ 1 

3S> C. F> Vidya and li&nadeTa read 

gjarfi^f^jR: ^ ^ wsrwf cr^fr (:)?rflrr^qrf^cTiff 1 

5rrq>ggq»arN>: 11 

*o«- 1 

^3;j^si^q*i(5itq>cn^q>5g,q^{^: 11 >“ n. 

c. inrg 1 

gm ^ggrqrf ^ ?r«iT 1 ft 

’Kq q^qf^ 1 ?r^ «irerr ^ ?r?njir 

fq€t ^nn sfr^: 1 

V idya says ^rqnRT^^af q^qg \ ft en^qji ^crqr^qqjft 

q^qft I ftq^ ft W5Tqf: ^^qn^rg^at; \ ftqr q q^f^er 1 q> 
ft gqlfwftgjt ?q3Fqt ^>S»q^flWl'5»«Iwft I 

* Quoted also in the Simkhyasutravritti 1. 56. Oirbe's edition shows 
some variations. 
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«inai?Tr sr^^^JTf^?r^fiN?r?^ i ?rqr ^gg < jiM*m fSr 

ai^ rgT^ ?TO:awi f^r 

'«rT^^n!n«<T i 

J>“* My. qra — a^«F9lWs ^ »r5Tmt i:T3rT 

?F«r^T^r?rt^ w i 

?rnri??n ?reift: mu i 

5isviiwi?w^T?:Ji^?iT5A^»n5rT^ i «i«if?i;T:im wToit^f^ ^ » 

^ql<« i K mr:, ?w * 1 ^ 1 

N remark. ^nTT^FtT%^r%gTfmq; 

Ilanadeva mention, another reading 

which he interprets thus — f^JOTT^^t I cT^* 

^sa[t am i 

63. C. P and Vidya read for Vidyft and 

Jina (Text) read for ^1^1%: for 

Jina (Oomm.) read. *® f®o°^ in Jina (Text). Itana- 

dera seem, to road ? )• 

c. p. »ay._ti?rijr? 5 ^c :E?rf5!i*n!T33jf% 1 5 T?i?^.f^w?^nrwrfna \ 

?nKP^»rc »Tm% af^i 

aia>gi i^gag— 

<%gm wfit^KaiaLira^JKWRairj. ^- 

arerr a^r^a ^rrffer: «na?:<r ^ ^ am i f>ia*§ fl: ag g a a^<ii tjfe 
I sifjmam^^ag^faa war% i 

N say. aiW5^r5im>aa ^ 

«finaara[, vraapiftmam, a^^^^^raaaajR^jrt^ai aijRT m as- 

35aFT ^ ajf^, »i«Rr »ifg?nn%- 

¥ifiTann%^w3(RaT a? nrrtqai^ g^f^. 

55. C. P remark. aFjf^ f|[ sftaqsi^ i «tWgaa: i 

^a^ a w ^g. i avawt \ am^ — 

^gg i^ar ^%sg ^^ao^agraagi 
m fa«# fw^a g ^:g a g ii 

70. C. P, VidyS, liftnadevaand Jina (Text) read for C. P say. 
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it ^r?r?crir ?rf af?r%?^5r 

80. Vidya explains the verse thus — ^q'lT^ ?Twfj.S<T^ Hljfr 5?^ 

35p:?$ srf^s^tsjc iTRrfit i 

**r^ I ^rn^: i fki^ 

*Tf^ a *n%^(% I JcMf sif^^ f^T5— s^Thrfsr Jwf^ 

9n'^ qW^d rrinfn I ?Tcf^ ^rg^?:?r- 

jina explains the allusion — f^rsnfrTmcn ^^c?T5Tf*i?rrftrcn 

?i<fr ?i5rsi?!¥ srf^W cT^r ^ireq'qt^ 

^?frs3«TT?wRrm^ simiT i w q:q gm%- 

dsr^r^TR^ I qnsffsT^ ^ i w«T:rfr^ g*T:, ^i!fr- 

87. C. P, Vidya, JiSanadeva an>l Jina read ?TSin5!Itf^qil^ q’Sir^*^" 
T%q^:. N says ?I?Krt ?TP«’ 

frqt^. Jina who reads adds fHTIrq^ I 

90. C. P, Vidya and Jina (Text) read fo*" 

and ^?5(igpc for 

97. C. P reads for !5>J(r^(. Vidya, C (Text) and Jina (Text) 

read 

c. p — =5r?^ trfir^f ^rrf^crqiq^ i ?nit 

«r4r ^cwi?n f^cTtJTr%cTr ^ 

iqiTTcT. 

Vidya says cTfR^f »tt^ vm^cT* 

mJT^^5r^ ?jr«T^, ^nivri ^ 1 5qf?«ff q^g^g^r ^n%; m sfr^ 

fqq gi%?rmgi f^fTn%crr gf^ 

Is rqgf^ vrf?:g(% i ggr: 

viracr i i gr^s? s^rcr i 

T&inadeva reads like N. 

109. This verse ) •“ C' 

Vidya and Jina. The Ms. of Idanadeva says that the verse is not in the g^- 
Slf^. N admits that the verse is regarded by some as an interpolation. 

134. C. P, Vidya and Jina (Text) read for qi^i^ which is given by 


tcq^ 
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C. P as a variant. ^ c. p. ^ vidya. r%?rrV5r- 

Jina. 

136. C. P_|; rTfs^ Vlf<n STSH rTTO ?t^\ 

^rM?T <1^ ^psfjpff irr3# ^sn- 

f5l^^ ^^RJK^^rferTT I ^ rT^Tl?) 

viRT R^t: ?r^ «rf^fr?srffnT?^g^«rt i t%5i- 

*i5Ri I mnqjr sT^^rTmr 

JHR# ^sRre 1 gfk^ cT??r g7grqr%W5TH 1 fiTR cf^- 
niR jTig I 'ira: «i^«n?cTr ctsii i 

139. C. P — 

sV: cisji ^tst 

scrJ^J^^S nf%c!i :3n?Tf qfbj<o^ ?T5^^5r ct??i cisjt i 

'i?«iT 5ft?rj ^rqit^rr^q’ 1 : 

’TOST^r: ^nrf^T ?T?i;«^9Frif^!T: «TfrRn^iwttgr «iif: to 

cT3fig^ ^ JT^R I 'Kq^q:«‘: siTcnre: * 1 : faft- 

^trt: ^?r: gR ?:tj: i ^5: ^ 

STO ^ vT^rf^r I r%5??r ti??R ^ vr^rf^ ^ t 

I ^ TOta^ I grR!^:: 9T?T ^r«[r*t cr^^ 

^g ?r?g 1 ^<t: TOt^rarj^ i 

cRi: 5^g: rr^R: g?T: ^ sif^via: sif^JT^: 1 ^ 

I 

N takes also in the sense ot ‘elephant’, and the nnmeral of that name. 

He says «TWl[ 3ncT: 

I gscTingcr gjpg^Rsa: \ 91to 

f5k5<Ti g; gn3i?n3isf^ w o:w^: 

*T5n^ tr?:T5i«T: T%f *T3rr^ vrwr ?r«n ci§r^?T?JT5f^^m^*&: > 

gnjfq’: I ?rTO *iw: 1 

gw-' 1 

143. C. P, Vidyaand Itanadeva read for 

c. p— ^ g»^ flrg^acTO 5T?Rflr?Tif^ ^5Tf^« 

^ gl%«!FT '5«nr5ng vr^%’ 1 

I ^lORFcTirgsrffkf^ ^sfigT 1 ^ • ‘*Tf^ra- 

fWSfR^Ks^nF^vrigg’ ?r ^flr^vrni^ l cT^gjq;— ‘^rf^^i^: gf^- 
^>sri g^Rsg:’ ffh I (k 3[!€r^i fi?rcT^ 1 

frTi snfw^eri?^ ^i?:gTO?T%3i‘^^ > ’sra 
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^ i i<<0 

I ?TW s^miir 5r«Rfk«ir i ?r^5if^^ ^ ^^tt 

Vidyi layB 

^ 5?ft?«rwt3i^ i it ft ^ 

I a«n ^Tft I n?r^ ^ 'ift- 

snf m^: <e?i^: ^ i 



APPENDIX!. 
Philosophical Allusions. 


The Naishadha Qontains a large number of philosophical allusiona. 
^riharsha in his Khaudana-khau(te*kbSidya tries to establish the supre* 
maty of the monistic Vedanta on a logical basis. In the Nai- 
shadha be refers to doctrines of all the systems including the Vedanta,, 
and passes in review a number of characteristic theories, as if he desired 
his poem to serve also as an introduction to the study of the philosophi- 
cal systems. An attempt has been made here to enumerate and disouse 
where necessary the various doctrines referred to in the poem, i 

I 

Nyaya-Vaiseshika doctrines. 

(«) 

There are several references to Nyftya-Vai^eshika doctrines in the 
Naishadha. In 8. 126^ the poet refers to Dvyauuka or a combination' 
of two atoms, the first item in the process of atomic creation. More in* 
tereeting is the reference to the VaiSeshika theory of darkness in 22. 
36. The poet playfully says that the Auluka system of philosophy (lit: 
the system propounded by Uluka or an owl) is capable of determining 
the true nature of darkne8S§. The reference is important and requires 
some discussion. 

According to the Vai^eehikasutras of Kan&da, darkness is non-exis- 
tence or Abh&va, because it is difierent in origin from Substance, Quality 
and Action, and is occasioned simply by the obstruction of light by some 
other substance^. This has led to considerable discussion among Vai^esbi- 
ka writers, who generally raise the point in connection with the question 
whether there are only nine substances as held by Kauada or ten. If 
darkness is regarded as a subctance in accordance with the Mimamsaka 
view, the number of substances would of course be ten ; but the Vai^e- 
shika thinkers limit the number to nine, and say that darkness is not a 
substance, but merely the absence of light. 

§ Jr i 

1 I s- 2. 19. 20. 
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Among the writers of the Vai^eshika school who preceded ^riharsha: 
VjomaSiv&c&rys, ^ridhara and Udayana disenssed the nature of darkness 
in detail in their famous commentaries on the Pra^aetap&dabhashya, and 
the poet was doubtless familiar with their views. Vyomafiiva, who is 
probably the earliest of the thrsef , criticises the view that darkness or 
a shadow is a substance, because it moves, and is endowed with qua- 
lities like coolness. Vyoma^iva points out that the movement does not 
belong to the shadow, but to the object which shuts out the light ; while; 
attributes like coolness are transferred to a shadow*, because these are 
experienced where there is shade. 

• ^ridhara- was the next writer to discuss the nature .of darkness vu, 
his Nyftyakandali He, too, fields that .<lar knees is not a substance, there 
being only nine substances excluding darkness. But he rejects the view 
that darkness is absence of light on the ground that it has a distinct 
black colour, which would bo impos^ble if it were mere non-existence. 
At the same time it is not a substance, because it cannot be proved to 
be produced by atoms, and because what is perceived is nothing but 
blackness^. Sridhara, therefore, concludes that what appears to be 
darkness is a kind of colour or form (Rupa) superimposed on all sides in 
the absence of lightj. He seems to hold that darkness is not a substance, 
but a quality. 

The next writer to discuss the question of darkness is Udayana who 
in his Kirau&vali gives the most systematic exposition of the VaUeshika 
view. Uday ana’s task is twofold. First, be proves that darkness is 
absence of light by showing that it does not come under any of the cats* 
goriea Samanya (Generality), ViSesha (Individuality), Sainavaya (Inhe- 

t Narayana In hi^ oommentary refers to the three VaiSashika writers, and 
mentions Vyomaiivaeirye first, which shows that he eonsidered him 
the earliest. , 

* ^ Pratastap&dabhMhys with 

Vyomavati (G. 8. S. No. 316 P 47). , 

<5^ I Sf, srf^^mRnrlnnt l Sridhara’s discussion 

of darkness is quoted in full in Cindupandita’s oommentary, from wh'ioh 
this and the following extract are taken. See Notes. 

f Anirud- 

dha in the Sftmkhyasutravritti summaries ^ridhara’s view (1. 56)-^^. 

He remarks that darknesa may be 
a quality or a substanoo, bqt it is not noo-existenee (Abhava). 
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rene*), Action, Quality, Space, Time, Mind, Self, Sky and Air|i. Secondly, 
he refutea ^rldhara’s theory by saying that darkness is not a colonr or 
form (rupa) visible in the absence of light, because the eye cannot per- 
ceive anything without the help of light. Nor can it be said that the 
perception of darkness is a mental process like a dream, not requiring 
the activity of the eye ; because, if we keep our eyas shut, we cannot 
&nd out by the mind alone whether there is darkness in a room or not. 
^ridhara had said that if darkness were non-existence, it would be im- 
possible to attribute to it })Ositive qualities like blackness. To this 
Udayana replies that this is not impossible. We attribute, for instance, 
the positive quality of pleasure to a condition characterised by absence 
of pain; a man tarrying a burden says, for example, that he is happy as 
soon as the burden is removed. Udayana concludes that darkness may 
be black, but blackness, whether imaginary or real, is not darknessf. 
If it were so, we would mistake a black cloth or skin for darkness. The 
conception of darkness as a black colour is not possible even as an error, 
for even an error must have a basis. We have thus to rely on personal 
experience and say that darkness is merely absence of light§. 

We have suraraarised the viewe of Udayana and Sridbara at some 
length, as ^rlharsha must have been wellacquainted with them, especial- 
ly with those of Udayana. The other systems of philosophy have 
also treated the question of darkness.* The Yedantists and the Mimam- 

II Kiranavali (Benares «d.) P 15 £E. This part of Udayena’s disonssion i* 
reproduced as a Purvapakalia in Citaukba’e Tattvapradipikk P 28 (N. S. 
ed. 1931). 

§ Udayana's critiaism of ^ridhara's theory is reproduced in part in the 
chapter on the Vaiteabika system in the Sarvadartanasamgraba. The line 
W Wrqti-41'5^: IRiiq: is a quotation from the 

Kiran&vali (P 17), and should be shown as such in printed editions. 
Among later writers, Sridhara’s theory is oriticised by Vedantadelika 
(Venka^natha) in bis Nvayasiddhanjana, a work of the Bamannja 
school published in the Pandit Vol. XXIII. Cf. also bis Nyayapariinddhi 
(Chowkbamba ed. P 506) — VlffqPTT 

fwqrl tjqjWT 'iT^>sfq JJlUflUlfTqT ^ ^l’aT3q5I»*TTTi; 1 

* See SarvadarSanasamgraha (chapter on the VaiSeshika system) and Pad- 
mauabh's Setu on tlie Pratastapadabhashya (C. S. S. No. 3l6, P 36 ff. ). 
The Vedanta view is defended in the Citsnkhi, the Vivaranaprameyasam- 
graha, the NySiyasiddhanjaua (op. oit.) and other works. 
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sakaa of the Kom&rila sohool hold that darkness is a substanoe ; while 
according to the Prabhakara school of Mlm&msft, darkness is the absence 

of the vision of colour*. The reason why Sriharsha singles out the Vai> 
tieshika theory for reference in his poem seems to be that the latter 
view is the most plausible of the various theories of darkness, and gave 
rise to a controversy which continued till after the time of the poet. 

(i>) 

In 17. 75 the poet refers to the Nyaya conception of salvation. 

i 

i^rcTJi ?i«ir li 

Here the poet plays on the word Qotama (lit: a perfect ox), a fit appel* 
lation for a sage who reduced salvatioa to a condition similar to that 
of a atone. According to the Nyaya system, salvation is absolute cessa- 
tion of pain, and this pain is regarded as having twenty one forms 
covering the whole range of human experience including knowledge and 
pleasurej. As Vatsy&yana says, salvation is a state of quietude; it is 
the absence of all attributes, and the cessation of all experienee||. V&t- 
sy&yana insists that there can be no element of bliss in the state of 
salvation. Happiness is like honey mixed with poison, and must be 
avoided by all who desire final release. This is not only the view of 
Yatsyayana but of Uddyotkars, Yaoaspati and other authoritative 
writers on the Ny&ya systeml^. As according to this view, salvation is 
a colourless condition devoid of all attributes, it is described in our verse 
as a state resembling that of a stone. It may be mentioned that this 
view of salvation is the same as that of the Vaiseshikas and of the 

* See Vivarana-prameyasamgraba (V. S. 8. P 10) and 8ar- 

vamatasamgraha (T. S. 8. P 31). According to the Sarvadartanasam- 

* • 

graha, a section of the Prabb&karas bolds that darkness is the absence 
of the knowledge of light ( ). 

t See the beginning of Uddyotkara’s Nyflyavartika. 

II 1. 1. 2. of. Praiastap&dabhilshya— 

H See Vatsy&yana on Nyayasutras 1. 1. 22. See also Ny&yavartika P 84 
(Ben, ed); Nyayavftrtikatatparya^ika (K. S. S.) P 239 fl. of. Udayana’s 
Kiranavali (Ben. ed) P 9. Vatsyftyona says on Nyflyasutras 1. 1. 9 that 
birth and the acquisition of happiness should be regarded as pain owing 
to their painful oharaoter, and salvation consists in the extinction of the 
cycle of birth, death and pain. 
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MitA&msS ijratem as interpreted by writers like Katn&rila and Pirtha* 
s&rathi^. 

It should, bowerer, be noted that there is at least one important 
Ny&ya writer whose oonoeption is different from that of V&tsyftyana 
and his followers. Bhasarvajfia says in hie NySyasftra that salvation is 
brought about by the vision of ^iva, and it is an existence full of bliss. 
Salvation is, indeed, the absolute cessation of pain, as the older writers 
held, but according to BhuarvajAa, it is accompanied by eternal blissIT. 
Dr. S, C. Vidyabhushaua assigns BhSaarvajfia to the early years of the 
tenth century, and he is therefore earlier than ^riharsha, but the poet 
has ignored his view and followed the earlier view represented by V&t- 
syAyana, Uddyotkara and VAcaspati. 

Bh&sarvajfla mentions the fact that according to some, salvation 
consists in the extinction of all particular attributes, and means a con- 
dition of the soul resembling that of the sky. This seems to be a refer- 
ence to the earlier Nyaya view, but commentators agree in holding 
that the author here refers to the Vaileahika conception of Balvation|. 
The influence of Bhisarvajaa is clearly visible in the opinion expressed 
in some later texts that the Nyaya view of Moksha is radically different 
from the Vai^oshika view inasmuch as the former admits and the latter 
denies the presence of bliss in the state of salvation. The distinction 
between the two views is alluded to in the Sarvasiddhantasamgraha, of 
uncertain date||. We find it also in the Samkaradigvijaya of Vidyftrauya, 
who relates that on a certain occasion ^arakara, being questioned about 
the difference between the Nyaya and Vaiseshika views of salvation, 
explained the former as admitting the consciousness of pleasure in the 
state of salvation*. BhAsarvajda’s theory is mentioned also as the Bhu- 

t ParthasArath) disousaes Kum&rila's view in the ^stradipika and says 

Slokav&rtika CJhs’s Trans) 


P 367. 

H (Pools ed.) 

2 See Ny&yasAra (Poona ed. P 95); G. N. Kaviraj in S. B. Studios Vol. Ill, 
P. 89. 





VaiSesbikapaksha 

Naiyftyikapaksha 


Quoted by G. N. Kaviraj (op. Cit). 

i 

fitgfl:: ii 69. 
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•hauamataf in the Nyftyapari^addhi of Vanka^an&tha, a famous writer 
of the BamAnuja sehool*. 

In spite of the popularity of Bbtoirvajha’s view, it has never eclipsed 
the moreauthoritativetheoryof the earlier writers, and it was natural for 
^riharsba to ignore the former’s opinion. The earlier writers have, in fact, 
stated their position very clearly. Vatay&yana mentions the fact that 
aecording to some, bliss, like magnitude, comes into evidence during the state 
of salvation, but he and his followers have rejected this view. V&caspati 
reiterates the earlier view that salvation is an object of endeavour for the 
devotee even if it contains no sense of pleasure. The wise, he says, 
forsake even heaven, because it is like the shadow cast by the hood of 
an angry eerpant||. The Sarvadar^anasaragraha, in the chapter on the 
Nyftya system, explains the NySya theory of salvation according to the 
ideas of V&tsy&yana, and ridicules the theory that salvation is eharac* 
terised by the manifestation of bliss^ BajaSekhara in his Shaddar^ana- 
samuceaya explains the Nyaya system as ^aiva-mata, and gives only 
the earlier theory of salvation, though he mentions BhAiarvajha among 
the writers of the Nyaya or Saiva schoolH. The Prapanoabiidaya, too, 
mentions only the earlier or the orthodox view in its summary of Ny&ya 
dootrino8§. In certain works, however, Bhasarvajfia’s opinion is men- 

t Bhushana or NyAyabbuihana is tke name of an early commentary on the 
Nyayaeara. 

* Chowkhamba ed. P 17. Venkatanatba supports Bhasarvajfis’s theory, 
and contends that Y&tsyayana’s view that salvation is freedom from all 
pain does not preclude the presence of bliss 

•^1 

II VSeaspati says in his Ny&yavartikatatparyatika — 

Wfwj# 3 I 

t 

^ The SarvadarisnssainBraha 

mentions the fact that according to the Bhat^a Mim&msakas and Sarvaj- 
fia (obviously Bhasarvajfia), is 

II The section on the ^airamata is reprodnoed in Appendix Ifl to the Oana- 
kArika (Q. 0. S). 

8 T. S. S (P 61), MAdhavAoarya in bis commentary on the SdtaiamhitA 
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tiouod >id# by side with the earlier view, bat the texts ia (jaeation take 
ears to keep the two views distinct from each other. This ia the case 
with Qu^aratna’s commentary ( 14th. century) on the wellknown com* 
pendiam of Haribbadra}. Similarly, the Sarvamataaamgraha (of an* 

known date), after mentioning the earlier view, refers to Bh&sarvajfia'a 
theory as that of a section of Nyaya writerslj. 

The testimony of the above writers shows that Bhasarvajfia’s opinion, 
though accepted by a few as the standard NySya conception of salvation, 
failed to oust the earlier theory, and was either ignored or kept apart 
from the orthodox view. In these ciroumstanoes it ia easy to see why 
^riharsha ignored his views, it he was at all acquainted with them. 

In the Naishadha verse we are considering tha speaker ia a Cftrvaka, 
who, being a sensualist, was opposed to a kind of salvation which had 
no room for happiness. But as a Vedantist Sriharsha himself was bound 
to be opposed to such a view of salvation, and we have no doubt that 
ha takes this opportunity of ridiculing tha Nyaya conception which ran 
counter to the Vedanta theory that libration is eternal bliss. The Nai* 
y&jikas were, in fact, aware of tha Vedanta objections, but they con* 
tended that the word ‘bliss’ in tha Sruti texts bearing on the question 
meant simply ‘absence of pain’, an interpretation which suited the nega* 
tive view of Moksha held by them§. 

It will be seen that the earlier Ny&ya view of Moksha is the same as 
that of the Vai^eshika system. Both systems held that salvation was 
simply absence of pain*; only tha method of acquisition was different. 


(4. 22. 24, P 525) gives the earlier view as that of the Tarkikse^f^^^. 

«>< 1 4 ? l Srw eto- 

g VAcaspati says in his NySyavartikatittparyatika — 

WfMl f HUlfl-frr 1- 1- 22 (K. S. 8. P 241) 


* For the Vaiteshika point of view see Udayana's Kiran&vali (Ben. ed. P 8) 
where he says heaps abuse on 

those who hold that there is oonsoioaBcess of happiness in salvation. See 
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Tbe charge of being tike the condition of a stone ^ ) bae thus 

been bronghji against the salvation of the Vaiseshikas as well, and w'e 
find the grekt yaileehika authority ^ridhara defending the VaiSeshika 
view against ifbis charge in his Nyayakandalif. It is not impossible 
that ^riharsba got the idea of from the opponent’s objection (Pur- 

vapaksha) mentioned in the KandalL However that may be, the similie 
of the stone came to be generally applied to a type of salvation which 
involved the extinction of pleasure, pain and all other individual attri- 
butes. The Frapanoahridaya applies the comparison to the salvation of 
the Vai^esbikasH, and the Sarvasiddh&ntasamgraba uses it for that of 

Prabhakaraj, The ‘stony’ type of salvation found a strong opponent in 
Venkatanatha who attacks it in several of his treatises on the philoso- 
phical system of Ram&auja§. 

(c) 

There are a few more references to Ny&ya doctrines. In 5. 25* the 
poet calls the mind an atom, a theory propounded by the Ny&ya as well 
as the Vai^eshika system, according to which the mind is an atom, 
because if it were all-pervading, there would be simultaneous cognitions 
of colour, taste etc, owing to tbe fact that the mind would be in contact 
with all the sense organs at one and the same timel|. 

The rays of the eye are referred to in 8. 3.** According to the Nyaya 

also Nyayakandali (Jha’s Trans.) P 611. 

t Jha’s Trans. P 610. ^ridhara replies to the following objeotion: “It the 
Self Were nnoonacioui, it would be like a block of stone which experiences 
neither pleasure nor pain ; end if the Self also were to experience 
neither of these, what would be the difference between it and a block 
of stone 1 ” 

X Keith-Karmamimamsa P 73. 

,2 Cf. Adhikaranasaravali: 

3. 2 (Verse 303); Nyayasiddhanjana P 79 — 

(Pandit, 

Now Series, Vol. XXIII). See also his Tattvamuktakalapa (Jivasara). 

il NySyasutras 3. 2. 60; Nyayakandali (Jha’s Trans ) P 206. Cf. Anirnd- 
dha on Samkhyasutras 3. 14 5ni3n%^:) ; Vijnftnabhikshn 

differs. See also the Prabhftkara treatise Prakaranapaneika P 151 (Tatt- 
valoka). 

** ^PTtyir a TPT tr4t»Tfir5r«r i 
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Bystem, the bamao eye has rays like those of the eyes of a oat, and per- 
eeptioB takes plaee when the ocular rays oome into oontaot with an 
object*. In 10. 8 If the poet refers to the sixteen oatagories of the 
Nyftya philosophy, and to enunciation ( ) aud definition ( ), 

two of the three methods of soientific discussion recognised by that 
system. 

In 17. 79^ the poet refers to the fallacy known as Satpratipaksha, 
which may be described as an ambiguous or ineonolusi^re statement, be* 
ing counterbalanoed by a contrary proposition of equal foreeV. Qotama 
aud V&tsy&yana call this Prakarauasama ( 1. 2. 7 ), but the term Satpra* 
tipaksha occurs in V&caapati’a Nyayavartikat&tparya^k&§. 

II 

Mimamsa doctrines 

(a) 

Sereral doctrines of the MIin&ni8& system are referred to in the Nai- 

• 

shadha. In 5. 39|| and 14. 73 the poet refers to the MimAm8& theory 
that the gods have no axistenca apart from the Mantras with which 
they are invoked. The gods have no corporeal form, according to the 
Mimamaakas, because they are never vieiblef f. Besides, if they had 
bodies, it would be impossible for them to attend the large number of 
sacrifices performed by the priests at oue and the same time. Further, if 
the gods had any physical form , they would be perishable like mortals, and 
the Vedio words signifying them would lose their eternal character, owing 
to their association with transient and perishable objects. The Mim&msft 
view has been attacked by both ^amkara and Bam&nuja, who make a 


* Nyayasutras 3. 1. 35, 46. 

t 'VtCUrfSr: 'Trr^f: I 


«t grwwJTTi 

rT^rsrfcrer i 


tnift??: u 


wnrwTOT sTfTiwt ii 

H For a detailed explanation eee Atbalye-Tarkasam^raha (Notes. P 306). 
J P 342 (K. S. 8). 




II 


tt Indra says to Nala- 

Navshadha U. 73 
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spirited defence of the traditional view that the j^ods have a corporeal 
eiistencej. Both ^amkara and R&manuja contend that without a physi- 
cal form it would be impossible for worshippers to eonoentrate their 
minds on the deity. 

(M 

In 2. 6111 Sriharsha refers to the Mim&m8& theory of the self-validity 
of knowledge ( ^?T;!rTITni’T ). Nala says to the swan that the bene- 
volence of the good proceeds from their own impulse ( that is, it is spon- 
taneoaB),ju8t as cognitions are valid on their own account. The reference 
here is to the Mimaresa view that the validity of cognitions is inherent 
in them, and they are therefore able to bring about the apprehension of 
an object without depending upon any other source of knowledge. If 
the apprehension of an object must be deferred until the purity of the 
source of the cognition is ascertained, we shall have to wait for the 
production of another cognition to test the validity of the first. The latter 
again will require another cognition for the same purpose, and there will be 
an endless series of cognitions, making knowledge itself impossible. The 
Mim&w-sakas, therefore, believe in the authoritative character of the 
cognising faculty (Buddhi)II, and maintain that a cognition that has 
definitely taken place does not require corroboration by other cognitions, 
and should be regarded as authoritative or 8elf-evident§. 

The self-validity ( Svatah-pramanya ) of knowledge is held by the 
Miinainsakss in general, but there are differences of opinion about the 
truth of the cognitions so produced. In the Naishadha verse we are 
considering, the word Yathftrtha means, strictly speaking, ‘true’; 
and it is probable that the post here refers to the Frabh&kara 

f See Satnkarabhashya oa Vedaatasutras 1. 3. 27 ff. and the relevant por- 
tion of the Sribhaaliya. 

II ?nTT JTfnrRi «r*7r «r*rr^ i 

C3ndupaii(lita quotes here ^lokavartika 2. 47 — 

5T II 

Malli «ay» ‘qifdl STlWr ITtflwr ^ 

H ur^rr sj^rnirm ^lokavartika 2 . 83. 

2 cTWr^ w I 


9rr;n?cr>Tr ^irrtr a?! iwrai 11 ibid. 2. eo. 
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view that all cognitions are true, because they are cognitions. It 
may be noted that sujcording to the Pr&bh&kara school, 
knowledge or cognition is sell'lnminous^, and the eense organs have by 
nature the power of bringing about correct ooguitions ; hence there is no 
error or misoonception aa such. 

The theory of the Prabh&karas that all cognitions are correct has 
led them to propound a theory of error known as Akhy&tiv&da. Accord* 
ing to Caudupaudita, Sriharsha refers to this view in Naishadha 6. 51 — 

In the sixth Canto, Nala goes about invisible in the inner apartments 
of DamayantI, and distracted with love, he sees her in an illnsion all 
around him. DamayantI is in a similar condition, and sees Nala before 
her in an illusion. Though both of them are together in the same place, 
they think themselves to be away from each other, and embrace each 
other ’e illusory figure, thinking it to be real. But still they may be 
said to have had real embraces in the midst of the embraces of their 
illusory figures; that is, although there were no actual embraces, the 
illusory ones were in a sense real or true, and this is possible according 
to the Pr&bh&kara view. 

As we have said above, the Prhbhakaras do not recognise error as 
such. In the typical instance of mistaking nacre for silver in the expre- 
ssion ‘This is silver’, there is a dual conception : first, the idea of 'this' is 
occasioned by the direct perception of the nacre ; secondly, the idea of silver 
is brought about by the awakening of the memory of silver, so that there 
is a remembrance of silver seen somewhere else, brought about by the 
similarity in colour between the nacre and the silver. The so-called 
mistake is due to a lack of discrimination between the perceived nacre 
and the remembered silver, but the apprehension of silver in the present 
case is by no means an erroneous cognitionf. 

Candfipauejita applies the Pr&bhakara theory with great ingenuity 
to the verse in question. First, the embraces of the illusory figures 

t Ct. Prakaranapanoika P 57-^^^ W 3f>r » 

jTTgar tflTTirer 1 ^ 

t For the Prabh&kara view see Njayakandall fJha's Trans.) P 380; Pra- 
karanapanoika P 34 fE. ^ I 

> W ) ) Comm. on Bhoja’s Tattvaprakala 

( T. S. 8. P 04 ) etc. 
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were • direefc erperieoce. Than eame the remembranee of past embraoaa, 
of which both Nala and DamayantE may be aopposed to have had aotnai 
ezperienee among their oomradea Both experiences were thns in a 
sense real, and there was no illnsion about the embraces of Nala and 
Damayanti in the present ease, according to the Pr&bhftkara view§. 

C&cidilpaudita is the only commentator who finds a reference to tbs 
Pr&bh&kara doctrine of cognition in Naishadha 6. 51. According to 
the other commentators, since Nala and Damayanti were both present 
in the inner apartments (though the former was invisible), they happened 
to come into contact with each other, and had some real embraces in the 
midst of the illusory ones. C&u^u, however, lays stress on the phrase 

precludes the possibility of any actual 
embrace, which would have been repulsive to both Nala and 
Damayanti, in view of the former’s mission on behali of the 
goda C&j^du’s interpretation keeps up the atmosphere of illusion better, 
and seems to be the right one. 

(O 

In 11. 64 Stiharaha refers to the atheism of the M!mftms& system. 
Mlmftme& is deaoribsd as rejecting the Lord ^iva, though he is glorified 

by all the Vedas, and exerts himself tor the sake of others withont any 
interest of his own*. There is no doubt that Siva here stands for the 
Supreme Being. The chief exponenta of the existence ol Qod were the 
followers of the Nyhya system, and they were generally l^ivasH, and 
evolved a conception of Siva, which transcended the wellknown physical 
characteristics attributed to that deityjl. BbAsarvajfia, an authoritative 
writer of the Nyftya school, identified Siva with Qod, by declaring that 
salvation is brought about by the vision of Siva.f The Bodhicaryft vat&ra- 
panjikA. while presenting the Ny&ya theory of God, states that Samkara or 

siTT I ira gwil 

trW WmWHK T; C*ndUpandits. See Notes. 

^ See, for example, Haribhadra’s Shaddartanasamnooaya and On^aratna's 
eomm. thereon P 51. 

11 Cf. the verse «r wji ft W Sf %m4lt[r4l quoted by Qnnaratna (op. 

eit.) P 50. 

t I 
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1 

'iSiva ia the name of Qod^. It is alao intereating to note that in 17. 16 
^rlharaha himself represents ^iva as the formless Ood, while referring 
to the episode of the burning of the god of love by ^iva|. 

In 11. 64 Sriharsha has obviously in view the eontroversy about the 
ezistenoe of Qod, which was carried on by the Ny&ya and M!m&mB& 

writers in the centuries immediately preceding his time. We need only 
to refer to Maudanami^ra’s Vidhiviveka with the comprehensive Nyft- 
yakauikft commentary of VaoaspatiT among MimSmaft works, and to 

TTdayana’s Ny&yakusumanjali among Nyftya treatisea The Vidhivi* 
veka refutes the arguments in support of the ezistenoe of Qod, and dis- 
misses them as mere gossip ^ ) ; while the Nyayaksuika denies the 

existence of I^vara or the Supreme Being endowed with the six attri- 
butes'l'. Udayana, on the other hand, proclaims the ezistenoe of Qod 
whom he calls the great Lord Bhava or ^iva. He devotes a chapter to 
the refutation of the MimamsS ; and one of his many arguments is the 

universal use of words signifying God, among which we 
find I^ftna, Isvara and MaheSvara, which are also popular 
names of ^iva*. Udayana, as a matter of fact, propounds 
the ezistenoe of Qod in the abstract, but he recognises the possibility of 
Qod assuming a physical form as occasion demandsH. He quotes a verse 
illustrating the six great attributes of Maheivara ; but as we saw above, 

the Mimamsakas deny the existence of this very MaheSvaraTIT. It may also 

* 

be noted that the poet makes a signifioant allusion to the spontaneous 
benevolence ( ) cf ^iva or God, for this is one of the arguments 

U P 644. 

Narayana remarks ?ren- 

ft?:, ?raT 

If P210 ff. ( Benares ed. ). 

t 

ibid* p 216. 

* Ny&yaknsum&ujali, ehap. 6. P 76 ( Chowkhamba ed. ) 

1 Ibid P 61. 

VI The VaiSeshikas also identify Mabetvara with Qod, bnt their view is no,, 
accepted by the Mim&ipsakaB. Sae PirtbasArathi on ^lokavArtika ( Sam- 
bandbAkahepaparih&ra }, Verse 66. 
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teoogbt forward by th« thaiaia aod ra|i«fcad by Iba Mimimaakaslllt. 

Apart from the identiflaation of with Qod, ^iva with faia paou* 
liar physical oharaoteristies seems to have beea particularly repugnant 
to the Mltn&msaksdi. In the wellknown satirical play La^kamelaka 

written in the twelfth century, we find the Mim&msaka MilbyaSukla 

declaring that be turned out diva from his sacrificial shed, mistaking 
him for a Kftp&lika 1* 

Some of the commentators in their gloss on 11. 64 hint that the Ml< 
iK&msakas do not entirely reject the existence of Qod. VilveSvara says 

that they do not believe iu the corporeal existence of GodH, as if a formless 
Qod would be acceptable to the Mlm&msft school. Kuin&rila in his dloka- 
v&rtika clearly rejects the possibility of a Supreme Being, whether with 
or without a body, 11 Qod had a body, it would be perishable like other 
bodies; while if be had no physical form, it would be impossible for him 
to exercise any control^. N&rayaua also makes a remark similar to that 
of VUve^vara. Ha says that the Mlm&ms& system does not entirely 

e 

disbelieve in Qod, and quotes in this connection the introductory verse 
of the dlokav&rtika, in which Kum&rila seems to invoke diva||. It 
should, however, be noted that Parthasiirathi, consistently with the 

tenets of the Mlm&ms& system, interprets the verse also as an invocation 

« 

of the Sacrifiae§; and even if we must suppose that Kum&rila regarded 
diva as a tutelary deity, we have to remember the important fact that 
he has definitely rejected the notion of a Supreme Being in bis system- 
atic exposition of the philosophical doctrines of the Mlm&mB&. He was 
regarded as an atheist by the Naiy&yikas, who, as we have seen, were 

nil cf. Vidhiviveka p 222- ^ ^ snflsRrvnwft- 

TfaeNaiyftyika8,on theother band, deseribe 
God as ( Vaoaspati’s T&tparyatika P 697 K. S. S. ). 

• wNrwIsft wwr i 

f«?nwif^w«r: illiTi: ii Aot ii. 

1 dlokav&rtika ( Sambaadh&kshepaparib&ra, Varsec 77, 78: Jha’s Trans. 
P361 ). 

u ftirorw^w i 

drldhara in bis Ny&yakandali ( Jba's Trans. P 5 ) also refers to this 
verse as an iastanee of the invocation of a deity by an author. 

8 whm «n} wrw 
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m- 

voitrha of Kum^ril* ig gpokea of as the leader of fcb« athoiats in 

ihe Sorvadardanasamgraha in the ohapter on the Nyftya systemf. 

The remark made by N&rftyaua is based on a later tradition that the 
•llimftmBiii system was not really atbeistio. Vidy&raoya’s ^rokaradigri* 
Jaya refers to Matjidanami^ra as an atheist, but argues that Jaimioi, being 
a disciple of Vyaaa, oould not have propounded doctrines contrary to those 
of his teacher^ The tradition finds expression also in the works of certain 
later Mlmfimsakas who import the notion of Qod as a loose appendage to 
the Ulim&ipeh doctrine. iSpodeva in his Mimamsany&yaprak&Sa speaks 
of demotion to Qovinda, an idea foreign to the Mim&msa philosophy, and 
his statement must be regarded as a belated concession to the theistio 
schools of thought. Similarly, N&rayanabhatta in his M&nameyodaya 
rejects the Qod of the Naiy&yikas, but accepts a kindly Vedio Qod, whose 
nature, however, he does not explain. This Vsdie God cannot of course 
be the Supreme Being, as he is neither omniscient nor recognised as the 
author of the Veda, which, according to the MimSmsa, is eternal. It is 
here interesting to note that the Sarvamatasamgraha definitely states 
that the Mim&msa system reooguiaes neither the Qod of the Naiyftyikas 
nor that of the Upanishads§. As CSudupaipi^ita says in his gloss on 
Naishadha 11. 64, the Mimimsa system does not recognise the existence 

of Qod; for if it does so, He will have to be regarded as the author of the 
Veda, and that will destroy the eternal or non-originated character of 
the Veda advocated by the MimAotfA philosophy. 

(d) 

The atheism of the Mlmtmsft is contrasted with the theism of the NyAya 
and the Ved&uta in Naishadha 6. 102*. The mind of man is described as 


t — 

cum tin? W ^ wH ll l[ftr C^lokavartika, 

SambandL&ksbepaparlbftra, shows variations) I 

vftwrqwa P 255 

( Poona ed. ) 
t 13 7-9. 
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being dependent either on God or on the chain of caneeB originating the 
BuceeBsion of individaal boqIb (or the cycle of worldly eziatence) without 
a beginning. The latter theory ie held by the Mifloamsa, according to 

which the cycle of eziatence is eternal; and actions (Dharma and Adfaar- 
ma) lead to birth and rebirth, and bring about their own results through 
the mysterious agency known aa Apurva, which preserves the efficacy 
of an action, for example, a sacrificial rite, for a future occasion. It is 
thus uuneceasary to assume the ezietenoe of Qod as the dispenser of the 
results of acts done by sentient beings. Creation has neither beginning 
nor end, and depends upon Adrishta or the sumtotal cf Dharma and 
Adbarma, leaving no room for the conception of a personal Creator^, 
Kumgrila suggests that if an intelligent agency (e. g. the will of Qod) 
be regarded as being at the root of Creation, the task of Creation could 
as well be accomplished by the actions of living beings who are all 
intelligent agentsf. 

The self-sufficient character of Karma or Adrisfaija is denied by the 
Ny&ya as well aa the Vedanta. Uddyotkara says that neither atoms 
nor Karma can do their work unless controlled by an intelligent Cause^, 
^mkara compares the Apurva propounded by the Mim&msa to a piece 
of wood or a clod of earth*. Both the Ny&ya and the Vedanta postulate 
the existence of Qod, without, however, denying the activity of Karma or 
Adnsh^all. As a matter of fact, they advocate the co-operation of Qod 
and Karma, and conceive Qod to be the dispenser of the results of actions 
done by sentient beings, whose freedom is thus not denied^. Vfttsyft- 
yana rejects the theory that Qod alone produces the results of aotions§§, 
and says that ho only favours or helps forward the personal endeavour 

i cf. NySyakanika on Vidhiviveka — 

t Slokavarlika ( Sambsndhakshepaparih&ra ), Verses 76, 76; Jha’s Trans. 
P 361. 

t fl^JTqjitnr’iiTJV&err: ^ p 46o ( chowkh- 

amba od. ) 

* ^amkara on Ved&nta«utraB 3. 2. 38. 

II The Advaita Vedftnta accepts a personal God only in the phenomeDal 

stage, ef. Bhamati-sireT ^rtwnr- 

-2. 38 

1 cf. Vacaspati'a Tatparyatika P 696 (K. S. 
ll See Vatsyayana on Nyayasutras 4. 1. 19, 20. 
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of th« iadividcal^. ^mkara reiteratas and explains the same view in 
detail in bis commentary on the Vedantaeutraeff. The Mimameakas objeet ’ 
to this dual eoneeption of Qod and Karma. The simultaneous insist* 
enee on the omnipotence of God and the activity of Karma is to them 
an inconsistency. As Kumariia says, if the will of Qod be the cause 
of the world process, it is useless to postulate the activity of Karma; 
if on the other hand, the course of the world is assumed to be regulated 
by Dharma and Adharma, that would be accepting an agency other 
than the will of Qod*. Nevertheless, the VedAntins and the NaiyAyi- 
kas, especially the latter, insist on the supremacy of God, and quote in 
this connection a verse from the MahabhArata, which says that all 
creatures are ignorant and helpless, and go to hell or heaven as directed 
by Qodh This verse has been cited by some of the commentators 
while explaining ^riharsba's reference to the dependence of the working 
of the human mind on QodJ. In the Naisbadha verso we are consider- 
ing, the poet has, in fact, in view the controversy about Karma and 
fivara carried on by the followers of the MimAmsA, NyAya and Ve- 
dAnta schools, and ^riharsha here gives in a nutshell the two main con- 
clusions put forward by the rival systems. 

tt l- 21. 

tt See ^emkarabhAshya end BhAmati on VedAntasutres 2. 1. 34; 2. 3* 42; 
3. 2. 41* 

ft ii 

«rr ii 

SlokavArtika ( SambandhAkshepaparihAra ) Verses 72, 83. See algo Jha s 
Trans. P 362- The Buddhists who deny the existence of Qod employ a 
similar argumenU^WTir: witfwjift JHwRrtf I 

Bodhioaryavatarapanjika P 647. 

t vraff gFSOtfwtSSTWrapf: I 

^ ?rr ^ ii 

Quoted in Uddyotkara— NyAyavArtika P 467j NyAyakusumAnjali, chap. 5 ; 
BhAmati 2. 3. 42. Quoted also by writers of other schools in illustration 
of the Nyaya view,e. g. in Vidhlviveka P 216; the NyAyakanikA on the 
Vidhiviveka P 216; MAtharavriiti on SAmkhyakArikA 61; BodhicaryAvatA- 
rapanjikA P 646; Yaiastilaka Vol. II P 2*65; Gunaratna on Haribhadra’s 
Shiiddarlanaiamueoaya P 63. 

t o£- SamkarabhAsbya 

on VedAntashtras 1, 1. 20 
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(«) 

In 17. 61|| ^riharsha refers to the Mitn&m8& view of certain Smriti 
injunctions and their authority. The allusion has been explained in 
the Notes q. v. 

III 

Samkhya and Yoga doctrines. 

There are very few references to doctrines of the S&mkhya and the 
YogA system in our poem. The Satkaryav&da seems to be referred to 
in 5. 94T where the poet says that there is no difference between the 
cause and the effect. C&udupa^ita finds a reference to Samkhya 
doctrines also in 22. 76, where the slaughter of animals is represented 
as a blemish or an unclean feature of the Vedio sacrifices. Caudu here 
quotes S&mkhyakarik& (verse 2) which characterises the Vedio sacrificial 
system as impure, and hence ineffective as a means of averting pain. 
In 21. 119 there is a reference to the Samprajii&ta form of Togio 
meditation^. 

IV 

Vedanta doctrines 

(«) 

There are several references to the Vedinta doctrine of the realisation 
of the Absolute*. The characteristics of the condition of salvation and 
the worldly state — ^joy and delusion respectively — are referred to in 8. 
15§. There is an allusion to the Vedantio theory of dreams in 1. 40||. 


*rw ^ I 



II 


t See Vocabulary under 

Rrwgral smit ii 

m ftrcn ii 

N remarks *Hwfl I 

f^dl H II 

, See the interpretation of Candupan^ita and Narahari in the Notes. 
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In 9. 94|| there is ft refereno) to the Lingft-jarira or the Subtle Body, 
which is regarded as the repository of the sense impressions^. Dama- 
yftnU says that her inner being is occupied by her beloved, her mind is 
attached to him, and the five vital breaths sre attached to the mind : 
so she cannot die. Mind is here taken as referring to the Subtle Body. 
The mind being the chief of the constituents of the Subtle Body, it is 
often used in the latter sensef, and the poet here refers to the 
process of the departure of the Subtle Body at death as described in the 
Upanishads. The Linga^arira is composed of various elements 
such as the mind, the vital breaths, the senses eto||||. When death comes, 
the Soul departs followed by the Vital Breath (in its five forms), the 
mind and the ten sensesIF, all of which belong to the Subtle Body. 

(M 

In 11. 129 we have an elaborate description of the devctiou of the 
TJpaniahad to the Absolnte*. The philosophy of the Upanishads is des* 
cribed as devoting itself to the One Being, beyond the range of speech, 
an ocean of consciousness, an infinite joy, by discarding air and earthly 
objects, watery objects and light, the sky, time, space and the mind. 
Certain commentators find in this enumeration of objects a reference to 
the nine substances of the Vai^eshika system minus the Soulff- C&udu- 
pandita, however, refers to the story of Ndrada and Sanatkumara in 
the seventh chapter of the Chandogya Upanisbad, and explains the verse 
in the light of the Upanishadic passage, which propounds the nature of 
the Absolute as transcending all physical objects and mental processes, 
such as water, light, ether, name, speech, mind and its processes, hope, , 


li ^ I trr H ^ tr 

5T ii 

i See t^amkarabhashya on Brihad&ranyaka Upanisbad 4. 3. 20, 
t ef, fir# Ibid. 4. 4. 6. 

III! For details see Narayana’s oommentrry, and exlraots from Cftndupan- 
dita in the Notes. 

H srnjflsspjBrtrRr, sirtinPijijKnias wnir (srrarr.-s 

the mind and the ten senses ). See Samkara on Vedftntasutras 2. 4, d, I7, 
19: Viih&nabhikshu on BftmkbyasutrasS. 14. 


gtrnff 

tt Vaiseshikasutras 1.1.6. 
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etrengtii and food*. 

In 9. 12IJ the poei refers to the emergence of the knowledge of the 
Self, and the oonsciousnese that it is different from Prakriti or the Pri- 
mordial Matter §, accompanied by. relevant utterances based on the re- 
cullection of the pastt. 

In 21. lOS-tt the poet gives us a synthesis cf Vaishnava and Ved&atio 
doctrines. The apparent diversity of the external phenomena attributed 
to M&yi is represented as being a mere flash of the will of VishuuH. 

(O 

Perhaps the roost interesting reference to Vedanta doctrines is to be 
found in l.S. 3fi, Speaking of the failure of Damayanii to distinguish 
the real Nala from the four bogus Kaias, the poet says ; 

5T ?Tr ?T3r*T^ir^R jt qsin^frcJTT^ i 

“Just as in the presence of a diversity of doctrines people do not believe 
in the truth of monism, the fifth alternative, though truer j four other 
theories, wishing to win this ( faith ), being engaged in preventing such 
a belief ( in monism ) from gaining ground; similarly, Damayanti, in 
the face of this doubt about Nata, did not believe in the reality of the 
fifth alternative*!, though more genuine than the rest, four other pereonsf, 
desirous of winning her, having prevented her from acquiring such a 
trust.” 

The imagery of Sriharslm is based on two verses of the Gaudapftda- 
kaiika, which mention four doctrines about the Self, namely, Tt exists’, 
Tt does not exist’, 'It exists and exists not’, 'It exists net it exists not’, 
and represent the Self as ‘untouched’, that is, incomprehensible by any 

* For Caiidupaniliia's iiterpretatiun see Notes. 

«rr^r irwf sr^f^ fitr: tt 

2 “vrmr srcfr^^r; quoted in the Samkhyatattva- 

kanmudi (Kftrika 2) in illustratioh of the Upanishadie view. 

^ See Notes. ' 

srr^ q ftrqRT i 

II For the Advaits arguments see Candhpandita's gloss quoted in the Notes, 
n i. e. the real Nala. 

t i. e. the four gods disguised as Nala. 
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of these Ko^is or doetrioes*. Acoordioj; to ^amkara as interpreted by 
Xnandagiri, the first theory refers to the VaiSeshikas and others, the 
second to the Vijfi&nav&din Buddhists, the third to the Juinas, and the 
fonrtb to the ^unysvftdin BuJdhistsH. The Vedanta doctrine, which 
represents the Self as beyond the ordinary modes of thought and ex- 
pression, is different from all these theories and is thus the fifth Ko^i. 

There is no doubt that ^amkara’s interpretation of the Karikas is 
artificial and not the only one possible^. The Qaudapadakarika is a 
work which shows unmistakable traces of Buddhist influence, and the 
Karikas in question saem to be based on the Madhyamika definition of 
the Ultimate Reality found in Buddhist works. 

<ff# f%5: ii 

The Ultimate Reality of the Madhyainikas is here represented as 
beyond the four Kotis^ which mean modes of predication ( or categories 
of existence ) rather than 'theories' as interpreted by ^amkara. It will 
be seen that Gaodapada and ^rihareha alike apply the same definition 
to the Self, the Ultimata Principle of the Adraitavadins, and likewise 
desoribs it as beyond the four possible modes of predicationf. The re* 


* sTrefrf^ err f ers i 

Samkars remarks UfTWITO: 

inewjfft I ^er: rjerr 

^ erf%5n^f9nerr: w?r^: i 


II Jmnn i flc- 

i Narajana, for instance, explains the qe j etggc as referring to the Sam* 
kbya, Nyaya, Jains and Buddhist theories of the soul. For the different 
interpretations see Notes. 


t For the four Ko^is see below (Buddhist Doctrines, Section B). 
t Cf. Vogava^ishtba (Stbitiprakarana) 53. 45 — 

an: i 

The Comm, remarks 
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jeotion of the Kotis i> thus eomnioa to the M&dhyamikas and the Adv'ai* 
ta Vedftntine. In 21. 88 ^riharsha himself desoribes Buddha as liavnig 
discarded the four KoVis. while the Advaitins, too, have been blame^%y 
other schools of thought for rejecting the Ko^is*. Both- the M&4hya- 
mikas and the Advaita thinkers describe the Ultimate Heality as beycmd 
the comprehension of mind and speech, and beyond the range of world 
phenomena ( Prapanca jf. The XdUanta of the M&dhyainikas may be 
compared with the Upa^&nta of the Ved&ata||. The Ved&ntins, it is 
true, did net admit this remarkable similarity between their Brahma 
and the Sunya or the Ultimata Principle of the M&dhyamikas. ^amkara 

characterised the doctrine of ^unya as contrary to all proofj, and rely- 
ing on the literal meaning of the word, reduced the ^unya theory to 
mere nihilism. N&gftrjuna, however, contends that his doctrine is neither 
non-existence ( nastitva ) nor non-being ( abh&va ); and ^unyat& is, in 
fact, characterised as Tathat& ( thatness ), Bhiitako^i ( true limit ) and 
Dharmadhatu ( totality of things )1I. It may be added that the cognate 
theory of the non- origination and the dreamlike character of things is 
alsocummon to the Vedanta and M&dhyamika Bystem8§§. In view of the 
striking similarity between the doctrines of the two schools, Sriharsha’s 
definition of the Advaitatattva, though apparently based on the Qaudap&- 
dak&rik&i looks like an adaptation of the M&dhyamika definition of the 
Ultimate RealityJJ, 

II Venkatsnatba'g Nyayasiddh&n- 

jana P 93 (Lazarus). 

t The epithets used by the M&dhyamikas have been brought together by 
Dr. N. Datta in his article in the Annals of the B. 0. R. I, Vol. XI, Part 
II. See also Das Gnpta-History of Indian Pbiiosophy Vol. 1, P 425 If. 

II Bodhioary&vat*ra P 359 ; i§amkarabh&shya 3. 2. 17. 

t ^amkarabh&shya 2. 2. 31. 

1 See Dr. Datta's article (op. oit.) 

8? Cf. ^ I 

5rrg wrwr: WWW it Bodhioaryftratara P 367. 

See also P 587. 

ll Qaudap&dak&rika (AlAts- 


tt The oominentator Ififtnadeva has aetnally exp:ained as 


i&n^). 


in an alternative explanation of his gloss on grihaisha’s verse. See Notes. 
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V 

Buddhist doctrines 

(«) 

There are several referenaes to Ba'idhist dootrinee in the Naiahadha. 
Iq 10. 87^ the poet speaks of Sunyatmatavida, Vijfianaaamaatya, and 
S&k&ratftsiddhi. (I) The first refers to the Sunya doctrine of the M&- 
dhyamikas which we shall discuss later. (2) The second refers to the 
theory of the Yogaearas, generally known as the Vijiianavftdins. Accord- 
ing to them, the universe is nothing but oonsoiousness, there being no 
externa] objects, which are a creation of the mind. External objects and 
notions have no existence apart from the forms conceived by the intellect 
and thus exist only in the mind||. The forms conceived by the mind 
seem to us to be external objects*. (3). The Sakaratasiddhi mentioned 
by ^riharsha refers to the doctrine of the Sautrantikas who believe in 
knowledge endowed with form ^ ) J. They with the Vaibhashi- 

kas represent tlie Ssrvastivalin school of Buddhist phiIo8opher8§. The 
Sautrantikas, like the Vaibhashikaa, believe in the existence of the exter- 
nal world, though transitory; bat while the Yaibbashikas hold that 
external objects can be perceived directly, the Sautrantikas assert that 
they must be inferred. An external object first imprints its form on our 
oonsoiousnesB, and from this form or image we infer the existence 
of the objeott. Just as the act of eating is inferred from nourishment, 
a country from the language spoken by its people, and affection from 

I i ?rw?rrrRrr%- 

II 

II See ^amkarabhasliya on Vedaotasutras 2. 2. 28. Vacaspati remarks in 

the Bhamati-^rireT^iT^nif ?f«ITRr... 

* quoted in the Samkarabhashya (2. 2, 28) 

and the Sarvadariansaanigrafaa P 35 ( B. 0. R. 1. ed.). 

f | ?TWT?lt/^«^^r5I»l.Narayana. 

Adva.vavajraaaingrah,i P 17. 

Bbamati oa Sanakarabh&sbya 2. 2. 18- 

t ajrr^ nwnJ- 

Sarvadartanasamgraha P 36 (B. 0. B. I. ed.) 
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oordialUy, Bimilarly external objects are inferred from the iorm op 
image left on the oonsoiousnessf. In other words, we infer the ezistenoe 
of external objects from their reflection in onr eonscioasness, just as we 
infer the existence of the face from the reflection in the mirror§. 

ib) 

The reference to ^unyavida in 10. 87 may be brought into relation 
with the verse in the twenty-first Canto of our poem, in which Buddha 
is called and ( 21. 88 ). According to the 

^unyavftdin or the M&dhyamika school, things have only an illusory or 
dreamlike existence. They are like the figures created by a magician, 
which are believed to be real by the ignorsnt||. Things exist so long as 
the attendant cause is present, and disappear when the cause ceases to 
exist. They are like the reflection of an object, which appears when 
there is a mirror near it, and is lost to view when the mirror is removed*. 
None can tell whence these illusory objects come and where they goV. 
The ^unyav&dins do not believe in the origination of things in the real 
sense, and things, according to them, are neither really existent nor 
Buflfer extinction^. The Ultimate Reality is, on the other hand, des* 
cribed as beyond the four Ko^is or modes of predication ; that is, it is 
neither existent nor non-existent nor the combination nor the negation 
of the twollll. It is, in other words, Ib, cannot be 

brought under the four categories mentioned above. It is to this doctrine 
of the M&dhyamikas that Sriharsha refers when in 21. 88 he describes 
Buddha as one who discarded the four Ko^s or modes of predication. 
Similarly, Buddha is called in the verse an exponent of absolute monism 

t Ibid. P 36. 

f i 

wrirnif SarvamatBsamsTrabs P 21. 

II Bodhicaryavat&ra P 374. 

• w I ?nsr?ir ii 

Ibid. 9. 145 ^ I W *rnT Sf % JIRt- 

w: II Madbyamakavi'itti quoted by Prajfiakara on the 
above verse. 

H Bodhioary&vatara 9. 144. 

II Bodhicary&vatAra 9. 160, For a oomprehensive aooount of the 

M&dhyamika theory see Dr. N. Dutta's article in the Annals of the B. O. 
B. I, Vo). XI, Pt. II. 

III! See Vocabulary nnder for refereueet. 
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( ), because the ^uuyatft or the ultimate reality i« described 

B8 Advaya or non-duality*. The expression Advayav&din is included 
atnon<; the names of Buddha in the Araarakosba, but ^rlharsha uses it 
with a view to the phiiosophioal aspect of the term. A Vedantist like 
him was of course familiar with the following line occurring in a quo- 
tation from the Bodhicittavivaraiia found in Vaeaspati's BhSmatl (2. 2. 18)- 

We may also refer to the following verse cited in the Bcdhioaryivatara- 
panjikS. to illustrate the nature of Sunyata — 

’WTfitJd' «rrfvir%^ ^ ii ! 

It may also be noted that according to Advayavajra, on* of the two 
Mftdhyainika schools is called MftyopamadvayaviVdia ‘one who believes 
in Advaya or non-duality comparable to MSyft or illusion ’ Advayavajra 
explains that the doctrine that the reality transcends the four categories 
of existence mentioned above is propounded by this schoolj. 

It is noteworthy that in 10. 87 ^riharsha mentions only three of the 
four Buddhist schools-Sautrantiks, YogSc&ra and M&dhyamika-and 
omits the Vaibh&shika school. It is generally believed that the M&dh- 
yamika and Yogacftra rchools belong to Mahay&na, while the Sautr&n- 
tika and Vaibh&shika schools are affiliated to Hipayana. Bat Advaya- 
vajra says in his Tattvsratn&vali that the Yog&o&ra, M&dhyamikaand 
SautrAntika rchools belong to Mahftyana§. The grouping together of 
these three schools by Sriharsha seems to suggest that he is following 
the same tradition as Advayavajra, and presents the three Mah&yana 
schools envisaged by that tradition. This is particnlariy interesting in 
view of the fact that Advayavajra, who is assigned to the eleventh een- 
turyll, is not far removed from J5riharsha in date. 

VI 

Jaiua doctriues 

There is a reference to the three Jewels in 9. 71|1. The conception of 

* The DharmaSarniabhyudaya Kav.T8 (a Jaina work) speaks of the Advai- 
tavMa of Buddha_tr|?p^T^ 17. 06. 

t P421. 

t Advayavajrasaragraha (O. 0. 8) P 19. 

{ Ibid. P 14. 

^ See Introduction to S&dhaiiamalS, Voi. II, (G. O. 8.). 

II w»%Plr «r; h i 
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the three jewels is found both among the Buddhists aud the Jainas, bat 
ooinmentators agres in taking the refereuoa as one to Jaina tenets. The 
three Jewels are Samyagdarsana, Samyagjfiana and Samyako&ritra. 
SamyagdarSaoa means faith in the teaching of the Jaina Scriptures^ 
It is sometimes called also Samyaktva and Rucif. Samyagjhana means 
a thorough knowledge of the doctrines propounded in the Scriptures, 
Samyako&ritra is cessation from all activities leading to sin. It oonsists 
of the prsct'oe of the five Mahavratas or great vows, namely, non violence 
( Ahimsa), pleasant truth ( Suurita ), non-stealing ( Asteya ), renuncia- 
tion of the desire for enjoyment ( Brahma ), and lack of attachment to 
anything ( Aparigraha )||. Kundakundacarya rays in his Pravaoanas&ra 
that Caritra is Dharma which is a condition of the soul ( Satnya ) free 
from delusion and agitation*. Caritra is sometimes described as the 
cessation of all worldly activities containing the germ of Karmaltit. 

The three Jewels are described as constituting the way to salvation, 
and it is emphasised that in order to be effective they must always accom- 
pany one anotherf. According to the Niyarnasaru, the three Jewels 
constitute the Niyama or the moral law, which is the way to salvation, 
resulting in Nirvana.** 

The three Jewels were made familiar in the Kavya literature by Jaina 
poets and writers before the time of iSriharsha. There are many references 
to them in Somadeva’s Yasastilaka where in one place they are collect- 
ively callled BodhijJ, In (he ailegcrioal lJpamitibhavaprapancakatb&, 
they are elaborately explained and represented as three medicines for the 
eoulllll. There are r( ferences to the three Jewels also in Kavyas like the 
Candraprabhacarita and the Dharmasartnabhyudaya. The latter work 
gives a lucid and simple definition of the Jewels as the means of salvatioD§. 

t Tattv&rtb&dbigamaBUtra 1. 3. 

11 See YaSastilaka 2. 152 ; ibid. Vol. II P 2t8, P 326. 

II See SaTvadaTSanasatngraha (B. O. R. I. ed.) P 65. 

* Qatha 7. The work is printed in an Appendix to Bbandarkar’s Report 
(1883-84), P 379 fl. 

Ill I || 

YaSastilaka Vol. II P 269 ; P 326. 

t SarvadartanasaiDgrttha P 66; Candraprabhaoarita 18. 125. 

** Bhandarkar’s Rspoit (1833 81) P 102. 

tt 2. 114, 157. 

HU Pp. 105, 113, 116, 140. 

I ^ U 
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VII 

Cirvaka doctrines 


There is a popular exposition of CArvaka dootrinea in 17. 87 ff. ( see 
Translation ). The C&rv&ka attaok on the NyAya conception of aalvation^ 
and Qod will be found in 17. 75, 77, 78. The Vedanta theory of the Self 
is attacked in 17. 71. The CarvAka being' a gross materialist does not 
believe in the existence of the soul and rebirth, and argues that a creature 
once burnt to ashes at death can by no means return ( 

^7* 69 )• is the doctrine of annihilation known as 

Uoohedavada and referred to in works like SryaSura's JAtakamAla 
( Mahabodhijataka )f. Being without any vision of the life beyond, 
the CarvAka devotes himself to the world and its delights. Sensual 
pleasure is his summum bonum, and the CarvAka in our poem requisitions 
even the aid of grammar in support of his doctrines; he quotes andmis* 
interprets a rule from PAnini to prove that salvation is fit only for the 
impotenf*. 


irwwrranTRrarH i 

21. 160*62. Cf. Candiaprabbaoarita 18. 123-24. 

I See P 496. 

t ^ »wii wn ?i q — - 

• wir ^Mnr: i 

ft 17. 70. 



Appendix II. 

Minor Allusions 

Dattatreya 

Itt the hymn to Vishuii in the twenty-first Canto, ^rlhareha refers tp 
the ten incarnations of the deity ; and in addition to these, a^’Signa a 
verse to the Datt&traya incarnation*, which is not included among the 
commonly accepted A.vat&ras, whose number came to be fixed at ten by 
the twelfth century, if not earlier. The oonoeptiou of ten Incarnations 
was popularised by Jayadeva in the well known hymn in his Qitago- 
vinda, while Qovardhana, in his Aryasaptasati (Verse 60), speaks of 
'those who recognise ten Avataras’J. Hemaoandra in his Dvya^rayakav- 
ya 15. 119 uses the expression in the sense of 'a temple 

containing the idols of the ten incarnations of Vishuuf’. Earlier than 
this, Kshemendra, in the eleventh century, describes ten Incarnations 
in hie Da^avat&racarita ; while, in the tenth century, Somadeva speaks 
of the same number of Incarnations in his Ya.^astilaka1[. The conception 
of the ten Incarnations is no doubt still older, but the number ultimate- 
ly came to be fixed at ten ; and the nsual group of ten Avataras does 
not seem to have at any time included Dattfttreya. The Matsyapur&aa 
(47. 237-48), it is true, enumerates ten Avataras of Vishi.m, and includes 
Dattfttreya among them ; but this group of Incarnstions is different from 
the usual ten, consisting as it does of Dhanna Nftrftyeua, Narasiraha, 
V&mana, Dattfttreya, Mf.ndhfttri, Jftma<lagnya, Rama, Vyftsa, Buddha 
and Kalkin. 

In spite of the exclusion of Dattfttreya from the usual Da.^&vat&ra 
group, there are many references tJ him as an incarnation of Vishnu. 
M&gha refers to the Dattfttreya incarnation in 14 7 9||, and so does the 

ii 21. 94 

t The comm, says 5rr?r?r<ir?4rr3rtTnrsTRrffrarwff Under 13. 

29. of the same work the oomm. says ^pjrTTOTn: 

^nTTffTT ?wrr tptrwfrnfhinisreT 

wnrmrtj; . 

H W ^ Chap. 4. 
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Bfaigavaia (2. 7. 4; 6. 8. 16), which recognises an indefinite nuntber of 
Avatftrafl. as pointed oat by R. Q. Bhandarkar. Datt&treya is described 
in the Pur&uss as the son of Atri and Anasuya, and brother to Darvftsasg. 
The BrahmapuTftua (213. 107 — 9) explains that on the decline of the 
Vedio religion, Vishnu assumed the form of Dattatreya, and restored the 
Vedio rites and reestablished society*. Fuller details about Datt&treya 
are given in the U&rkaudeyapur&na^, which describes him as a sage of 
peculiar character; he is addicted to sensual pleasure without being 
affected by itf. He is an Avatara of Vishnu, and Lakshmi is his consort. 
He is the type of a Yogin who is in the world, and yet outside it, and 
who without being mad acts like a mad raan||. Datt&treya appears in 
this role also in the Upanishad called after him, which is, however, a 
compilation of later times. The M&rkaudeyapur&na (19. 10>ll) states 
that the sage god is to be worshipped with wine and fiesh and music. 
The Matsyapur&ua (99. 14) and the Agnipur&ua refer to idols of Datt&- 
treya like those of the other Incarnations. The latter work (49, 27) 
describes his image as two*armed with the figure of Lakshmi on the 
left. The VishuudharmottaralT, on the other hand, says that he should 
be represented exactly in the same way as V&lmiki, a white figure with 
matted hair on the head. The Ahirbudhnya8arphit&, a famous work of 
the Pfificaratra school, includes Datt&treya among the thirty>nina 
Vibhavas or manifestations of VAsudeva or Vishnu ' 5 . 50 IF). 

In the Naishadha verse referred to above, there are two references 
to legends concerning Datt&treya. The one is to the story of the sage 
conferring boons on K&rtavirya Arjuna, who was his favourite devotee. 
This story is independent of the tradition about the sage being an incar- 
nation of Vishnu, and found in the Mababb&rata**, the MatByapur&ua|||| 

S The M&rksndejspnt&na mentions a third brother Soma (Chap. 17). 

* The Virbnudhsraiottarapurana (Part 1, Chap. 25} says the aame thing. 

J Chap. 17 ff. 

t Datt&treya ia represented aa being particularly addicted to wine, though 
in the Avadhutagita ascribed to him, wine and woman are severely 
condemned. 

II Cf. the following quotation from the Jab&la Upanishad in M&dhav&o&rya’s 
commentary on Parfitara Smriti, Chap. 2 — ^ 



1[ Kfaanda 3 , 86 . 64. 

** AnnAAssnaparva, Chap. 152, >53 (Vangavasi ed.) 

HU Chap. 43. 
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and other worke. Tha second story relates how the sage taught Yoga 
to king Alarka. The Mahabhfiratat describes how Alarka attained 
perfection in Yoga, but there is no reference to Dattfttreya. The Brah- 
mapurAna (180. 32), however, mentions that the sage instructed Alarka 
in the Ash^nga Yoga. The story is narrate i in detail in the Marker* 
deyapurftua§ which gives a summary of the teachings of the eage. It is 
here important to note that it is as a teacher of Yoga that Dattatreya is 
better known in later times, and he is aptly called Yoganatha in the 
Bhagavata (6. 8. 16). He is, as a matter of fact, sometimes quoted as 
an authority on topics related to YogaH. In the Brabmapuraua (chap. 
117) the sage appears also as a great devotee of Siva, and addresses an 
eloquent hymn to ^iva in the form of Soman&tha. Datt&treya plays an 
important part in the Tantric literature also. The Datt&treyatantra^, 
which gives details of many magical practices, is ascribed to him, while 
the sage sometimes appears as a teacher of Tantric doctrines!|. It is 
significant that his disciple K&rtavirya also appears in T&ntric ritual§§. 
Datt&treya is thus an important figure in Indian religions literature*. 
The wellknown Avadhutagitft is attributed to him, and ^riharsha describes 
him as an adherent of Absolute Monism. There is even a Datt&treya 
school of thought, the main ideas whereof are briefiy recounted in the 
K&tbabodha ( K S. S ). The Kalikhauda (81. 18 ) mentions a Dattd* 
treystirtha, and says that a person bathing in its waters attains perfec- 
tion in Yoga. Dattatreya seems to have been a saint and teacher 
elevated to the rank of divinity. 

Trivikrama and Hari-Hara 

I he V&mana incarnation is dealt with in connection with tha ten 
Avataras, but an additional verse is assigned to TrivikramalTir, who is 
only another form of Yftmana. It is, however, usual to make a distino- 

t Aivfttnedbaparva, ohap. 30 ( Vangavasi ed. ) 

? Chap. 37 ff. 

^ See, for example, Nilakantha on i^antiparva, 284. 102 (Vangavasi ed.). 

t Published by Jivananda. 

11 See, for instaaoe, Tripnrarahasya, chap. 12 (Saraavati Bhavana Texts). 
l\ Mantramahodadhi, Chap. 17 ( Jivananda ), 

* Kapila, Dattatreya, VySs.'t and Samkars are mentioned together in the 
^anikaradigvijaya ( 9. 22 ) as the teachers of the Satya, TretS, Dvapara 
and Kali Age respectively. 

1 ^ u 21. 97 
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tion between VAmana aud Trivikrama. The Bh&gavata says, for ina* 
unoo, i%>ar^T. fi. a. is. We 

eball Also see later that it waa customary to worship V&mana and 
Trivikarma separately, there being different idols for both. According 
to the AgnipurAua (238. 15), Tririkraina is to bo worshipped on the eve 
of b military expedition. 

In the Naishadha verse referred to above, there is an allusion to the 
tradition that the bear king JAmbavat rang the praise of Vishnu while 
ha was banishing Bali to the nether regions. The story of Bali and 
VAmana is found in many places; but the reference to Jambavat is ex< 
tremely rare, though it occurs in the BhAgavata. 

II 8. 21. 8 

The Hari'Hara form of Viahuu is referred to in 21. 103 and 105. 
This dual form of Viahuu and ^iva seems to be the same as the ^iva- 
NArAyaiia mentioned in the Matsyapuraua (Chap. 260), which gives 
directions for constructing the idol representing the form in question 

It is stated in VidyAranya’s 
Samkaradigvijaya (12. 7 — 8) that at a sacred place called Harilamkara, 
^mkara worshipped Hari and ^iva ‘who manifested the emblem of 
unity'f. The Hari-Hara form seems to be referred to here, which is 
mentioned also in the Harsbaoarita (chap. 4)V. 

The ‘White Hair’ of Vishnu 

While describing the Krishna incarnation, ^riharsba refers to Bala> 
rAma as the 'White Hair’ of Vishnu conceived as the Primeval Being, 
and identifies him with the serpent Ananta*. Krishna, Balarama and 
Ananta are, as a matter of fact, represented here as identical. The poet 
here follows the tradition preserved in the VishuupurAua^ that in order 
to save the earth from the oppression of the demons, Vishnu plucked 
from his head two hairs, the one white and the other black 

), ordained that the two mysterious hairs should be 
incarnate on the earth in the form of Balarama and Krishna respectively. 
Vishnu explained the oiroumstances relating to Krishna’s birth in 
Devaki’s womb, and said that prior to this, the serpent Ananta , a partial 

J Beetion 6, l. 59-74, summarised in Brshmannran. 
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inoarnation ^ iB[sr| ) of his own, will be born as ‘the part of a part* 
( ) in the form of Balarama. 

The tradition is referred to in the Mahabharatall and in the Bh&ga' 
vataf. Sridbarasv&min, in his commentary on the latter work, Bays that 
the black and the white hair refers to the colonr of Krishna and Bala- 
r&ma respectively. Hem&dri, on the other hand, in his eommentary on 
the Mukt&phala where the Bh&gavata verse referred to here is quoted, 
explains the word in the sense of ‘lord or possessor of happiness’ 
He quotes in his support a verse from the Narasimhapur&ua, 
which uses for ' 

Hem&dri’s explanation seems to be farfetched and artificial, and ^ridhara 
is no doubt right in taking in its usual sense of ‘hair’. The testi- 
mony of oriharsha’s verse is to the same effect. 

Radha 

^rlharsha refers to R&dh& in connection with the Krishna incarnation 
in 21. 84. It is not certain when the K&db& legend came into being, but 
Itftdh& made her entry into Kavya literature several centuries earlier 
than ^rlharsha’s time. Rkdhika is mentioned in one of the introductory 
verses of the VeuisamhAra composed not later than the eighth century. 
In the ninth century, ^uandavardhana in his Dhvanyaloka ( Chap. 2 ) 
cites a verse which alludes to Radha in the following lines — 

The poetic emotion inspiring this verse is almost as strong as in the Qita- 
govinda, and the advent of RadhA in Sanskrit poetry must have taken 
place considerably before Anandavardbana’s time. In the tenth century, 

II 206. 55 ( Knmbbakcnam ed. ) 8ee also quotation in !:§ridhara on Bhaga- 
vats 2. 7. 26 

t ^gnn %rTfWir%?r: 2. 7. 26. Sridha- 

ra says I ?Tirtr 5TT?T: I ^ 

* ftr?T i ^ jT%iT rwlw: i 5^- 

Wrfil^ I U?T; Hemadri. 

11 Hemadri remarks 

^ 5 
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TriVikrama refers to Radh&'a love for Krishna by way of wordplay§, in 
his Nalacampu ( Chap. 4 ); while Somadeva refers to the same topic in 
a more explicit manner in his Ya^astilaka ( Chap. 4 )1l. RAdhft and 
Ki'ishua are the subject of a sentimental verse twice quoted in the Saras- 
vatlkanthabharanaj. Among other writers, Kshemendra mentions 
Uftdha in his Da^avatfiraearitaf, and Qovardhana does the same in his 
7ry&sapta^atij‘f. The allusion to Radhft in the Naishadha is thus an 
interesting link in the literary fortunes of Krishna’s beloved in later 
Sanskrit poetry. It may also be mentioned that there was a drama 
called R&dh&vipralambha by Hejjala. Bamacandra refers to it in the 
commentary portion of his N&^yadarpani ( 1. 65 ) CDmposed in the 
twelfth century. 

In the Naishadha verse referred to above, Sriharsba addresses 
Krishna as '>'°d we have reason to believe that the 

fact of R&dh& being 'dear to Krishna as his life’ had become a stock idea 
by ^riharsha's time. In the Devibh&gavata we frequently find epithets 
conveying a similar idea ; for example, 

etc- The Davibhigavata is earlier than Sri- 
harsha ; and at any rate the epithet used by the poet seems to be based 
on some such PaurSnika text. We may here note that among the 
earlier Pur&uas, Badha appears as a goddess, and is treated as holy in 
the Padmapurauall, the Varahspurftua** and the Lingapur&ua]^. In our 
poem she is mentioned only as the beloved mistress of Krishna, but in 
tbs first half of the thirteenth century she appears in the role of a 

H ‘fife 5T TPTr 

5arRra*flTnEr?T; ji 

t 8. 170, 171, 170. 

it Verses 431, 508 eto. 

.„ *»..1.44. 

U 40. 

HH 0. 8. 02. 

I! Pataiakhands 50. 53 eto. 

*» 164.36. 

tt UttarArdba, 48. 14. 
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p»ramoBnt goddess in Soma^vara’spoem Surathotsava (1. 19), wherein her 
blessing is invoked along with that ofParvatl, R&ma, Krishna and others. 

The Twelve Idols of Vishnu and their worship 

In 21. 42 Nala is described as worshipping the twelve idols of 
Vishuuir. According to C&ndupaudita, the images are those of the 
twelve manifestations of Vishnu, namely. Kelava, N&r&yaua, M&dhava, 
Qovinda, Vishnu, Madhusudana, Trivikrama, Vamana, ^rldbara, Hrishi- 
keSa, Padmanabha and D&modara. The only difference in these idols 
is that the four emblems of Vishnu— the lotus, the conch, the maos 
and the discus — are placed by permutation in varying order in the four 
hands of Vishnu, as will be seen from the following list. 

KeSava — Couch, discus, mace and lotus, beginning from the upper 
right hand. 

N&r&yaua — Conch, lotus, mace and discus, beginning from the lower 
right hand. 

M&dhava — Conch, lotus, mace and discus, beginning from the upper 
left hand. 

Qovinda — Conch, discus, mace and lotus, beginning from the lower 
left hand. 

Vishnu — Conch, discus, mace and lotus, beginning from the upper 
left hand. 

Madhusudana — Conch, lotus, maos and discus, beginning from the 
upper right hand. 

Trivikrama — Conch, lotus, mace and discus, beginning from the 
lower left hand. 

V&mana — Conch, discus, lotus and mace, beginning from the upper 
right hand. 

^ridhara — Conch, lotus, discus and mace, beginning from the lower 
left hand. 

Hxishikeia — Conch, mace, discus and lotus, beginning from the 
lower left hand. 

Padman&bha — Conch, lotos, discus and mace, beginning from the 
lower right hand. 

D&modara — Conch, mnoe, discus and lotos, beginning from the upper 
right hand||. 

II According to the manuscript, both N&r&jana and V&mana are characterised 
by conch, discus, mace and lotos, beginning from the lower right hand. 
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The above list is based on the Skandapar&ua*, which gives four 
groups of six idols each, making twsntyfour in allt. It was obviously 
allowed to select twelve idols from these groups in the order given above. 

The Agnipur&ua ( Chap. 48 ) also mentions twenty four idols of 
Vishnu, of which the first twelve appear in the same order as in the 
above list, though the arrangement of the four emblems is different. 
The Ahirbudhnyasamhitll ( Chap. 26 ), on the other hand, mentions only 

twelve images in the same order as above, though here, too, the emblems 
appear in different combinations to those in other texts. 

The twelve idols of Vishnu correspond to the twelve months of the 
year; and aooording to certain texts, they are to be worshipped by turns 
in each successive month, and not, as in our poem, on the selfsame 
occasion. The Mahabh&rataV says that Kelava should be worshipped 
in the month of Agrah&yaua, Nar&yana in Pausha, M&dhava in Magha, 
Govinda in Falguna, Vishnu in Oaitra, Madhusudana in VaiS&kha, Tri* 
vikrama in Jyeshtha, V&maua in Xsh&dha, ^ridhara in Srivana, Hrishi- 
ke^a in Bhftdra, Padman&bha in Xsviua, and Dlmodara in K4rtika. 
This tradition is found also in the Vishuudharmottarapur&utf, and Apa* 
rftrka quotes some verses to the same effect in his commentary on 
Yftjaavalkya ( 1. 154 ) 1 |. The idols ars to be worshipped on the twelfth 
day of the month. 

We find, however, in the Skandapur&ua f Utkalakhanda, Chap. 43 ) 
that the twelve idols of Vishnu are to bo worshipped one by one every 
day, with twelve kinds of fiowers and fruits as well as other ofierings. 
The idols sbould be of gold, and placed on twelve pitchers, covered with 
copper dishes and wrapped in white cloth. This ritual is prescribed in 
connection with the Murti-panjara vow, usually lasting for a year. The 
idols are to be worshipped with the ‘twelve-lettered’ formula mentioned 
in our poem, but there is no reference to the Purusha hymn, to which 
Sriharsha gives prominence ( see below ). All the idols are, however, 
worshipped on the same occasion, as Nala does in our poem. 

This is a mistake. The neoessary alterations have been made from the 
Skandapnrana. 

* K&tikhanda, Chap. 61. 

t This is the maximum namber of arrangements available by permutation. 

I Anufftsanaparva, Chap. 109. (Vangavasi ed.) 

t Khanda I, obap. 159. 

II The eitation in Apar&rka mentions twenty four images ; the first twelve 

for and the second twelve for fxqrgnpiffs. 
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In the above verse, ^riharsha says Nala worshipped Vishnu with the 
twelve-lettered formula ( )• This is the wellknown 

sometimes called eqaivalent to ^ sf;}^ «TJT^ 

There are numerous references to this formula in the Pur|t< 
nas. The VishnupuranaJ speaks of the ♦, and the 

twelve-lettered formula along with the eight-lettered one ( 
sirCT^qiPT ) is held to be particularly sacred by the Yaishnavas. The 
Vishnudharmottarapurana mentions them together, and says that they 
can be used by Brahmatias as well as women and ^udras (Khauda I, 
Chap. 163)§, 

The poet further says that Nala worshipped Vishnu with the rites 
connected with the Purushasukta ( )• The Purusha 

hymn is essential in the worship of Vishnu, and the sixteen verses of 
which it is composed correspond to the sixteen items of worship 
in honour of the deity. The Padmapur&na says that each of these items 
(invocation, offering of water for washing and other purposes, perfume, 
incense etc) is to be accompanied by a verse of the Purushasukta as 
well as the basic formula ( ), which obviously refers to the 

twelve- lettered formula mentioned abovef. According to certain texts, 
the formula in question is the but both mantras ars held to 

be equally sacred. The application of the Purusha hymn, verse by verse, is 
explained also in Boms verses quoted by Apararka on Yajnavalkya 1. 101||. 
The deity is to be invoked with the first verse of the hymn ; the ceremo- 
nial seat is to be offered with the second; water for washing the feet is 

* Padtnapur&na, Uttarakhanda, 108. 26; Bbagavata 8. 16. 30. Also called 
Ibid. 8. 16. ■lO. 

t Part I, 6. 39. 

§ See also Bhagavata 6. 8. 

t i 

Padmapur&na, Uttarakhanda, 253. 68, 59 
C.'*. Bhagavata-^I^TTSJJ^fl^Hr H- 27. 41. Sridhara 

8«y8 i ?T«ir ^ w 

The Bhagavata (11, 27) refers to some mantras 
not found in the Padmapurana. 

II The verses are ascribed to Yogiyftjfiavalkya in the Madanapftrij&ta 
(Chap. 3). 
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to be offered with the third, and ao on till the sixteen Upac&ras are 
eomplated. The poet thna refers to the entire course of thedailj worship 
of Vishnu, when he says The of the « 

referred to in the following verse quoted by Aparfirka from the Nara- 
aimhapurfina — 

sra sfiT^fPr jsr: i 

II 

The Puru8haeukta*vidh&na includes Homa or oblation in the fire, wh'oh 
is also accompanied by the Purusha hymnj. It may bo mentioned that 
apart from the customary worship of Vishnu, there are special Vaishnava 
vows, for example, the Hamsavrata, the observance of which requires 

systematic contemplation of the Purusha hymn over a definite period. 

The Buddhist goddess TarS. 

There is an important reference to the Buddhist goddess Tar& in 
22. 136. The poet speaks of the custom of making a circle of camphor 
mixed with musk in the shrine of the goddessf. TarA is mentioned as a 
Buddhist deity also in the SryAsapta^ati of Qovardhanal) and the VAsa* 
vadattAT. More interesting is the reference to TArA in the Haravijaya of 
RatnAkara who flourished in the ninth century. TArA is mentioned in a 
hymn to Gaudi. in which the great goddess Candi is identified with the 
Supreme Being, and the poet says that she is called by some TArA, “whose 
origin has been seen i. e. who originated in the domain of AryAvaloka," 
and “who was born of lotus blos 80 (n 8 "§. With regard to the 
first epithet, SryAvaloka evidently refers to the great Bodhi- 

The quotation iu the MadanapArijAta reads ^ 

J ^ Vishnudharmottar* quoted In Viramit- 

rodaya (nSfrXTSpntr). The PadmapnrSna calls this Uttarakha- 

nd * 253. 78. 

^ ?rfN etc. 

NArAyana says mTHIT < 

II tffe: gerg i 

fW^t5S[rSrrftlI(rrf^ sp W II Ve«e 21. 

IT i 

§ H't fi g a *mi i 

^ WRT ^RidiwijhurgRlr; ii <7.64 
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eattva Aval okites vara who ia often oallad 5ry&valokite^vara, and wa 
Bod in the S&dhanam&lA, a oolleotion of ritual texts of Vajrayftna Bud* 
dhistu, that in a frequently repeated mystic formula the goddess TSrft, 
also called XryatArg, is invariably mentioned with Sryavalokite^varaJ. 
With regard to the second epithet, we may note that in the Sftdhanam&l& 
T&r& is always described as being seated on a lotus*, and sometimes as 
being evolved from the lotusf. The above references to TarS by non-Bud- 
dhist writers, and in works not dealing with religious matters, testify 
to the wide popularity of the T&rft cult in medieval India. Dr. B. Bha- 
ttacharya is of the opinion that the Ekaja^ form of Tarft was introduced 
in India by N&gftrjuna II in the seventh century, and we may add that 
T&rft is frequently mentioned in the early Mahayana work Xryamanju- 
£nkalpair. We need not here discuss the question when Tar& was 
admitted to the Hindu pantheon, but she already appears as a Hindu 
goddess in some of the earlier Par&nasl. Hatn3>kara also, in another 
veiae of the Haravijaya, represents Candi as shining among the eight 
^aktis beginning with Tara||. The eight ^aktis seem to be TarS, and 


etc. SAdlianamaia Vol. I P 178 (G. 0. S), P 192 etc. ‘';nT Wrafw- 

p 221 . 

WJT H»ft 

” P 237. Cf. AryamanjuJrikalpa Vol. II, P 501 (Trivan- 
drum Sanskrit Series) — ?TRT 'raw'l. 

# ibid., P 193 ; 

< 5 r i q p 204 eto. 

t ibid., p 176 ; dt«4.n^ m^rrnBrsrnrwn^?^- 

flR Ibid., P 178. ^ is the mystio letter repre- 

■entioK TfirA. 

e. g. ^ Vol. ni, p 021 etc. (Trivan- 

drum Sanskrit Series). Aooording to Kern, the cult of T&ra was pre- 
valent in Java in 778 A. D. See Winternitz-Gesohichte, Vol. II, P 379. 

§ e. g. Lingapurana P 780 (Jivananda’s edition). The DevipurSna often 
refers to T4r3, and says in one place 36 

11 ’wrar vnrfir f%gr i 

nvjisvtftr<*r«r 11 <7 . 111 
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th« seven MoiherelT, and T&r& is here oonoeived as a Brahminioal deity. 
T&r& seems to have been worshipped aide by side by both Hindus and 
Bnddhists, though the former in oouraa of time introduced many changes 
in the conception of her image and the mode of worship. There is some- 
times even a deliberate attempt to obliterate the Buddhist affinities of 
the goddess by representing her as a typically Brahminioal deity hostile 
to the Buddhistsl|. Yet, as late as the eighteenth century, the famous 
Tantrio commentator Bh&skarai'&ya|, in his commentary on the LalitA- 
sahasranama, describes Tara as a Buddhist deity, though he calls her a 
form of the great Hindu goddess Tripura*. 

The large number of references to Tara as an essentially Buddhist 
deity by poets and lexicograpbersf, and the elaboration of her cult in 
early Mahayana and Vajrayana texts prove the Buddhist origin of the 

^ Cl. sadhanamaia_jn^jT^g:a-jps?r^r voi. r, p 179. The 

eight f^aktis mentioned in the Prapsneasara Tantra 14. 72, 73 (Avalon's 
ed.) are different, and do not ine hide Tara. In the AryamanjuSrikalpa, 
Tftr& appears aa one of the eight MahamudrA deities (Vol. II, P 508). 

II fT«Tr wm wrfW Ji^r i 

fnrtirrsihT fTJTrf^^rr |i 

I skandapur.ana, Maiieivars- 
khanda, Chap. 47 of KniuArikAkhanda. 

J For the date see Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Voi. VI, P 187. 

. The term can hear mean only Buddhist, the word being 

used in the sense of Buddha also. The referred to by Bhas- 

kara is described in the 1®- 131 — and we learn that the six 

systems are i^aiva, Brahma, iSakta, Surya and Bauddha 

It aiay also be noted that the Jaina writer Gunaratna 
calls TArA a Buddhist deity in his commentary on Haribhadra’s Shaddar- 
lanasamuccaya (section on Baddhism)_?nTT^ P 

(B. I. ed.). 

•}• The Medini says The ViivaprakA4a says 

2T3T and Hemaoandra’s AnekArthasamgraha says the same 
thing. The Trikandatesha mentions TArA among twenty one Buddhist 
goddesses. 
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deity, and aa Dr. B. Bhattaobarya haa ahownf, there are many 
pointa in the description of T&r& in Hindu T&ntrio works, which 
cannot be underetood without referring to Buddhist ritual texts. Now* 
adays the worship of T&r& is found only among certain sections of 
Hindus in Bengal, and her Buddhist votaries are said to be confined to 
the hill tracts of Nepal^. We may contrast with this the widespread 
popularity of the T&rH cult in medieval India, as evidenced by the large 
number of Sfidhauasor manuals of worship incorporated in the Sftdhana- 
mftlA, one of the manuscripts of which was written in 1165 A. D.* 


*|- See his Introdnotion to the SAdhansmAlft (Section 9). 

^ See Introduction to Taratantra (Varendra Research Society). TarA 
was once worshipped by the Buddhists of Chittagong, and in the RAmn 
Magh dialect of that place she is called PhrA TArA, PhrA being the Bur- 
mese equivalent of AryA. The Buddhists of Chittagong no longer wor- 
ship TArA, but she is worshipped by the Hindus under the name Maga- 
dheSvari. See S. C. Das's Note in Chittagong Gazetteer by L. 0’ Malley, 
I. C. 8, 1908, P 66. ' 

# See Preface to SAdhanamAlA Tol. I. 



VOCABULARY. 


(n) 16. 8, an astrologically favourable moment (e. g. for a marriage). 

NarSyaua says 

Of. Ya^asfcilaka (chap. ^TJlf^^sr. The comm, says 

IT® frr^jsf flr’T^^TTi; 

^TT:, » champion warrior (nfT:3%C5®f^»itTr 12. 84 ). The 

Balar&mayana, Act 8 describes a fight between the champions or An* 
kakftras of RSma and Ravana-f%3j(%^t5n:^j^^^?j(p^qj 

srg^^ir^: i ct^ ?rjT, 

^Ttctt ^ ^ ^KV. \ g JUTif^q®. 

?r®T ^ ^ ^ rr^r ll The word secondarily means ‘rival’; 

•surpassing’; ’similar,’ e. g.,inNaishadba 11. 122.-q-<gTq ^ ;§^g ^... 

m MankhakaT. 11, 1. 43— 

«TiT5T^f5Fgw: ; ^ 9rT^?TT fmfaqTTTf « tt:. 

Narflyaua remarks in his gloss on 11. 122— a[ gg [ g: g 
Vi^vaprakasa, means 

ssrip 16. 20, pictorial designs e. g. ou a sword N&ri- 

yana says 

1 HT??fiT?:rorTg^^feBF5n^WTWRT ^'nr 

?y5r. Jinaraja says the same thing. V'idyftdhara says ^Ffg[FT^*lf^- 
JT^nwRfg'^j^T'JTT ^iJTJTfirar cr^T. 

16. 22, the blade of a knife or a sword | ^Ugt \ 

(dual) refers to the upper and lower portions or the two 
sides of a blade, Nftrflyana says 

Candupandita says ^fffg[?Tll. Vidyadhara 

says ?r^i: Jinaraja says 

?r® 3:*fl 

^5 (m) 2, 89, the top floor of an edifice (^T^irKSUTff^TT”* •••). 

10.127— 16. 129— sr^qi^g«nf^ 

12' 67, 'supplying an ellipsis’ (Apte). Hsire it means ‘coinple- 
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meat’, ‘that which makes an incomplete thing complete’ ( 

12. 10, the number three and a half 

VRTrlliflsT 11- 22, something unfavourable to oneself ^7- 

tr*TWI 1. 8S, indifference. See Trans. The word is explained also as 
(1) ‘impatience' (2) ‘instability’, ‘transitoriness'. See Narftyaua and 
Notes ( Extracts ). 

the word usually means a secondary rule prescribing some- 
thing to be used as a substitute when the thing first prescribed 
is not available. In 17. 12 the word is used in the sense 
of 'an inferior substitute’ 4f*nrf^* 

I II ). In 10. 22 it means ‘simi- 
lar’—^ ^ Cf. ■ 

3«5^fw?r^fr«^^^Jl,Yadavabhyudaya 9. 17 ; 

Surathotsava 13. 20. 

vgqtVR 10. 64. entreaty, supplication (^vqm^intlT^ 

3. 129, same as 

to flood ; to fill ( qfg^qqmrw 

12. 69; J^f?:^r?:^>qTqr^q^^5Tr5;iT?T 22. 59). 

qfqq^ 18. 18, an inner room ( qiqqri??r^jf^ ). Nftrayaua remarks 

The word occurs in 

Purnabbadra's Paficatantra ( BookI, P 120 )-q;n:iqq^^ ,’ 

qrq^^’8ni^?rfqg5f^r¥?ip?F:Rl.ibi<i- t io7. 

qrq^ (adv.) 17. 96, falsely, wrongly ( qfqsg qs^: qTgqqfqm% 1^- 
^ ^ ^oe also Apte. Narayana says qfqsg ‘In a con- 

trary or- hostile manner.' 

qmnnT ll. 51 , one’s native country ( ^ t’ClO- 

Amara says Ifsq^j^qfq^qvi ’ 

qf^gcq 5. 127, water. 

qfVigqtT^^ 1. 108, I the Airdvata elephant, Abhramu being his wife, 
qnqgq^q 12. 85 | The word qf^g occurs in Haravijaya 31. 29-qqT- 

which refers to the AirAvata elephant ; in Yalastilaka 
1 . 167 — sft*T9J«g ^ w gapTRqfsrqiq:; in Suratho- 
teava 4. 46 — qr^ 

qigjf 3. 86. limitless ( qig^e^lfbsi^igipsrf*^ ). 
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pC'tit refers to the nine Ambik&s or the goddaosea more 
commonly known ss the M&tria. As has bean painted out by Avalon 
in the Introduction (P 35) to the Prapaficas&ra Tantra, the Matris 
are seven — Brahmftni, Budr&nl, Kaum&ri, Vaish^vi, Vftrfthi, Aindri 
and CftmundA or Mahftbhairavi ; usually eight are spoken of and 
BOtnetimea nine ; otliers being Aparajit& and Narasimhi. It should 

e 

be, howc^ver, noted that there are occasional variations in the list of 
the Matris, The Skandapuraua (Kalikbau^a) mentions the follow* 
ing nine: ^r, ^nff, 

and (83. 83 of Uttarardha). Nine Matris are 

invoked in the Matri hymn found in the Devipuraua (Chap, 87), 
and the worship of the following nine is prescribed in the Brahina- 
vaivartapuraua (Prakritikhauda) 64. 87-88 in connection with the 
Durga cult— Hfrwfi sas[f 5T«II I Sira^nfisi m- 

tfCtftifjn# ?r«ar ii Jrvnsrl *7^ 

The Devibhagavata, on the other hand, mentions eight Matfie, 
namely, HTsfti »ff?c«i^i, 

and Jicra^ (12. 11. 67, 58). The characteristiss of these eight 
are described in detail in the Nityasboda£ikaruava belonging to the 
VamakeH vara Tantra (8. 126 ff), which goes on to say WJffWf 

The eight Matris mentioned above are 
enumerated also in the Prapaficasara Tantra 7. ll, and invoked in 
the Karnejapa hymn found in the Kulacudamsui Tantra (Chap. 8). 
The Devibhagavata in another place (9. 60) enumerates the eight 
Matris, but here Narasirahi is substituted for MahalakshmI. In the 
list of the eight Matris in the Devipurans (37. 83-90), RudrAui takes 
the place of Narasimhi or MahalakshmI, the other names being the 
same as in the Devibhagavata. Eight Matris are mentioned in the 
Lingapuraua (Purvardha 82. 96), in which a new name appears, 
Sgneyika in place of MahalakshmI or Narasimhi or RudrAui. The 
eight Matris mentioned in the Mantra mahodadhi of Mahidhara 
(compiled from earlier sources) are Brahmi, Narayaui, Mahelvari, 
Camuuda, Kaumari, Aparajita, Varahi and Narasimhi (8.17,18). 

There is another list in 1. 64, 65, which agrees with that found in 
the Devibhagavata 12. 11 (see above). The Varahapurana (Chap. 27) 
describes the origin of the eight Matris in course of diva’s fight with 
the Andhaka demon, and gives the following names: YogeSvari, Mahe* 
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^vari, Vaishuavi, BrahmAui, KaumArl, MAbendii, VArAhi and YAm! 
(YamadaiidadharA)^. The KathasaritfAgara refers to a groapof MAtria 
headed by NarAyau!, the other namea being not mentioned ( n g < 5rt^t- 

56. 76). Here the MAtria are deaoribed 
aa being accompanied by Bhairava. The MAtrie figure prominently 
in TAntrio ritual. They are invoked alao during the Ordeal of 
Balance (vrgf ^S ^)- The Vyavaharatnayukha (P 65. Kane’a ed.) 

iTr?R JUJfrRfs i ar^t 

?T«JT 1 ^ ^rg?t3l mcTC: I1 Hema- 

candra’a DvyA.^rayakavya (19, f 9) refers to a or a house- 
hold temple for the worship of the MAtris (Comm, gays HI' 

'pllJT ^^?n«Tr interesting to find that the marriage 

rites take place in the 

’wd*?, fiiH 6- 65); complete, perfeot(^. 

t5i:i^; 16. 8) From ^ (o-€t?ia+?f5 ). 

4i- 101. a verse in which the first half is spoken by one person 
and the second half by another. Versos 4. 102 — 9 are examples of 
ArdhasamasyA. See Trans. 

16- 61. » playful movement aP2rr^?!F®). Na- 

rAyana explains the word as OAiidupanditasays 

11. SO, a branch root of a banyan tree 
^^1%:). Gf- Kausikasutra 7. 67. 6 — Bflgioim 
(iu connection with Upanayana). 

16' '26. brought near (3I^I^^rd®fT|5?-^q«i:). From <57^7?:, 
the near bank of a rirer. 

10.8. (1) a mythical serpent (2) a mule. 

9. 119, an astrological calculation for determining the character 
of a birth (g*nSWa^^^BlFir?IT5T:)* "^^e word occurs in a verse 
which is in all probability an interpolation. See Notes. 

!• 63. i rresistible 

15. 54, inborn, natural (^TIlTIT^^JntTljftrTT). NArAyanasays 
sfif: 57 arsTTSiPT: wrwrl^^: i 

t The Yishnudharmottara Purfina (Part I, obap. 226), on the other hand, 
enumerates a large number of Matris created by Siva to destroy the 
magic forms of Andhaka that arose front the letter’s blcoj. 

H This enumeration is based on a quotation from PitAmaba given ip an 
earlier section (P 53). 
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WRfRftnf. ^ftmkarabh&shja aaya 

•••'.- ftjg 

^9T«fri(. where Bh&matl ezplaine the 

word as Cf. ^aipkaradigvijaya 13. 19~^ 

W3rRfe^3^l% ft% %ITg Forw5n(%^ 

cf. AnySpade^a^ataka (verse 5) — ^ 

^nn RtTTSnf^^: (Kavyamala. Part IX). 

Vnra' (“) I^- 16, drums and similar instruments 

«^*fn!^). 

WF?T:35fT 19- 65. a maid servant of the inner apartments. Oau(lapau- 
(Jita reads Narayana mentions this as a variant and 

says ffcT 353[. 

19. 28, the custom of drinking before a meal some water from 
the hollow of the palm by stretching out the little finger, keeping 
the other fingers closed (ftlf|[^r%W*Tt»T «Tt7§!TfWcTtIT3^5, «Kf^cI* 
?T5T5|ftT^ !%g I 

4T5Rf^ nfcT II ). The word is spelt 

also 9r^3[R, VnrblTf^ and <T(*T tS(l R- >s believed that the XpoSa> 
na ceremony turns the food into nectar, and should be accompanied 
by the appropriate formula. Cf. g 

l^rfgl l%^'N:«rW«»^ll Brahmapurana quoted 

in Viramitrodaya (Ahnikaprakasa), Cf. giff^qT :0T’F- 

5^r WSfJT I ^n’TW^ fiRf ll Brahmapu- 

raua 163. 18. The custom is prescribed in Yaj&avalkya 1. 31-^51- 
g#cr i «r«TtsjjW^«n3.^ ^rf^Rrerfif m- 

II Mitakshsra says 3^ 

®f3n gsfR. Apurarka says 

?n’Tr5rT(^)5rt%?if. Cau^iipaiidita says — ( ^' ** 

wqwR^) wis«Tin3g?ft^?c?5n55^ hit 

*it^g sri^: ^ n^ww’TfifTR i cr^tRT^— 

VIRi^cIT ?T«II I ^t4w^ flfUftlHI II Vidya says 

^1%^ gCi^ ^TtJTTPT wIsTin^ «nfff?iaiiC[5T ?t5i 

w^pSwn^qsTi^H^i T%?i aw «iRg ^ ^tt^w'itor w- 
1%. Narayana says 9nanTnaa^5n «CT»r ^^ 8 fa^g i% 

awcaf^, ^^Tg’a?ftT% naiaa:. Narahari makes a similar 

remark. 
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The word extremely rare in the Kftvya literature. 

It ie uaed also in Anargharaghava 7. 

WT^iswi^ gsft^ I fVuf^ ii 

Rnoipati remarks 

^VI 6- 62, from ^niT, “*<>» ( l%9r^ «?«?I5Tl). Of. Navaea- 

haeaDkaoarita 15. 7 — VT^W^^ft?rt5rf^f^f^?TWf^^T|F5IT 

7. 66, (l)adj. worthy of being embraced (2) n (m), a kind 
of drum described as having the shape of the tail of an ox. 

WW’W, (1) flow*’ water 2. 26. Naraya- 

iia and Narahari remark (2) an application 

of paint or whitewash. 15. 12. Here thsword is 

variously explained. See Notes. Nnrayaiia and Isanadeva eay that 
VT(^*7>T ‘a rice paste mixed with turmeric, a composition which 
seems to have been uaed in painting walla and doors. Cf. Bengali 

«rn?t^isiT> 

6. 119, extremely charming ; that which never satiates, but 
gives unlimited satisfaction si5ff€E|Jift?r^f^. 

Amara says There 

is another form of the word — Caii^upainjita explains 
the verse in accordance with both the forms and 

He says 351 ^5^3^ 

35rf ^;r 3>aip7 3 ^ 

qfrirr. 5 hr (^^(3 1 ‘‘ 33 ^^ 3 ^ 3 51133” (.Haia- 

yudha’s Abhidhauaratnainala 2. 195) | 3 ^ ^(^3(3^ 3^^3 
333^, 33^ I 33 (k fl[3l 5313313*^ I 

(3) %^3^ ?Err»^f«3^ g>?r35r3ri^ 53?^3^3 t, 331 3 (^ 33 ^ 

^IC31?:3^ €333 ^ S53^qT3r €r^^3^I 3^1^31 3^3 3 I 

^ 3^'[l'%3f3T3; I ^3! 5^13^3 3J^a3>€% 313 ^3.Sf3j 
'5rrff%53r»i331 I €r333^^53W* 3Tr^rfI?F3f%33?3^ 

313 53I<S33J^ 1 The word in the form 3|'^333; thus means (1) in- 
satiable (speaking of a person) (2) something which fails to satisfy 
by increasing the desire for it. The form 3n3333i tbe more 
common, and the other commentators explain this form only. Kshirs- 

t Ms. A reads 3^35R3r3T% 

* Ms. 13^333. 
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Bvftmin in his oomm. on Amara saya Wf* 

The word is repeated many 
times in the Satas&hashk& Prajfl&p&ramit& (B. 1.) P 23 

j^’T^prr ?Ri«iPT?r«m^sw^liirjmR*n# 

3^^PT«n*T^ «lj& »“d so on. It occurs also in 

Ya^astilaka (chap. 1, P 176)--^^rasT^igr^qpT?ft?:j^; ; in Har- 
sh aoarita (chap. SfRrcJ^. The form 

occurs in Haravijaya 27. 76 — Alaka in his comm 
quotes the following definition — ‘q 
Ot Dharma^armabhyudaya Kavya 2. 4 — 

10. 57. a throne (^Tf^RTS cnsfffiSr Ri^rmOf- 

qnf<T 18. 2. artificial, not inborn ^nJrtft<rJTtT4r 

if 

20. 21, this is the correct reading tor found in N&rftyaua. 
Sea Notes. Narayaua, however, mentions as a variant and ex- 
plains it as a kind of bamboo— rTirtf^qrwW 

^^*t«T3frfT^r^ i 

I CAudupaudita takes in its usual sense of 'sugar- 
cane', but the reference to pearls makes it prac- 

tically certain that the word here means 'bamboo' as stated by NA- 
rAyaua. There are frequent references to pearls being found in 
certain bamboos. Of. Naishadha 22. 

(NArAyaua says 3n?fl gjRf). Cf. also Yo- 

gavAlish^ha (Sthitiprakaraua) 35. ^^fqrf^q 

f RRf %iJJRt«RPIRr 63. 23. 

fWra 1- 9. oliarcoal R^SJcTT f%^3K?FT?r[jr- 

qiqj^: q^). The reading is found in NArAyaua and Malli. 

CAudupau(Jita (Ms. A) reads but Ms. C reads 

VidyAdhara reads ^ jf(^, but the accompanying Text has 
nadeva reads and mentions as a variant. Narahari 

reads and mentions as a variant. Both Malli and NA- 
rAyaua remark that is a vernacular word (yrRlJOps^ or 

, The word is, however, included in the Vaijayanti lexicon 
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(wWR»5«fT OWJ'mi^fl^Wrer: ‘‘ “ extremely 

rare in literature. It is found in Appayadikafaita’a Siddb&ntateSa* 
aamgraha (chap. I)-?r«rrf^ 

$rTl?^rsi5nR5ft^^W TSTm^Or?!! (Ohowkhamba ed. P 228. 1916). 

11- 77, overflowing if ?T5?r ^)‘ •^®®- 

to Cftiidupandila, who refers to the Vishiiupuraua, an 
river is one which goes beyond the limit of the territory to which 
it belongs. See Notes. 

vords uttered during sleep. 

’'■*■'“8* overflowing N&rayana remarks 

standing on the tiptoe. 

flrrfJr, 53 ; 16. 122. 

Of. Va98vadatta-^TWfiir5JTf^^[^^f5rR^!TT*lR^‘'T^*ftf^^W?RR- 



10 81, in gr^q^iir^ Both 

and are terms of the Nyaya philosophy. The former 

means 'enunciation' and the latter definition’. The Vateyayana 
Bhashya 1. 1. 2 says rT^ffif^^qT- 

Jlfqsqq^ifqJt >arJT^ 

18. 103, a kind of camphor. Oandupandita remarks that it is 
found in Qauda. 

q8[*T 7. 40, (1) n. a betel nut (2) ra. anxiety 

Of. Sryasaptaiiati (Verse 287)— fqqur ?:iJT- 

mq??n I JTt^qcTT 11 Comm, says w%?f5F- 

^ I q% ^Tjff^rrjjqqq I. 

3' 98, (1) n. the Dliattura flower (2) adj. mad 
5C: RCSl 5R':q^lTri wqgff^q). 
qqqf 10. 97, smearing, painting (^f>q^5iJ^ i%C%q«jfRrq[,). 

15. 58, a deposit. In Smriti it means a thing left in the care 
of someone in a sealed box without disclosing the nature of the 
contents; the article is to be returned to the owner exactly in the same 
condition. See Yajflavalkya 2. 65. The word is here used simply 
in the sense of ‘a deposit’—qr^fq^t^liqt^'i^fr^^q^j; ^ ^q^Kpi 

qqq^ 11. 28, a country (^sr^fq^jr^qq^qiTRiRq). 
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5 - 4. a qualifying attribute, 

See also Notes and Extraote. The 
Vilvapraka^a says The word 

is used in this sense in Bhagavata 1. 9. 25 ff— sfjh- 

T^(«!irtT3?j^[qr?Trq^ i i 

II 

<%VT!»T^: I (.Ccmiii. says |?:{»?WnTVq|W7rP-fVqf ?»>^irf?TniTq fq- 

*1*0 >“ Ahirbudhnyasamhita 20. 11, 

» 

i2- I Rsi^tf^r: I 

^IfvrTrqqiW^ II 

Nirft^’aiia explains as ‘mode’, ‘oategory’ This 

meaning is particularly appropriate, as the Naishadha passage quot^ 
ed above is based on a statement of the Mahabbashya 1. 1. 1 which 
rune thus—ggf^SI W*TITq>I^, ^PStTiq- 

SfsrasT^I^, It will be seen that ^rihar- 

sha uses the word in place of With regard to the 

various modes or categories of learning, t>f our poem correS' 

ponds to ^(^iqTq ; qfq; to explained by Kaiya^a as 

to sqq^f^; and to (i. e. «t^qiqq). qqif^ >8 

used in the sense of in the following passage of the Rasagangit- 

dhara (chap. 1)— ^ msj’ 

f^wnHST^fi I ^ ^ !T^rwi'5r?ntr{%?^q?3[rrqT!TT (%^RTf7§i?wrwf' 

^rm: qqi^cft: (Benares ed. P 60). 

It. 51, a sound produced by women by blowing into the hollow 
of the palm on an auspicious occasion like a marriage (q;t^ qiH^f' 

II)- Nftrayaiia remarks that the Custom of mak* 
ing this sound is prevalent among the women of Qauda, and the 
poet here refers to a custom of his own country 
*TT^T)* There is, however, nothing to warrant N§.rftyajia’s state- 
ment, as references to the Uiulu sound are found in writers belong- 
ing to varioQS parts of India. The word is used by Murftri in his 
Anargharaghava in connection with Sita’s inarriagef. MurSri is 

qr^Nrt ^ l 3- 65 
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believed to be a Kashmiri, but Baeipati in his oommeaUry on the 
play remarks that the Ululu sound is made bj women of the South 
on an oeeasicn like a marriage||. According to SCallin&tha, the ons* 
tom is prevalent in the North 

is found also in the NaranSr&yau&nanda of the Jaina writer Vastu* 
pftla who flourished in Quzarat in the thirteenth century, and ie better 
known as a statesman. He uses the word in liis poem in oonneotion 
with the marriage of SubliadrA and ArjunaV. Aiuaraoandrs, a con- 
temporary of Vastup&la, also uses the word in his Padmananda Ma- 
h&k&vya in the description of the marriage of the Jaina Tlrtham- 
kara 9iBhahha§. The Ululu sound has, in fact, been brought into 
epecial oonneotion with the marriage festivities by certain later 
writers on Poetics. Amaraoandra and Arisiraha in their KAvyakat- 
palata include Ululu among the topics to be ’described in oonneotion 
with a marriage (1. 5. 86). Ululu is likewise included in the similar 
lists found in Deve^vara’a KavikalpalatA (3. 86) and KeSavami^ra's 
Alamkara^ekhara* . 

*The word is onomatopoetio in origin. Cf. Greek ololugi 
'any loud cry, mostly of a joyous kind (unlike Lst. ‘ufu!afus),a8edby 
women invoking a god’ (Liddel and Scott), In Latin ulvUare 
means 'to cry, to shout’, but ululatus often means 'a cry 
of lamentation'. Cf. '/eminarum ululatue.’ The word 
occurs in the ChAndogya Upanishad 8. 19. 3— gTff y ST W gT 

^ STRTJTC^ 

WTT Here the word means 

simply 'a loud shout’. Samkara takes it as an adjective and thinks 
it is a vaiiatiou of 

Snandagiri, on the other hand, says 

17. 1. a wave ^glwfnerH.). 

Uoaya8undaiikath& P 81. 


11 I ftrarfmroV 


II 

i 


fWfwrc I 



15. 17 



9. 03 


" The KavikalpalatA (B. I. ed.) says The Al- 

amk&raiekhara (E. S. S.) reads but the variant given in 


the footnote seems to be the oorreot reading, in the Benares edition of 
the E&vyakalpaUt& (1931) seems to be a mistake for 
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7. 66, a kind of drum, defined as 

3nci% 19- 26. >“ *f5n% i f^?T- 

wRTTtrs? II ‘® elucidation and 

elimination. Nariyana aaya !r^»r5ir|: 

W?T» Jinaraja remarks 5^?T(^ST?rRi; 

3151 1 3!K5«irf^ 

3tf''5??r5r ^Jn«TT%JHTTr^^?!jlfj%?f^ri%. 3^t 

is thus the power to ditoover and comprehend the hidden aspects of 
the matter under discussion ; while is the apjthcation of the 

critical faculty involving the rejection of what is objectionable, 
Both ;j 5 or and i“®l“ded among the eight Dhiguuas 

or intellectual qualities, the others being 

jgfJT sto- Cf. Hemaoandra’s DvyS^raya Kftvya 1. 182 — qrirr^Rr ^r- 
and commentary thereon. The eight qualities are some' 
what difierently enumerated in the Batna commentary on the Filu- 
pata work Qauakarika, and collectively known as V&sa in the P&$u> 
pata system. 5TCmviI?:t5f5rTtff^SI5p^*TPWrR«nf«IWlf<T(^%KniTf 
^9rr rTTi^si^ fti%: i w|sTsr^?jlTft 

(Q- S. P 17). 

combined means ‘full discussion’ ‘consideration of the 
pros and cons’ (Apte). The expression occurs in Ahirbudhnyasam- 

9 

hita 20. I I 

tq’f^STf^'TTT?:: II ; in Natyalasira 33, 12 — 

® ®*®° i“ VishuudharmottarapurSiia (f|[^q- 

«?I^)-?r%?rT^K?rT^5r 6- 5 (w^^i^^rr). Ha^a- 

datta on Gautamadharmasutra 3. 10. 46 explains as 

lit : bearing the same burden (nq» ^1 +)^) ; similar (<R[q»7l5- 
6.65); belonging to the same rank 
^njj; 10. 90). Ct Anargharfighava 1. 39 — 

!• 121, standing on one leg (sr^If^iSTfS^T 

). 

11. 76, a moon worshipper. 
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22. 66. belonging to the time just before the evening 

6. 81, a point of excellenoe (arnn^ f%*RT: ’TClPt)- Narftyaua 
explains the word as MallinStha as Caudu- 

paudita as sr%gr^'lft. 

^ 22. 66. a funeral ground :)• 

18. 18 in The word ooourain a verse not found 

in the earlier oommentators. N3.r&yuna explains it as meaning a 
coloured window curtain 

I etc.). The literal mean- 

ing 'a counterfeit wall' ia also applicable. See Trans. 

RkRlWnr ornamental designs painted on the cheek 

10. 8, (1) a mythical serpent often mentioned in the Pur&^as 
(2) a blanket. 

1, 88; 16. 31, a variety of the citron tree ^{k- 

18. 60, (in I®- 1^4, 

(in ^^3 ^0» » to caress; to fondle. Vid- 

yadhara remarks He makes a 

similar remark on 

8. 120, a mature sprout; the middle sprout of a leaf (;|fq{q^(;(; 7 q. 

Narayaua says I 

1 R«IR(Tf:^q^T R«!TRf^fr^€!llf^7:fRrRIrf; Narahari says 
Malli following Amara explains the word as 
Narayaua quotes VisvaprskaSa 

•ft^ *11^ R>5T7»RI^.’ The reading in the printed edition (Ghow- 

khamba, P 107) is corrupt — •n3l%3CriR^5r5Rf^ I 1^4- 

nadeva says remarks (probably quotes 

from some other commentary) — 

18. 22, a pigeon. The word occurs in this sense in Sryasapta- 
^ati (Verse 597)— also in Dharmafiarmabhyudaya 

Kavya 10. 31— RJvTCRiRRqra'feg. 

R»5ai^ 8. 99, a goldsmith (^?j Rrq|(^f 
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Hemaeandra derives the word thua-^^ 

wmf?t m, «r?r ^• 

Of. %qi !; 4Tg t ^ i g?5Ri; 

^ linrs ll TiUkamanjari; JT^PTlf^rW^H^r^ 

^>re; jrft?nw:s Mukund&nanda Bhaua (Verse 255) ; 

Harshaoarita (chap. 1). 

Bibhitaka tree, from which dice ware made. 

N9 

6. 65, the sage Nftrada (^rf^tl^ir 

if^^TITrtT ^ sacred site near Badarik&lrama. Cf. VarahapurAua 

162. 67, 68— 

'sr ^ ^ i 

*1^ g w*n«m «r« wnf ^figq^ ^ ii 

?rf^ 'Tq# qf h « 

Kalpagrtma is sacred to the Vaishnavaa It is stated in the Padma- 
par&ua (Uttarakhauda 71. 307) that the hymn to Vishuu containing 
his thousand names will, in the Kali Age, be taken to Kalpagrama 
by N&rada. The word is found also in the YaSastilaka ( chap. 2 )— 

j commentator takes it in the 

sense of ‘heaven’, ^riharsha says tn*l(¥rnn^. I qR?7* 

inuRTfNW ii 20. 106. 

tRTIT^ 18. 6; 21, 37, lit: Cupid’s arrow, a kind of incense. The follow- 
ing definition is cited by NarSyaua under 18. 6 — 

qqirswif^ir^iqt: i ?r1ir: q?T: ii wr- 

^ ijqr:- 

17. 94, a Vedic rite performed to bring rain 
5^ The rite is called because floor made 

from a plant named Karira is mixed with honey and used in making 
balls for the purpose of oblations. A characteristic feature 

of the rite is that the sacrificer puts on black clothing, a symbol of 
the colour of the rain clouds. The Maruts are addressed as follows- 
qqq: fqqf* The flour is 

mixed with honey by addressing the waters, of which eleven names 
are recorded. See TaittiriyasamhitA (Xnandalrama ed.) 2. 4. 7 ff. 

and S&yaim thereon. As regards Karira, S&yaua describes it as the 
sprout of a creeper resembling the Soma plant. In another place 
(1. 8. 3) he says that according to some, it is the fruit of the 
date palm. 
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The K&riri is called Hemaoandra ia the Dvyairaya 

Kavya 8. 105— Comm, eaya ^nff- 



(n) IJ. 60, 104, a magic charm prepared with herbs (j^^; ^ 

j sniiit^w^T^^iwi 

The YaSastilaka (chap. 3) refers to the herbs used lor the 
purpose of 

«Tt6T‘. (Com“ s^y® IRH »5j?ni^ 

?IWT 3 IRra: SI^Ri: ®''C). The word is used in Mankhaka 3. 12 — 

fkm: ^r4T!J^^3l%>I^: 5^.*;*“ Dharma«armabh- 

yudaya 15. 59— ?nJ!Tf?r W *1 

in Vatsaraja’s Kiratarjunlyavyayoga (Verse 9) — 

* 1 ?^. ’* 

the sense of ‘a magic influence’; ‘something that charms or captivates*, 
e. g., in Anargharaghava 3. 16 — OfnW 

Dharma^armabhyndaya 17. 12 — ^h... 

?JffT^^§rvi5asrv:n5ft ; >“ Yikramanka- 

devaoarita 8. 2, 9. 69— gsTt ^Trai^Wr- 

Cf. also ^ifJcT: ^TT^^ftr- 
^r4^T9T ® verse quoted in the Rasagangadhara 

(Benares ed. P 59). 

Strictly speaking, is what is known as a magic 

rite with roots or herbs to bring someone under the influence of 
another. Kshirasvamin says ^J^Ir^q-f^/^gprfrfr^Cq eif^, 

Ruoipati on Anargharaghava 3. 16 
explains it as Qopinatha in his Samskararatnamala Vol. 

^(^**®*i'^4§rania ed.P510)while referring to certain popu'ar observances 
in the bride's chamber in a marriage quotes a ^ankhayauabhashya to 
the effect that some women practise on the ocoasicuKarmaua or magi- 
cal rites, which the bridegroom should avoid. These rites were most pro- 
bably designed to make the bridegroom subservient to his future wife. 

The word occurs in the following Kavya texts— 
Balaramayaua 3. 6— ; Haravijaya 

46, 22 »xrirr^er/^ ^ ^qtg ; Magha 

18. 
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irrwan 2 ^ ®0, driving From fn^pi%, to driva, 

found in Simavidhan* Brfthma^s 8, 3-an: snSTlS^mSTn^iTVr^m- 
sniil ; Yadavabhyudaya 6. 9— j 

Haravijaj a 6. 3<5-ffjnW..*«t?rafilf 

22. 91, Qaruda. 

qri^ 16. 18, a buffalo, in «MCT^C=irf^«rr^C> Cf, Anargharaghava, 

2, 44, an emotional oomplex usually of a woman ; a state of 
mental agitation in which there is a confused feeling of anger, grief, 
joy, fear and the like in the presence of the beloved (r^f^ 
ar^ Alamkara term 

frequently used in the Kavyaa, e. g , in Mankhaka 14. 44-qqqjq. 

29 . 45, n. so— 

f^riTw^ CRg% sffsi nrpanrr ^rff rrntf^A- 

(Alaka quotes the following definition-“ 5 js^ 

^ ^>iTr gfiftrcmrg 5ff» niffflL ' 

3l^:^crisr^: «”l ; >“ Yagas- 

tilaka (Chap. 1)— 

’ft5r^»T ^5 ; »“ Abhinanda’s Ramaoarita 24. 60 — 1 % q 

tTTSJ^ #5TWi: /5* ^cT I RW?! RTififttOr 

I’ ^ and in Furusbottama’s YisbimbhaktikalpalataS. 30— 
R%RR(!ff RRl. The Yadavabhyudaya 10. 
62 speaks of of men— 

f^cfr: I #!Tr ^ ix ®®«“ 

that the word is sometimes spelt is illus- 

trated in Magha 7. 37_^fn;TRRft?TtR^fl%<nff 
(^3Rft: I ftrmR ?:^!t s;«is?n; xjsprt 11 

17. 211, a tree fli...) ; 18. 26, a pot, in 

which is the earlier reading for See Notoa 

18. 9, in nostril, gpf j means 'a hut.’ 

5PfS/^fT, «p5fR?I 21. 80, it is an Alar^kAra term signifying the obstruo* 


tive yet graceful movements of a young woman pretending to be 
angry at the importunities of a lover. 


Here the word means simply 'graceful movements' 

It is used in Ku^^nimata 
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(verse 161)— ^W?f8 3 ^^^rftTS^ I 55^* 

Brihatkathamsnjapi 

9. 2. 1281-2—^ i wgfJr- 

« ; >“ Haravijaya 8 . 22 -f ^ ^ H I^ ^^ ^P»g#- 

^car f W WJTJ. 

1 * 14| a circle pat roand a word to indicate that it is cancelled ; 

2. 95, a eirole 91 gi ngg wm qif^m)- 

7 . 95 , twisting round (as the trunk of an elephant). 

10 - 116. » ring, a wheel (^f^ 555?^^ ^311 ^Tf^f- 

3rJT ft»J^). 

S:aC^ (“) 1 ® - 1 3, an ugly body or shape Nara- 

yana says ^ ^^U Candupandita and Vidyadhara 

say the same thing. 

22. 7, (1) red arsenic (2) a bad dancer. 

!!• 48, ruby TSanadeva remarks that 

it is one of the four kinds of rabies — qi P li Tq i q r 3 rf^lFEr 3 q[q^— 

‘ir<!nnn!nir’, 'fic?fttnrRrq»', 

16. 19, he who gives the bride in marriage (imntT^l). 

16. 91, 107, boiled rice. 

^“rk aloe wood. Narayana remarks 

qi»q: I ^ ^ qjTgqftgiu:- 

7. 85, (1) a field (2) the deity known as Kedara, a form of 
^iva ; also the famous site of pilgrimage known as Kedftratirtha. 

The poet says ^^(?:*nsrrf^('^qq^ni^5qqTq 

Nar&yana remarks 3I!9^. 

Candupandita says ?j: etc. Vidyadhara saya 

^rqT?:^q 9 t^qr:- Narahari says ^^fTfqq 

ar^wqfqr ^n^jqqtrtwJT 3 t?*i Malli says 

^ 1 ?:: Vis ve^ vara says the same thing. N&rA* 

ysua and Yilvefi vara quote the ViSvaprak&ls— IQ'iitl %qr* 
^qi^qi 6 Tq)l*' Malli and the printed edition of the Vi^vaprakaSa 
read ‘^ 151 ?:: ^f4f ’ Malli remarks ^>^%;riT iqn^^qa |*q- 

^rm f^qpm:. 

Occasional references to the Qod Ked&ra are found in the later 
Kftvya literature. In Hemaoandra’s Dvyftlraya K&vya we find 
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KumAmpala, king of Qazarat. repairing the temples of Ked&ra l^ira 
and Somanatha. The temple of the former is referred to as 

20. 90 (Comm, says The idol is referred 

to in 20. 91— Vastupala, also of Quzarat, 
makes a curious reference to Kedara in that he compares the buffa- 
loes lying in the sun to an idol of the deity-jrsgrj^ 

mi ^13521^, i 

II NaranSrayauftnanda 8. 65. Of. also Nagaraja’s Bha- 
vafiataka (verse 98)— q: «^I?:«I^?:!%f^3»T^STgin^n'%.^-SIIOT^'sr- 
qf%1T«T5^vrl: ^rtff^cTIpisrJTl (Kavyamala, Part IV). 

It is also noteworthy that there is a ^iva-linga called Kedared- 
vara located in the snowy region of Kedara, and it is probable 
that ^riharsba has either the deity or the sacred site in his 
mind, to judge from his reference to ‘snow* in the verse in 
which he speaks of Kedara fiFTSOTCff^^fr^ etc). In this 
connection we may refer to the ^ivapurkria (Jhanasamhita, chap. 47) 

which describes the origin of KedareSvara on the snowy peak of 
Kedara (‘?r^ I 3>jf 

18. 97, Cupid’s wife Rati. 

7. 77; 21. 162, a Cakravaka bird 

II Haravijaya 

23. 12. 

(1) ®u*I| extremity, limit, alternative. *f 

Cit ?T « «r3cr 13 36. Here 

means 'alternative'. Cf. the word 'Ihe true limit or alter- 

native’ used as an epithet of the Ultimate Reality of the Madhya- 
mikas (Bodhicaryavatarapahjika, P 354). The word may be 
taken to mean also 'theory or doctrine’ in Naishadha 13. 36. The 
word is taken in this sense by ^mkara in his comm, on the Qauda- 

padakarika— i 

n ^wnkara says q;>a5i: m TT5«F . 

(2) In 21. 88— the word is used in its Bud- 
dhist sense, ‘a mode of predication’, ‘a category of existence’. The 
four Ko^is are mentioned in the following verse— ^ 
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I ?fT^ 1ll«7i5^W f^l*. a quoted 

in the Bodhicary&vat&rapafijtk& P 359 and the Advayavajrasam- 
graha P 19*. See also Notes 21. 88 and Appendix I, Seotions IV 
(o) and V (b). Of. Lank&vatarasutra— ITfTlT^ 

I «w?rc (p 121 . Faso. 1 . 

ed. S C. Das and S. 0. Vidyftbhushana 1900). 

(3) In 21. . ..tftfr^r- 

word means ‘a series', 'a sucoessioj^’, 

Nftrftyans says I 

.4 

Gauddpaudita, however, explains the word as ‘resemblanoe’-^^i^[- 

?!lf aseq ^€qr. 

VidyS>dhara and I^Sinadeva take as an adj. and explain it as 

(ui) 11. 18, matted hair. 

22. 59, a kind of sugarcane black in colour 

The word occurs in YaSastilaka 

(Chap. 3)--iiK|sijqfrTtTlp?T5^qn<lfiC’tSnRSI?!l{^f^ |h^ ; also in 

Balaramayaua, Act 5-x(^ \ ^ 

^24, belonging to or coming from all sides 
® multitude of people coming from every region). 

5. 64, Indra. 

5. 64, an owl. 

5pf5 19. 45, the planet Saturn ( tJftTinigJTlsKf^: ). 

123, an arrow with a razor-like blade at its tip ^ 

). Hemacandra says 
srlfs aif^ Abhidhanaointarnaui 3. 444. 

See also Apte under ^^ST. Rucipati in his oomm. on Anargharft- 
ghava 4. 47 ( refers to another form 

* Of. Aryadeva’s CatnhSatika (ed. H. P. Sastri] Verse 192 and Candrahlrti 
thereon — %% Candrakirti says 

^^WT9r^raRr«T ^rf^Rr i »n^r7«f5i%i?rJTcmrr^ ?T«rf^frr i 

j ?T^?*r?ir«raN^*T sihr^rfiifcr 

jnPT%?rg. 
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of the word. vie. ^ vrn?ft^^- 

eTf^?T?snqc. i ‘^?rrsrfT%?r^?:sr^^;’ f^itr, ‘^*t- 

^?:55cii«TRra«5^^iTr*rr ^srg^:’ fsnr ^ o^rUF^rf^. See also 

CSudupaudita’s remarks on 12. 66. 

21. 5, practice of arms 

.,C&udupaudiba says 

^T On 21. 6 he takes in the sense of ‘a 

gymnasium.’ Vidyadhara quotes the Prstapamartauda-^<:^ 5j-jT. 

\ ^5^ srmTin^-srff^r^ (Ms. b 

reads for The word is used in the sense of ‘a 

gymnasium' in a verse of the Prat&parudrayalobhushaua P 83 — 
The Ratnapaua commentary says 

Ifflf^ai^rSTJCrrar, Ratnasaua comm, adds 

gjRsft. 

is used in the sense of ‘practics of arms' in Anargharfi.- 
ghava 4. Ruoipati quotes Hara- 

v«li-«l¥!Trer; Of. Mahaviracarita 2. 84-'8TOia?I^*T- 

»nilIJ!r....fir5r q:w *?«ri Viraraghava remarks 

11% ^:ErR**. Of. also 
Rr?TR!fT??nrTr%?Tr 

Balaramayana, Act 4; £rr^RRTlT^i:^r^^?fi%RI^r Amaracandra's 
Balabharata, Xdiparva 11. 52. The form occurs in Yaiasti- 

laka 3. 468_i5^srqaj^^^( qR-; qr^g. Abbinanda in his Ra- 
macarita 17.50 uses the expression in the sense of 'a gym- 
nasium' c^ft^?:w%TOT Of. 

Vastupala's Naranarayauananda 10. 47-e^jT^ 

is used in the sense of 'a target’ in Bihlaua’s Karuasundari2. 6- 

^nPr ^f^?rT rprrst. 

15. 28, a Campaka bud ( fR R t ? T rq q? # Rf^Rq^). Of. 5r?n 
Act. 7. 

sre^jp^lO. 103, emerald (gt^ U R gWf Rg^tfTO^R). Of. 

21, 25 (jTre^^rsrfffrsrn)- RP5S?::grj?f|f'n^* Mankha- 

•; 

* Bh§skararaya in hisoottinientaryon the frTRT^vfilr^nftw ^28 (Poonaed.) 

uses the form 
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ka 7. 22; «Wd. 6. 20 ; 

Ragbu 13. 58. 

11. 80. young Malli remarks 

i a^^riai ^aq;. i For another 
derivation see Notea Cf. Anargharaghava 1. 16—^^ *T<^?Kaf^Ta at* 
-^ 00 . to the Vi^vaprakala, the word means 'a boy* 
as well as ‘a youth.* In Mah&viraoarita 4. 32 Slt& and B&ma are 
referred to as aa^qsij^^aifg-f^aisg- 

Cf. BalarSmayaua, Act 6 — 

18. 84, a water jug. The word is used in the description of the 
marriage feast. Narayaua explains it as a gold vessel. The word 
osenra in the Kirtikaumudi 6. 11, where Kathvate explains it as a 
vessel filled with water with a hole in the bottom. It was used lor 
watering an idol. The word ooours in this sense in KalikhaudUt) 
(Purvardha) 4.86-|^ ^ I in Padmapurapa (Srish^ikha- 

pda) 84.269-^pigiir (‘“ connection 

with the worship of Brahma). 

11. 96, (1) n. gold (2) m. Bblsh- 

ma or Kartikeya. 

7. 76. 3. 127 » pearlstring; 'a 

pearl necklewe of 32 (or, according to some, of 70) strings* (Apte). 

21. 130, tamo ( ^Ki). 

14 62, an epithet of Indra (irtsng^^TfW^ 

5^1^ ifttT^:). The word or *8 usually con- 

strued as ‘the enemy (or the cleaver) of i^t^s or mountains', the refer- 
ence being to the story that Indra cut off the wings of the moun- 
tains. There is another derivation which suits the context better. 
Indra was really the enemy of his own gotra or family, for he killed 
a child of his stepmother Diti while still in the womb. The Varna- 
napurana (chap. 71) while explaining why Indra is called 
relates that Diti, the mother of the demons, had in her womb a 
child destined to kill Indra, who, however, got scent of it and out 
the embryo into seven pieces by entering Diti’s womb through the 
nostrila Th« Vamanapurkna 71. 42 says 
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(m) 21. 6, forehead 

>^l<i['Sr»Tf lO" ®5', a yellow pigment, being “oonoretione found in 
the gall bladder of the ox” (Ray-Hinda Chemistry VoL 1, 1908, 
P 25). Alaka on Haravijaya 19, 2 

remarks that QorooaD& is found in the horn of an ox 
word is frequently used in the E&dambari (Purvabb&ga)-i^^| 

^rf^r3r%i^aiRrF^^JTn=fr:gr3R:?ftgi^ 

»Tn!n^a 5 C?!ieFJTW^q; 5^5513*!# 

9^n*Tr 

(n) 15. 16, instruments like bells and cymbals (jfwj f^B^^STcniT 
ST^. 

01, the grammatical term a collective name for certain 
roots like q'j etc. Pftuini 1, 1. 20. 

19. 69, snoring 


21 . 166, a kind of confect, same as 9* C&i?(^upai;idita 

“ys ■^PRi^T ntww! i ffcf uftrati: > Vidy&. 

dhara says | ^- 

15. 82, see under 


16. 8, a loose robe worn by women (here, compared to the 
leaves of a plantain tree). According to N&r&yana, it is a robe worn by 
dancing girls, spreading out in a circular fashion g9;t 

wiw sr?i<5iq5r^«n»i3c4 ^ 

word is generally used in the sense of a loose robe 


or scarf. Kshirasvamin says ^5 VTlTlT^f^ 

Amara says ‘?r4f5^ 

Ya^astilaka, Chap. The commentator remarks 


The word is used in a similar connection in the Vemabbup&lacarita- 

In 

the peacock’s train is likened to a — q;(^q;^'T%rtrST9<fkTf^ 

may note in this connection that there 
was a special kind of red in colour and studded with 

coloured dots, called Of, Harahacarita, Chap. 
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^nT<lK^ “O™™* explains 

as Haravijaya 28. 8— 

^vnK H (Comm, says 

55r^: iWt ^he Harshacarita (Chap. 3) speaks 

of a which is white like the inner petals of the Ketaki 

flower. A was thus of various colours, and plain or stud- 
ded with white or coloured dots. Of. also lU ^ 

fJrgilTSirireRI^rft ^gcHj'ai<r|<I«C<T?Rr^ Tilakamanjari; 

5^«icr: ^jfj# f%«^»T5!Tms?n?T?r«r(fi5l^?5r: i ^ir^crwn 
3{n*rr H Haravijaya 18. 87. 

The Yadavabhyudaya 4. 49 uses the word in the sense of a sort 
of petticoat or underwear. The cowherd maids whose silk scarves 
were taken away by Krishna while they were bathing are described 
as having only their le^ ^JTT' 

15. 19, ornamental designs of various shapes (lotus blossoms, Svas- 
tikas etc.) painted on floors, altars and the like 

Vidyadhara says Jinar4.ia says 

Narayana says • 

The word coours in Tilakamanjari- 
Rc!I3Tr%cf^?Tg-§s^^r5l% JTf^tRirf^^r^gfjS; i“ Oandrap abhaoari- 
ta 7. 92— srfRSJR RRRfPcT^ 3Tr«ff^^ 

fil?r5rfllF5Jf^qt!ig; in Vatearaja’s Hasyaciidamaui — it| 
qrgiiqiTf^ qifTRl P 132 of Rupakashatka ; in Sadhanamala 
(Voi. 1) p 130— ^gtiff>qsj(t¥rff^?g[?:^ari^friT?iqgFaSci^. 

127, a chamber on the top of a building 
Cf. Haravijaya 21. 1— 

12. 102, (1) moonlight (2) baldness 

With regard to the latter meaning, Maili explains the word 
as %ct^t*n%dg wliils NarSyana says f^Rrrqi^RI ^r%- 

I ^TWTiTsiniTrqTqTg. 

^{rj|[ 16. 100, (1) pertaining to the moon (2) belonging to camphor 
(ftl’craT>5^(’C*Tr). The word is frequently used in the Naisha- 
dha in the sense of ’camphor,’ e. g. in 1. 51 ; 6. 39; 11. 5 ; 18. 5. 
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f%<jf (n) 15. 62, an ornamental dot on the forehead, a TilakA 

» “““0 o* Brihaspati, so called because he is the 
eon of Angiras who belongs to the group of more 

commonly known as ^tHT^ **>0 constellation Urea Major. Refer- 
ences to the group are sometimes found in Kavya 

poetry e. g., in Mankhaka 16. 25 — 

^irfh ; i° Yalastilaka (Chap. 1 )— qggT f^^q'ITUr- 
3 injW<^t 5 1“ Balatamaynua 10. 35, 98 — TTUIH 
I <i?i: ii ; 

II 5 in Haravijaya 3. 64— 1 

1- Epilogue ; 14, 88. 89 (*lr3rf^f?rriTTO), a Tantric formula 
( i'i^0 contemplation of which is believed to vonchsata 

poetic genius, learning, beauty, and the fulfilment of all desired 
objects. See Trans. lA 89. The mystic composition of the for- 
mula is described in 14. 88 (sea Notes), and the Mantra, though par- 
ticularly sacred to Sarasvatl, propounds the mystic nature of the 
ArdhanariSvara form of ^iva. The following definition in Tantric 
language which yields the above formula is cited by NArayaua — 
5rfrflr5FTJT??r?:i i 

f^^5T: II ITT f^?<TTirf^5i^JT »t«t: I 3R?mg: 

*irTH;ir ^111=^; afi5i:=iR5=^ ; ; 

jrJ^g As stated by Nar&ysua, the formula 

is known also as (SRUWSC^T^gfecTg^^s^T^^nKii %??»■ 

)■ 

The OintAmaui Mantra mentioned above is to be distinguished 
from various other Mantras of the same name. There is a Buddhist 
formula named Cint&mauiratna Mantra mentioned in the Sryaman- 
juSrimulakalpa (Trivandrum ed., Part II P S93). The S&dhana or 
Iberitual text laying down the worship of the white Ekajata form of 
the Buddhist goddess T&rA describes a formula which is very similar 
to the Cintamam Mantra mentioned by Srtharsha, The formula is 
fr*', described as i*J^0 ‘i»0 

Gint&maui formula of our poem, olaitH# to make A man a great poet, 

. scholar and orator (see SAdbanamAlA, G. 0. S, Yol, 1, P 269). The 
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definition of the formula may be oompared with that of the OiatA* 
maui Mantra quoted above — 

AbirbudhojaeamhitA 23. 36 ff 

deecribes a CintSmaui formula which figure* in PanoarAtra ritual in 
conneotiou with the Sahaar&ramfttnk&oakra, The Prapaneae&ra 
Tantra (ohap. 28) also deals with a Cint&maui Mantra, of which the 
deity is the Ardhan&rilvara form of ^iva ; but it is a 
and has nothing to do with Saraavati and the acquisition of poetic 
power. The Il&nalivagurudevapaddhati, a comprehensive Tantric 
work, describes in detail the ritual connected with another GintAma^i 
formula, of which the deity is MahArudra (Trivandrum ed. Part II, 
MantrapAda P 179). A Vaishuava formula called the Mantra-cintA* 
maui, sacred to Krishna, is explained in the PadmapurAua (PAtAla- 
khauda), ohap. 50. We may refer also to a CintAmaui hymn quoted 
by BhaskararAya in his commentary on the LalitAsahasranAma 
(Verse 87). 

7. 65, in 

Nd 

NArAyaua takes as an adj. in the sense of 'extended* 'flat.' 

Main takes it to mean 'level', 'straight*. The earlier reading is, 
however, for and CAudupaudita as well as Narabari 

takes as a noun and explains it as 'the fleehy end of the ear.’ 

See Notes and Extracts. 

1. 142, the cooing of young birds (g^n* 

18. 148, to touch 01 

1 5<Tf^ ii Vafiasti- 

laka (Chap. 5). 

17. 112, a CaudAla flcin^f,)- The 

word occurs in YaSastilaka (chap. 5) — 1 1° Harsha* 
carita (ohap. 6)— ^«rren»T!n«i? flfTg., and other texts, 
anwsnr lo. S7, a pavilion (^7^^^j5TjTsnw?r:)- 

12. 8, 28, a bride. 

in 11. 15 means those who carry the bride (in a palanquin). 

Inll. 65, 95 means the same thing. In 16. 48 

is used in the sense of those who accompany the bridegroom to the 
bride’s place ; the members of the bridegroom’s party, or 
as they are called in li. 66. In 15. 72 means 'the marriage 

procession* 'the procession of the bridegroom'e party.’ NArAyaiia 
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myB 3l9q[T The word ie used in iiob»rij»- 

par&jaya, Act 1 %rhl% 3rV>ini<t vftsT* 

^ aiWTflrWWT ^IT^lft^) j also in M&latim&dhava Aoli VI— 
3I«T*iraTJJ^WI- Jagaddbara says 

ftirssrnRhTT «iwri: »“ 1f quotes Medini-'q^^^^. 

3l«i: 

m v m 7- 13. Olay <ii*ww3rf?rn^i%*Tq>f^ 3r»^«ir:) Of, 

17. 30. 

arnfisf^v 12- 96. a snake-charmer (^TCf sn?rfNcrr> 

16. 87, to eat (^priff^ JT?! Hf Used in Prftkrita 

in Moharajaparftjaya, Act 1—^ Of. ^qsTT^CI^... 

^ U rs^ t TW: Vaiastilaka (chap. 6). 

16. 17, a kind of cymbal. 

20, 17, brilliance Nhrftya. 

if& remarks that it is a vernacnlar word 

?T^r (n) 16- 16, a stringed instrument ?rf%?ftr?ncr ?r?r ?l?rH). 

(m) 21. 18, a lathe 04u(Jupay(Jita says 

«§: Rf^:- Vidy&dhara says 

jTftrar:* 

awf 16- 116, an earring 5»^ 

22. 71, a dance teacher 

17. 64, one who is wellversed in religions doctrine 

^ ^nf^sr^i:)- NarSyana says jrn'^SKf 

wr^qf^n^5^T:. 

12. 76, a betel roll. Vidy&dhara explains it as ^TTP^Cif^lTT- 
Nuraya^ says Wf 

ur ti'sqr^ 

7. 29, bright, radiant 04ndQ says 

^?nJT§rr mn ^ xk [ Maiii s»ya ?rfn 

Narahari takes ss a single expression and says 

««n !TTOTrt m m \ ^ me: The 

word means ‘fadiant’ in the following passages — 
mem^rtoqi Mankhaka 10.11; Haravijaya 

23. 62; ibid. 7. 64; 
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ibid. 6. 149; ibid. 5. Ill; 

ibid. 4. 2. 

22. 80, lit: the starry deer, the lunar manmon known aa Mriga* 
fiiraba oonaisting of three stare 5«fV- 

The poet speaks of the ‘Starry Deer’ as being ohaaed by ^iva 
with his arrows. There are at least two legends which explain 
the allusion. It is stated in the VAmauapuraua (ohap, 5) that 
the Sacrifice of Daksha when broken up by Siva fiod to the aky in 
the guise of a deer, and remained there with his limbs studded with 
stars. There is another story found in the Skandapur&na (Brahma- 
khau^a, 40. 6 — 13 of Setum&h&tmya), according to which Brahm& 
attempted to commit incest with his daughter Yak, and when the 
latter ran away in the form of a hind, Brahm& pursued her in the 
form of a deer. 8iva saw this and shot the deer-shaped god with 
his arrowa A light emanating from the wounded body of the deer 
went up to the sky and became the MiigaSirsha constellation. Cf. 

Harshacarita, ohap. 3. 

The Samketa comm, says 

Of, also 3 rc«p^*fir%f^P^R:^...Haravijaya 80. 92; 0 ^%^ ^ 

i 

il ibid. 3i. 43. 

19. 57, the Vi^akha star called also ^amkha, Conch 

Narayaua says 

This slar is mentioned also in 

22. 22 —1^?^ 

12. 19, the ebony tree ( f%- 

srcTiYR^r:). 

a follower of a religion or a sect. In 17. 50 the CftrvAka ad- 
dresses the adherents of the orthodox faith as ITT 

In 17. 103 the orthodox faith is 
characterised by one of its defenders as the way i, e. the 

traditional path, — ^ SrSfTq'^ STl N&rS- 

yaua says Vidyadhara says 

Under 17, 60 N&r&yaua derives 
thus— 9rT<r^ I m 
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Pt. ^ivadatta points oat in a footnote in his edition that 
SC will give the form as a matter of fact, the Text ao* 

eompanying Ms. 0 of Oaudupau^ita reads The form 

is found also in the Prabodhaoandrodaya (N. S edition 1924), Act 11 
P 65; Act 111 P 122, In another place (Act 11 P 74) the word 
occurs in the Prakrita ^ fM^tTTTT «n6I^f^?r). The PrakaSa 
commentary explains the word as and j and the Tair- 


thikas are referred to in the play by characters like the Carv&ka 
and the K&p&lika. Similarly, the Buddhists use the word in the 
form to denote the followers of other sects, especially those 

of the Brahminical religion. Of. Bodhioary&vat&ra P 434-^f ^ q7^ 


The Panjika says ST 


The Lankavatarasutra (ed. S. O. Das and S. 0. Vidya- 


bhuAihaua, Faso, I 1900) uses the words and in a 

similar sense. As pointed out by the editors (Footnote P 20), the 
word (as also ganerally means 'non-Buddhists’, who 


often turn out to be followers of the Brahminical schools. Of. 

^ w*TgrT5i: (%???: i 

*T »m ?r«n*T?i»rofT^: 

ibid. P80;n^^^ €raC*lfT- 

flrPir«Tr?rf<7«?ri5^r ibid, p 93; f%vr^ 

*ar II ^gcr: i 

ibid. P 116. The Buddhists thus use the words and 

to signify the adherents of non-Buddhist, especially Brah- 
minical, schools of thought, as distinguished from the members of 
their own faith, the as they are called in the Bodhicaryava- 

tarapanjika (see above). Tbs Jainas use the word i° ''' ^i* 

milar sense, e. g., in Upamitibhavaprapanoakatha P 

i“ Jinaprabha’s Parfivanathaetava (verse 
14)— (Kavyamala, Part VII) ; in Dha- 
napala’s Rishabhapancalika— 

if rWfl I rT^ITi^ 5^ Hr^f^f 

paraphrase) ; in Hemaoandra's Mahavirastotra (verses 4 and 20 )> 
(Kavyamala, Part VII), 
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QeneraUy speaking, the word is used by non-Brahminical 
writers to denote the lollowers of the orthodox Brshminical religion, 
lo our poem it is put in the mouth of a Oftrvftka, and if a protago- 
nist of the orthodox faith also uses it, he does so while replying to 
the O&TV&ka. 

The word jftq in 

ingin the expression Of. ^amkaradigvijaya of VidyirSuya 

7. 9; 15. 11; 16. 101, where Samkara is called and the word 

explained as in the coiiim. of Dhanapati. Of. also Vftoas* 

pati on Yogabhashya (Sam&dhip&da, Sutra 26) — 

1. 12, an implement of weaving; the beam of a loom round which 

the cloth as it is woven wraps itself Of. 5ryft- 

saptaiiati (Verse 443) — 

The word is frequently used in the philosophical literature as an 
illustration, e. g., in Nyftyavartika 4. 1. 21— sgsg- eff^cTr^f: 

«rari g^^f^ ?T?g5i 

; i» ^arokarabh&shya 2. 3, 7-q g- 

fr?ff?n (ff^o 17. 70, an eunuch (; 3 -<T?ff jr^r%; ^ I 

«T<W»f ll). The Kamasutra 2. 9 divides 

eunuchs into male and female— 

^ etc. Gf. Vararuci’s Ubhay&bhi8&rik& (printed in Oatur- 
bhaui)— «Ff%: tfw 

HarrfiR^^ 1 «rffJF9r?^W l The eunuch is here described in 
two elaborate verses. The eunuchs played quite an important part 
in the sexual life of former times. Haradatta on Qautamasutra 

2. 6. 15 makes a distinction between and 

sf gcff«niripr%:- 

^ini 16- 49, 76, 87, a curry gf 16 76). 

(“) 17. 39, in ar^ftcrp^ ‘‘‘o 

three bamboo sticks tied into one carried by a religious mendicant. 

Of. i 

f^sf: ll BauJhayana quoted by Madhava- 
earya on ParaSara (chap. 2). The word is variously explained by 
the commentators. 0. P says b the mode of 
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life ofa Tati or a religious mendioant. Vidy&dharaand Tl&nadeva take 
it to mean A marginal note in the Ms. of Is&nadava 

Candupaudita, Vidyadha- 
ra and Tsanadeva contrast with which they explain 

as Isaoadeva says ^ say® 

NarByaua, on the other hand, explains as 

'Tr^<T?ra''?r a°d as it is noteworthy that T^a- 

nadeva, himself a Saiva ascetic, does not take to mean a 

^aiva vow, but calls it ‘Bhagavata or Vaishnavu doctrine.' In this 
connection we may refer to an interesting statement by Oppert in 
his Introduction to the Vaijayanti that there is a stone pillar in the 
Vijayaraghavasv&inin temple at Tiruppatkuli on which are engraved 
the figures of two hermits, Yadavaprak&Sa holding in his 
hand the Ekadauda or siagle rodasan emblem of the Advaiba Sanya- 
sin.and B&rad.aaja carrying the Trida^da or three rods as an indication 
of his being a ViSishVtdvaita (or Yaishnava) Sany&sin. We may 
refer also to an important passage in the PrabodhacandrO' 
daya Act II which runs thus — 

'rfi^TSf Both the Candrika and PrakaSa commentaries here 

explain as the followers of the Bhed&bheda system of 

Vedanta propounded by Bha^tsbhftskara. The followers of Bhfts- 
kara, like those of R&m&nuja, were in fact Tridaudina Vardhamft' 
na in his comm, on the Nyftyakusumftnjali ( chap. 2 ) says 

(Ohowkhamba ed. P 67), and Bh&skara 
himself praises Tridauda in his Bh&shya on the Ved&ntasutras 3. 4. 

26— ^ JTsnrr^ r3lr?r!!3-<n?(<j#^?rri^i%«riTr5^nn87»T: 

lWr?T STif^ST^WJ- 

The word is used in its original sense of “three sticks 

tied into one” in the JAtakamala (Harvard ed. P 144) — 1*^' 

’T^r3r*i»«nr^3^ snFiT<ji^5?rr'7R: etr*TW?!;; “’so in 
the Sutasamhita (Jhanayogakhanda) Chap. VI, which describes the 

life of religious mendicants, e. g, 

*ft«iTOn:53- 

^ *iiwrei- 

Of- Kshemendra's Dalavatdraoarita — 

Asmi: TamanAvat&ra, Verse 191. 

According to cert»in texts, the Kutioaka and Bahudaka mendi- 
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cants carry Tridands ; the Hamsas and Paranaahamaas carry only 

one stick. Of. ^ ^f«l I ^ 

fiig: II 5rtr5r ^ h”? “^r» 

’TOTt^Efi snjn'^^TTf’Rtnj^^ *r?ln^?r^qi5rHT ^n^nri 

Vishnu and Kftuv&yana quoted by AmalSnanda in the 
VedAntakalpataru (8. 4, 20). See also quotation on ftnd 

from the Skandapur&ua in MadhavAcftrya’s comm, on 
Parfi^ara (chap. 2). M&dhavacArya, however, remarks that accord- 
ing to some, all the four classes of religious mendicants should carry 
Tridanda--5p^?f^^r^?jf^j,I5j; g-g^tsfl 

The following passage from the Mahi- 
bhArata is cited by M&dhava and Amalananda 

g^?r i sfrnrwmsr^i^t-sf^ *rf^: ii 

The Jaina writer Siddharshi in his Upamitibhavaprapancaka- 
thft (P 547) classes the Tridaudin mendicants among heretics 

aod goe® on to say— 

firw; i 

(P 648), 

The three sticks are supposed to represent the control of mind, 
speech and the senses, Cf. Manu 12. 10, 11 — 

qrrq^^rff^crlN’ ^ i f^?Tr ii 

*TRq: «to. Kullaka remarks q g q»mrq«iITCq- 
The Markaudeyapurana 41. 22 

gives the ^^s as »“d The identical 

verse is found in the Skandapuraua (MaheSvarakhauda) 56. 135, 6 
of Kum&rikakhauda. 

17. 146, (1) the Age of that name (2) the three saori&oial fires 

(qi5q^. aod q%qi). 

21, 133, relating to 3^^ or 6iva 

). fo I'he verse in question Nala is described as su- 
perior to Oupid who was burnt by the third 'eye of Siva’ (xqqf^* 
and in this connection Vidyadhara gives another explanation, 
viz : 'looking with three eyes' or becoming angry. He says S^g{%- 

5rt«^q qt i&r^c rqf^ «>s{^ q 

tq^i: I rt «nq^ qnrf^ q i ^ qq 

f^lroqqfrTqftrqfqigsi qi^ TqrfJwiq:. 'To look at some one with 
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three ©yes’ is a popular expression meaning *to become angry.’ It 
ie used by ^riharsha himself in 4. 76—^ ST 

See Trans, and Notes, l4&nadeva 
remarks under 4. 76—^ ^ ^fkrsr% ^51 «5C4 Vlt 
sricT NftrSyaua adds 

^3, (f) stick (2) one of the attendants of the sun. 

5!ig ^ 22. 12; ^irg^qi- 

21. 149. 

9. 14, ‘that which holds or bears’ ^^1 

12. 19, thunder. 

9- 19; 10. 44, Cupid, 

(n) 16. 98, The word is variously explained. Some take it to 
mean 'a hollow dish made of leaves.’ Ace. to Jinarftja, it is a kind 
of sweetmeat. See Notea 

19, 1, extreme old age; decline (f^ 

means ‘very old'. Cf. also gp^rifi. Apararka on Yajhaval- 

kya 1. 116, 117 remarks STHTif I 

gpTTft«:, f 1 

Cl. Manu 2. 137 »T?f:. The form occurs in 

Purushottama’s Vishuubhaktikaipalata 3. 8— ^ 7^* 
^^{^r?nS0rfiltn The expression is used in 

the sense of ‘dead* in Ya^astilaka (chap. 4) — 

w (Vo1.iipi59). 

Kulluka on Manu 2. 13 y says 

The expression occurs in the Harsha- 

oarita ( chap. I ) — The Samketa 

comm, says 9r<jpT(3ft^lr:. 

19. 61, a name of Pauini 

^nnT^ar n. fl®e aoder qrdjfarr. 

20. 2, dawn ( The Sandhi is regulated by *^711* 

^Sr’)* ^^11! means here 'beginning', 'prelude,’ and is used in a 

similar sense in Harshacarita — e^9T *1^* 

Anyoktimuktalata 

(verse 2)— ?g^«ir7t 1?^ (Kftvyamftla, 

Part II, P 61); and in Jahla^a’s MugdhopadeSa (verse 62) ^477^; 
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ibid., Part VIII). 

19- 86. a barber ( ^rflrg: ). 

The word ia used in thia aenae in YaSaatilaka (ohap. 

!n»i 

cTlva; a^fciva: ^be word occure in another place 

in the eame ohapter-f^qff^^ «^f?n 

where the comm, explains it as meaning ‘a barber’ or ‘a Oand&la.' 
The word is used in the latter sense in Manu 5, 85. Kshiraeva* 
min and Hemaoandra derive the word thus in the sense of 'a barber’- 

(n) 11. 129, time. Malli quotes Vi^vakosha VT(>? ^ 
Caudupandita differs. See his Gloss. 

5:?snp?r 22. 138, hurt, oppressed. The suffix is by 

( ^wt3«TT ). 

21. 43, a long wreath ( )• The word is 

variously spelt in the Mss. as The word prima- 

rily means a kind of harmless snake (5Cn%5r)- Caudupandita and 
VidySdhara explain it as Banadeva remarks 

I Narayana remarks IT??? 

cT^fi 3^T^n% 1 5^15*10^* 

'5(% 5^1 «T 

9 22, to send someone as a messenger ^ 

1. 58, a particular curl of hair on the ueck of a horse 

The word is found in VAsavadatta-^^^?;? ^ 

; in YaSsstilaka (chap, 2 ) — 

The Vishuudharmottarapuraqa (Part 
II) says 5 *t: h- i9- 

1^92, from f y i ^lg , ‘a conflagration of the regions of the sky’ regard* 
ed as an evil omen TT^JTf^ll^^fTf The phenomenon 

is referred to in Kumftra 15. 96 — gll 
; ®°d in Magha 15 21— 

The Matsyapurftna (233. 8) mentions 
f^^f^ among the abnormal phenomena which forebode ill; to the 



state. The phenomenon in question is a lurid, red colour spreading 
in the regions of tha sky; and the Brihatsamhita explains that 
when it is yellow, it indioates peril for the king, and brings disaster 
to a country when it has the glow of fire 

STtWT 31. 1). The word occurs in Brihat- 

kathamanjari 9. 2. 3— I 
^rtrrfW ll ; in Harshacarita ( chap. 6 

^in ffsirf ^151 1 snT^fi^nf?^ 

; in Mankhaka 19. 59-^ «T«ft 

^T5JTreft?t; in Kadambari ( PurvabhSga )— 

»Tr^5ftf^«niP!r*TT^?T5rH^; also in YogavS^ishtha Rama- 
ysua (Sthitiprakaraua) 28. 12— 3^5rr5ref>^!T^^r?^5Rrcr^srf^»t3:T- 
5^fT3»TI?cf(^^^sn . 

16. 42, from a conjunction of the planets Jupiter 

and Venus with the moon regarded as highly auspicious 
for births. The word is variously spelt. See Notes. The 
word occurs in Magha 13. 22— 

The verse 5T^^» quoted by 

Vidyadbara (see Notes) is quoted also by Malli in bis comm, on 
Magha and attributed to Kalyauavarman, It is found also in ^ri- 
nathabhatta’s Kosh^hipradlpa (edited in Bengali characters by Ft. 
Radhavallabha), and gives a wider definition, according to which 
when there are two planets, excepting the sun, in the twelfth and 
the second place respectively from the moon, the Toga is called 
Durudhara. In the Naishadha verse in question Damayanti's face 
with the two earrings is fancied as the moon attended by two 
planets ^ifr I 

f3r«Tq»r«T5rs‘lTf^ ^ ll)- The Har- 


shacarita (chap. 3) compares the earrings to Venus and Jupiter, 
but omits the reference to the moon — 

VRffR 

6. 61, a gardener. From a fertiliser. Cf. 21. 153-;^^|[^ 

'T’mr ^ 

means 'fertilised with smoke,' See also Nar&yaua under 
17. 220. NAriyaua derives thus— 

‘ew in the sentence 

6. 61 he construes the word also as hut this 
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meaning is not appropriate. Malli alone reads and 

explains as 'nurse', but his reading is corrupt and not 

supported by the other commentaries. Narahari explains 
*• 0 of the commentary of Oftn^upSudita has 

is against the reading of A which 

reads 

♦'ll® sou- The twelve forms of the Sun are mentioned 
in the following verse cited by Narftyaua— «r5^* 

I flns^r^^^Cf: II 

13. 37, doubt, uncertainty. 

>sft — nf^, the illusion of seeing two moons due to an eye disease 
called Timira; also produced by pressing the eye corners. f|[- 

^rs?CJT%?:f|?r <r», wfsjft 13, 42; 

fli:?r?jf'^i5rrf%^*n*T^nicrTH^i5- si- The 

expression is frequently used in the philosophical literature as an 
illustration of illusion, e. g., in 6nbhftahya 1. 1, 1 — 3 
^w^R^ftTHTrafir fR«rr?rrsf|?Tt; 

in ^ftmkarabhashya 2. 1. 27 — ^ 

SR ^7^^ ?rr77# 7^3 I sf r%rjrd7ffr?f7^sfT^^ 

l The Faramarthas&ra (Verse 22) 
®»y8 ^*T3[7^. The YogScfira Bud- 

dhist who regards knowledge as the sole reality says that to see a 
difference between knowledge and its object is to see two moons in 
one— I 

f^Tf%7l3[7 II (quoted in the BhSmati). The idea is found also 
in other texts, e. g., Yogabhashya (Samadhipada )— ^51 7ITf^7 7(^- 

^ ?r^«iqr ^rnsqci 

i YogavS^ishtha (Sthitiprakaraua) 35. 36 — ^7" 

tl (ref. to 

iWd. 40. 33; f|[^?S((%«q!T’S!THTiTk«J7|l?qm: 1 

^ 5 r*T 9 ir^?:?:ii^; ii ibid, 45. is; 1^- 

«T^: (^TOT: I II 

ibid. 64. 40 and other passages. The Vivaranaprameyasamgraha 
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(V. S. 8, P 37) refers to »b being produced by pressing 

the eye with a finger— 

The expression is extremely rare 
in the K&vya literature. Of. Kshemendrs’s Ksvikau^hfibharaus 

(chap. 6)— *r«n w 

itRrf ^ ^5Ti«:5rt- 

II The Kftdambarl (Purvabhaga) refers to the Timira disease 
as the sause of seeing a black spot bigger than it actually is — 

'TWRr. 

In Greek the idea of seeing double is found to imply frenzy or 
tnadnesB. lu the Bacchae of Euripides, Pentheus, inspired by 
Dionysus with frenzy, exclaims that he sees two suns, and a double 
Thebes and a double citadel (Kai mdn horan moi duo men hdlious 
dokw etc.). Of. ‘the vision of two moons seen by a drunken person'- 
Bernard Shaw's Prsfaoe to Saint Joan. 

in ‘bnir parted in two.' The expression 

is rare, but found in the Padmapur&na (P&t&Iakharida 52. 37)- 
Of. Assamese side ; section. The expression 
would bo in Assamese. 

isTps^ 2. 56, a verse of the Rigveda used in kindling the sacrificial fire, 
same as (iT^snsfoT^rV^r^ '^la^rr ). 

vni3I 9. 8, a debtor, in 

^^^flJ'STR^JTl). Narayanasays 

:5r: I ^ ^irrcr;. Under the above 

Sutra, the Tattvabodhini refers to ^riharsha’s use of the form 
I- 72, the pace of a horse (•arn:(fR['iff?r g^- 

(intrana) 1. 81, to smear the hands with dust (''7g£rg(^'Sr- 

’?T%5:?cFrqc)- 

15. 49, a continuous series Narayana and 

Jinaraja remark that it is a vernacular word, Jinaraja mentions 
V | )«^| as a variant and derives it from (’Tt- 

He quotes Hemacandra The word frequently 

occurs in the Kavya literature, e, g., in Mankhaka 14. 2, 12. 50 — 

; in Balaramaysua, Act 9 (Pr&krita 
passage)— 3I?r3rnT^7^^#f| ; in Haravijaya. 8. 44— 

in Rasamanjari- 
other works of a later age. 

bard; minstrel ; panegyrist, Hemacandr* Mys tm; 
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Cf. Tilakamanjan-^fjn^f^ Hf»; 

^*nm^ «n^^g: nwsrira- 

^ Of. a ’80 Ku^banimata. Verse 

897-?rWT^C^CT5& smr^r^: The derivation of the 

word is not clear. Hemaoandra, relying on the literal meaning of 
the word, describes as an illolad person wearing only a small 
piece of loin-cloth. But it is extremely doubtful whether 
shabby persons wearings rags were employed by kings to awaken 
them in the morning in melodious strains*. The word * 

term of respect, and these bards, in our poem, allow themselves 
considerable liberty of speech (seeNaishadha 19. 21, 24), The Kutta 
nimata ( Verse 650 ) seems to imply that a “ well-to-do 

person — ITIrl STcfikK: I 

II It probable that these 

Nagna bards were sometimes Jaina mendicants. The word j|jj means 
also a Jaina mendicant, and it is remarkable that there is another 
word which also means both 'a bard’ and 'a Jaina mendi- 
cant.' The Vi^vaprak&^a, for instance, says ^ 

»T^W?T?r«rf5^r’, Anekar- 

thasamgraha say the same thing, while KeSavasvamin gives only 
Sfjj and as the meanings of The Trikau^aSesha 

says g' The double meaning of the two words 

5W (or ^rirr^l^) and seems to suggest that Jaina mendicants 

sometimes served as bards or panegyrists. 

6. 89, (1) ;T-l-jr^^nT (2) to surrender to the king (e. g pro- 
perty ). Narayaua says ^311* 

«inrR «Tfq^(% 

SfWBign 17. 146, (1) !f+?i«rgi3*T i- o- ^315*1 (2) tlie two ASvins. 
The later meaning occurs also in 10. 45 — (■' ®' 

rm{) Of- 10* 

3. 43, a merchant wi’h whom goods are left in deposit (^OTf- 

Nftrayaua says 

1“ Smriti f^%q, as opposed to q. ▼., is an 

open deposit entrusted to some one personally g 

MitaksharA 2. 67). 

* Magha (18. 16) describes Nagna bards as singing the exploits of heroes 
on the battlefield. 
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<3^*IT?r (“) ** 5®* of » horse. See under 


7. 43. to perform Nirajane or the eeremonial waving 


of lights round an objeet of worship or an idol ; also round a person 
or horses and elephants as an auspioiouB act 


WTT^r^r 3*W)- Forthe various forms of this word see Notes 7. 43, The 
word sf^f^-flfjisalsousedintheNaishadha.e. g 11. 77 
«nr wcn, sftnsRi*! sfwifttjfnilt:)} i- lo 

trswOj 1- 144 ^ccrifJTf arwcrf #^31- 

WT? v i ^wm ); 2. 26 

The word oeours in Devipuraua 59. 26 — IT^^sq ^iTliT^^* 

in Catuhshash^- 


yupacarsmanasapujastotra (Kavyamala, Part 9) — TfST- 

^£1^1^: fT^r, 7ntr??^q5*n^ci?3f^iT 

!flCRRr^«r«: ll ; in YaSastilaka 3. 477— ^I5Cj3Ifrj|r5f,'%(|^ 

n^fRi «^«rJTif 5 ri: 3 »i;m i *T^^<T^(ffei^q 

q^cTfr^??TR ?r^<ra?3 I1 ; Balaramaya^a 9. 62— 

j, cn^^wng^iVarsp 

^ u J »» Yadavabhyudaya 5. 

38,8, ii-jif(;j?T. i st^tu- 

557?^: sTi^^U 11; wr^q^ffi^cfiicflf 

I »7T'-7W%»riTrt ffifcT^r- 

^riSTSTm^^riT: ll ? in Prabodhacandrodaya 2. ?I€^ =^¥1- 

> 5(knnif^¥ ll, ^nd diverse 

other texts. 


The Nirajana ceremony was originally military in oharaoter, 
being performed by kings on the eve of an expedition usually in the 
autumn. The object was the purification of the army and the 
elephants and the horses that formed part of it. The Harivamia says 

while describing the autumn — i#t^3rftr¥T lr?!nf?f fiffifjft- 

• 

I wwftp^rn^rfirgwr: ¥rf^i: ^Ri^WIrer! ii Vishuuparva i6. 33. 
A similar reference is found in the Padmapuriua (Patalakhauda), 
which desoribes how Kantimati performed Nlr&jana in honour of 
her husband Pushkala on the eve of his departure on a warlike 
mission (si'hrsnTTmef i sfha3iftf5rT 

I »TW^3f5n (^ifnll 5. 102-3), 

The word has a similar significance in Naishadha 1. 10-3i¥PT 
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though the verse admits of another constr uo- 
tiou. Ct J&takamSia ( Harvard ed. ) F 

Magha 17. 16, on which Malli 

remarks i^kl jTSIR^^ ^JlfifSnT 

The military character of the ceremony finds prominence in the 
BrihatsamhitS (chap. 44), which prescribes the Nirajana of horses, 
elephants and men in the month of Alvina or K&rtika, and lays 
stress on the rites connected with the horses in particular. The 
priest pierces the earthen figure of the foeman with a spear, and the 
king sets out on his expedition*. The Nirajana ceremony was essen- 
tially a ^anti or a rite to counteract evil infiuences. The Brihatsaca- 
hita says— Gradually it lost its mili- 
tary character, but continued as a propitiatory rite. Rucipati in 
his comm, on the Anargharaghava 2 10 says I 

circular waving of lights was a special 
feature of the Nirajana ritual, and that before idols is also known as 
, popularly called la K&vya poetry the word is often 

u.sed in the sense of 'illumination’; ‘adoration as with waving lights’. 

In Naishadha 2. 26 ( quoted above ), the expression 
^1«T^ means 'a vessel revolved round the face of a person to ward 
off the evil eye.’ See Notes 2. 26. 

Kshlrasvamin gives the following derivation of the word 

wi5?rf3>irr^’ 

wnr- The latter construction is the more probable. 
The word is derived from Magha uses the form 

17. 16. 

7. 68, (1) (adj.) without any pvin (2) (n) a hole. 

21. 126, inarticulate ( a musical term ). 

Vidyftdhara remarks 

^fPSTj^ISri^ fICgT 

22. 15, to peel oflf ?:fir c^JWf 

fSifirfl ^C)' The verse 22. 16 is regarded by Nsrayaua 

as an interpolation. 

15 - 8 . faultles s, pure 

Kshirasvamin on Amara 2. 8. 95 says that Nirajana is fallowed by a 
rite called LohabhisSra to be performed before the starting of the 
expedition. 
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Nilrly.ua rsmurks-g^t^V,^^;. Of. 
q-^l^ Mankhaks 2. 7. 

7. 63. helpless ( ). 

sfraSIiT-JTt, 8oe under 

5fi?:a3<r 11- 96, illumined, made radiant (elf *I?i(T0r5TI3:^JT??:T(5:fcrfirn 

W^ri Gf* jfraraci 

^^<fr nsi^jjiqc^ Mankhaka 16, 9 ; a5!lR^^t%^s 
RcTWRf^sjfiisff^iT^cTr wstr:, 

Anargharftghava 2. 10. 

*frf?JL 2- 40, a region, a country JTq( ilf^TITlff^fr^fr- 

sftfat )■ 

17. 116. a religions student who never marries and lives 

all hie life in the house of hia guru ( 3 t3'. 1 IJS- 

)• Cf Yajrlavalkya 1. 49.^fgfrj 

gl?rai€t ^ I cTJfR <77??Tf tsRIJrcYTT 

gr II Apararka remarks |%gT SffCtliqTcT:, cr^STf^I^ a?T9^ 

(m) 22. 5, the house of a low-caste Sahara 

qin% )• Of. q^mq^: YaSastilaka, Chap. 5. 

q.jj 22. 19, wide (7 q5;^:CP:5q qtfe- qq^q^ff q^JJFq ). 

qjf^^r 15. 14, a shred of cloth (qjf^^qiRjrfw^g^qsn: ^Sf.’). 
qqfRf 16. 27, a spitoon (qq^qifigqqqq qirqq qa^-qj). The 
word occurs in Haravijaya 32. 10.— fqifTT'cTiq:; 
in Padmapurana ( Pfltalakhauda ) 41. 127 — ^qfqf % 

The form qq^qj^ occurs in ^arokaradigvijaya 16. 

1 7 3— ii:qji%^q5Tf 5lI5R53qT^?«s- 

qq, (1) ® 1®*^ (2) » challenge, in qq to challenge to a contro- 

versy, came as qqf^vqq q)^n%- Strictly speaking, qq is a written 
declaration delivered to a rival asserting one’s own superiority over 
him; hence 'to give a qq’ means 'to challenge.' Vidy&dhara remarks 

in his gloss on 7. 93_qnfqq: »iaTqqfBTi& 3?$ff^q>^qT%qr?lff 
qfkq^qrir qrq^ qf^qq*!’ word occurs more than once in the 

Naishadha, and both meanings 'leaf' and 'challenge' are employed, 
e.gin7.93-^^qqjnqf^^X qgfqfqqfl^ (Nafftyaija remarks qqnf^ 

qqivTJqqrfJr ^eft I WfqtYiq qf^ qf^qiiqfSr qqfSTf qq • 
See also Notes); in 10. 82— -qq (where ^fgt^ means also 
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Notes). In 14. 66— qiT H«i ;, the ex- 
pression means simply ‘to ohaUonge’, hence ‘to surpass.’ N&rayaiw 
remarks qq ^rq>TJffr^4 

qsn^rw ^k^f, I qi^qm The expression is ex- 

tremely rare in the earlier poets. It is used in BrihatkathAmanjari 
9. 1. 664-f%^?^|f^ff^qf^qqqfq^qqJI^(^c:); ia Mohar&japarajaya 

8. 67- ^;f^?TJrcT^q qtf^qSTsqrarlrqq^W qqqiWI* 

q^ J end i*i Abhayadeva’s Jayantavijaya 1. 52 — 

ftq»re«^q>q^§«intr sqj^q ^^iFSTOFsqsfRm. i qi qqiq^ 

J^mrgqft II Cf. also Tilakamanjarl — ^q!T 

'^’ceii:. 

The following verses contain actual Patras or challenges delivered 
in writing to rival Parditae-sxf^s^^^^t^t^^: qqqRH^f- 

q?TT,-JTiriqT.sf3«T?r«&^^J5r?iqif^^qf%^mq*I,i q ^s^3?qrqr»iqk 
qq qi*n««nf%qr: qi^?rt , “qq” sftsrqNqf^sqqrfqqqpqj^ fq?q- 

qqfq II quoted in Kelavamiira’s Alarakara^ekhara. Gf. also PrabbA- 
vakaoarita (Mahendrasuri Prabandba)-^ ^sra^acift qqi^nt# 

qqqrqiq: l «KT3qi?q^ ^qi^raq qrqn?C*t^q= " ‘WH* 

’ftqqsiqfjqqR^ qtnqqq^ q?jqi%: sfl- 

q»?qfr5^ ^cf: I qr%qq qif^q:, «ISq 

arrl^ ^qiqer: q^j ^ fclrgf^ ii q; qrqqqq^q: ?Ri- 

sq’r q6?hsi»Pt I qqR^ II qq 

qRTjc: «»Ri q^qil^i ^pijiq qsqmsfisqr qrsqw f^rt qqt ii 

%f^q qq qsrq qifqvff^^ q^g qqg qqg qj^r qqi 
qf%: I q^ q^/?ff%dqq(qrqq5qqW^q,3r9rf^qcrqq«qq(l|q^f^q. 
feqftrq^ II etc. It will be seen that Patras or Fatr&lambas were 
often delivered at royal courts where disputations of rival Pauditas 
usually took place. 

qqiq^ 14. 76, to act like milk (q^c^iqq^fq^qc qqiqqfqvqqq^q- 

q^^ 17. 193, in qctf^lffri^i religious vow involving a fast of twelve 
days. Cf. qfTqqft»qt 17. 93. 
qf^'=lf^ 4. 76, overabundance ((^tqqqcqqftcgflrqjqf). 
qftqiq 21. 127, (1) scandal (2) an instrument with which a lyre is 
plajed (qftqiq^ f^qi qftqTft[sfif^)' 

qk^f^ 16- 112. service ; attendance ; caresses 

Mr ). 
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22. 149, a rice cake stuffed with seeamum 

NarSyana gives *8 an equivalent. Ct 

Devipurftua, chap. 60. 

qgfq 10. 83. (1) story, narrative (^qgjq q?^qTf%3i4 5^- 

qp^) (2) a leat In the latter case, the word may very well mean 
•red lac paint.’ JinarSja says qifiSjjjqqf^ qgqq 
'^^'8 meaning is mentioned by Narayana also. 

qf^q 17. 188, (1) a pair of Ka4a blades used at saorifioes for purifying 
and sprinkling clarified butter ( qf^I^^qi^q ). 

NftrSyaua quotes Katyftyana— qiipfr 5irnt g[W (2) The 

word may here mean also ‘a cloth for straining Soma juice’. Tt is 
used in this sense in Vedic texts, e. g Taittiriyasamhita 1. 8 21— 
’Jcrjqf^qqjqrq’^^ITtqrf^SCfT:. Sayaua quotes Taittiriya Brahmana 

S9 

1. 8. 5_q(g^ ^nlr I qf^ai qnq ala'll remarks q^q- 

^fqqq ?rr«rq srfeaci:^. 

(adj ) 6. 39, one who seas or looks on ( q^qri ). 

qxq 16. 11 , a volume cr current of water qnSTfltqqn) . 

qT»«r5*Ti 14. 37, in qf?«rf<f( 5iqiw<^<Fqi5ffr§ir«q* 

qtqq[< Sarasvatl takes Damayanti to the middle of 

the passage before the suitors seated in the Svayamvara 

• 

hall and ‘makes her a qirq^qV *’ 8. makes her stand before 
the suitors. ( 1 ) Narayaua explains the word ae meaning *a deity 
of the road’ (jnh’^^&f), being a stone idol of Durg& worshipped by 

travellers ( qr?s!i|qf q/^?»^^?i;q(i'^<3;rxTfffiii^iqqq»fcqfroT^^qfir- 
JI^cT )• Oindupandita’s explanation is similar — qi'^TRl Ho 

remarks qqf^. Vidyadhara also explains qi^q- 

gqt “8 qfq^n\ and remarks — qtfqjql qpq- 

5*Tf, lit: travellers’ DurgA, thus means an idol of DurgA erected on 
the road side and worshipped by travellers, A very similar refer- 
ence is found in the Harshacarita ( chap. 2 ) which speaks of an 
image of KAtyayanl or Durgd, engraved on a tree at the entrance 
of a forest, and saluted by wayfarers ( qfqqrsrqqqT^qqTqfqq^- 

qiqqTrq»i?§qrT5ifq5ftiiT%qr?r4 ^f^qrrqrRqi^). 

was thus a &8 explained by NArAyaua, and in this connec- 

tion we may refer to Hemaoandra’s DvyASraya KAvya 7 . 84, which 
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describes a certain king ns worshipping the deities of the road 
during his march against a rival— Abhayatilaka 

in his comm, remarks Winll%5RX^eTf 


( 2 ) N&rayaua gives another explanation of 

plains it as a travelling image of Durgft, and refers to the idol of 
Durgft carried on a platform in the streets on festive occasions. 
This custom is, in fact, still followed in Bengal and Assam on the 
Vijayadalami day of the great Durgapuja festival. See Trans. We 
may refer also to the description of the Kathay&tr& of the Devi in 
the Devipuraiia ( chap. 31. ) which speaks of the idol of Dargft as 
being taken round in procession in a richly decorated chariot. A 
similar procession is described in the Skandapurai^a ( Prabh&aakha- 
iida ) in connection with the worship of the YogeSvari form of 
Durgft ( chap. 83 of Prabhasakshetram&hatmya ). It is, however, 
doubtful if has anything to do with such customs, aud the 

first explanation of the word seems to be the right one. 


’TnCW^T, perfection in charity 

6. 11 ). Nftriyaiia suggests the following derivation of qf^W^TT— 

^qrtfiTcn ‘S a Bud- 
dhist terra. It is one of the cardinal virtues or P&ramit&s of the 
Buddhists. Cf. BodhicaryavatarapanjikS p 347 — ^ 

^STtrmqfrTJTf^TiifqR 

<fnn¥l«R(% The 

Kathasaritsfigara ( Taranga 72 ) illustrates six PiramitSs ( 

vjq, WTfSf and sj^ri ) by means of suitable stories. Of. 


nrargw: llibid.72. 362. Xb. Psr.n.it», illmlrated in . ,i. 
milar fashion in Kshemendra’s Brihatkathamanjari (9 1. 496 ff. ) 
Cf. also Mattavilftsaprahasana ( T. S. S ) 


10. 129, the song of the cuckoo supposed to represent the 
fifth note of the gamut ( ), 
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15. 13, in *i^ «ftff- 

arwt a^ip^. gqirr? or « » oere- 

monial rite performed on an ooeasion like a marriage or birth 
to remove the inflaenoe of evil planets from the auspioioue day. 
Cf. Haradatta on Qaatamadharmasutra 2.2.17 (!{jTf^jqqX 5 ,..„.) 

3?l!Tr5^34 fWt'T*TT^t«r ?r?^ In our poem 

the oooaeion is Damayanti’a marriage. Of. Anargharftghava 2. 33- 
W^*T^ttTp7 Ruoipati 

remarks 3T?JTf^JT5<^Ctf^frtgciET^f^jf cT^T ^Tff; cT^^J- 

qqfCqq^fq^qNq^. Cf. also Brahmapur&na 72. 15 — 

^ (m) 21. 37, the aromatio resin oomraouly known as Guggulu burnt 
as inoense before idols ( 5?:qcft^qqqf^rf lj;«Tqcqg ). 

gwTf^pf^ftqrr, a kind of flower-dyed red cloth worn by the married 
couple on the fourth day of the marriage 22. 10). 

N&rayaua remarks qrg^ qqqf^qqRl^qiOl 

q^msHTiq 

qR^q^q fRr gqfqK:. also Notes. It will be seen that 
the festive occasion of wearing this cloth was called 
q#. The word is extremely rare, but the custom of wearing red 
clothing in marriage is sometimes referred to. We find in Abhaya- 
deva’s Jayautavijaya that a red cloth is presented to the bridegroom 
on his arrival at the bride’s place. (fp q»llS- 

thPqg i q ^ fq(%q^q l ^iqtrjqqqqpgq^i: || 13.82. Red cloth- 

ing (c^qrei:) >8 brought for the purpose of a marriage in R&jaie- 
khara’s ViddhaSalabhanjikft (Act 4), ed. Jivananda P 134. 

20. 145(«jj<^fjiqq7qq^q^ fyrqf^qifr). Narayaua explains 

the word as means 'to cry aloud,’ 

qrq’tqfirtcf gr^qq?ft Upamitibhavaprapanoakatba 

p 374; qqi ^ ^scq qq (iff^q! ijin?:: i qgq qiq^q qt qw^q- 
vqj^ ibid. P 483; q g- ^ gff f^ q qir^:: <Jf|rq?q‘tJ^f|r^qT ‘bid, P 643 ; 
«qi!qiiTq;»qg^5ct ^qR:, ^q qqg qqi* gfqji^t Udaya- 

sundarikatha P 75 ( Q. O, S. ) ; uqRr: ib‘<l i ^qqfq qiq;- 

^q gg q qg gft i f qqqcqf^wqi qq^ qqqg^rq qqrflf gg.- 

II Candraprabbaoarita 9. 88. 
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2. 28, in * eollyrinm stiek ( ). 

The word ia explained alao aa 'a female anfcelope*. Sea Notee. 

(intrana.) 22. 27, to move or apread in all directions; to over* 

«j|C N&r&yanaeays 

Of. V&manapur&ua 20. 46-^jg%;n?lf 
The same work 62. 46 

SI^T^ SFm 

1. 67, in gr^ifilr rr^.sfq ^ Trans, does not bring 

ont the meaning of the word in relation to qj? ‘measurement.’ i^q q 
ia the height of a man with hia arms and hands uplifted. 
qtTfqj (m) 19. 11, a terrace in front of a building qq(q|l^). 

1. 4, teaching ( )• 

106, blind ( ). 

Used in this sense in Bhftgavata 1. 18. 29-sngt^^q^|f^^ ISnstiftTt ; 
in DvisandhBnak&vya 13. 16, where applied to R&vaua or JarA* 
eandha, it means AQd applied to the Kalpataru, means 

0^- Manodata (Verse 116 )-~qr>: qsq 
^ ( addressed to Duryodhana ). Here, m |niT<T«T 

refers to Dhritar&shtra ( KavyamAlA, Part XIII ). 

21. 68, giving ( 

9. 17, a retort ). The messenger ( Nala ) 

had said that he could not tell his name as it was against the ous< 
tom prevailing among the great to do so. Damayantl replied with 
a that she, too, then could not talk with him as it was 

against the custom prevalent among women of birth. 5as Notes, 
Nftrftyana uses the word in his gloss on 20. 124>— qf^- 

q 7 ^( Jinar&ja remarks in his gloss on 5. 

112— qiq qqpfrf^ The word is vari- 

ously spelt and not probably used anywhere else in the K&vya 
literature. It occurs in the following introductory verse of ^asb&nan- 
t&c&rya’s comm, on ^adadhara's Ny&yasiddbAatadipa (Pandit, Vol. 
XXV, 1908)— TOlf^- 

?trt: ii The 

word is sometimes found in later philosophical treatises, a, g., in 



usee the irregular form 
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Venkat«nfttha'8 

(Ohowkhamba ed. P 284), 

O^g^: 2a 161, emphatic for gg:. Narayaua says 

i gf 

sr%gf^ 8. 135, (1) a promise (2) the sacrifloial formula 

spoken by the Xgnldhra priest in reply to the Adhvaryu priest 
who addressee him by saying STT^JT- irfh'g% usually called 
ST^ngH' sacrificial language. Of. SatyashadhaSrauta sutra 2. 1 — 
SI9ITSrT^?rr%- The commentator Mahadeva 
remarks W(^?T<fr9lb I 5(»4 ff?r. Sftya- 

ua in hie comm, on the Taittiriyasamhita (Xnandas'rama ed. ) 1 . 6. 
11 says— ^ Slf^ ^?TcT T5!Itr^Tg^^ 

^f?r ^ srt'TTlrf^ lors^iT 

I t g«ITfl[T«TOr^ >zg^cqr5&s. See also Notes 

(Extracts). 

curtain (aarr&af^^^rar). 

aat# ®®> Narayaua takes the word in its usual sense of -‘a street', but 
this meaning is hardly applicable here. Damayanti’s Sabha is des- 
cribed as being located on a bejewelled platform of the of the 

royal palace jrcn!^fRr%irJ^^nir*i;). 

Here sicff^ff means ‘antechamber’, 'entrance', 'corridor.' Gaudupa- 
u(Jita says ST^^Uffr:. Narahari says gl?:^sfr. The word 

seems to be used in the above sense in the Udayasundarikatha 
*^“<1 in Abhinanda's Ramacarita Z7. 9 — 

The word is used in 

a similar sense in ^yami taka’s Padataditaka (in — 



The word is often used in the senseof 'a foiti- 
fiod gate or door.' In this sense is practically the same as 

Oandupandita in his gloss cn 1. 22 explains ®8 ST^f^Pf. 
^rutasigara does the same in hisoomm. onthe YaSastilaka (chap. 4)- 

»T»S^g^5 5T»T^sr?ft5ftgf^ ; »ii5?:iTfbTR( ircri#5i^i^?nf5r. Gi. 

/m’i5rof^jqi%?3iF!i?n)9ftf^r^ t ?rsfT(^5u ii 

Oandraprabhacarita2. 129j • • T^^f* 
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Ot%mi5r Vikraminkadevacarit* 

0- 105; snin^TT^i^: *t«if i ?T«n sT?fr5?T.‘ ^^sqi 

5?^ «II?^WJI?Tt Dovipuraua 72. 1S9, 140; 7^# 

>T3Wfit¥?rr ib'd* 03. 90; tsilftjC* 

ST^Ireft Surathotsava 1. 26. 0£. also jngrr^f^vr^t^flftcfSBcr I 

ir?iRfr 3i»i^g«%5T 

^mi 9717^)^ Jinamandana's Kumftrap&laprabandha quoted by 
Dalai in his Introd. to the Kupakasha^ka (Q. O. 8); Tfrel^^T!! 
^^iir!i5??:Rli5^7:?iT art^rTa?f^Bnir*n fsilniw Tiiakamanjari. 
aHf^TIPT, verbal noun from Ji^%?!j. 21. 97. 

9. 37, the eompoeition of a commentary or gloss 

imrtl^ 17. 206, the sun. 

*T>n^ 19. 12, killing. Of. Haravijaya 43. 68. 

2. 21, closing of the eyes; sleep 

10. 86, a kind of broth. N&rSyana says 

14. 62, the name of a sage said to be a friend of Indra, in 
SI^ ^nn^Tg. rrm e:, where there is an indirect 

reference also to the usual meaning of the word 'the founder or 
dean of a gotra’, ‘one of a group of sages associated with the sage 
who actually founds a gotra i. e. a family or a line.' Cf. M&dhav&« 
cftrya on Parfegara (Ohap. 2)-si^; g^5?Tiw^«irgBr«n!I 

I ?rf ?ivir — w «i7:g[T3f * 
'3C^TBf^€rWTt«’T^*T(^a[T3r*WtS5firf^ l With regard to 

the first meaning, see Harivam^a (^isbuuparva 96. 54 

Nilakautha remarks-sr^TII^ 

W'STrii' AfQt<!|7^- The Harivam^a represents Prarara as a fighting 
sage. In the P4rij&taharauacampu 5. 27 fi., ha is deseribed as fight- 
ing on Indra's side to save the Pftrijata tree-j^^; 9^^.‘ srvni%^(tTQ 

JWaiWI ?TOT Bcatfm; 6. 27. 
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sn|ff^32. 77, ‘one of the eeren ooursea of wind said to oause the 
motion of the planets’ (Apte). Here it is personified 

SW%«T (sT^fflTT) 16- 102. a riddle 

’jrasTTlZ^)- The Purnshakara comm. ( 13th cant. ) on the Daiva 
(P 123 T. S. S) derives the word form ^5 or 

speak’, and remarks— JT^* 
5^: I i ^ 

^r^5^ii^5girW?r5!TraJC i sins^ lr?rf|; «^rf^^rfiRT— 

aft’ i 

The Pravalhik&s iu question are given in full in the 
^nkhayanaSrautasutra 12. 22. The earliest use of this word 
would thus seem to be in the Vedio ritual literature. Kshlrasvftmin 
and Hamaoandra derive the word as STRl^ fllT* 

^ (ST^Brf^«Rl), which hardly gives any meaning. The 

root srrv:rp^ i> mentioned by the Purnshakara, but the latter 
does not connect it with tr^f^fTr* The Purushsk&ra says, for 
instance, grtPSCf* < ^ I 

g VTPTI^If I I 'Wt ^5 qftflr’PUdm- 

sr^Rf, loeans ‘the palm of the hand stretched out 

and hollowed’ (Apte). 15- 82, 'looking 

at him eagerly with their large eyes.’ N&r&yaua says 

s^%¥?irq[,...n^%srin^!n^«n*TfM%:ar5ir«^^ »?^r. 

Of. 20. 11, i2-«Bci¥?rf i...sr^Rf¥«iTfJ7- 

JTTPig nr«T#^; II 0*- aJso <sf^ 

Mankhaka 11. 21. 

6. 63, beauty { 

2. 95, a grammatical proposition ; the statement of a grammati* 
oal problem (cR^*nf^eniI(W?jf^«r)- See Notes. 

14. 7, the acquisition of a result ; success 
m »?;?n!ira5n<n:) candupandita says 

iKW’SJ NarSyaua says 

a slice, a piece ®2 ; ^n^^FRlftW. 
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20 82). Oflours in Ya9»stilaka 8. 435— 

16. 93, a cow with a full-grown calf 

^f^V 


19- 13. til* suD snr: wwasri^)- 

indirectly means also 'a sweeper, a cleaner,’ the usual sense. 

22. 137, ( 1 ) worthless ( 5?^ g^Ig|g[^5 cT^ (2) 

abounding in grass. In the case of the first meaning, the derivation is 


q[^, fUJpsrflf^ f^:?fn:- 

«n^. . . 'fir«Tl^r N&ray ana. For 


a similar construction see 


Haravijaya 45. 55_ifi^JTT 


where means 'resembling Ma- 

karas.’ Alaka quotes ^<71 


91^)717 7, 26, (1) a hairy growth (2) childishness. 


9- 194, a kind of word play. See Footnote to Trans The 

poet says i— 

rfsrrf^ ?Tcr: ii Of, f^?5=53cT% 

k%Ti^ 5i^5r I ^irfr^sfri^lr^c *i*i ii 

Vidagdhamadhava 4. 48; i %d- 

?J5Vrqp?irftrfr II Surat hotsava 3. 63. 

(m and n) 11. 37, a panegyric, in a reciter of pane- 
gyrics, fiHrO- The word 

occurs in -Vikramankadevacarita 7. 

Naraya- 

na explains as ‘might’ (ffcTiq) Jinaraja and Malli give 

q^iq^I% “Dd respectively as equivalents. The word usually 

means 'a title of honour.’ In ^mkaradigvijaya 4. 78 

is explained by Dhanapati as ‘procla- 
mation’ (f«f?5q[SRjj(?n; The word occurs also 

in the same work (4. 41) in the usual sense Dbanapati remarks that 
It IS a Cf, 

(Prabh&vakaoa- 

rita, Mahendrasuriprabandha); ^q^p^q^q; ^qT(i5|. 

^*71 ^RWlSTR^r Prabandhaointamaul ; 

ViSva- 
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nfttha’s SangandhikftharaM. 

17. 188, the obeiBanoe of a religious atudeot 

). See Manu 2. 71— ^ 

^ Hn^ S^j I ^C5T f w a5rc3r%: ^^?r: » The 

feet of a teacher are to be touched before ani after studying the 
Veda, while the hands are to be kept folded while studying the 
sacred Text. This is known as Brahmanjali. 0£ ^ankhasmriti 3. 5 — 
«r3¥RR3 3W ?T?ft5’5«PT5TiiR‘^ I sisnarlr 
^*TJnsRr« II 

21. 32, one who hat only a small measure of devotion (yri%;iT- 
18, 137, a river. 


19. 1, pertaining to or originating from the emotions; emotional 

ftr:). 0£ MSgha 4. 83 — sntiq^ 

Main explains the word as 

11* 38, SarasvatL 


fjjqr 2. 74, a portion, a piece (^^r: 

a];j^9n 9- 159. truthfully wfJirwTf^r w 



21. 160, a supernatural power. The eight wellknown Bbdtis of 
a Yogin are indirectly mentioned in the verse-q^ q.8,lf^in 

1 5^.^ sTr^w^nrwn f^ftr «T?jirei«vgqrTmq«nn 

gRrer; Il The Bhutis are 

vifirm, nfttn, siwfi^and vnnsrcm^crT. 

See Trans. Nirayana explains *® q*!^ST 

C?rsr?Trfsqarat uf^;. OSudupaydita says qsr 

wq: qiq«R q^tiT m I qq q» iRTW^if^nq qw 

a^^ q gi q r qqrq^nq'.. I° certain lists snf^ substituted for 
*°<1 called, are also somewhat 

differently explained. The M&rkandeyapur&ua 40. 81*33 says 

^if^qr gqr: i qfeqnferq^fqt^ 
infif9ifai«q*wi q?^ « qiqsrrqqqi sqiPTfqi^yfsiRq^^ qq; » qf^- 
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n «im^- 

I The S&mkhyatattvakaumudi explains nine Siddhis, 

both and being inolnded (P 44. Jha’s Trans, and Text. 

1896). It explains sn^TX^ as e. g. 

(3r*j®»1r w as i5Tr?T<&«F’5qcir, qm- 

Wqf^JT. The eight Siddhis 
are referred to in the Prabodhaoandrodaya 3. 22 and explained in 
detail in the Candrikft oommentary, which, however, omits 
and includes both XTr^qi and snRt. 


10- a short description in verse treating of pleasant objects 
like a flower garden, the spring, the virtues of a lover etc. It is 
divided into small sections of eight or four lines, called 'skandhas*. 
Vidyinatha thus defines xniTtq# in his PrataparudrayaSobhushana. 
He says I 

fiwqiqq^ftfaifq^gt^cTr i 
«lr^f srhnquft Rfrr ii 

The comm, remarks «[5C «tqfqfr?:i!I(?I(JI3rH5'?r?rtq«K3<IIl(^q<§4 
niqt!! This definition is found also in the Mandaramaran* 

dacampu ( Kavyaprakarana), and expresses the later Alamkara 
view. Hemacaudra gives a simpler definition (see below). Jonarftja 
on Mankhaka 6. 55 (qnrW^qfqf^qiSq^) explains the word as 
Il' i" enough to note that the word is generally used 
in the sense of ‘a poetical composition on a delightful subject.' Of. 

YaSastilaka (Chap. 2), wherein the 
phrase is explained as in the comm.; xif- 

irrq^fqi^^ ibid, (here the expression is explained in the comm, as 

ibid. (Chap. 3), explained 
in the comm, as The testimony of the Y agastilaka points 

to the existence of a class of men employed by kings to recite x^(7Tf* 


verr^es. The word occurs also in Tilakamanjarl 

qVnq«T ; in Viddhal&labhsnjika (Act. 4)-jq^ 

q; qvTRnrtmqftn?. ( in Pr&krita); in M&gha 6. 67— 







Bhog&vali is used in the sense of 'panegyric' or 


‘hymn’ in Vemabhup&lacarita — ^SRq^qtin- 
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^ “ R&ghaTap&ii^viya 1.6 _?a m 

xm wtxm^^i » h ot Ahirba- 

dhnyasanihit& (Adyat ed.) 29. 65, 66 — 

« 

“STremT: ii 

?reimi*raT^*i«^ )7t>T9#q?:rt ii 

Here the reading is a mistake. The variant ?r«TTq^T^^- 

is, I think, the correct reading, refera to 

Vishnu, and here means Hemacandra says 

WlnrWSflf remarks *ft*Tl < 1 ^ 3 - 

«tm: ^g?iiTJ, 

Bhogftvali verses or panegyrics were recited on the battlefield 
by way of encouraging the soldiers. Cf. Haravijaya 44. 69— 

?f ^»IT^5ftf5reiI6lf^rasfT*I^??T.*. The comm. 
8»78 WI»TT^ »TBJ. 

16. 48, the dynasty of the Bhojas who ruled over the country 
of Vidarbha or Berar. See Bhandarkar — Early History of the 
Deccan, P 20 (Third ed.). In our poem Damayanti’s brother Dama 
is called ^nffr^rr^fT^. 

3. 19, same as ^qij} ( f%^; sf;^iT%^ 

2. 103, turned blue ( 

). 

22, 140, a name of Siva, Lit: Huuter of the Sacrifice Deer, 
the referencee being to the story of Siva cutting off the head of 
Daksha’s Sacrifice when it attempted to flee in the form of a deer. 
Ci. Naishadha 4. 67— qgj See also under 

occurs among the names of ^iva in the Ma- 
habharata, ^hntiparva 290. 159 ( Kumbhakonam ed. ) and in the 
Brahmapurhua 40. 78. 

19. 18, the name of a mountain where rook salt is found 

16. 107, a kind of thin cake. Apte refers to Marathi iffll. The 
Kftlikhauda refers to Mauc^akas mixed with mango juice— 
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(80. 49 of Uitar&rdha). Tbe JMn&ruava Tantra raters to 
Mauc^akas seasoned with sugar and ‘wrapped in birch bark’ ( ? )— 

I ifn;^T#T%crT ?r«ii ii 

6. 20. Abhayatilaka on Dvya^rayakavya 3. 140 explains as 

9. 113, maddening, in (voc.). Narayana says 

?n%of( Narahari says 

e‘e- Narayana further says 

i ?:wrq^— ‘fliq? wf^T- 
^?r. ^alli in his gloss on Raghu 8. 68 also refers to the 
Ramayaua passage and says ?H5IT’. 

It should, however, be noted that is the technical name of a 
kind of mildly frenzied look, of which the following definition occurs 
in the Na^ya^astra ( K. S. S. ) 8. 79 — oqi^t^lTI^TJlceTT «JI 
laicI^l^SITI €i%T^?ET%cnqi?Fr n^ll ThisverseU quoted 

anonymously by Alaka in his gloss on Haravijaya 26. 44 in con* 
neotion with the expression Appayadlkshita in hie comm, 

on the Yadavabhyudaya 10, 31 quotes the above 

verse thus— ^ I ^gfqq»r^T- 

qiir »Ti^t II aud says ^cgjRWg- 

?5JIT5T qi^r m:. The word though it literally 

means 'maddening' or ‘frenzied,’ thus refers to rolling and graceful 
eyes, and denotes like otc. a particular look described in the 

N&^yafiastra. The expression however, often means 

simply ‘fair-eyed.’ Cftiidupaudita says The ex- 
pression ( f ) occurs in Viddhasalabhanjika 1. 17, 

14. 84, mental concentration. Narayana remarks q^iT* 

Ji5i^q»j?:5 1 f^fcTsim's^nqwq: i 

I ^rqq;. The word means 

here ‘resolution,’ ‘will’ ( ). Of. 

^N^»iR*nw^?^i^or; qTqfiqf 

YaSastilaka; cTjqf^JT 

vqRR ^ Jatakam&la (Harvard ed. P 123) ; 

Ii Y&dava- 

bhyudaya 10. 9. 

15. 28, 33, red arsenic. The poet refers to an ornamental dot 
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of red arsenic on the forehead of the bride. Similar uses of 
f^?fT **’® referred to in Vidagdham&dhava 7. 33 — TT^if^^TT^^ff^iviTT 


«I%S |5 i“ Kftdambari ( Purvabhaga *sr 

f%^aTflT?r5»?ITZ<T5ni-, Padmaprabhrltaka P 19— 
swT9r^r?ri^3T%5rr «bir insfsftr# 

was used also for medicinal purposes. The RajanighauW gives 
as one of its names and says~ I 

19. 41, the Mandeha demons are supposed to attack the rising 
Sun who overcomes them with the help of the palmfuls of water 
offered by worshippers and consecrated with the Qayatri formula 


( 15 d%g’iWT5rig[T%aT ^igiT- 

). Cf. 17. 04-w«r^5;Tf^53f?IVTI!T^;. The story of 
the Mandehas is given in the Taittiriya Srauyaka 2. 2. The lino 

'“*y compared with the statement 

in the ^rauyaka>Tnm%qTiOTQThrc)T 'SW HI HiHI 

Wiqi qqfigrqT 5 Tl^ qf^lStf* The Kasi- 

khauda ( Purvardha ) 35. 162-3 saysTifq^ fflHf HSIsqisfH* 

I qorqmf siqfegq^ I'V^qr-JSflci^iqq^ II ^ q^r5(^qT?J 
*n=q5i Hw I ^ECjqkqj a?ftq5H Iiht hitshi ii 
sappWre (q^I?:HI^ 1% 9 »iePCm5nqF%Hk<!jr ) 
Cf. Haravijaya 6. 191^*1^; i*^**^' 


HSiqjf^qjH 22. 29, a red fruit with black seeds. Oftudupau^ita gives 
li>qiq» *8 80 equivalent. Nftrayaua says 

and refers to a custom of hanging these fruits on the door 
of a house in order to ward oft' evil spirits (q^Tq^nT^qT^QJTq ^5* 
Sk f Itq^qn )• The poet says tf® I%5lT^f^. qfqi*n^{ 

^igfq *Tigiqfq*^ i m'sei 5qwqifnif?5iif% qfiHimHqf 

HRlfk II 

15. 89, the name of a festival qq qi»^ H51* 

^hO- 

^rlharsha refers to the idol of Purushottama, ‘going in the 
streets, occupying a platform, during the Mahajyaishthi festival. 
The festival in question is described in the Brahmapurana (Chap. 
65) and the Skandapuraua (Utkalakhauda, Chap. 29, 81, 32). It is 
Btj^ted.th4t on the Mahajyaishthi or the Full Moon day of the month 
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of Jyeshtha, the idols of Krishua, SabhadrSaod Balar&ma are placed 
on a gaily decorated platform overhang with a canopy ; and 

bathed with perfumed water drawn from a sacred well. The idola 
are carried overnight to the well ‘with royal pomp’ 
and the ceremony of bath takes place in the morning to the accom- 
paniment of music and hymns, after which the holy images are led 
out in procession towards the south. According to the Skandapu- 
raiia, a mantra called is used in connection with the bath- 

ing ceremony, while the BrahmapurSna gives the text of a long 
hymn in prose, beginning with srq c!r?;7l5f 
whole ceremony is commonly known as takes place 

in Purushottaraakshetra (Puri). 

Great religious merit is said to accrue to those who witness the 
ceremony of bith or the southward processionj, and it is the latter 
event which the poet baa in his mind. While explaining this verse, 
Nfiir&yana says that there are separate platforms for Krishna, Bala- 
i&tna and SubhadrS, and Krishna occupies the first one. But the 
aboveinentioned Purinaa speak of one platform only. 

Jinaraja reads for and remarks that the 

former is the usual form of the word. He says 

^ ^ 'iiii 

q^T?cT l Narayaua says 

‘srg^or q>r§i»’ I ?r% qra 

Narayaua quotes the following definition of the MahSjyaishthi day— 
!r5J 30^ %5i siT3n»?^ Tf^?5Tm < ’jpSjJTf 
rflflr ^l^cTI II Agnipuraua 121. 63. There is a reference to the Maha- 
jyaieh^hi day in Vidagdhamadhava 2. 28 — gjf 

I The comm, remarks 

aT:wT^n%cnq-T 

Brahmapnr&na, 65. 58. 

3^ I 

WR 3571ft «r: H 

Skandapurana (Utkalakhanda) 32. 9 

C£. the following verse quoted by NarAyana — 
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nswi: 

*T5TSIZ 22. 7, a name of (Siva 3 cTSfH^ ^ST?W|f 

Wmi). Of. VSHavadatta—^I^iqrj^^q 

WCW5r 17- 203, a Vedio rite which involves amorous relations between 
a religious student and a whore 

), The Mahftvrata rite takes place at the end cf the Qavfi- 
mayana sacrifice which lasts for a year. The sacrificers are required 
to observe the vow of chastity throughout this period, and the Ms- 
hAvrata rite is supposed to restore the power to return to the house- 
holder’s life. For this purpose a whore and a BrahinaoSrin of 
Magadha are brought together on the sacrificial altar. See Taitti- 
riyasamhitA (AnandS^rama ed.) 7. 5. 9. 

JTHSfqqj 7. 66, (a) a boy (b) a kind of pearlstring. 

7. 104 ( JqigqJTT^rs^l), 

a form of begging practised by a religious mendicant restricting 
himself to three, five or seven households. The word occurs also 
in the form Of. 

Ufianas quoted by Madh- 

avioarya on Para^ara (Chap. 2). The BhSgavata 11. 8, 9 says 

aw ai?T qiam i 

gf^r: II MAdhukari is so called because it resembles the gathering 
of honey by bees in small quantities, ^ridharasvamin 8 expla- 
nation of the word in his gloss on the above verse seems to be irrele- 
vant. He says qsji fqi%l*T'VI^TWqqrf%Tqfq q^ 

5ri%3 qq gqjai«%q»qq ’ac- 

JTTmcTSffJTl^q qvqcT f !%• 

WTqWfll 10. 93, lit: artificial water, (1) a kind of artificial colouring 
or paint applied to jewels. Aco. to NarSyaiia, it is called also 
qii'%qTf. (qff5qi^qn‘9rqT?^^qrqrqT3ivisT%qor-..). (2) Aco. to Jma- 
raja, it is a layer of gold to the bottom of 

jewels. (3) Acc. to Candupau^ita and VidyAdhara, it is a kind of 
lotion for polishing cloths. See Notes. The first explanation is the 
most appropriate, The presence of O” jewels is described 

in the verse as a defect; it seems to have been used as a makebelieve. 

1. 94, a Bilva fruit q^f^ffg)- 

19- 35. fJrfkqjf?# )• 

17. 61, in |#TJTrenqW5iq»n, ‘‘^ose whose intellect is 
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fattened on the MlmKinsa philosophy’; a term of ridionle. 

‘fat with Mlmamsa' i. e. learned in philosophical and religious 
doctrine is a satirical expression meaning ‘dull’, ‘thick-brained.’ Of. 

II Sgamapramauya of YSmunacarya (Lazarus, P 20). 

5. 120, silence. 

2. 51, in ‘gist’ (?ITg5^t?:g£[?!IT) • 

gil{fT«?i3 20. 37, silent ( ?rTg). 

gf^5*T 1, 96, the Agastya or Baka tree. Of. Yafiastilaka (Ohap. 4) — 

4. 106, a smouldering fire, gg?:?:r%«'^: 

< 1 ^ 1 % Upamitibhavaprapancakatha P 498; 

3F^^rg Viddha^alabhanjikS S. 23 ; 

Ya^astilaka (Ohap. 1). 

gjRg?! 22. 58, silence JJJFgj[r). 

IL 86, mud (in a commendatory sense) 31 <1% 

gg^ai) O^* Dvisaudhanakavya 

3 - 7 — 

ify^I 7. *1, the banana plant (r^g^; JTJ^Rgf^: q^^- 

qiSHiqiq)- Of. Mukundananda Bhaua-?j^^ ITr^'R^g^l qi^T ^ 
^?TKrRqf%. The form occurs in Balaramayana 5. 48-s{f^(* 

^1 wisqqiqj^^f^s- 

21. 7, lit; Yaksha mud, a kind of fragrant paste. Nala’s body 
is rubbed with Yaksha pasta before he takes his bath (q^f^t^qg^- 
'gf^qtWg)* According to the Dhanvantariya Nighaiitu and the 
B&janighautu, the ingredients of Yakshakardama are saffron, aloe 
wood (Agaru), camphor, mask and 8andal§. Nargyana’s quotation 
from the Qarudapurana is to the same eflect, except that it substi- 
tutea Kakkola for saffron. The Skandapuraua (Ka^Ikhauda 80. 44- 
46) says that the paste is liked by all the gods, and gives the follow- 
ing recipe for its preparation: two parts of musk, two parts of saffron, 
three parts of sandal, and one of camphor. The idol of the Devi is 

§ The Kajanighan^ states that Yakshakardama is used exclusively by 
worshippers of Siva ^ q? The statement need not be 

taken literally. 
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to be smeared with Takshakacdamsi. la the Devlpar&ua (31, 6) 
we read that the chariot ia which the Oavi is led out in procession 
is to be worshipped with various flowers, Yakshakardama, and 
sandal. The Agnipurtlua ( 75. 60 ) prescribes Homa or oblations of 
Yakshakardama in the Are in connection with the ritual of Siva 
worship, The Praustoshiui Tantra (6. 3) gives a quotation from a 
Matsyasukta, according to which a kind of incense prepared from 
Yaksha paste should be used in the worship uf a ^iva- 

linga. The Padmapuraua (Kriyayogaeara 12. 8) tells us that he 
who applies the fragrant Yaksha paste to the idol of Hari in the 
summer attains salvation. We hear of Yakshakardama being used 
in Jaina ritual also. We And in Somesvara’s Kirtikaumudi (9. 23) 
that the Kapardiyaksha, a Jaina idol with the head of a bull, is 
smeared with the Yaksha pastejl. The paste was used also for various 
secular purposes, of which the reference in our poem is an example. 
Ws learn from the Nalacampu that it was customary to wash the floor 
of a palace with water mixed with Yakshakardama* ; and the same 
work describes the walls of a recreation hall as being sprinkled over 
with Yakshakardama. t The Ya^astilaka likewise describes the 
walls of a palace chamber as being decorated with pieces of camphor 
smeared with Yakshakardama^;^. On festive ojcasions it seems to 
have been the practice to perfume the streets by scattering around 
Yakshakardama powderH. The Yaksha paste was frequently used 
for personal decoration. We And in the Skandapuraua§ that it is 
an item in the adornment of Vishnu on the eve of his marriage. 
The same work describes Lakshmi as having her body smeared 


t The Yaksha iaoense mentioned in the Dhanvantariya Nighan^u (3. 121) 
is different ( ). 

II rig i 

* (Chap. 7) 

t Chap. 7. 

tt ohap. 4. 

n Of. g?! W Jinaina- 

ndana’s Kttm&rapalaprabaudha quoted by Dalai in his Introd. to the 
Bupakashatka (6. 0. S.) 

2 Visbnnkhanda, 8. 6 of Venka(|&ea]amabatmya. 
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with the Takaha paetelT. A eimilav referenoe it found in the Mah&- 
nftUka which incidentally enumerates the ingredients of Yaksha* 
kardamaf. ^shakriehna in his Kamsavadha speaks of Yaksha- 

kardama powder as being used as beauty paint§. 

10. 24, the wellkuown device of repeating words similar in sound 
but different in sense ; (here) duplicate, extremely similar 

12. 3S, a certain crystal phallus of ^iva. See Notes. The word 
is spelt also in the manuscripts as well as in Narayana's 

commentary. The word occurs in the form in Puruabhad- 

ra’s Paficatantra (ed. Hertel) where it is wrongly explained by the 
editor as meaning ‘gold.’ See Dr. Venkatasubbia’s Note in the 
Indian Hist. Quarterly, June 1929. As I have pointed out in a sup- 
plementary Note in the same journal (March, 1931), the word is 
found in the form the Skandapurana where it means 'a 

Sivalinga made of stone'— ^ I 

II (MaheSvarakhanda, 11. 6 of 
Kum&rik&khauda). YageSvara is described in the Naishadba as a 
water deity lying invisible in the waters (3|g ?I* 

bo noted in this 

connection that YageSvara is not the only form of $iva to be associa- 
ted with the waters. In Mankhaka’e ^rikauthacarita (3. 14) there 
is a reference to the wooden Kapatesvara ^iva, who is described as 
‘sleeping’ in the midst of waters (^1^55; 

See also Raj&naka Jayaratha’s Haracaritacinta- 
maui. Chap. 14. The JMnaruava Tantra (20. 18) also refers to a 
Sivalinga abiding in the waters 

The Lingapurana (18. 6 of Purvardha) refers to a 'watery 
H Ibid. 9. 102. 

A.ot 4. 

§ Aot 5. 
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and in another verse describes ^iva as being in the midst of waters 
is. ll). a similar reference is found in the 
Brahmapnraua — ^JTTScnq- SW'f 37. 6. The 
Lingapuriua further describes the installation of a Sivalinga in the 
midst of waters with Vishnu in the form of a boar under the phallus, 
and the figure of Brahma with folded hands on one side.lf It is 
probable that the Yagelvara-linga was likewise installed amidst 
waters, and being made of crystal, was invisible as described in 
iSriharsha's verse. 

It may also be noted that whie the name Yage^vara is extremely 
rare, references to crystal Sivalingas frequently occur in the Pura- 
uas, and are found even in the KSvya literature. A crystal phallus 
of ^iva is mentioned in the V&savadattaf , the Da^akumaracarita 
(1. 2), and the Navasahas&nkacarita (18. 51). The Lingapuraua 
(Chap. 81 of Purvabhaga) mentions various ^ivalingas made of gold, 
silver, diverse gems, copper, wood, and the like, and says that a 
crystal phallus is to be worshipped in the month of Ph&lguna. 

The word means literally ‘the lord of sacrifices’, and it is 

noteworthy that which means the same thing is an epithet 

of ^iva. It is true that this epithet is applied also to Vishnu, but 
there are Saiva texts which emphasise diva’s suzerainty over sacri* 
fic3B, The ^rikanthabhashya, for instance, 8ays-^^f^ ^ 

i’ 'w ii 

JTJsp:® I’ I 

(3- 2. 38). 

7. 56, something obtained by begging. It is a Smriti term sig- 
nifying clothing or ornaments borrowed from others for wearing on 
a festive occasion. The poet has this meaning in view — 

5i?nir i ^ q?r- 

II Mitakshara on Yajnavalkya 2. 67 

says— «rrr%?rg. Of. ?rfr%- 


sirr^i' erer i 

wsir fel# »IfT^ ^ li 

End of obap. 76 of Piirvabh&ga. 


t <HM*lftiaiM«W ^ 
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Yaiaatilaka (chap. 4). 

2erl9 22, separated (^531^(5^:), N&r&yauaaaya ‘wfiTsnjfrt^sr^’^u 
Of. Taittiriyasamhitft 1.7. 13-^1 S5- 

yana explains as 

qtyf^if 17. 61, a cloth with which the sacrificial post is wrapped round. 
The rendering given in the Trans, is wrong. The usual form of the 
word is and the word is here explained as 'a measure 

of length', 'a cubiL’ See Notes and Extracts. Somanatha in his 
comm, on the Sftstradipiki. 1. 3. 3. 4 says 

2 . 78, a cloth worn during meditation 
The word occurs also in 11 . 18. It is used in Ksdambari (Purva* 

bhftga)— n^fs:?rr5r9rr*5’?T^*r’7/|^ni^- !I5Tq: The Satasamhita 

(JMnayogakhau^a) 6 . 9 says ?n»rit 

^ II ( connection with the 

custom of religious mendicants). 

3. 117, practice (qt??ngqr?^ 3 ^srf f^:)- Of- f%ir 3 JBqf%?rr- 

Mankhaka 11 . 12. 

a multitude of young women. 2. 41 ; 

11- 90; 12. 36; 

16. 109. 

12, 67, see under ^^5^. 

7. 46, the four frontal teeth flfSTHfrin^ ^ni^»cTf:). The 
TrikfiudaSeeha says qi 3 rq?eTf^ ^^ISfT Of. 6 rin- 

garadhanadalataka (Verse 67)— 

2 ?:; (KAvyamala, Part Kill). 

^roq 17. 187, a bamboo stick 
See Notes. 

'5;qq» 18. 12, a statue. From ; 5 ;q. The meaning of the word has been 
diecussed in I A (1913, P 27), There is, however, no doubt that 
^q very often moans a 'statue'. The Katbasaristagara distinguishes 
between a ^^q^ and a — 

»r«n»nf^qr^q q«rf ^:qiim i 
w ?nr *fr<l i 

q?i«^srW8l^ ?rm H «7. 8, 9. 

r:...Jireri^: Ui*- 


Of. 
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toitibhRvaprapanoakathS P 65; ‘bid. P 128. 

The word ofioura also in Naishadha 2. 83 where it may have thei 
same meaning, though differently explained by the commentators. 
The form in the sense of ‘an image’ is found in the Tilakaman- 


jari— 

The word is used thrice in the IJdayasnndarikathi— 

an arrow 4. 87; 8 105). 


;^5?5 6. 125; 12. 90 TIS’llO. * legendary mountain 

located in Ceylon and supposed to produce jewels at the rumbling 
of clouds for the benefit of all comers. It is referred to as 
in 12. 67. See also The Rohaua mountain is mentioned 

in Vaeavadatta-^t^tJlfiTft I Udayasundari- 

katha — ^ *ri^- 



66; in B&lar5mayana 10. 49 — jf*!^ 

iim’' I ^?^fcra^PTr^'g^Br^lf^ •' 

passages; in Upamitibhavaprapancakath& P 865-^9ll(il ^5*8 
and in Abhinanda’s Ramaoarita 24. 26— 

VW' ^fk 

10. 81, see under 

10* beauty. See Notes for variants, Of. Vidagdhamadhava 

3- 44— 5r%ii?T?:r%. 

18. 64 (used as a noun), a bashful sot 

7. 97, a kind of embrace («rf^ STfS 



qf^nfe^ 15. 83, a gold chain worn across the forehead (5l?f[fe^Kf^riTf^ 
^jJrjScrar:). by ‘«|»^5r9fl^?I. *h»lW«fV 'I’b® 

yanti(and not Halfiyudha, asetated by Narayaua) gives 
equivalent. Hemacandra does the same. Aoc. to Halayudha, 
is an ornamental line painted on the forehead ( 
grijrife ^ T ^). b«k this meaning is not applicable here. 

The word is used in the XrySsapta^ati in the same sense as in the 

Naishadha— ^?T3 (^®«® 529), 
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19‘ 18, to desire to hAve salt 

(v. r 22. 58. a top 5® 5c1c«T W^- 

Notes for the variant. N&riya^a 
remarks «n 1 WCT- 

^cijvn^nn ^Fpq’jrsirtnvi^if ^ *«r«ro’ ff«r iHirr i Bsnadeva says 

ffit irm Cf. the Bengali word <;||i^, 
a top; Assamese ^If^JI. The word “sed in the Brihatka- 

th&manjari 9. 2. 66 (also in 9- 1- 6*8) seems to be a Corrup- 

tion of ?refjTC — (tw i» » 
kind of drum generally used by the K&p&Iikas). The word 
seems to have been corrupted into whence nnd 

followed. 

19* 115. having a secondary significance (cn^tTf( 
f^‘, )• See Notea 

19* 36, written and read about ; described ; known 

»T^?rT ^wflr ^<1: ^srf^r^ Of. Anar- 

gharighava 1. 31— 

llnoipnti remarks that it is a popular 

expression 

16. 107, a fried ball of pulse, a kind of dainty. Cf. 16. 98 , 

a of this kind cooked in milk. Nftrayaua says 

The word occurs in KASikhauda 80. 49 of 
Uttarftrdha— ’11^7^21 i“ JaAn&rnava 

Tantra 5. 19 — and in Dvya^ra- 
yakftvya ofHomaeandra 3. 141 — 1^- 

7. 79, a small cowrie, an insignificant amount. 'sri^ 

Sf not worth oven a cowrie. Nar&yaua remarks ^IPX^ 

i'^5W«5nT«’7t wgf 

3. 65. childishness N&rayaus 

8tty» ^ISfW 77!^ «r^W ^I5Ir^. 

19 . 24, a speaker, in , a slanderer. Amara says 

?T«OT 1. 135, the female of a swan ( S T^g ^fa lf t gr TR^sft). The word 
is used in K&iikhan^ 3. 68 (Purv&rdha)— 
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(m) 2. 86, • wall. 

16. 56, the members of the bridegroom's party in a marriage. 

16. 111,117, the king of Yidarbha or Barar. The rariant 
is found in some oommentaries. 

^Jr«in 10. 66. accumulation 
irtH^ 19- 84. a carpenter 

(m) 2. 26, an earthen Tessal. See under 
16. 100, 'hailstone', a kind of sweetmeat ball 
Vidyadhara remarks 

^tT?ir: Kftnadeva says ^q^rr 

?r msnrn. Jinaraja remarks 
See also under q[(%qtT« 

5I^;fn 3. 118, moving, turning; (here) making (e. g. of pictorial designs), 
same ae 7^r*fT> ‘*T^nW5ft»ir ^SRl’. Of. Brahmavaivartapur&u 
(Janmakhauda) 28. 86 — 1. The 
word is used in the sense of ‘moving about’ in the Haravijaya 2, Sl> 
^51ISi6rTa;q^‘. ibid. S. 47. 

22. 140, beyond the range of speech 

W!?TI%5i: 18. 12, gouty Of. Hemaoandra’s Mah&- 

viraavamistotra— q: 

(Kfivyamala, Part 7). 

17. 191, the name of a Sams or Vedio chant, the cult of 
which involved promiscuous relations with women 

•• ) Nftrftyaiia says *7- 

!iw vivgtn^cg... i 

‘^rffi[s»Th7r’5T^ %7r: srf^: i mR' ^5^3: 

N9 

I The cult or Yrata of the Y&madeva 
Sams is described in the Ch&ndogya Upanishad 2. 13, which says 
^ VlSvnr Both l^amkara and Anaudagiri take 

this literally and defend the obscene rite as being prescribed by 
Sruti. The Y&madevya cult is personified by Anandar&yamakhin 
in his allegorical play Yidyapari^yanam, Act 6 

git i ^ 
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i‘i5r?nTf?r3^ ft ftm ii’ 

...^«i ^ inTt sr^rftr i 

^5 1. 66, a horsa, in 'riding’, Vidyftdhara explains 


as 'a horseman.’ 

a flash; a charming display, 

11.40; «FrTO^rf^iif^cr^ft: 21.44. in is. 19 ftiir?E 
means ‘beautiful’ or 'loud’ The ViSva- 

prakft^a says JT!?^ 

22. 118, reduced to dregs ((SnJpT ^lT^«T^^?rnn li’Jn- 

*nJ^). ft?!?? ‘remnant of food’ is used in Xry4saptaSati — 

5f in Auargharaghava 4.22— 

snf ^r^?i?r5-« i *“ 

bapanca^ikft (verse 27) — ^ 

ft?rmJIR 10. 74, being spread out; spreading 

The word may be derived from 

(passive) which takes the forms and by 

It may be derived also from *?Tf^ Cf. Bh&gavata 

4. 1. 22— (^^rtiijnsT’iisT^: (Oomm. says '?rc^?::arg%?|RrT?jHR ft?^- 
^ ibid. 

6. 13. 21. 

8. 88, a cavity, a slit ( 

9. 43, a woman who calls herself learned (;t ^Tf 

Narayana remarks SfW- 

^3 n3 

<7T '«r^T— ’ ?ft I qi3^Tq«?Ti^^ ^ ^f^- 

3^^ *T VI^cT',. Cf. 21 91, one who pretends to be all- 
knowing irraft sat: 

ft^ft *® ^5^ 'i '"• cT«ii 12. 65. Cf, 

Haravijaya 16. 5Rff''reT::?«§rftf5:' 

3^r Alaka remarks 1 fcq^a 1 

Cf. also Yalastilaka (chap. 3) — 

ft?JT 1. 4, 5. The different branches of learning are referred to as being 
fourteen and eighteen in number. The fourteen sciences are the 
four Vedas and their six Angas, Mimamsa, Nyaya, the Law Books 
and the Purauas. In 1. 5 the number is spoken of as being eighteen 

(^nrC^nCn^ilT^T) iQoIuding Medicine, Military Art, Music and 
I^lity. 
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^l?r«T 10. 107, an open palanquin carried on men’s shoulders 

Cf- 23; firiTR^: 13. l 'palanquin 

bearers.’ It should be noted that does not mean here 'an 

aerial ear.* In the above sense , is the same same as 

Appajadikshita in his comm, on Y&dav&bhyudaya 1 2. 88 remarks — 

f^prnwfif l*' printed edition 

Kshirasvamin says f%51* 

^P?fR f%31RR?IJl; 1“ Jayantavijaya 13. 77, 

79 the bridegroom comes to the bride’s place in a f^flTR* 

22. 50, raw smelling (f^?5rT Anargha- 

raghava'1.25— 

^0. 61, a gold band worn by men across the lorehead (ft^^ 

*n% )• i^Snadeva gives as an equivalent 

Cb Mankhaka 12. 2; 

wf?rR i 

3wr: 5?^T ?«RsrqTf^cfr «ii[«T ii 

Prapancas&ra Tantra 32. 23. 

The SkandapurAua (Vishuukhaij^ft) refers to a very similar orna- 
ment — ® Venka^acalamah&tmya). 

Of. also Ya^aetilaka 2. 224 — 
comm, explains as 

1 2. 27, to act like a hero r% *7). The form sft?:- 

occurs in Aitareya Brabmaua 12. 9 in this sense. 

allows the sacrificial fire to die out by neglect 
(?hTr?R?IR‘ H g ^7:5«rr ^lO- Ks hlraava mm and Hema- 

candra derive the word thus 5^- This 

explanation does not seem to be correct. The word occurs in 

Mauu 11. 41 — wrfrqj: «Fwq>R«r: i 

fl: ^ II KollOka explains as jsr, and both 

he and Medhatithi quote the following ^ruti-‘sf}?:g;(^Hqri(^«irKR?^ 
qtJfngSCRTq^’ TaittiriyasamhitS 1.5.2. The 6ruti is quoted also in the 
^amkarabhSshya 3. 4. 18{. The word^?: thus means 'a child’ andcf(?:i^ 
is a child-murderer. He who neglects the Sacred Fire is, according 

^ Cf. the following Sruti quoted in the Matharavritti on Samkhya- 

karika ( 2 ) — .<||||^ J i m<l| t T lg ^ V»R 77^ 77^ ’7IT- 

qro rftciiqR* VAjasaneyiesmhita 30. 6 j Taittiriya Brahmana^. 4. | 
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to the above ^ruti, the murderer of the ohild of the gods 
i. e. Fire. Manu, on the other hand, says that the offenoe of 
negleoting the Fsorifioial fire is aa grave as or ohild-murder. 

According to this version, it would seem that a man who failed 
to maintain the Snored Fire was relegated to the position of 
a or child murderer, and gradually itself came to 

mean a sinner who allowed the sacrificial Ere to become extinct. 

It may be noted that is frequently used in the sense of 

in the Vedic literature. See, for instance, Sayaua on Rigveda 10. 

68 . 12 < ^ ^ jftfir: 5ir ^ ); ibid, lo, 115. s 

other passages. The word 
is used in this sense also in the following and other passages cited 

in the Kau^ikasutra— W :T?TrTIJI5T cTJimCf 

^kf^nr fq^q: 1 1 . 88 25 ( in connection with 

); 11 . 89. 12 . 

KeSva in his Faddhati on the same work ( 4. 35 ) speaks of a 
which seems to be the same as Similarly, in the 

Pftraakaragrihyasutra 1. 4, in the verse 

^ recited during the marriage rites, the word 

^?:^i8 explained as io commentary of GadS.dhara. 

Cf. Taittirlya Brahmaiii 3. 8. 13. 

With regard to ^n^^^the word is rarely used in its original 
sense of ohild murderer, and found only in the sense of 


this being the meaning given by Amara and Hemacandra, and 
recognised by the Smritis*. The word seems, however, to be used 
in the original sense in the following passages of the Lingapurftua — 
wnxsr rnifl ^«II ( Pnrvabhaga 65. 174 ); 

( ibid. 82. 118 ). The above conclusion 
is J)ased on the fact that in similar enumerations of crimes found 
in the Padmapuraua ( Uttarakhauda ) the word ia substituted 
for e. g. ^ ’^FoT^I *TJ5T ^ 133. 32; 

m^Sc^JF iTF^cUF ^ ii>i3. 75. 13, The Lingapuraua ia a 

more archaic work than the Padma., and it is very probable that 
the former uses the older expression. 

The word is extremely rare in the K&vya literature. 


-j- Cf. Vasishthasmrlti 1. 17 — *F^1K IJ^qsF- 

Gautamadharmasiltra 2. 6. 15 and Harada!ta thereon. 
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The expression is found in the ^i^karadi^vijxja of Vidyi* 

97, a kind of euibraee by women resembling the dimbing 
of creepers on trees ( f%5^ 

ftrirwr: ). ‘^rfwif «r i arf wrelf’ 

I'^rrear: ^ ii’ cf. 

Haravij »ya 6. 38. 

10. 83, lit: a oiroular terminal script, the Visarga ( f|[- 

f frwm%f^qT: NArftyaua 

taken the word to mean also ‘the round circular figures ( resembling 
the Nftgari ^ ) put at the end of a manuscript’. This is exact- 
ly the meaning of the word HRIThT^Ri need in 16. 98 

^r^[6P7T). NSr&yaua says 

iT?«TirqiR^)rTflrq^ 

^36Wiiji: In Anargharftghava 6. 70 the Sudarlana wheel 

of Vishnu is called ?r^^TSf5rinWcr«qftr5irHmilfftlT^i:. 

8. 35; 11. 64, a pool of water, a small tank. 

19. 16, in Trans, follows the oonstrnotion 

But Gaudupandita construes the expression also as 
<^od explains as a kind of resin used for catching birds. 
He gives as an equivalent. See Notes. Caiidu's explanation is 
found also in ISanadeva and Jinaraja, but the latter two give 
another very curious meaning of 'latrine'! Jinaraja says 

5ITifT 5^*Wn!TFI WT^<!ITWI%», b“t 

he has the good sense to remark 
Imi^ 16. 129, a god (jrgiTfCreq 

15. 66, widowhood, from ‘a widow.’ 

jRrgwJTm 

9. 110, a fish, in ‘*li® fish-bannered (god of love).’ 

18- 64, a jester ( Of. 

^q% qf^T: Anargharaghava 
4. 4; ^ifiqqi ®- 

20. 124, to oppose; to resist ; (here) to say something in opposi- 
tion ( ^i%8msiiqT *ia: fJlqni ). 

20. 88, ploughed twice ; ( here ) doubly pierced (^qi 
^q). Naraya^pi says qqq q^^ 
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gg g«gt^ i 

‘JiFgT»a fWW an^’ i fNHi--* ifir 

VTV I agl^gf sratn: l adoond ploaghingia in arererae direotion. 
The SiddbftnUkaamodi aaya The K&Sikft aaya 

^| *g T«E ^n> r gr gg f gg g ^ jat gfirwtg . The Kal&pa 

(OaL ed.) reads Dorgaaimha remarks 

gt^gRg^s* The word is erplained also as meaning ‘a kind of 
ploughshare/ Abhayatilaka in his commentary on Hemaoandra’e 
DvyMrayakivya 19. 86 (^gf...HngT^fMffeni5an‘»>g) «»y« )(0i*g 
cai w i g m gr39iW ^ wz\ i fgij: 

lO^g^rrggT 

^i d g re g 14i. 64, archery practice ( 911^ V^rag%f^g ). 

Ig^rgg 15*. »“ ^TgPg'.’WgSJ^^gg , ceremonial ■ moun- 

tain” of sugar ( a heap measuring eight Bh&ras) given away by 
pious donors together with four other smaller "mountains” called 
Vishkambhaparvata. Three golden trees are planted on the "mount- 
ain”, while on the smaller "mountains” are placed idols of Cupid, 
Kubera and Brahm& as well as a golden image of the Surabhi cow. 
It was customary to give away similar "mountains” of butter, salt, 
paddy, cotton and sesamum seeds. The Matsyapur&ua seems to be 
the only work which gives full details about these "mountains", 
and the relevant chapters of it are quoted in full by Apartrka in 
his commentary on T&jflavalkya 1. 208. 

8. 1*. magic ; illusion ( ). The word is 

from a demon famous lor his magical skill. Of. Naishadha 

20 . 180 — * 1 «> 10 - 123 — 

a^ ^tg C^ 1° l>o^h the examples means also ‘water’. The 

word gjiTgft occurs in the Lingapnrftua (27. 198 of Uttarftrdha) as 
the name of one of the deities or mentioned in connection with 
a Tantric rite in which the king undergoes a ceremonial bath for 
the attainment of victory. and are used in the 

sense of ‘magic’ and *magleian’ respectively in the Siv&rkamauidipik& 
on 6rikau^habhftshya (3. 2. 6) Yol. II, P 232— gmgf^gtgOSrggglggV 

gri*g^««g<ug|gg*i<mg4H?ii<^g gr etc- oi 

Mallikftmftruta, Act 1— gfl^g^. The form gnggg occurs 
in the Yogavftfish^ha Bftmftyana (Vair&gyaprakarana) 12. 12— 
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TO ^ISIRI «rPi Oomin. says SCffTO- 

V.vfiQ’Sn 4. 11, the pointed beard of corn ’l^). 

1®- 12, hawking; huntiug. N&rayaua Bays qj^s 

TOT* TO^ ‘5isr: ST ’, 

V 5*1; 

«rq:TO 7. (52, an earring ( srqtq^it mW9rf*(9r^^<T*l). 

TOf^ 21. 88, a name of Buddha. The six aupernatural 

faoultiea aro the power of seeing unseen things, the power of hear- 
ing unheard sounds, the knowledge of the minds of others, the 
reoollsotion of previous births, the destruction of the sources of 
human passion (9rRrTO^)i miraculous powers in general 
See Kshirasvamin on Amara 1. 14 and Hemaeandra on his Abhi- 
dhanaointamani 2, 147. SarvSaanda in his commentary on the 
Amarakosha explains the word as meaning ‘one who has the know- 
ledge of the six Paramit&s* (see above under ^TtTq(CR?T)> 
mukuta mentions both the interpretations, and attributes the latter 
explanation to a Sarvadhara. Nftr&yaus gives the last two faculties 
ae qiTlf?ITl%T5IITTiT^^fWf%%J5rR«HT^^fI^!r: wfclr*nf^f%%:. 

Aoo. to Vidyadhara and li&nadeva, they are the power of walking 
in the sky and the capacity to form a plurality of 

bodies ( q;rq5?j5RJTW*l ). 

^ 22. 47, 48 , a mould ( in which the outlines of the thing to be re- 
produced are inscribed in an inverted fashion) 
f«*TITO ^SJtT^TSITO). Narayaua says 
l^qi?rvnm llrq^?TI He remarks that the 

thing is called 5^ in the language of Mahftrftehtra. Caudupaudita on 
22. 48 explains as while on 22. 47 he explains it as 

(▼• f Jinarftja gives equivalent 

Of. Assamese a mould ; an impression. 

17, 79, one of the fallaoiee of the Nyftya system (see Append- 
ix I ). It may be described as an ambiguous or iuconolusive state- 
ment, being counterbalanced by a contrary proposition of equal 
force. QoUma and Yatsyftyana call this Prakarauasama, but the 
term occurs in V&easpati's NyftyavftrtikatAtparya-tlkft 

(P 342 Ka«I Sanskrit Series). For a detailed explanation of this 
fallacy see Athalys— Tarkasamgraha ( Notes P 306 ). 
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fr^nrunr 21 25 , Mranly woanded ( i^t 

VI3«T«F<nn «r» ). The raffix is by 

Bha^ji aaya ^TVnS^ I <II^Rfr 

5!i5i: I 01 Klrtikanmadi. 2. 4 ; f^iwnci^i:- 

Vidyaranya'e ^mkaradigri- 

jaya 6. 84. 

flH»g 11* 100, a eaerifiee (nmiq;, . . .3l*rf^ 

Q3Q<73W )• The word literally means 'that which has seven Tan* 
tna’, bat the meaning of Tania is not clear, Aee. to KshirasT&min, 
the reference is to the seven metres ( )• 

Hemaoandra aaya ^ he ex- 

plains the seven Tantus also as the seven varieties of the Soma sac* 
rifice, and quotes the following definition 

Bh&nnoandra in his comm, on the 
K&dambarl (N. S ed. 1928, P 108) says xr7i3ITCTi^ : 

maRfilfH Sftyana in his oomm. on the Rigveda 10. 

124. 1 gives two explanations of the word. Ace. to one, the re* 
ference is to the seven varieties of the Soma saorifios (Agnish^ma, 
Atyagnishtoma, Ukthya, Sho^alin, V&japeya, Atiritra and Aptor* 
y&ma ). The other explanation is 

«rei. The last explanation is the 
moat probable. Tanta means here 'one who extends’, an organiser 
i. e. the officiating priest. The word is used in this sense in Bh&ga* 
vata 4. 24. 87 — preceded by tm; q^^HITVnq'..* 
W9^qrq„.( ^ridhara says qrigffq qril I 

). The word is used in this sense also in 
Bh&gavata 8. 18. 28-qxT^sfvf|tl2Rr^^ (addresssd to the Yar&ha 
incarnation of Vishnu). Here Tanta clearly means though 

the eommentotor says m. 

Here, too, it would be more natural to take the word in the same 
sense as in the other passage. thus means 'that which has 

seven organisers i. e. priests’. The seven priests are enumerated in 
the Taittuiya Ara^yaka 8. 5 in connection with the Saptahotri- 
mantra, S&ya^ remarks C(m.SX^|fllf)[^ USB sre^cir 

tiiri^qn[q»r 25!rq *r»tn 

In the Nalshadha verse in qaestion the word means at 
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flwt eight 'BeTen*thread*d* (see Footnote to Trans.), but the ordinary 
meaning of i. e. 'thread' does not seem to have anything to do 
with *a saorifiee.' Hem«eandr&, it is true, says in one of his expla- 
nations that ‘the seven threads' are the cords with which the saori- 
fioial animal is tied (see above), but this explanation appears to be 
fanciful and is not probably supported by any earlier authority. 
In the verse of our poem, the alternative meaning 'seven-threaded' 
is mere word play or employed for the purpose of Viro- 

dh&bhftsa or Apparent Contradiction. A similar wordplay is found 
in the Jftnakiharana 6. 84 -$f I 

18. 136, compensation (e. g. for an offence). 

WT^.’ 

18. 148; 16. 62, a lizard, 

17. 202, a Vedic sacrifice in which the saerificer commits suicide, 
usually a man suffering from some incurable disease with 
little hope of life. 8riharah4 says 

I n Varadattasuta 

Anartlya remarks in his comm, on ^mkh&yanajrautasutra 15. 10. 
1* — I ^ 

^ ( Hillebrandt’s ed. Vol. II. P 811 ). 

21. 119, a kind of Togic meditation or SamAdhi, in which the 
object of meditation remains distinct, though the mind is absorbed 
in its contemplation; as opposed to the variety, in which 

the distinction between the worshipper and the worshipped is com- 
pletely obliterated, ^iharsha says ^ 0% 

NAriyanasays 

prajfi&ta SamAdhi is called SamApatti in the Yogasutraa, and 
known also as Savikalpa SamAdhi. VAcaspati says in his comment' 
ary on the PAtanjala BhAshya ( SamAdbipAda ) — 

n?[w»R:?n w ^i*t 

The various modes of described in 

the Togasutras ( SamAdhipAia ). ^ivopAdhyAya in his comm, on 
the VijfiAnabhiurava ( Karitmir Sanskrit Series )' refers to another 
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clasnifioation— «n%T5^ < Wllf^- 

^wifiiiJ I ^wfTwre ( w«fgw«im.) 

ii’ P 100. Thfl ^srvT^nrRT « referred to as ^|^3r- 
sJtn by Magha_^5inf^T%fiqT^j}T%^T i'li>sn«T ^■'^* 

^Nhr^rnr: ♦• 65. 

%JT^R, the recipient of a gift ( ). 'S«- 

^ UW 11. Ii6; 

’wsrg[T^ ’sniT^iJn^^sm^ii- 4. 

^rwwqf^ 6. 76, to hear (T%fncerii^: %«ia*irw?f). h %- 

*n?I??0f Upamitibhftvaprapancakatha p 887, 

Wcifw 8. 76, a new leaf of the lotus ?fST 

t!r^r5m%f^i ). Kshiraavamin remarks on this word in his oomm. 
on the Amarakosha-^r^q,*^ 

V Pj[ Hemacandra says the same thing, but he 
reads The word occurs in Anargbaraghsva 2, 4 , 6- 

2. 70; also in 

NSgsraja’s Bhava^ataka (Verse 90) ^(*fl 

^ ^erf^ (KAvyamala, Part IV). 

^qjq^^ 22. 104, extremely eimilar; having a close resemblance to 

21, desirous of embracing (^^1 ^^5^.......Hf^^^;). 

^iq 22. 52, used as a noun for ^^qj^in ^fqv^^;. 

12. 7, belongii’g to the Sarayu river (^I^qi^^^lOlli:). 
qitn by fqqxqq, aco. to P&uini 6. 4. 174 Cf. Dvisandhanakavya 

i- 12— 

12 56, warlike ( giT^qq^rr ^gtfiq ). 

19- 29, a loud noise, ehirping ( ). 

Nfirfiyana says ?TJI??n3[T^: «N:if%?irri^ ^TfST 1:3m’ 

g?Itqp?n?^ ct ^[?rr* ^^^ersnsr^crq: ^* 

tri^ Mftlatimadhava Act V ; sritT 
^q: Dvisandhanakavya 9. 16. 

1. 89. a tree ( ). 

jCirer^ 10. 16, perfectly able to bear ( ). «rC+ 

trashy 0Pn?R« 
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1 1 X; 

7. 84, cloth. The word ocoure iuS4mkhyatatty*kaumudi (Kftrika 

61 )— (t ; in 

Sry&iaptafiati (Verso 026) gf 

n ^ and other texts. 

12, 37, a cobweb ( ). 

fe'BHW 8- ^2, specially treated meroary believed to tarn iron into gold 

10. 6, mustard seed ?r»«^F«ri^rtCt«f*T*T* 

wq(). Of. 

Ol? DT^rn^ E&dambarl ( Pdrvabh&ga ). 

7. 38, the lunar orb. The expression is, however, variously 
explained. See Trana and Notes. 

18, 184, ‘rainbow*, a kind of nailmark ( 

21. 21, a household temple. If is taken in the sense 
of an 'idol*, the meaning will be 'a chamber of worship containing the 
idols of deities,’ 

15. 16, flutes and similar instruments 

^ 16. 15, An indication; a prelude ( ^TJ- 

). 

18, 129, the god of love ( ). 

^tcUl^ 20. 100 loud ; loudly. Nftrftyaija says ^srf. 

«TqT ?r«IT «fir. O&udupai^ita explains it as 
*mookingly'. Narahari says Oftuiju's expla- 

nation is supported by instances like the following-—^ ij 
wm: « ^ mi g WR i: il Upamiti- 

bhftvaprapancakathaP 644 ibid. P 720. 

10. 87, SomasiddhAnta is explained by the commentators as 
Kap&likadarSana or the doctrine of the K&p&likaa Kshirasvamin 
in his commentary on A.mara 2, 7. 60 quotes some verses in which 
a Kapalika is called Somosiddbantinf . Somasiddhanta is one of 
the characters in Krishuamilra's Prsbodhaoandrodaya (Act 3), and 
we get a good idea of its tenets from the latter work*. Somasid- 

t ......sm JTfTiRfl I sPHift u 

* The Oandrika eommentsry snmmarUes the main dootrinos as 
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.dbftats is here represented as a. S^Alika who describes h mscM as a 
votary of the Mah&bhairava form of ^iva. The latter is worshipped 
with baman sacrifice ; oblations of hnman flesh are made in the 
fire, and the worshipper drinks wine from a hnmau skull (8. 18). 
The Kftpalika boasts of extraordinary magical featSj and it isclaimed 
that his doctrine facilitates the attainment of the eight super- 
human powers known as Mah&siddhis (8. 22). So far as doctrine is 
concerned, the world, according to the Somaeiddh&nta, though full 
of diversities, is identical with ^ivaj; and ho who has obtained salva- 
tion assumes the form of ^iva and sports with a mistrsss beautiful 
like Parvati ( 3. 16 ). 

Somasiddh&nta appears as a character in another allegorical 
drams, the Vidy&pariuayana of Xnandarftyamakhin, composed in 
the first half of the seventeenth centuryT, and here, too, it is repre- 
sented by a drunken K&pftlika. Questioned about his idea of reli- 
gion, of heaven and of salvation, ho replies that Mah&bhairava, 
pleased with human sacrifices and wine, grants the worshipper Ss- 
rupya or a form similar to his own, the summum bonum being salva- 
tion without discarding the body.H As to heaven, it is a place 
where all desires are satisfied and the enjoyment of sensual pleasure 
unrestricted by any limit*. It is interesting to note that Somasid- 
db&nta is here put on the same level as the Pancarfttra system. 
The SomasiddhSnta personified in the play declares: ‘Just as . we 
are regarded as vile heretics for indulging in wine and flesh in accord- 
ance with the Bhairava scriptures, although we accept the autho- 
rity of the Vedas; similarly, the followers of Pancar&tra, though 
they recognise the authority of the Veda, are regarded as P&shau^aa 
for following customs contrary to the teachings of the Vedaa”§. 


t 3 . 12 

H See editorial note in the N. S. edition (1930) 

w winr 

tnfipSt «itr 1 
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The followere of Somasiddhants or the Kapalikae would seem to 
have accepted in theory at least the Vedas, though their practice 
had nothing in common with the Yedie religion. 

Somasiddhanta is personified also in Gokulanatha's philosophi- 
cal drama Amritodaya written in 1693J. Vardhamana, the well- 
known commentator on Udayana’s Nyayakusumanjali, is here des- 
cribed as fighting and killing Somasiddhanta*, also called Soina- 
tantra, the friend of the OarvakaV. When Somasiddhanta is put 

to the sword, his associates or patrons Kapalika.Nilalohita, Mdhabhai- 
rava.Bhutadamara.Uma, MaheSvara and others flee from the battle. 

The word Somasiddhanta means literally ‘the doctrine of Soma 
or ^iva.’ Soma is frequently used in the sense of ^iva 
in the Furauas*]', and the Prabodhacandrodaya describes 
Somasiddhanta as Paramo^vara (i, e ^aira) SIddhanta||. In one verse 

t See Winternitz-Gesohicbte, Vol, HI, p 257. 

* See Aot 2. * 1 ^ etc- The ParitUhtift- 

prakata is the name of Vardhamana's commentary on Udayana’s 
NyayapariSish^a, a commentary on the Ny&yasutras. Bee Qt. N. Kavi- 
raj in S. B. Studies, Vol. IK, P 112 and 134.T he Pari«ishtapraka«a thus 
dees not refer to the Knsumftnjaliprakasa of the same writer, as stated 
by the editor of the N. 8 edition of the Amritodaya (1897). 

^ The editor of the N. S. edition of the play makes the following: remark 
m a footnote ( P 29 ) W — 

+ Cf. Kurmapur«n8_^?T: 

(UparibhAga 31. 44, 48). In the same seotion a hymn to ^iva in 
eight verses is called Soma is included among the names of 

^iva in the Sutaeambita, Chap. 33. of YajQavaibhavakhanda, P 620, 
Vol. II ( XnandSSrams ed. ) In the Visbnudharmottarapnrftna, the wor- 
ship of ^iva is associated with WlwtVWTf snT- 

I H Chap. 173. The ceremony 

in qnestion is called The following verses are quoted 

from the Lingapnrana by BbSskararaya in bis commentary on the Lali- 
tAealiaatanama, P 69 ( N. S, ed. 1927) -^44M<IV*<l«l^tg TT *1®%^ I 

«‘l*I I W|<fcl lE^ *5^: U I 

xflRIT II It will be noted that the moon or 

is one of the eight forms of ^iva. 

II P 119 ( N. S. ed. 1924 ). The Candrika oommentary remarks-tgrn/lr^ 
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of play the K&pAli ka theory of salvation U, in fact, attributed 
to ^ivall. Somasiddh&nta is thus an offshoot of the ^iva system, 
and we may in this oonnection refer to an important statement in 
the Kurmapur&ua, in which ^iva declares that he propounded the holy 
P&Supata vow as well as certain degenerate systems such as Soma, 
Varna, PaSupata (in its impure form), Bhairava and Langala§. 
It is interesting to find that in one of the verses Siva is called 
Soms*ir, and there is no doubt that the Soma system is a degenerate 
branch of Saivism. 

. Yamunaoarya in his Agamapramauya quotes a verse which enu- 
merates four ^iva systems, namely, ^aiva, PaSupats, Laguda, and 
Saumya, and the latter obviously refers to the Somasiddhanta we 
are oonsideringf. The author quotes also some other verses which 
enumerate four ^aiva sects, namely, ^aiva, Pagupata, Kalamukha, 
and Kapala*. Here the latter sect evidently corresponds to the 
Saumya or the Soma system, while the Kalamukha sect corresponds 
to the Laguda system, because the Kalamukhas are described in the 
Agamapramauya as carrying a Laguna or a heavy sbickj. The 




gSF: ^3T^rTf^: II 3. 18 

2 »iv!rrf5r ^ :trwrf% ?Trfwrf% w i 

|| Kurmspurana (Uparibhaga) 

37. 14C-7. Appaya Dikshita in his oommentary on the Srikan^habha- 
shya (2. 2. 38) refers to these verses and says t|tll4I- 


Tr?i<T?T #4 errgt i *T 

Vol. li, P 112. 


II Ibid. 37. 151. 


^ U P 26 (Benares ed. Lazarus) 

w 9Fnrr%BT: ^lu i ijj^i : i 

w ^ PTt ^ »ra5r% ii ihid. p 46 


t ^reri5«i fi****- 

F 47. A general description of the Kapaiikas will be fonnd in Bhsn- 
darkar — Vaishnavism, Saivism ete. I may add that it is stated in the 
Skandapnrana that daring the worship of Yogedvari, a form of Durga, 
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evidence of yftnianainum*8 work is intere>ting aa clearly ehowing 
that the Kap&likas followed the Somasiddh&uta or the Soma eyatem. 
It may also be noted that B&to&nuja's classification of the ^iva sects 
into ^aiva. PaSupata, Kapala and Kalamukha in his giibha- 
shy a 2. 2. 85 is based on hie teacher’s work Sgamapramauya. 
The verses quoted by him to illustrate the Kapalika view|| have 
been already quoted by Yamanamuni, and Ramanuja reproduces 
the description of the Kalamukhas from the Sgamapramauya. 

The authorities we have considered so far agree in 
treating the Somasiddhanta or the Soma systeai as identical with 
the Kapalika doctrine. There is, however, at least one text in 
which the Kapala and the Soma systems are mentioned separately. 
We find in the Sutasamhita belonging to the Skandapuraua that 
the Kapala, Pa^upata and Soma systems are referred to separately*, 
which shows that the Soma system was not always regarded as 
identical with the Kapala school. In this connection we may also 
refer to the fact that Qopinatha in his Saipskararatnamalaj quotes 
some verses dealing with certain Tantrio formulas, and says 
that they are compiled from a Somasiddhanta and certain other 
works including the wellknown Budrayamala Tantra. The Soma- 
siddbanta referred to by Qopinatha is clearly a Tantric work, but 
we do not know whether it had anything to do with the Kapalika 
system. It may also be mentioned that there is an early Tantrio 
writer named SomaSambhu who is quoted in the I^anadivagurudeva- 
paddhati (Kriyapada, chap. 21), but there is no reason to connect 
him with the Somasiddhanta. 

IIW^ 17. 182, a Vedic sacrifice involving the use of wine 

I ^ ii ). 

Ib bo called because one of the gods invoked in this sacri- 
fio® ot Indra. The wine is mixed with sprouts of barley, 


the wine ofEered to the goddess is to be distributed among the Kapaiikas 
(Prabhasakhtinda, Chap. 83, Frabhasakshetramahatmya). 


ii etc- 

?r«rr q iq « ra ll 22. 3, Yajliavaibhavakhan^a, 

P 621, Vol. II (Snandatrama edition), 
t Vol. I, P 729 (Snandatrsma edition). 
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rioe iind other herbs, and addressed thus— 

Floor made from varions plums is 
one of the oblations offored in this rite, and a boll is sacrificed in 
honour of Indra. A mare is prescribed as the Dakehinfi of SautiA- 
maul ( See Taittirijasamhitft, i^naiid&^rama ed. , 1, 8. 21 and S&yaua 
thereon ). The wine is drank with the following Mantra-^ntf^iff 

II See ^mkh&yana^rautasutra 15. 16. The Ma< 
tharavritti on Samkhyakarika (4) refers to the drinking of wine 
in the Sautramanl sacrifice and to the tact that the priests engage 
in free conversation with a whore ^ 

6. 127, the Oataka bird 

(1) 19- 50, the original form in grammar for which something 
else is substituted and called ^f- 

^ ). In the above example g ami are the or ori- 
ginal forme, and is the tin^^ or substitute. For the role in 

question see Footnote to Trans. (2) 10. 185, here the grammatical 
meaning is implied by pun, and the word is used in the sense of 
‘original’— (%’ 5^*1. 0 'why did he retain his ori- 
ginal evil nature ?’ (preceded by Cf. An- 

argharaghava. Act 4— ^■ 
5T 

^T<7^ 20. 138, a chamberlain. The form ^<797 occurs in Janakiharaua 
7. 1— 

12. 36, located; situated 

6. 38, a kind of light embrace ^ ). It i® Q®- 

soribed as the chance contact of a man with a woman while passing 
each other— 2I1f^ I 

15. 92, sea Notea There is a reference to the Moon’s chariot, 
though it is not so wellknown as that of the Sun. Acc. to the 
Vishnu purarui ( 12. 1 of 2ad. Am£a), the Moon's chariot has three 
wheels and is drawn by ten white horses. 

9, 42, connotation, significance ( ^ 

‘the connotation i- ®* «ril- 

6ee Notes, N&r&yarm explains the word os 



( 611 ) 


-inolasion* and says 

'inclusion or reckoning among objects made 

of iron,' 

3. 48, voluntary, spontaneous ( 

qtwT^nnnunr ). 

sketching practice before producing an object of art ( 919^^ 

7. 72; 

21. 69 ). CM>ipa>34itft gives 

as an equivalent. 

f[t5T 2. 27, the name of the court singer of Indra ( 51 

^5| Jn5rrP7 C151 5ft<TRsfl5»3[^). Some regard the word as a noun, 
and others as an Avyaya. Malli remarks ^ 

Slt^!I5!Tq’ I ^ «fr*ThRTir: l Cf. Kau^ika- 

fiutra 7. 56, 13 — r^^ iR<^q^Wir ’Tft'RrfJl ( in connection 
with Upanayana ). 

2. 88, camphor. 

15. 17, a kind of small cymbal. 

21. 34, the Dhattura tree ( ). Words signily- 

ing ‘gold’ have also this meaning. KshiraevUmin and Hemaoandra 
attribute this to the belief that a man who partakes of the fruit of 
the Dhattura tree sees everything golden before him, and obviously 
refer to the intoxicating properties of the fruit. The Brihannara- 
dlyapurana (8.110) suggests another explanation — V«r^> 

*IT5Tr?^ 5giq?Tf3 I <TlRt=TI*«II^^r f%?r 

Jf^^s II 

2 80; 3. 80, the sun. Of. YaSastilaka 3. 403-^/^: 


Note, The citations from the Purftu&s are from the Yangavasi editions 
published in Calcutta, with the following exceptions— Yarfthapu* 
r5^ (Bombay), Brahmapurftua (XnandftSrama), MSrkaudeya 
(B, I.) and Yishuudharmottara (Bombay). 



Errata. 


P 19 (Versi 16) For ‘laughs at even the heaven’ read ‘laughs 

even at heaven’. 


P 21 ( Verse 33 ) 

For 

‘itself’ 

read 

‘himself’. 

P 21 ( Verse 36 ) 

For 

‘buttocks’ 

read 

‘hips’. 

P 21 ( Verse 37 ) 

For 

‘Kuvera’ 

read 

‘Kubera’ 

P 22 ( Verse 41 ) 

For 

‘the heaven’ 

read 

‘heaven’ 

P 24 ( Verse 73 ) 

For 

‘that’ ‘that’ 

read 

‘the’ ‘the’ 

P 24 ( Verse 74 ) 

For 

‘laughs* 

read 

‘laugh’ 

P 25 ( Verse 78 ) 

For 

‘dnrihg’ 

read 

‘during’ 

P 26 ( Verse 84 ) 

For 

‘the heaven itself’ read 

‘heaven....’ 

P 26 ( Verse 89 ) 

For 

‘the heaven’ 

read 

‘heaven’. 

P 27 ( Verse 94 ) 

For 

‘age’ 

read 

‘Age’ 

P 27 (Verse 97) 

For 

‘buttocks’ 

read 

‘hips’. 

P 32 (Verse 21) 

For 

‘the heaveu’ 

read 

‘heaven* 

P 32 (Verse 22) 

M 


read 

‘heaven’ 

P 99 ( Verse 94 ) 

For ' 

‘its’ ‘its’ 

read 

‘his’ ‘his’ 

PlOl (Verse 106) 

For ■ 

'thumbs’ 

read 

‘toes’ 
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